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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

fiSNO  AND  ANASTASnrS,  EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST. — BIRTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  FIRST  EXPLOITS  OF  THEODORIO  THE  OSTROGOTH. 
— HIS    INVASION    AND    CONQUEST    OF    ITALY. — THE    GOTHIC 

XINGDOH   OF  ITALY. — ^STATE  OF   THE  WEST. MILITARY  AND 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. — THE    SENATOR    BOBTHIUS. ^LAST  ACTS 

AND  DEATH  OF  THEODORIC. 

After  the  fail  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  an  inter 
ral  of  My  yean,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  w 
&intly  marked  by  the  obscnrd  names  and  imperfect  annals  of 
Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  T^ho  successively  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the  same  period,  Italy 
revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king, 
who  might  have  deserved  a  dtatue  among  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent  of 
the  royal  line  of  the  Amali,*  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of 

■  I  ■  ■  ■.■■■■  ';  I     . 

'  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Qetids^  e.  13, 14,  p.  629,  680,  edit  Qroi)  Ims 
drawn  the  pedifiree  of  Tbeodoric  from  Gapi;  one  of  the  Afues  or  I>emi- 
gods,  who  lived  about  the  timd.of  Domitian.  Cassiodorus,  the  fint 
who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali,  (Viriar.  viil  6^  ix  ^ 

voT^  ir. — A 


t  TUE  DBCLINS  AND   FALL       [A.  D.  455-47&. 

Vienna*  two  years  after  the  death  of  AttiU.t  A  recent  vic- 
tory had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who 
ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  In  the  fertile  though  desolate  province 
of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their  revolted  sub- 
jects, but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces 
of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  dbtant 
canif)  of '  his  brother  in  the  same  auspkaDUS  moment  that 
the  favorite  'concubine  of  Theodcmir  was  delivered  of  a  son 
and  heir.  In  the  eighth  year  cf  his  age,  Theodoric  was 
reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father  to  the  public  interest,  as  the 
pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  had 
consented  to  purehase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  'gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to 
all  the  exercises  of  war,  bis  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits 
of  liberal  conversation;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first 
elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to  rep- 
resent the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Italy."  As  soon 
as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the 


X.  2,  xi.  1,)  reckons  fhe  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  xyiith  in  descent 
Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Cochlaeii8»yit  Tbeodoria  p. 
271,  2c.,  Stockholm,  1699)  labors  to  connect  ibis  genealogy  with  the 
legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country  * 

^  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Pelso,  (Nieusiedler-see,) 
near  Camuntum,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  AntDoinas 
composed  his  mcditatioqs,  ^Jomandes,  a  62,  p.  659.  Severin.  Panno- 
nia lllustrata,  p.  22.    Cellariua,  Geograph.  Antiq.  (torn.  i.  p.  850.) 

'  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (6E0A)  were  inscribed  on  a 
e^old  plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen 
through  the  intervals  (Anonym.  Valesian.  ad  calcem  Amm.  Marconin 
p.  722.)    This  authentic  fhet,  with  the  testimooy  of  Prooc^Mus,  <»  at 


*  Amala  was  a  name  of  hereditary  sanctity  and  Ihrioi*  ankmg  the  Visi- 
goths. It  €btera  into  ihe'  names  of  Amals^bergat  Amala  SQintba,  (swinfhei 
means  stnength,)  Amalafred^  Amalarich..  In  the  poem  of  the  Nibelangen 
written  three  hundred  years  later,  the  Ostrc^ths  are  called  the  Amilmigcn 
According  to  Wachter  it  means,  unstained,  from  the  privative  a,  and  malo 
a  ctain.  It  is  pure  Sanscrit,  Amtda,  imniacnlataa.  Scolegel.  Indiaohe  Bibli 
othdk,  1.  p.  233.^M. 

t  Tldif  date  of  Theodpric^s  hirth  is  not  accarately  determined.  We  on 
hardly  err.  observes  Manao  in  placing  it  between  the  veare  453  and  45ff, 
MaiuM^  Gttsdiichte  dea'Os!  (iothischen  ^ichs,  -p.  14.'-M. 
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wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain 
1*7  liberality  and  confidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle; 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimir,  had  led  away  into 
Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation 
acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theodoric.  His 
ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength  and  stature  of  their 
young  prince ;  ^  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  valor  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of 
six  thousand  volunteers,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of 
adventures,  descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a 
Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain.  Such 
triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of  fame,  and  the 
invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the 
want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to 
desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighborhood  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so  many 
bands  of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving,  by  some  acts  of 
hostility,  that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome, 
enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconciliation 
and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and  money,  and  were 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Danube,  under  the 
command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his  father's  death 
to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.* 

A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have  despised 
the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Eoman  pur- 
ple, without  any  endowment  of  mind  or  body,  without  any 
advantages  of  royal  birth,  or  superior  qualifications.    After 


leiiist  df'the  contemporary  GMhs,  (Gothia  I  i.  c.  2>  p.  811,)  fa»  oiit- 
weighs  the  vaguer  praises  of  Ennodiiis  (Sirmood.  Opera,  torn,  i  p.  }696] 
a&d  Theo^^ianes,  (ChroDO^aph.  p.  112.)* 

*  Statura  est  quad  resignet  proceritate  regnantem,  (EDnodius,  p. 
1614.)  Tlie  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  meJEUi  the  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to  be 
a  bishdp)  then  prooeeds  to  oelebprate  the  ooinpleKioo,  eyes,  hands,  ^, 
<if  his  sovereign; 

*.  flie  state  of  the  Ostrogbthii,'tand  the  first  years  of  Theodoric;  are 
found  in  Jornandes,  (c.  52— 6«,  p.  689—696)  and  Malchus,  (Excerpt 
Leg^t  p.  78 — 80,)  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  son  of  Walamir. 

•  to  Beau  and  his  Conamentalor,  M.  St  Martin,  support,  though  with 
«r.  ^ery  siftis&cfiary  evidence,  the  opposite  oponion.  But  Lord  Mabon  (Lift 
af  BcaiMBiuSy-p.  IS^  urges  the  muoh' stronger  aigunent^  the  Bjsudiliae  edm 
•ttioB  of  ThecKloric.— M. 
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the  fisilure  of  the  Theodosian  life,  the  choice  of  Pulcheria 
and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the 
characters  of  Martin  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes 
confirmed  and  dishonored  his  rei^  by  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt 
of  gratitude  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of 
the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the 
son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne ;  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  the 
fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for 
the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  decease  of  the 
elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in  the 
empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  suspicion  on  the  sudden 
and  premature  death  of  his  young  colleague,  whose  life  could 
no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  ambition.  But  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions :  and  Yenna,  the  widow  of  Leo, 
claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on 
whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the  East.*  As 
soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother 
JBasiliscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedition,'  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  jBut  the  reign 
of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent  Basiliscus  presumed 
to  assassinate  the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  oflend  the 
lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius,  who^  in 
the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  the  dress,  the  demeanor, 
and  the  surname  of  Achilles.*  By  the  conspiracy  of  the 
malecontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  armies,  the 
capital,  the  person,  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed;  and  his 
whole  flEunily  was  condemned  to  the  long  agoay  of  oold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted  couiage  to 
encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.*    The  haughty  spirit  of 

'  Tbeophanes  (p.  Ill)  inieriB  a  copy  of  her  taertd  kttert  to  tlw 
provinces ;  lore  Jn  rd  0aoi\tto¥  hyiiTtf6»  krri  ,  ,  ,  KcX  hrrX  itfttxnftioAfLtBm 

fiwiXitL  TpmffM}XtadiWf  dkc;     Sudi  female  pretentiont   would  baivt 
astooished  the  elaves  of  ihejirsi  Offiaara. 

»  VoL  iiL  p.  604—608. 

*  Suidas,  torn.  L  p.  882,  883,  edit  Koster. 


*  Joannei  Lvdas  accaiea  Zeno  of  timidi^,  or,  ntber,  of  oowardkei  te 
wwimed  w  ignonrimoas  peace  from  the  enemi&B  of  tfao  entire,  whoa  te 
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Verina  was  still  incapable  of  submissioD  or  repose.  She  pro- 
Toked  the  enmity  oi  a  favorite  general,  embraced  his  cause 
as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new  empcior  in  Syria 
and  JB^pt,*  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion, 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted 
by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his 
restoration,  she  implored  his  clemency  in  favor  of  her  mother. 
On  the  decease  oi  Zeno,  Ariadne,  tne  daughter,  the  mother, 
and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  hand  and  the  Im- 
perial title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace, 
who'  survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven  years,  and 
whose  character  is  attested  by  the  acclamation  of  toe  people, 
"  Reiffn  as  you  have  lived !"  •  f 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
lavished  by  2^no  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of 
patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an 
equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thou- 
Mand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  tlie  promise  of  a  rich  and 
honorable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to  serve, 
he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ; 
and  in  the  second  revolt,  the  Wdlamirs,  as  they  were  called, 

*  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost ; 
but  some  extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  Photius^  (Ixxviil 
Ixxix  p.  100 — 102,)  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  TExcerpt  Leg. 
p.  18 — 91t)  and  in  various  articles  of  the  I^icon  of  Suidas.  The 
Chronicles  of  MarceUinus  (Imago  Historic)  are  oritfinals  for  the  reigns 
of  2jeno  and  Anastasius ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the 
last  time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tille- 
mont,  (Hist  des  £mp.  tom.  vi  p.  472 — 652). 

dared  not  meet  in  battle;  and  employed  his  whole  time  at  home  in  con* 
fiscations  and  executions.  .  Lydas,  de  Magist  iii.  45,  p.  230. — ^M. 

*  Named  lUas. — ^M. 

t  The  Panegyric  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  (edited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anec- 
dota  Graeca,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
by  Niebohr,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Dexippus  and  Ennapias,  viti.  p.  488, 
516,)  was  unknown  to  Gibbon,  It  is  vague  and  pedantic,  and  contains 
few  facta.  The  same  criticism  will  apply  to  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Pria* 
eian  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Bobbio  by  Ang.  Mai.  Priscian,  the  grsia> 
Marian,  Niebuhr  argues  from  this  work,  must  have  been  bom  in  the  Kbir 
not  in  dither  of  the  Asiatic  Cssareas.    Pref  p.  xi. — M.  • 
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pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  etey 
victory  to  the  Imperial  troops.**  But  the  faithful  servant  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ;  many  flour- 
ishing cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of 
Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand  thai 
guided  the  plough."  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained 
the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude, 
and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by  the 
bard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  mon- 
arch, but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit 
was  unbroken  by  sl^ery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary 
insults.  Their  poverty  was  incurable ;  since  the  most  liberal 
donatives  were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the 
most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they  de- 
spised, but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials ;  and  when 
their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the 
familiar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a 
peaceful,  obscure,  obedient  life  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  till 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promises, 
seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from 
his  station  in  Msesia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  before  he 
reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reenforcement  of  eight  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot,  while  the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamj^ed 
at  Heraclea  to  second  his  operations.  These  measures  were 
disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude, 
and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  wagons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among 

^*  In  ipsis  coDgressionis  tusB  foribus  cessit  invasor,  cum  profugo  per 
te  sceptra  redderentar  de  salute  dubitantl  Ennodius  then  proceeds 
(p.  1696,  1597,  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flying 
dragon  ?)  into  ^Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence 
of  me  Yalesian  Fragment,  (p.  717,)  Eiberatus,  (Brev.  Eutych.  c.  25 
p.  118,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  112,)  is  more  sober  and  rational 

^^  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Tnarian  Goths, 
lesfi  barbarous,  as  it  should  seem,  than  the  Walamirtt ;  but  the  son  of 
Theodemir  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  many  Roman  cities,  (Malchu^ 
Ebcccrpt  Leg.  p.  95.) 
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the  rocks  and  precipioes  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  »»  «► 
faulted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Theodoric  the  son  oi  Tri- 
arius.  From  a  neighboring  height^  his  artful  rival  harangued 
the  camp  of  the  WalamirSy  and  branded  their  leader  with  the 
opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  peijured  txaitor,  the 
enemj  of  his  blood  and  nation,  **Are  you  ignorant,"  ex- 
claimed the  son  of  Triarius,  ^  that  it  is  the  constant  polhy  of 
the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Gk)ths  by  each  other's  swords  ?  Are 
you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  oontost  will  be 
exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge!, 
where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash 
ambition  f  Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed 
when  they  were  first  allured  from  their  native  homes  to  enlist 
under  thy  standard  ?  Each  of  them  was  then  noaster  of  three 
or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot,  hke  slaves,  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who 
are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself."  A  languid  so  well  suited 
to  the  temper  of  the  Goths  excited  clamor  and  discontent;  and 
the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was  eom« 
pelled  to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Koman  perfidy."  * 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudenoe  and  firmness  of 
Hieodoric  were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  re* 
treated  with  a  faithful  band  to  the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of 
Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Tri* 
arius"  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been 

*'  Jomandes  (c  (6,  67,  pi  696)  displays  the  servioes  of  Tbeodorie, 
lonfesses  his  rewards,  but  dissembles  nift  royoli,  of  which,  such  emious 
details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus,  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  78—97.) 
Jiarcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  ivth  consulship  (A.  I> 
684)  he  composed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliger,  Thesaurus  Temporum,  P.  il 
p  84 — 57,)  betrays  his  prejadice  and  passion:  in  Qneciam  debaochan- 
tern  .  .  .  Zenonis  munincentid  pene  pacatus  .  .  .  benefices  nunquam 
satiatus,  <fec 

*'  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him 


i 


*  Gihhon  has  omitted  much  of  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Bvzantina 
eoart  with  the  two  Thet  lories.  The  weak  emperor  attempted  to  pla^  taua 
one  agamst  the  other,  and  was  himself  in  torn  insalted,  and  the  empire  ca^. 
iged/hy  both.  The  details  of  the  sacoessive  alUanoe  flood  revolt,  of  noatility 
md  of  onion,  between  the  two  Gothic  chieftains,  to  dictate  terns  to  the  em 
feror,  may  be  fijond  in  Malchns. — ^M. 
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io  Mixioiis  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  tho 
supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  suOBcribed 
an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty.*^  The  senate  had  al- 
ready declared,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  choose  a  party  among 
the  Goths^  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  theit 
united  foToes ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds  <^  gold,  with 
the  amjde  pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  were  required  for  the 
least  xxmsiderable  of  their  armies ;  ^*  and  the  Isaurians,  who 
guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the 
privily  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
odious  to  the  Romans,  and  suspected  by  the  Barbarians :  he 
understood  the  popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  ex- 
posed in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their 
king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented 
the  painful  alternative  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  cham- 
TOon,  or  of  leading  them  to  the  field,  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno. 
Embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage  and  ambition, 
Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the  following  words: 
"Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your 
liberality,  graciously  £sten  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart !  Italy, 
the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors,  and  Rome  itself,  the  head 
and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under  the  violence 
and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with 
my  national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant  If  I  fall, 
you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  Inend : 
if,  with  the  divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your 
name,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of 
the  republic  delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms." 
The  proposal  of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the 
commission,  or  grant,  appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a 
prudent  ambiguity,  which  might  be  explained  by  the  event ; 
and  it  was  left  doubtful,  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should 
reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East" 

ogainst  the  point  of  a  spear  which  bung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  ca 
a  wagon,  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  Evagnus,  L  iii.  c.  25.^ 

^*  See  Malchus  (p.  91)  and  Evagriosi,  (1.  ill  %S6.) 

'*  Halchus,  p.  86.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill 
aod  discipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  6000  men. 

^*  Jornandes  (c  67,  p.  696,  697)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of 
Oassiodorus.    See,  compare,  and  reconcile  Frocopius,  (Gothic.  L  I  e  i,) 
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The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffiiAet] 
a  universal  ardor;  the  Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the 
Grothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in 
the  provinces,  of  the  empire ;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient 
to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession 
of  such  enchanting  objects.  The  march  of  Theodoric  must 
be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people;  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and  most 
piedous  effects,  were  carefully  transported;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the 
camp,  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  wagons,  which  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus.  For  their 
subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the  magazines  of  com 
which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of  their 
women ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  on 
the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  contributions 
which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume  to  dis- 
pute the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  almost  to  the  distress,  of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia 
and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  popu- 
lous dties,  well-cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways :  the 
reigp  of  barbarism  and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes 
of  iBulgarians,  Gepidse,  and  Sarmadans,  who  had  occupied  the 
vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their  native  fierceness,  or 
the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy. 
Tn  many  obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric  fought  and 
vanquished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skil- 
ful conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended  from  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible  banners  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy." 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already 
occupied  the  advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  River 
Sontius,  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 

the  YalesianTragment,  (p.  '^IS,)  Theophanes,  (p.  113»)  and  MarcelliDui^ 
(in  Chron.) 

"  Theodoric*8  march  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennodiua,  ^ 
1S08— 1602,)  when  the  bombast  of  the  oration  is  traniBlated  into  tiSe 
lanfoafce  of  common  sense. 

A* 
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host^  wLose  indepeDclent  Jdngs^^  or  leaders  disUuiped  the 
duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays.  Nc 
sooner  had  Theodoric  gained  a  short  repose  and  refreshment 
to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly  attacked  the  fortifica-  . 
tions  of  the  enemy;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more  ardor  to 
acquire,  than  the  mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  too 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid 
Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  reenforced  in  its 
numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage:  the  contest  was 
more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still  more  decisive ;  Odoa- 
cer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the 
vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  con- 
stancy or  of  £iith  soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent 
danger;  his  vanguard,  with  several  Gothic  counts,  which 
had  been  rashly  intrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and 
destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery;  Odoacer 
again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul.  In  the  course 
of  this  History,  the  most  voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be 
abundantly  satiated;  nor  can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark 
and  imperfect  materials  do  not  afford  a  more  ample  narrative 
of  the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  which  was 
Anally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valor  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he 
visited  the. tent  of  his  mother  "  and  sister,  and  requested,  that 
on  a  day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would 
adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  witli 
their  own  hands.  "Our  glory,"  said  he,  "is  mutual  and. 
Inseparable.    You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of 

w  ■  ■  ■  - 

>*  Tot  reges,  <fec.,  (Ennodiua,  p.  1602.)  We  must  recollect  how  much 
the  royal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  merceoaries 
of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations.  • 

'*  See  Ennodius,  p.  1603,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's 
presence,  could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hiurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches 
•f  concubine  and  bastard.* 


*  Gibhon  here  assames  that  the  mother  of  Theodoric  was  the  ooocatyini 
•f  fheodemir,  which  he  leaves  doahtfal  in  the  text. — M. 
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Tbeodoric;  aad  it  becomes  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the  geoD- 
ine^&pring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my  descent*' 
The  wife  or  concabine  of  Theodemir  was  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons'  honor 
far  above  their  safety ;  and  Ma  reported,  that  in  a  desperate 
action,  when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaches,  drove  them 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy*** 

From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conouest;  the  Vandal  ambaasadors 
surrendered  the  Island  of  Sidly,  as  a  Uwful  appendage  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  tl'o  deliverer  of  Rome  by 
the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  thdr  gates  against  the 
flying  usurper.*'  Ravenna  akme,  secure  in  the  fortificationa 
of  art  and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ; 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoaeer  carried  slaughter  and  dts* 
may  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of  provisions 
and  hopeless  of  relief^  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to 
the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers; 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna ; 
the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into  the  city,  and  the  hostile 
kings  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with 
equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy,  llie 
event  of  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After 
v>me  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and 
friendship,  Odoaeer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  banquet,  wan 
stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival. 
Secret  and  eflectual  orders  had  been  previously  despatched; 
the  faithless  and  rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment, 
and  without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred;  and  the 
royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the  Gpths,  with  the 

**  Tiaa  anecdote  is  related  on  the  inT)dem  but  respectable  aathority 
of  BigoniuB,  (OpL  torn,  i  p.  580.  De  Ocddeut  Imp.  1.  xv. :)  his  words 
•re  curious:  ''Would  you  return T  4&c.  She  prefi«2*ted  and  almoBt 
dfcplvred  the  original  recess.* 

^  Hist  HisceU.  L  xv^  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  izth 
century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanos, 
which  Muratori  has  -publishea  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
(Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  i  j>.  100.) 

*  The  aathority  of  Sigonras  would  scarcely  have  weighed^  with  Oihboo 
tocoept  for  an  indecent  anecdote.  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  similar  story  fat 
iPBa  of  th«  Italian  wars. — M. 
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tardy,  reluctant,  ambignovs  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East  TLe  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  according 
to  the  usual  forms,  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence, 
and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror,*'  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
advantageous  treaty  which  yo^  would  not  sincerely  have 
granted,  nor  weakness  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy 
of  power,  and  the  mischief  of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more 
decent  apolosy,  and  a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pro> 
.ounoed  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  introcfuce 
nto  Italy  a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author 
^  this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence 
oy  sacred  and  profane  orators;"  but  history  (in  his  time  she 
was  mute  and  inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representation 
of  the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which  clouded, 
the  virtues  of  Th^odoric"*  One  record  of  his  fame,  the 
volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorus  in  the 
royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit 
credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.'*  They  exhibit  the  forms, 
rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should 
vainly  search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the 
Barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and  learning  of  a  sophist, 
the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  precedents  of  office,  and 

'*  Prooopius  (Gotbic.  lid)  approves  himself  on  impartial  scep- 
tic; ^ao\  .  .  .  JtfXcpw  rp6iF(a  Urttve,  Caasiodomt  (in  Ohron.)  and 
Ennodius  (p.  1604)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
V'alesian  fragment  (p.  718}  may  justify  their  belief  Marcellinus  spits 
the  venom  of  a  Greek  snoject— peijuriis  illectua,  interfectusque  est, 
(in  Chroa) 

^*  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the  years  507  or  508,  (Sirmond,  tom.  i  p.  615.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  621. 
(Dupin,  Bibtiot  Eocles.  tom.  v.  p.  11 — 14.  See  Sazii  Onnmastioon, 
tom.  il  p.  12.) 

^*  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the 
Valesian  Fragment,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  ana  is  published 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  author's  name  is  unknown, 
and  his  style  is  barbarous;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits  the 
knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  president 
Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodoric,  which  at  a 
distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject 

••  The  best  edition  of  the  Variarum  lAhri  xii.  is  that  of  JoK  Garretius. 
(Botoma^i,  1679,  in  0pp.  Cassiodor.  2  vols,  in  fol. ;)  but  they  deserved 
and  required  such  an  eoitor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thoughl 
af  publiahing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Eleganza  (as  it  is  va^ 
■iooaiy  named  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspiciuKn 
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the  vague  professions,  which,  in  every  court,  and  on  everj 
occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet  ministen.  The 
reputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on 
the  vbible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own  times,  and  the 
memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  humanity, 
which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  d  the  Goths  and 
Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodorio 
assigned  the  third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honorably  arraigned 
as  the  sole  injustice  of  his  life.*  And  even  this  act  may  be 
fairly  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoaoer,  the  rights  of  con- 
quest, the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  samd  duty  of 
subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  fiuth  of  his  promises, 
had  transported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.*'  Under  the 
reign  of  Theodoric,  ^nd  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the 
Goths  soon  multipliecl  to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,*'  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  families  may 
be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  must 
have  been  already  vacant,  was  di^^uised  by  the  generous  but 
improper  name  of  hmpitaUtj  ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irregularly  di^rsed  over  the  fiice  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of 
eadi  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the  nnm- 
oer  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic  wealth  which  he  possessed 
in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinction  of  noble  and  plebaan 
were  acknowledged;**  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  werft 


'*  ProooploB,  Gothic.  L  L  e.  i  Variamm,  ii.  MaflEei  (Verona  HIhs- 
'  rata,  P.  I  p.  228)  exaggerates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he 
bated  as  an  Italian  nc^e.  The  plebeian  Muratori  croodies  under 
thdr  oppression. 

'*  Procopiua,  Goth.  L  iil  a  421.  Ennodins  describes  {p,  1612, 1613) 
the  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

*'  When  Theodoric  gave^us  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals  she 
safled  for  Africa  with  a  gikrd  of  1000  noUe  Goths,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  five  armed  followers,  (Procop.  VandaL  L  L  c  8.) 
tho  (jk>thic  nobility  must  have  been  as  numeroos  as  brave. 


*  Compwe  Gibbon,  cfa.  xxxvL  toL  iiL  p.  459,  Ac. — ^Bfaaso  obsenrcs  tfiat 
thii  diTisun  was  oondncted  not  in  a  ▼ioleDt  sad  irregdlar,  hot  in  a  logf} 
mad  orderly,  maimer.  The  Barbarian,  yvho  ooold  not  show  a  title  of  gimnt 
from  .he  officers  of  Theodoric  appointed  fiir  that  porpose,  or  a  prescriptiTe 
light  of  thfaty  yeara^  in  case  he  bad  obtained  the  pnipcrty  belbre  the  Ostio- 
golbio  coaqoesi,  was  qiected  finom  the  estate.  He  conceives  that  f  ststts  tos 
saaQiD  bw  dinaon  paid  a  thiid  of  tlieir  prodnca  QustUkliia  des  Om 
'   "  Beidwa,  p.  82.— IL 
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exempt  from  taxes,*  and  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  subjeet  only  to  the  laws  of  his  country.''  Fashicn, 
and  even  convenience,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to  as- 
Bume  the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives,  but  they  still  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue ;  and  their  contempt 
for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric  himself, 
who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declaring,  that 
the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look 
upon  a  sword.'*  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indi- 
gent Roman  to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were 
insensibly  relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  ;'^ 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  pol- 
icy of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish  this 
design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  indusy:ious  subjects,  and  to 
moderate  the  violence,  without  enervatmg  the  valor,  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.  They 
held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend :  at  the 
iK>und  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the 
conduct  of  their  provindal  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regu- 
lated camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of  the  firontiers 
was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation ;  and  each  extraordi- 
nary £sitigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and 
occasional  donatives.  Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave 
companions,  that  empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by 
the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the 
use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  of  their 
victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which  they  were  toa 
nmch  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the  lively  image  of  war  was 

*•  See  the  acknowlf^dgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  (Var.  v.  80.) 
**  Prooopius,  Goth.  L  i  c  2.  The  RouMp  l)oys  learnt  tlie  language 
(Yar.  yiil  21)  of  the  Goths.  Their  geDeraf  ignorance  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  exceptions  of  Amalasuntha,  a  female,  who  might  study  without 
shame,  or  of  Theodatus,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation 
and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

*^  A  saymg  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience :  "  Romanus 
miser  imitatur  Gothum ;  ut  utilis  {dives)  Gothus  imitatur  Romanum." 
(See  the  Fntgment  and  Notes  of  Valesius,  p.  719.) 


*  Manso  (p.  100)  qaotes  two  paasagea  from  GaflBiodoras  to  f  liow  that  tna 
Qoths  wem  D4t  exempt  from  the  fiscal  claims. — Oassiodor.  t.  19,  iy.  14 
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displayed  in  tbe  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  iji  UfeB 
Gothic  caTalrj.  A  firm  thongh.  gentle  discipline  imposed  the 
habits  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  leverence  the 
laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  dvil  sodety,  and  to  dis- 
claim the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and  private 
revenge." 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  The- 
odoric  had  spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  aa  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of 
peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to 
a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  unifonnly  employed  for  the 
bc»t  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing  their 
manners.**  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Bavenna  firom 
the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his  wisdom, 
magnificence,**  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometinies  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the 
gift  d*  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished 
even  the  princes  of  Graul  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of 
his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  alliances,**  a  wife,  two 
daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  fiunily  of  The- 
odoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Buigundians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Yandids,  and  the  Thuringians,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  ci  the  great 
republic  of  the  West**    It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of 

'*  Tbe  view  of  the  militarT  establishment  of  the  Qoths  in  Italy  is 
collected  firom  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodoms  (Yar.  i  24, 40 ;  iii..  3, 24, 48 ; 
iv.  13, 14 ;  V.  26, 27 ;  viil  3,  4,  25.)  They  are  iUastnUed  by  the  learned 
Mascou,  (HiBt  of  Uie  Germans,  L  zl  40    11,  Annotatioa  ziv.)* 

"  See  the  deamess  and  vigor  of  his  negotiatioiis  in  Ennodins, 
(p.  1607,)  and  Gassiodorus,  (Yar.  iiL  1,  2,  8,4;  iv.  18;  v.  48,  44,) 
who  gives  the  difierent  styles  of  frieodship,  counsel  ezpostola- 
tioo,  Sc 

**  "Evea  of  his  table  (Yar.  vi  9)  and  palace,  (vil  5.)  The  admira- 
tion of  strangers  is  represented  as  tbe  most  ^rational  motive  to  justify 
these  vain  expenses,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to 
whom  these  provinces  were  intmsted. 

**  See  the  pofalic  and  private  alliaiices  of  the  (Gothic  monarch,  with 
the  Borgnndniis,  (Yar.  1  46,  46,)  with  ihe  Franks,  (ii.  40,)  with  the 
Thnringians,  (iv.  1,)  and  with  the  Vandals,  (v.  1 ;)  each  of  these  epis- 
tles affords  some  carious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
Uarbarian& 

**  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Gassiodoras,  (Yar.  iv.  1, 

'*  Compare  !iaxMO,  Gescfaichte  des  Ost  QothiBchen  Beicbes,  p.  114. — ^U. 
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Gennany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  HeniB^ 
a  fierce  people  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor,  and  who  con- 
demned their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  loss 
of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of  their  strength.'*  The 
king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friendship  of  The- 
odoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to 
the  barbaric  rites  of  a  military  adoption.'*  From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  iEstians  or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of 
native  amber "  at  the  feet  of  a  prince,  whose  fame  had  ex- 


iz.  1,)  Jornandes,  (c  68,  p.  698,  699,)  and  the  Valealin  Fragmont^ 
.  720,  721.)    Peace,  honorable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theo- 


done. 

ST 


The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procopiua, 
(Qoth.  L  il  c  14,)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and 
minate  researches  of  M.  de  Buat»  (Hist  des  reuples  Andens,  tom.  is. 
p.  848— 896.*) 

"*  Variarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  by  Cassiodorus ;  out  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the 
sentiments  <k  the  Gk>thic  king  into  the  language  of  Roman  eloquence. 

'*  Cassiodorus,  who  quotes  Tadtus  to  the  .^stians,  the  unlettered 
"avages  of  the  Baltic,  ( v  ar.  ▼.  2,)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 


*  Compare  Manso,  Ost  Gothische  Reich.  Beylage,  vf.  Malte-Bran  brings 
Chem  from  SoandiiuiTia:  their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  language, 
are  Gtothic  "  They  fixigfat  almost  naked,  like  the  Icelandic  Berserkirs 
their  bravery  was  like  inadness:  few  in  namber,  they  were  mostly  of  royal 
blood.  What  ferocity,  what  unrestrained  license,  sullied  their  victories! 
The  Goth  respects  the  church,  the  priests,  the  senate ;  the  Heruli  manjg^le 
all  in  a  general  massacre :  there  is  no  pity  for  age,  no  refuge  for  chastity. 
Among  themselves  there  is  the  same  ferocity:  the  sick  and  the  aged  are 
put  to  death,  at  Uieir  own  request,  daring  a  solemn  festival ;  the  widow 
'mds  her  days  by  hanging  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadows  her  hus- 
band's tomb.  All  these  circumstances,  so  striking  to  a  mind  femiliar  with 
Scandinavian  history,  lead  as  to  discover  among  the  Heruli  not  so  mudi  a 
nation  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound  by  an  oath  to  live  and 
die  together  with  theur  arms  in  their  hands.  Their  name,  sometimes  writ- 
ten Heruli  or  Eruli..  sometimes  Aeruli,  siffniGed,  according  to  an  ancient 
author,  (Isid.  Hispal.  in  gloss,  p.  24,  ad  caic.  Lex.  Philolog.  Martini,  11,) 
nableSf  and  appears  to  correspond  better  with  the  Scandinavian  word  iarl  or 
earl,  than  with  any  of  those  numerous  derivations  proposed  by  etymolo- 
gists." Malte-Brun,  voL  i.  p.  400,  (edit  1831.)  Of  aU  the  Barbarians  who 
threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Boman  empire,  it  is  most  diflSoult  to 
trace  the  ori^  of  the  Heruli.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  vexy  power- 
fal  as  a  nation,  and  branches  of  them  are  foand  in  countries  very  remote 
from  each  other.  In  my  opinion  they  belong  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  have  a 
close  affinity  with  the  Scyrri  or  Hirri.  They  were,  pOBsibly.  a  division  of 
that  nation.  They  are  often  mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Alani 
Though  brave  and  formidable,  they  were  never  numerous,  ncnr  did  they  found 
any  state. — St  Martin,  vi>L  vi.  p.  375. — M.  Sohafarck  considers  tnam  da 
■ooodants  of  the  Hirri,  of  which  Heruli  is  a  diminuUve. — Slawisnbe  AJtar 
thAtter. )  4.??.— M.  1845. 
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tiled  tlieiD  to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerotn  jovrnej 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  countty  **  from  whenoe 
the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  he  maintaiDed  a  fre- 
quent and  friendly  correspondence :  the  Italians  were  clothed 
in  the  rich  sables"  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  its  sovereigns,  after 
a  voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the 
thirteen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the  v^uo 
appellation  of  Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied,  lluit 
northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  high  as 
the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of  the 
polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at  each 
summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  of  forty 
days.^'  The  long  night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mourn- 
ful season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  mountain  tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  re- 
turning light,  and  proclaimed  to  the  plain  below  the  festival 
of  his  resurrection.** 


shores  have  ever  been  fomoos,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the 
BUD,  and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  sub- 
'^Qce  is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  <»I  and  a  min- 
waladd 

**  Seanaa,  or  Thule,  ift  described  by  Jomandee  (a  8,  p.  610 — 61 3  i 
ipd  Procopios,  ^Goth  L  it  c.  15.)  Ketdber  the  Goth  nor  ths  Greek  had 
visited  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  exile 
at  Ravenna  or  Constantinople. 

*^  Sapherinas  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jomandes  they  inhabited  Sue- 
tkoHM,  tne  proper  Sweden;  but  that  beautifid  race  of  animals  has 
gradoally  been  driven  into  the  eaatera  parts  of  Siberia.  ^See  Buflfon, 
(Hist  Nat  torn.  xiiL  p^  809 — 818,  quarto  edition ;)  Pennant^  (System 
of  Quadrupeds,  voL  I  p.  322 — 828;)  Gmelin,  (Hist  G6n  des.  Voyages, 
tom.  zviiL  p.  257,  258 ;}  and  Levesque,  (Hist  ae  Russie,  tom.  v.  p.  165, 
166,514,515.) 

*'  In  the  system  or  romance  of  Mr.  Bailly,  (Lettres  sur  lea  Sciences 
et  sur  TAtlantide,  tom.  L  p.  249 — 256,  torn.  ii.  p.  114 — 189,)  the  phoe- 
nix of  the  Edda,  and  the  anr.ual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  This  ingenious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  Buffon;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  leason  to  withstand  the 
majKic  of  their  philoeophy. 

^  Avrij   TS   6ev>fraiC  fi   Mylar ti  tcSk  lofrCdV   lari^  SayS    PrOCOpiuS.      At 

present  a  rudo  Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the 
Samoyede?  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland,  (Hist  des  Voyages,  torn. 
zviiL  p  508,  509,  tom.  xix.  p.  105, 106,  527,  528;)  yet  according  tc 
Ckrctins  Samojuts  coelum  atque  astra  adorant  numina  hjuid  alB* 
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The  life^of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritdriaba 
example  of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  prida 
of  victory  and  the  vigor  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and 
tliirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil  government^ 
iuid  the  hostilities,  in  which  he  was  sometimes  involved,  were 
speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by 
the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  uiider  a  strong  and  rag 
ular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  RhsBtia,  Nori* 
cum;  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  I)anube 
and  the  territoiy  of  the  Bavarians,^^  to  the  petty  kingdom 
erected  by  the  Gepidee  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  pru- 
aence  could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such 
feeble  and  turbulent  neighbors;  and  his  justice  might  claim 
the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  hid  king- 
dom, or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a 
servant,  who  was  named  perfidious  because  he  was  success- 
ful, awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius;  and 
a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protectioD 
which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  af&irs^. 
had  granted  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  9 
general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  provisions  and 
arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  wagons,  were  distributed  to 
the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But  in  the  fields  of  Mar- 
gus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns ;  the  flower  and  even,  the  hope  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and  such  was  the 
temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that,  as  their  leader  had  not  given  tiie  signal  of  pillage, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet.'* 
Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  court  despatched 


iniquiora,  (de  Rebu3  Belgiois,  I  iv.  p.  838,  folio  edition.;)  a  sentence 
which  Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned 

**  See  the  Hist  des  Peuples  Anciens,  <&c^  tonL  ix.  p.  255 — 273,  896 
— 501.  The  count  de  Boat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Ba- 
varia :  a  liberal  curiosity  ptx)mpted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  germ  of  twelve  respectable 
volumes. 

**  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  the  Illyricum,  in 
J)niaDde8^  (c  58,  p.  699;)  Ennodius,  (p.  1607 — 1610;)  Marcellinu^ 
(u  Chron.  p.  44,  47, 48 ;)  and  Cassiodorus,  (in  Chro*«  an^  Var.  iii  2S 
¥),  hr.  18,  viL  4»  24,  via  9, 10.  U.  21,  ix.  8,  9.) 
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two  hundred  ships  and  eight  thousand  men  to  pluodei  th« 
sea-ooast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia :  they  assaulted  the  ancient 
city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  a 
happy  country,  aud  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont^  proud  of 
their  piratical  victory  over  a  people  whom  they  still  presumed 
to  consider  as  their  Rom^  brethren/'  Their  retreat  was 
possibly  hastened  by  thei  activity  of  Theodoric;  Italy  was 
covered  by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels/^  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  despatch;  and  his  firm  modera- 
tion was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honorable  peace.  He 
maintained,  with  a  powerful  hand,  the  balance  of  the  West, 
till  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ; 
and  although  unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kins- 
man, the  king  of  the  Visigoths^  he  saved  the  remains  of  his 
family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the  midst  of 
their  victorious  career.'  I  am  not  desirous  Jto  prolong  oi 
repeat^*  this  narrative  of  military  events,  the  least  interesting 
of  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that 
the  Alemanni  were  protected,^*  that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Visi- 
goths, who  revered  him  as  their  national' protector,  and  as  the 
guarcuan  of  his  grandchild,  the  in&nt  son  of  Alaric  Under 
this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  prae- 
torian prefecture  of  Uie  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the 
civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute 
and  apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely 
refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.^     The 


*^  I  cannot  ibrbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  classic  stylo  of 
Count  Marcellinus :  Romanus  comes  domesticorum,  et  Rosticus  comes 
ftcholariormn  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidemque  dromonibus, 
octo  millia  militwn  armatorum  secnm  ferentibus,  ad  devastanda  Italia) 
littora  processerunt^  ut  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquiasimam  civitatem 
aggrcssi  sunt;  remensoque  mari  in  honestam  victoriam  quam  piratico 
ausu  Romani  ez  Romania  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  OsBsari  reportarunt,  (in 
Chron.  p.  48.)»  See  Variar.  L  16,  ii  88. 

^''  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions,  (Var.  iv.  15,  v.  16 — 20.) 
These  armed  boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessela 
of  Agamemnon  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    [Manso,  p.  121.] 

*•  Vol  ill  p.  581—685. 

*•  Ennodins  (p.  1610)  and  Oassiodbrus,  in  the  royal  name,  (Var.  u. 
41,)  record  his  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni 

*'  Tlie  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
•ome  perplexity  in  Oassiodorus,  (Var.  iil  82,  83,  41,  43,  44,  r.  S9,) 
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Gt>Uiic  sdvereignty  was  established  from  Smly  to  the  Danube, 
from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned 
over  the  &irest  portion  of  the  Western  empire.** 

The  miion  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for 
ages  the  transient  happiness  of  ItAly ;  and  the  first  of  nations, 
a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might 
have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  re- 
spective virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  second- 
ing such  a  revolution  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theod 
oric:  he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a 
legislator ;  **  and  while  he  indulged  the  GoUis  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and 
even  the  abuses,  of  the  poIiticEd  system  which  had  been 
framed  by  Constantine  and  his  successors.  From  a  tender 
regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian 
declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and  the  diadem,  of  the  em- 
perors ;  b]it  he  assumed,  under  the  hereditary  title  of  king, 
the  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of  Imperial  prerogative.** 
His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  am- 
biguous: he  celebrated,  in  pompous  style,  the  harmony  of 
the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own  government  as  thq  per- 
fect similitude  of  a  sole  and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed 
above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  preeminence  which  he 
modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anasta^ius.  The 
alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by  the 
unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls;  but  it  should  seem  that 
the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric  accepted 

Jornaodes,  (c  58,  p.  098,  699,)  and  Procopiua,  (Qoth.  L  L  a  12.)  I 
will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  ooatradictory  argumeDta 
of  the  Abb6  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

»»  Theophanes,  p.  113. 

*'  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by 
Theodoric  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Italy,  (Goth.  1.  il  c.  6.)  He 
must  moan  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is  still 
extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles.* 

*'  llie  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins:  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  Italiss  Medii  .^ri,  torn, 
ii.  dissert,  zzvil  p.  577 — 579.  -Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  NapoU, 
L  pi  166.) 

*  See  Manso,  93.    Savigny,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  et  veq. — ^M. 
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a  formal  49aii8riiiaiioQ  from  the  sorereigi]  of  Constantinople.** 
The  Gbthic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of  the 
court  of  Theodositts  or  Yalentinian.  The  Praetorian  praefeciy 
the  prwfect  of  Rome,  the  qnsestor,  the  master  of  the  ofBce^ 
with  the  public  and  patrimonial  treasurers,*  whose  functions 
are  painted  in  gaudy  colors  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorua, 
Atill  continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  sub- 
ordinate care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to 
seven  consukrs,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who 
governed  the  fifteen  regiona  of  Italy  according  to  the  princi- 
ples, and  even  the  forms,  of  Roman  jurisprudence.**  The 
violence  of  the  conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow 
artifice  of  judicial  proceedings ;  the  dvil  administration,  with 
its  honors  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the  Italians ;  and 
the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws 
and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two  thirds  of  their 
landed  property.f  It  had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to 
conceail  the  introduction  of  monarchy;  it  was  the  policy  of 
■   I  ■  ■  ■  '  .- ....  - 

*^  The  aUkmce  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented 
by  Oastiodcrus  (Var.  i  1,  if.  1,  2»  8,  vi  1)  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  ii 
e.  6,  L  iii.  c.  21,)  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastasius  and  The- 
odoric;  bat  Um  figtiitetive  slyle  df  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a 
very  different  sease  at  OooBtantinople  and  Ravenna. 

**  To  the  xvil  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Panl  Wamefrid  the  deacon 
(De  Beb.  Loogobard.  L  ii.  c  14 — 22)  has  subjdned  an  zviiith,  the 
Apennine,  (Muraton,  Script  Rerum  Italiearum,  torn,  i  p.  481 — 443.) 
Bat  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and 
the  two  Rhsitias,'  as  well  as  the  Oottiaa  Alps,  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned to  a  military  government  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that 
now  form  the  kaigdom  of  Naples  is  labored  by  Giannone  (tom.  i.  p. 
172, 178)  with  patriotic  diligence. 


*  All  causes  between  Boman  and  Roman  werejadged  by  the  old  Eoman 
ooorts.  The  comes  Gkithomm  jndged  between  uotfa  and  Goth ;  between 
Ooths  and  Romans,  (withoat  considering  which  was  die  plaintiff.)  the  comes 
Gochoram,  wfth  a  Roman  jurist  as  hiii  assessor,  ma]ung  a  kind  of  mixed 
jorisdiction.  bat  with  a  nataral  predominance  to  the  side  of  the  Gotb 
Savigiiy,  voL  i  p.  290. — ^M. 

t  Muiso  emimerates  and  develops  at  some  leng^th  the  foUowtDg  soarces  of 
the  royal  levenne  of  TheodorTc:  1.  A  domain,  either  by  saccession  to  thai 
of  Odottcer,  or  a  part  of  the  third  of  the  lands^  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
patrimooy.  1.  Regalia,  including  mines,  unclaimed  estates,  treasure-trove, 
and  coo&oations.  3.  Land  tax.  4.  Aurarium,  like  the  Chiysargyrum,  a 
tax  on  certain  branches  of  trade.  5.  Grant  of  Monopolies.  6.  Siliqaaticum, 
a  small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  7.  Portoria,  customs. 
Manso,  96,  111.  Ssvigny  (i.  285)  supposes  that  in  many  cases  the  property 
noniDed  in  the  original  owner,  who  paid  his  tertia,  a  third  of  the  prodr— 
10  the  crown,  vol.  in  2P5.— 'M. 
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Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  Barbarian.^  If  bis  sub- 
jects were  sometimes  awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a 
Koman  government,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort 
from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had  penetration 
to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public 
interest  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed, 
and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Praetorian  prsefect  for  his  unshaken 
fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers 
of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus,"  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on 
his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  pru- 
dent or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassiodorus  pre- 
served his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favor ;  and 
after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honors  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  stu- 
dious solitude  of  Squillace.* 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty 

**  See  the  Gothic  hbtory '  of  Procopius,  (L  i.  c.  1, 1.  ii.  c.  6,)  the 
Epistles  of  Casaiodorus»  (passim;  but  especiaUj  the  vth  and  vith  book^ 
which  contain  the /ormti/<B,  or  patents  of  offices,)  and  the  Civil  History 
of  Giannone,  (torn,  i  1.  iL  iiL)  The  Gothic  coonts^  which  he  places 
in  every  Italian  city)  are  annihilated,  however,  by  Maffiei,  (Verona  II 
lustrata,  P.  L  L  viil  p.  227  ;  for  those  of  Syracnse  and  Naples  (Var 
vL  22,  23)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

*''  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Oassiodorus,  the  father  (Yar.  L  24, 
40)  and  the  son,  (iz.  24,  25,)  were  successively  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodoria  The  son  was  bom  in  the  year  479 :  hii 
various  epistles  as  qusstor,  master  of  the  offices,  aiMl  PrsBtorian  prss- 
fecty  extend  from  509  to  589,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty 
years,  (Tiraboschi  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn,  iil-p.  7«-«24. 
Fabricius,  Bibliot  Lat  Med.  ^vi,  torn.  i.  p.  357,  858,  edit  Mansi.) 

*  CasnLodoraR  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family ;  his  grandfather  had 
flistingtiished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  a^inat  the  ravages  of  Gen- 
seric ;  his  lather  held  a  high  rank  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  III.,  ei^oyed 
the  friendship  of  iEtias,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Attila.  Cassiodorus  himself  was  first  the  treasarer  of  the 
nrivate  expenditure  to  Odoacer,  afterwards  "  count  of  the  sacred  largesses*" 
Y  ielding  with  the  rest  of  the  Aomans  to  the  dominion  of  Theodoric,  he  was 
tnstrumental  intbe  peaceable  submission  of  Sicily;  was  successively  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  provinces  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania,  qussstor,  magister 
fialatii,  PrsBtorian  prsefect,  patrician,  consul,  and  j>rivate  secretary,  aM.  in 
act,  first  minister  of  the  king.  He  was  five^  times  Prstorlan  prafect 
under  different  sovereigns,  the  last  time  in  the  reign  of  Vidges.  This  is  the 
theory  of  Manso,  which  is  not  unencumbered  with  difficulties.  iL  Buat  ha4 
supposed  that  it  was  the  £uber  of  Cassiodorus  who  held  the  c^ce  firrt 
named.  Compare  Manso,  p.  85,  &.c.,  and  Beylage,  vii.  It  certainly  appears 
hnprobable  that  Cassiodorus  should  have  been  count  of. the  sacred^largesses 
at  twenty  years  old. — M. 
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of  the  Gothic  kiug  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate  ** 
and  people.  The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  hj  sonorooB 
epithets  and  formal  professions  of  respect,  which  had  been 
more  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  an- 
cestora.  The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the 
three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  .amuse* 
ments.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found 
even  in  the  measure  of  liberality ;  ^*  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 
an  allowance  of  bread  ^nd  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent 
citizens ;  and  every  office  was  deemed  honorable  which  was 
ooi^ecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and  happiness.  The 
pubhc  games,  such  as  the  Greek  ambassador  might  politely 
i^plaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Caesars  :  yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pan- 
tomime arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  Afirica  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and 
dexterity  of  ^  the  hunters ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either 
patiently  tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green 
factions,  whose  contests  so  often  filled  the  circus  with  clamor 
and  even  with  blood.*'  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  peaceful 
reign,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world;  the 
senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute 
a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Yalehtanian ;  and  he  nobly  supported 
that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  govern- 
ment," in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce 
in  public,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this 
august  ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  gloiy;  and 
a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could  only  hope, 
in  his  pious  &ncy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  tiie  celestial  splen- 
dor of  the  new  Jerusalem.*'      During  a  residence  of  six 

*         ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  —  -I  —■  I         I  ■      I    ,  ■-»  ^  ■        ■     ,1  I  I  ■■  ^        ■ 

**  See  his  regard  for  the  flenate  ia  Cochkeut,  (Vii  Theod.  viil  p. 
72—80.) 

^  No  moi'e  than  120^000  modiit  or  four  thousand  quarters,  (Aqodjiil 
Valesian.  p.  721,  and  Yar.  i.  S5,  vi.  18,  xi.  6,  89.) 

**  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectaeles  of  the  drcos,  the 
amphithesitre,  Snd  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Oassi- 
odorus,  (Var.  i  20,  27,  30,  31, 82,  iii.  61,  iv.  61,  illustrated  by  the  xivth 
Annotation  of  Mascou's  History),  who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the 
subject  with  ostentatious,  though  agreeable,  learning. 

^  Anonym.  Yales.  p.  721.  Marius  Aventiceneift  in  Chron.  In  ilw 
««Ie  of  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  oonquenr  is  at  least  «f 
mx$Ak  above  Yalentinian,.  as  he  may  seem  infi^rwr  to  Triuan. .  . 

•?  Vie  Fulgentif  in  Baron.'  An^  Eccles.  A.  D  660,  tfo.  16,  *    '' 
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iDonifas,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  denaeftnor 
of  the  Gothic  king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monu* 
ments  that  remained  of  their .  ancient  greatness*  He  im« 
printed  the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Gapitoline  hill, 
and  frankly  confessed  that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh 
wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  the- 
atre of  Pompey  appeared,  evca  in  its  decav,  as  a  hxge  moun* 
tain  artificially  hollowed,  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human 
industry ;  and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  ri^er  of  gold  must 
have  been  drained  to  ereci  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Ti- 
tus/* From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  was  diffuvsed  into  every  part  o^  the  city ; 
among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  t]>e  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed 
along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches, 
till  it  descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The 
long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries, 
in  their  pristine  strength;  and  these  subterraneous  channels 
have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome.** 
The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation 
whom  they  had  subdued.**    The  royal  edicts  were  framed  t<» 

**  Casstodorns  deacribes  in  his  pompous  style  the  Forum  of  Trsjan, 
(Yar.  vii.  6,)  the  tbeatrci  of  MaroeUus,  (iv.  51,)  and  the  amt^theatre 
of  Titus,  (y.  42 ;)  and  hi3  deficriptioDs  are  not  unif orthy  of  the  read- 
er's perusal  According  xo  the  modem  prices,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy 
oompates  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now 
cost  twenty  milUooi  of  French  livres,  (M4m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions,  tom.  zxviil  p.  586,  586.)  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fUbric! 

**  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacss,  see  Strabo,  (L.v.  p.  360;)  Pliny, 
(Hist  Natur.  zzxvl  24;  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  iii.  80,  81,  vL  6 ;).  PVoco- 
pius,  (Goth.  L  L  c.  19 ;)  and  Nardini,  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514-*522.) 
How  such  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome^  is  yet  a 
problem.* 

**  For  the  Gothic  eare  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorus 
(Var.  i  21,  26,  ii.  84,  iv.  80,  vil  6, 18, 15)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment, 

(p.  '^«1.) 

*  See  Niehuhr,  toI.  i.  p.  402.  These  stapendous  works  are  among  the 
flMMt  stnkiBg  confinnatioiiB  of  Niebohr's  views  of  the  eaiiy  Roman  bistoiy ; 
at  least  they  appear  to  justify  his  strong  sentence — '*  These  works  and  taS 
baildiiig  m  tne  Capitol  attest  with  nnqoestionable  evidence  dial  tht 
BoiQB  of  tlM  later  kmgs  was  the  "Jiief  city  of  a  great  state.  '-^-^Pago  tt9 
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preTent  the  abuses,  the  n^lect,  or  the  depredattons  of  the  cit- 
tsens  themselves ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand  tiles,  and 
the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  assigned 
for  the-  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A 
similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble 
of  men  or  animals.    The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have 

g'lven  a  modem  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the 
arbarians;**  the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  sacra  were 
diligently  restored ; "  the  &mous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived 
the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of  peace ; " 
and  an  <^Bcer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  arik,  which 
Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  onoment  of  his  king- 
dom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred 
the  residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with 
his  own  hands."  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he 
removed  his  court  to  Verona^*  on  the  northern  firontier,  and 
the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  auUientic  model  of  Gothic  architecture. 
These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  dties,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  use* 
ful  or  splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  por- 
ticos, and  palaces/'  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was 
more  truly  conspicuous  in  the  busy  scene  of  labor  and  luxury, 

'*  Yar.  vil  16.  These  hones  of  Monte  Oavallo  had  been  transport- 
ed from  Alexandria  to  the  hatha  of  Oonstantine,  fNardini,  p.  188.) 
Their  sculptnre  is  disdamed  \y  the  Abb6  Dubos,  (Reflexions  sur  h& 
Podsie  et  snr  la  Peinture,  torn,  i  section  89,)  and  admired  by  Winkel- 
man,  (Hist  de  I'Art,  tom.  ii  p.  159.) 

"  Yar.  X.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triamphal 
sar,  (Gaper  de  Elephantis,  ii.  10.) 

**  Procopius  (Goth.  L  iv.  c  21)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's 
cow,  which  is  celebrated  by  the  &i\ae  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epi^ams, 
Antholog.  L  iv,  p.  802 — 306,  edit  Hea  StepL;  Anson.  Epigram. 
iTui. — ^Ixym.) 

**  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (il  8,  p.  1898, 1894)  on  this  garden 
lOtl  the  royal  gardener. 

'*  His  affection  for  that  dty  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  **yeroim 
hia,"  and  the  legend  of  the  hero ;  imder  the  barharous  name  of  IKe- 
Irich  of  Bern,  (Peringsdold  and  Oochloenm,  p.  240,^  Maffel  traces  him 
irith  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his  native  country,  (L  ix.  p.  280 — 288.) 

T^  See  Maffei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  Part  l  p  281,  282,  808,  Ac)  Ha 
lupatea  Gothic  ar::]utecture,  like  the  oorruptm  o^  laogciige,  writiag; 

VOL.  IV. — ^B 
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m  the  rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoyment  of  national  wealtii. 
From  the  shades  of  Tibor  and  PrseneBte^  the  Romim  senaton 
stiil  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm  sun,  and  salnbii* 
ous  springs  of  Baiae ;  and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on  s<^id 
moles  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the  various  pro»- 
pect  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  hit  and 
fruitful  province  of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace 
of  Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigation  of  <me  hundred  miles.  The 
lich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
Exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  populous  fidr  annu* 
ally  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance,  and  superstition.  In 
the  solitude  of  Oomum,  which  had  once  been  aninutted  by  the 
mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  basin  above  sixty  miles  in 
length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed  the 
mai^in  of  the  Larian  lake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and 
of  chestnut  trees.*'  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of 
peace,  and  the  number  of  husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the 
redemption  of  captives.**  The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold 
mine  in  Bruttium,  were  carefully  explored,  and  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  culti- 
vated by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward  must  de* 


«&c.,  not  to  the  Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.    Compare 
his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi,  (torn,  ill  p.  61.*) 

''  The  villas,  cUmate,  and  landscape  of  Baias,  (  V  ar.  ix.  6 ;  see  Cluver 
Italia  Antiq.  L  iv.  c  2,  p.  1119,  <b&,)  Xstria,  (Var.  ziL  22,  26,)  and  Co- 
mmn,  (Var.  zL  14 ;  compare  with  Pliny's  two  vilks,  iz.  7,)  are  agree- 
ably pamted  in  the  Epistles  of  GassiodoruB. 

^>  In  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies^  (Ennodius,  p.  16*78 
1679, 1680.)  St  Epiphanins  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom 
6000  captives  from  the  Burgundians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy..  Such  deeds 
are  the  oest  of  miracles. 


*  Mr.  HaJlam  (voL  iii.  p.  432)  observes  that  "  the  iniage  of  Theodoric's 
palace"  is  represented  in  Maffei,  not  from  a  coin,  bat  from  a  seal,  Compare 
D'Agincourt  (Storia  dell'  arte,  Italian  Transit  Architettara,  Plate  zvii.  No. 
2,  aiKl  Pittora,  Plate  xvi.  Na  15,)  where  there  is  likewise  an  engraving  from 
a  mosaic  in  the  church  of  8t  Apollinaris  in  Ravenna,  representing  a  bnililf 
Ing  ascribed  to  Theodoric  in  that  city.  Neither  of  these,  as  Mr.  Hallam  jnsdy 
observes,  in  the  least  approximates  to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style.  Th^ 
are  evidently  the  degenerate  £loman  ardiitectare,  and  more  resemble  tna 
early  attempts  of  oar  architects  to  get  back  from  oar  national  Qotfaic  Into  a 
classical  Greek  style.  One  of  them  calls  to  mind  Inigo  Jones  s  inner  qni 
nngle  in  St  John's  College  Oxford.  Compare  Hallam  aud  IXAginoiMtt 
«isL  i.  V.  140->1 45.— M.  I 
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pend  on  the  contannance  of  the  public  prosperitj/^  Whenever 
the  seasons  were  less  propitions,  the  donhUiil  precautions  of 
forming  mi^azines  of  com,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state ;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty  which  an  industrious  people 
produced  from  a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  some- 
times sold  in  Italy  for  less  than  three  fiiithings,  and  a  quarter 
of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence/*  A  country 
possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects  of  exchange  soon  attract* 
ed  the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  en- 
couraged and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The 
free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water  was  re- 
stored and  extended ;  the  city  gates  were  never  shut  either  by 
day  or  by  night ;  and  the  common  saying,  that  a  purse  of 
gold  might  1^  safely  left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the 
conscious  security  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  difierence  of  religion  is  always,  pernicious,  and  often 
fatal,  to  the  harmony  of  the  prince  and  people :  the  Gothic 
conqueror  had  been  educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism, 
and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nioene  faith.  But  the 
persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  zeal ;  and  he 
pio\]sly  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  Others,  without  conde- 
scending to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological  met- 
aphysics. Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian 
sectaries,  he  justly  conceited  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  public  worship,  and  his  external  reverence  for  a  super- 
stition which  he  despised,  may  have  nourished  in  his  mind 
the  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or  philosopher.    The 

'*  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Tales,  p.  721, 
and  Cassiodorus,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  follow- 
iug  heads :  iron  mine,  ( Yar.  iii.  23 ;)  gold  mine,  (ix,  3 ;)  Pomptine  marshes,, 
(il  32,  33  ;)  Spoleto,  (ii.  21 ;)  com,  (L  34,  x.  A,  28,  xl  11,  12 ;)  trade, 
(vL/?,  vil  9, 23 ;)  fair  of  Leucothoe  or  St  Cyprian  in  Lucania,  (viii.  83 ;) 
plenty,  (xii.  4;)  the  cursus,  or  pubUc  post,  (L  29,  ii.  31,  iv.  47,  v.  5,  vi 
6,  vS.  33  ;)  the  Flaminian  way,  (xii.  18.*) 

^'  LX  modii  tritici  in  solidum  ipeius  tempore  faenrnt^  et  vinnm  xxx 
amphoras  in  solidum,  (Fragment,  vales.)  Com  was  distributed  from 
tlie  granaries  at  xv  or  xxv  modii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  price  was 
still  moderate. 

*  The  inscription  commemomtiye  of  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshei 

*  may  be  found  m  many  works;  in  Grater,  Inaeript  Ant  Heidelbeig,  p.  l.t% 

Ko.  8.    With  -vnriations,  in  Nicolai  Do*  bonificameoti  delle  terre  Pontine,  pi 

103.    In  SartorioB,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  reign  (if  Theodoric,  and  Mane* 

Beylage,  zip-^M- 
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Catholics  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with  relnc* 
Canoe,  the  peace  of  the  church;  their  clergy,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honorably  entertained  in 
the  palace  of  Theodoric ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of 
Caesarins  ^*  and  Epiphanius,^^  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries 
and  Pavia;  and  presented  a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of 
St  Peter,  without  any  scrupuious  inquiry  into  the  creed  of 
the  apostle/*  His  &vorite  Goths,  and  even  his  mother,  were , 
permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  his 
long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  Catholic, 
who,  eiuer  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the 
religion  of  the  conqueror.'*  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians 
themselves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  religious 
worship ;  the  magistriates  were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  im- 
munities of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  possessions ;  the  bishops 
held  their  synods,  the  metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction, 
and  the  privileges  of  sanctunry  were  maintained  or  moderated 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.**  With 
the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the 
church ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored  or  extended  some 
useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  West.     He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 


^"  See  the  life  of  St  CsBsarius  in  Bajponius,  (A.  D.  608,  No.  12,  18, 
U.)  The  kiog  presented  him  with  SCO  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of 
ulver  of  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

^^  Ennodius  in  Yit  St  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1672— 
1 690.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  important  fiavors  on  tliis  bishop,  -whom 
he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

^*  Devotissimus  ac  si  Catholicus,  (Anonym.  Tales,  p.  720 ;)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  ulyer  candlesticks  (eerostrata)  of  the 
weight  of  seventy  pounds*  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Con- 
standnople  and  France^(Ana8tasiu8  in  Yit  Pont  in  Hormisda,  p.  84, 
edit  Paris.) 

'*  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  ^Ennodius,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Yales.  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  L  i  c.  1,  L  il  c  6)  may  be  studied  in  the 
Epistles  of  Cassiodorus,  under  the  following  heacU :  bishops,  (Yar.  I 
9,  viil  16,  24,  xi.  23 ;)  immunUieSt  (I  26,  il  29,  80 ;)  church  laniis  (iv. 
17,  20 ;)  sanctuaries,  (ii.  11,  iiL  47 ;)  church  plate,  (xii.  20  0  discipline, 
(iv.  44 ;)  which  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the  nead  of  llie 
church  as  well  as  of  die  state.* 

***  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon 
who  turned  Arian,  (Theodor.  Lector.  No.  17.)  Why  is  Theodoric  sur- 
named  A/erf  From  Vaferf  (Yales.  ad  loc.)    A  light  conjecture. 


*  He  i«ooa»ncnded  the  same  toleration  to  the  eraperor  Justin.*-]!. 
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and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontifiT,  to  wh^m  the  venerabk 
name  of  pops  was  now  appropriated.  The  peaoe  or  the 
revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy 
and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both 
in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  had  been  declared  in  a  nimierous 
synod  to  be  pore  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  jac  gment" 
When  the  dbair  of  St  Peter  was  disputed  by  Symmadius  and 
Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons  before  the  tribunal 
of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  pre- 
vented the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furious  contests  of  a 
schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the  scandalous 
venality  of  the  papal  elections.** 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition 
of  Italy ;  but  our  fsEmcy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  01 
misery,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest  The  fair 
prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  wisdom  of 
Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his  power  might  be  resisted, 
and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popu- 
lar hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of 
victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of 
Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society ;" 
a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the  calamities  of  war,  would 
have  crushed  the  rising  agriculture  of  Liguria;  a  rigid  pre- 
emption of  com,  whidh  was  intended  for  the  public  relief, 
must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dan- 
gerous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Theo  1- 

"'  Ennodius,  p.  1621, 1622, 1686, 1688.  His  libel  was  approved  iiA 
registered  (synodaliter)  by  a  Roman  eoundl,  (Baronins,  A.  JD.  508,  No. 
6.    Franciecus  Pagi  in  Breviar.  Pont  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  242.) 

**  See  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  viii  16,  iz.  16, 16,)  Anastaains,  ^in  Sym- 
macho,  p.  81,)  and  the  zviith  AmiotatioQ  of  Masoovu  Baronius,  Pagi, 
and  most  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an  angry  growl,  thl^ 
Gotliic  usurpation. 

**  He  disabled  them — alicentia  testandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned-— 
Jamentabili  justitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  these  penalties  were  en* 
acted  against  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  but 
the  testimony  of  Ennodius  ^p.  1676 — 1678)  is  the  more  weighty,  aa  he 
lired  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 
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orio  himself,  suooessfully pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people:** 
bttt  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and 
a  philosopher  are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings. 
The  privileges  of  rank,  or  office,  or  fiivor,  were  too  frequently 
abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Qothic  violence,  and  the  avarice 
of  the  long's  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the 
usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution  of  the  estatef' 
which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbors. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their 
master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  they  indignantly 
supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline ;  the  disorders 
of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ; 
and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness.  When  the 
indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two  thirds  of  the  Li- 
gurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  bur- 
dens which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.'* 
lliese  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled 
to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror;  past  calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or 
suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the 
present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the 
glory  of  introducing  into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful 
and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They 
respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths;  but  their  pious 
rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless 
Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.*'  Their  persons  were  insult- 
ed, their  effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were 
burned  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed, 
as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most  frivolous  or  extravagant  pre- 

**  Emiodius,  in  Yit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689,  1690.  Boethius  de  Conso- 
ratione  Philosophic,  L  i  pros.  iv.  p.  45,  46,  4*7.  Respect,  but  weigh 
the  passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator ;  and  fortiiy  and  alleviate 
their  complaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Oassiodorus,  (il  8,  iv.  S6, 
till  6.) 

-  ^  Immanium  expensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  Ac ;  yet 
chene  are  no  more  than  words. 

^  Hie  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (Procopius,  Gotlu  L  I  c-8,)  al 
Chnioa,  (Var.  il  28,  iv.  88,)  Milan,  (v.  87,)  Rome,  (iv.  48.)  See  lUcewiift 
Baflia^,  Hist  des  Juifs,  torn,  viil  c  7,  p.  254. 
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lenees.  The  government  which  could  neglect,  W0uld  have 
deserved  such  an  outrage.  A  legd  inquiiy  was  .instantly 
directed;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped  in  the 
erowdy  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to  repidr  the 
damage ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots,  who  refused  their  contribu- 
tions, were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the 
executuHier.*  This  simple  act  of  justice  exa^rated'the  dis- 
content of  the  Catholics,  who  apphiuded  the  merit  and  patience 
of  these  holy  confessors.  Three  hundred  pulpits  deplored 
the  persecsition  of  the  church ;  and  if  the  chapel  of  Su  Ste 
phen  at  Yerona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theod*- 
one,  it  is  probable  that  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and 
dignity  had  been  performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the 
dose  of  a  glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he 
had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  had  sc 
assiduously  labored  to  promote ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by 
indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  love. 
The  €k>thic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and 
excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer 
df  Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers 
igainst  the  lives  of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret 
ind  treasonable  correspondence  with  Uie  Byzantine  court*' 
dfter  the  death  of  Anastasius,  tiie  diadem  had  been  placed 
an  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already 
meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law,  wnich  was  publ^hed  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment 
of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the 
East  the  same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  loi^  granted  to 
the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.f    At  his  stem  command,  the 


"  Rex  ayidns  communis  ezitii,  <Scc,  (Boethius,  Li  p.  69:)  rex 
colmn  Romanis  tendebat,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  '728.)  These  are  hard 
words :  they  speak  the  pamioDS  of  the  Italians  and  those  (I  fear)  of 
Theodoric  hmisel£ 

See  History  of  the  Jew^  vol.  iii.  p.  217. — ^M. 

t  GibboD  ahoald  not  have  omitted  the  golden  words  of  Theodoric  is  • 

lettar  wfaidi  be  addressed  to  Justin:  That   to   pretend  to  a  domink» 

ow  diB  anMdeDoe  is  to  nsarp  the  picrogatrre  of  God;  that  by  the  natora 

of  things  the  power  of  sovereigns  is  confined  to  external  government :  that 
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Roman  pontifi^  with  four  illttatriaus  senators,  emLarkcd  on  an 
embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  fiiilure  oi 
the  Buocess.  The  sin^lar  veneration  shown  to  the  first  pope 
wA>  had  visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by 
his  jealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refiisal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a 
larger,,  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a  mandate  was  prepared 
in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  worship.  By^  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects  and  ene^ 
mies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he 
lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.'* 

The  senator  Boethius"  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom 
Cato  or  TuUy  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman. 
As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  honors 
of  the  Anician  &mily,  a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Man- 
lius  asserted  his  genuine  or  &bulous  descent  from  a  race  of 
consuls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of  the  re- 
public In  the  youth  of  Boethius  the  studies  of  Rome  were 
not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Vii^l  *"  is  now  extant,  corrected  by 
the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rheto^ 

^  I  have  labored  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  con- 
cise, and  various  hints  of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  '722,  '723,  '724,) 
Theophanes,  (p.  145,^  Anastasius,  (in  Johanne,  p.  86,)  and  the  Hist 
Misoella,  (p.  103,  eoit  Muratori.)  A  gentle  pressure  and  para' 
phrase  of  their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori 
(Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  4*7 1—478,)  with  the  Annals  and  Bro- 
yiary  (tom.  1.  p.  259 — 263)  of  the  two  Pagis,  the  micle  and  the 
nephew. 

^*  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicius 
Manlius  Severinus  Boetius,  (Biblioi  Choisie,  tom.  xvl  p.  168 — 275  ;) 
and  both  Tiraboschi  (tom.  iil)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot  Latin.)  may  he 
usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the 
year  470,  and  his  death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age,  (ConsoL  Phil. 
Met]  ica,  L  p.  6.) 

***  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.,  now  in  the  Medicean  library 
at  Florence,  see  the  Cenotaphia  Pisana  (p.  480 — 147)  of  Cardinal 
Noris. 


Aey  have  so  right  of  panishment  but  over  those  who  distiub  the  pabli<i 
peaces  of  which  they  are  the  guardians;  that  the  most-dangeroas  heresy 
u  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  from  faimaelf  a  part  of  his  sabjecUi 
because  they  believe  not  aocwding  to  his  beliefl  Compare  Le  Beaii»  roi 
T]ii>  pt  68.— M 
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tic,  and  jurisprudeoce,  were  maintained  in  their  privikgei 
and  pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the  Qoihs.  But  tiie  emdi* 
tion  of  the  Latin  language  was  insuffident  to  satiate  his  ardent 
curiosity;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed  eightc^en 
laborious  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,*'  which  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclu» 
and  his  disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman 
pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from  the  contagion  of  mystery 
and  mi^c,  which  polluted  the  groves  of  the  academy ;  but 
he  imbibed  the  spirit,  and  imitated  the  method,  of  his  dead 
and  living  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong  and 
subtile  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contemplation  and 
sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sym- 
maohus,  Boethius  still  continued,  in  a  pahioe  of  ivory  and 
marble,  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.**  The  chtird>  was 
edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against 
the  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies;  and 
the  Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal 
treatise  by  the  ind^erence  of  three  distinct  though  consub- 
stantial  pe'rsons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of 
Pythagoras,  the.  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of 
Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato, 
and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry, 
were  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of  th<» 

'^  The  AtheDian  studies  of  Boethios  are  doubtful,  (Barouiua,  A  D. 
610,  Ko.  8,  from  a  spurious  tract,  De  Bisdplina  Scholarum,)  and  the 
term  of  eighteen  years  is  doubtless  too  long :  but  the  simple  fact  of  a 
visit  to  Athens  is  justified  by  much  internal  eridence,  (Brucker, 
Hist  Crit  Fhiliosoph.  torn,  iii  p^  524—527,)  and  by  an  expression 
(though  va^e  and  ambijg^ous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  L  45,) 
**  longe  positas  Athenas  intrioistl* 

*'  KbliothecsB  comptos  ebore  ac  vitro*  parietes,  <fee^  (ConsoL  PhiL 
L  L  pros.  V.  p.  74)  Hie  Epistles  of  Eonodius  (ri.  0,  vil  13,  viil  L 
81,  87, 40)  and  Cassiodorus  (Var.  i  89,  iv.  6»  iz.  21)  afibrd  many  proofs 
of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true, 
that  tb3  bishop  of  Paria  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  house 
at  Milan^  and  praise  might  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of  pay- 
Boent. 

^  Gibbon  translated  vitroj  marble ;  under  the  impiesiioii,  no  doubt,  tuitf 
glass  YTW  unknown.— M. 
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Rouuia  f»enator.  And  he .  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of 
desciibmg  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a 
tphere  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From 
these  abstruse  speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  he  rose  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life : 
the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality ;  and  hb  eloquence, 
which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  clause  of  innocence  and 
humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by 
a  disoeming  prince:  the  dignity  of  Boethius  w<is  adorned 
with  tha  titles  of  c<»sul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were 
usefully  employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the 
offices.  Not¥rithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and 
West,  h^  two  sons  were  crealted,  in  their  tender  youth,  the 
consids  of  the  same  year.*'  On  the  memorable  day  of  their 
inau^ration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp  from  theit 
palace  to  the  forum  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  their  joyful  &ther,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after 
pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  bene&ctor, 
distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  drcus. 
Prosperous  in  his  £une  and  fortunes,  in  his  public  lionors  and 
private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy, 
if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the 
last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  Hberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his 
time,  might  oe  insensible  to  the  common  alluremekits  of  am- 
bition, the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment  And  some  credit 
may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that  he  had 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous 
dtizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vipe  and 
ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals 
to  the  memory  of  his  country.  Bis  authority  had  restrtdned 
the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  elo- 
quence had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace. 
He  had  always  pitied,  and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the 
provincials,  whose  fortunes  were  exhausted   by  public   and 

*'  Pagi,  Muratori,  Ac^  are  a^eed  that  Boethius  hims^  was  ocmsi]] 
in  the  year  610,  his  two  sons  m  622,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  &thec 
A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philosopher 
had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  his  honors,  allianco^ 
Udren,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity— his  past  felicity,  (p.  lt>f 
110.) 
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private  rapioe ;  and  Boethios  alone  liad  courage  to  oppose  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by 
avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In 
these  honorable  contests  nis  spirit  soared  above  the  considera* 
tion  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflex- 
ible virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be 
heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound  private  enmities  with 
public  iustice.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exaggerate  the 
infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society;  and 
the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of 
allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the  free 
spirit  of  a  Boman  patriot  But  the  &vor  and  fidelity  of 
^Doethius  declined  in  just  prcqportion  wiwh  the  public  happiness ; 
and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed  to  divide  and  con- 
trol the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy 
season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a  slave ; 
but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  Bar^ 
barian,  who  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of 
the  senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
Albinus  was  accused  and  already  convicted  on  the  presump- 
tion of  hoping^  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome.  ^  If  Al- 
binus be  criminal,''  exclaimed  the  orator,  ^the  senate  and 
myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent, 
Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws." 
These  laws  imght  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren 
wish  of  an  unattainable  blessing ;  but  they  would  have  shown 
less  indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius^  that,  had 
he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never  should.'*  The 
advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  per- 
haps the  guilt  of  his  client;  their  signature  (which  they 
denied  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  invit- 
ing the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three 
witnesses  of  honorable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation, 
attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.** 

**  8i  ego  sdaBem  ta  neadsses.  Beothitu  adopto  this  answer  (L  L 
pKM.  4,  p.  58)  of  JulioB  Oanas,  whose  philosophic  dsath  is  described 
by  SeMca,  (De  Tranqoillitate  Animi,  o.  14) 

**  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basflius  (Yar.  il  10, 11,  iV.  2S) 
and  Opilio,  (v.  41,  viii  16,)  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honor,  !■ 
the  Epistles  of  Oassiodorus,  which  likewise  mention  Deooratns,  i(v.  SI,) 
fbB  worthless  colleague  of  Boethius,  (I  iii.  pros.  4,  p.  198.) 
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Tet  his  innooenoe  must  be  presumed,  since  ne  was  deprived 
by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justification,  and  rigorously 
confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  distance 
of  ^YQ  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
and  death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At 
the  command  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and 
magic.**  A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was 
condemned  as  criminal  bj  the  trembling  voices  of  the  senators 
themselves ;  and  their  ingratittide  deserved  the  wish  or  predic- 
tion of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty 
of  the  same  offence.*^ 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  mo- 
ment the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed,  in  the 
tower  of  Pavia,  the  Consolation  of  PkHosophy  ;  a  golden  vol- 
ume not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which 
claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times 
and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide,  whom 
he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  ccHide- 
scended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to 
pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught  him  to 
compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to 
conceive  new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason 
had  informed  him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts; 
experience  had  satisfied  him  of  their  real  value ;  he  had  en- 
joyed them  without  guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  without  a 
sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  maUce  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue. 
From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of 
the  suFRSMi:  good  ;  explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of 
chancid  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and  free  will,  of  time  and 
eternity;  and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfedL 
attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his 


*'  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic,  (Yar.  ir 
82,  28,  ix.  18 ;)  and  it  was  believed  Jiat  many  necromancerB  had  es* 
eaped  by  making  their  jailers  mad :  for  mad  I  should  read  drtmh, 

^^  Boethius  had  composed  his  own  Apology,  (p.  ^,)  perhaps  mors 
interesting  than  his  Consolation.  We  most  be  content  viUi  the  gen 
eral  view  of  his  honors,  principles,  persecution,  <&&,  (L  i  pros.  4» 
p.  42 — 62,^  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  wwds 
of  the  Yalesian  Fragment^  (p.  '723.)  An  anonymous  writer  (SiimOT, 
O^taloff.  MSS.  Bibliot.  Bera  torn.  I  pi  287)  charges  him  home  witli 
honorable  and  patriotic  treason. 
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*  moral  and  physical  goyernment.  Such  topics  of  cod&oJ 
60  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to  subdu« 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortaiw 
may  be  diverted  by  the  labor  of  thought;  and  the  sage  who 
could  artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various  riches  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  pos- 
sessed the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  affected  to  seek.  Sus- 
pense, the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
nuniftters  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was  festened 
round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  fordbly  tightened,  till  his 
eyes  almost  started  firom  their  sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may 
be  discovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs 
till  he  expired.**  But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of 
knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world;  the^ 
writings  of  the  philosopher  were  teanslated  by  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  English  kings,**  and  the  third  emperor  of  the 
name  of  Otbo  removed  to  a  more  honorable  tomb  the  bones 
of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had 
acquired  the  honors  of  martyrdcMu,  and  the  fame  of  mira- 
des.***  In  the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  com- 
fort firom  the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  vrife,  and  of  his 


'*  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Galventiano,  (Calvensano,  between 
Mar^;oaiio  tad  Pavia,)  AnoDym.  Vales,  p.  '728»  by  order  of  Eusebiiia, 
count  of  Ticiniim  or  Favia.  This  -jpAace  of  ommiement  is  styled  ths 
baptUteryt  an  edifice  and  name  pecnliar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  toe  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of 
Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  1684,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved, 
(Tiraboschi,  torn.  iii.  p.  47,  48.) 

'*  See  the  Biographia  Bntannica,  Alfred,  torn.  L  p.  80,  2d  editioa 
The  work  1b  still  more  honorable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye 
of  Alfred  by  Us  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of 
Boetiiius  in  the  middle  ages,  consnlt  Brucker,  (Hist  Orii  PhUosoph. 
tom.  iii.  p.  565,  56d.) 

''*  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  oomposed  by  the  precep- 
tor of  Otho  IIL,  the  learned  Pope  Silvester  U.,  who,  like  Boethius 
himself^  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
Catholic  martyr  had  carrira  his  head  in  Us  hands  a  considerable  way, 
(BarooicM,  A.  D.  526,  Ko.  17, 18;)  and  yet  on  a  siznika' tale,  a  lady  of  my 
aoqoaintaooe  once  observed,  **  La  distance  n'y  Mt  rien ;  il  n*y  a  que  It 
premier  pas  qui  coute.''  * 


ff^j^AMMt  da  De&nd.    This  wittioiflm  referrsd  to  the  ndrada  of  Si 
])eidi.-0. 
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fiiifaer-iD4Aw,  the  veneraUe  Sjmmachus.  But  the  flrrief  of 
Bymmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  peiiiaps  disrespectful:  he 
had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  revenge,  the  death 
of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from  Borne 
to  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  the.  suspicions  of  Theodoric 
caiild  only  he  appeased  hy  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged 
senator.'" 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which 
testifies  the  jurisdiction  of  consdence  and  the  remorse  of 
kings;  and  philosophy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid 
spectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordo^ 
fimcy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  After  a  life 
of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now  descending  with 
shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave;  his  mind  was  humbled  by 
the  contrast  of  the  past,  and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible 
terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the 
head  of  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,^  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  ihe  angry  countenance  of 
Bymmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fary  and  revenge,  and  his 
mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened  to 
devour  him.  The  monardi  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,,  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  he  expressed,  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  physician 
Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus."'  His  malady  increased,  and  afUr  a  dys- 
entery which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  divided  his  treasures 
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'"*  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  (L  ipros.  4^ 
a  59,  i  ii  pros.  4,  p.  118.)  Prooopins,  (Qoth.  L  L  c  l,)  the  Valesiaa 
Fragment,  (p.  724,)  and  the  Histona  Miscella,  (1.  xv.  p.  106,)  affree  in 
praisiog  the  superior  innocenee  or  sanctity  of  Symmachus;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  legend^  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  pope. 

1 »  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Oassiodorus,  the  variety  of  «ea  and 

river  fish  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion;  and  those  of  the 

.  Rhine,  of  Sicilj,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  taUe  of  Theod- 

/oric,  (Var.  xil  14.)    The  monstrous  turbot  of  Domitiaa  (Juvenal, 

6atir.  iil  89)  had  been  cau^^ht  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 

^*'  Frocopius,  Gk>th.  L  l  c  1.  But  he  might  have  informed  oi^ 
whether  he  oad  received  this  curious  anecdote  from  ebmmon  report 
«•  from  the  m  >uth  of  the  royal  physician. 
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and'  pioviiices  between  his  two  grandsoiu,  and  fixed  tlM 
Khone  as  their  common  boundary."*  Amalaric  was' restored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conqnestB  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric ;  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male 
ofl&pring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  the  short-lited  marriage  of 
his  mouer  Amalasuntha  with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same 
blood."*  In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic 
chie&  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  £uth 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother ; 
and  received,  in  the  same  awM  moment,  nis  last  salutary 
advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor."*  The  monument  of  Theodoric  was  erected 
by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
which  commanded  the  city  of  Ravenna,  the  harbor,  and  the 
adjacent  coast  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of 
granite:  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  four  columns  arose, 
which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles."*  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness,  in  a  vision,  to 


>M  ProcopiuB,  Qoth.  L  l  c.  1,  2, 12,  18.  This  partition  bad  been 
directed  by  Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death. 
Regni  hereditatem  superstes  reliquit,  (Isidor.  Chron.  p.  721,  edit 
Grot) 

>«*  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Os- 
^ogoths,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity, 
(Jornandes,  c.  88,  p  202,  edit  MuratorL)  See  the  disooveiy,  nuptials, 
and  death  of  his  grandson  Eutharic,  (a  68,  p  220.)  His  Roman  games 
might  render  him  popular,  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron^)  but  Eutharic  was 
asper  in  reUgione,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  '728.) 

*^*  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  succes- 
sor, in  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  L  c.  I,  2,)  Jornandes,  (c.  69,  p  220,  221,) 
and  Cassiodorus,  (Yar.  viii.  1 — 7.)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of 
his  ministerial  eloquence. 

"'  Anonym.  Vales,  p  724.  Agnellus  de  Vitis.  Pont  Ra\^  in 
Moratori  Script  Rerum  Ital.  tom.  il  P.  i.  p.  67.  Albert!  Dcscnttjone 
d' Italia,  p  811.* 

*  The  Mfi»^«^""™  of  Theodoric,  now  Sante  Maria  della  Rotonda,  is  en* 
graved  in  D'Aginooort,  Histdire  de  TArt,  p.  xTiiL  of  the  Architectuil 
Ithita-M 
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the  damnation  of  Theodoric,^**  whose  soul  wm  plunged,  br 
the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipan, 
one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.'^' 

■     iHi  i.ii  I  III  ■■«  I  I 

^**  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I,  (Dialog,  iv.  86.)  and  ap- 
proved by  Bi^onioB,  (A.  D.  526,  No.  28;)  and  both  the  pope  and  car- 
diuaTare  grave  doctors,  Buffident  to  establifih  a  probable  opmioo. 

"'  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Oassiodoras,  had  described  in  tragic 
ftraios  the  volcanoe  of  lipari  (Glaver.  Sicilia,  p.  406—410)  aad 
V«Biivhis,  (iV  60.) 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

SUTTATION   OF   JUSTIN    THE    BLDER. — RBIGK    OF  JUBTniXA.K«— 

I.   THX  EMPRESS   THEODORA. II.   FACTIOKS  OF  THE  CIRCUS, 

AND  SEDITION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. IH.  TRADE  AND  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  SILK. rv.   FINANCES  AND  TAXES. ^V.  EDIFICES 

OF   JUSTINIAN. CHURCH    OF    ST.   SOPHIA. FORTIFICATIONS 

AND   FRONTIERS   OF    THE   EASTERN  EMPIRE. ABOLITION    OF 

THE   SCHOOLS   OF  ATHENS,  AND   THE   CONSULSHIP  OF   ROME. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  born  *  near  the  ruins  of  Sar- 
dica,  (the  modem  Sophia,)  of  an  obscure  race*  of  Barbarians,* 
the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  to  which  the 
names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  haye  been 
successivelj  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of  husbandmen  or  shep- 
herds.* .  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their 

- — * I      I  !!■    I  -an  II       ■  ■   -         n  -  i     _  .  

'  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (Ludewig  in  Tit 
Jastbiiani,  p.  125;)  Done  in  the  place — ^the  district  Bederiana — the 
Tillage  Tauresium,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name  and 
splendor,  (B'Anyille,  Hist  de  TAcadr  &c^  torn.  xxzL  p.  287 — 292.) 

'  The  names  of  these  Dardaniaa  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost 
English:  JusHnian  is  a  translation  of  ttprattda,  (upright;)  his  father 
Sahatius  (in  GraBco-barbarous  langua^  stipes)  was  st^^led  in  his  vil- 
lage Istoek,  (Stock;)  his  mother  Biglemza  was  softened  into  Vigilantia. 

'  Ludewig  (p.  127 — 135)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anidan  name  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora^  and  to  connect  them  with  a  &mily  from 
which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

*  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  6,)  with  the  notes  of  N. 
Alemannus.  The  satirist  would  not  luave  sunk,  in  the  vague  and 
decent  appellation  of  yifapyof^  the  0ovKe\ix  and  in^pfios  of  Znnaraa. 
Tet  why  are  those  names  disgraceful? — and  what  German  barov 
would  not  be  proud  to  descend  from  the  Kunueus  of  the  Odyssey  I  ♦ 


*  It  is  whimsical  enough  that,  in  oar  own  days,  we  should  have,  even  io 
Jest,  a  dakoant  to  lineal  descent  from  the  godlike  swineherd,  not  in  the 
person  of  a  Gennan  baron,  but  in  that  of  a  professor  of  the  Ionian  Univer* 
tkjr*  Constantine  Koliades,  or  some  maHcioas  wit  under  this  name,  hai 
written  a  tall  folio  to  prove  Uhrsses  to  be  Homer,  and  himself  the  descendant 
die  heir  (T),  of  the  EumsBus  of  the  Odyssey. — M 
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knapsacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high  road  ^f  Ck>n« 
stantiiiople,  and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the 
two  succeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honors ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  which 
threatened  his  life  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  guardian 
angel  who  watches  over  the  &te  of  kings.  His  long  and 
laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars  would  not 
have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin;  yet  they 
might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of 
count,  and  of  general ;  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their  diief,  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed 
from  the  world.  The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised 
and  enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne ;  and  the  eunuch 
Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly  resolved 
to  ^  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffirage  of 
the  guards,  was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
their  commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were  treach- 
erously  employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favor;  and  as  no 
competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
soldiers,  who  knew  him  to  he  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  ort!F5dox,  and  of  the 
provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished 
from  another  emperor  of  the  same  fimiily  and  name,  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  of  a 
nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impro- 
priety of  their  choice.  His  ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of 
Theodoric ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  not  destitute 
of  learning,  two  contemporary  monardbs  had  never  been 
mstructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.*  But  the  genius 
of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king :  the 
experience  of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire;  and  though  personally  brave,  the  con- 


*  St  Uartitt  questaons  the  iact  in  both  cases.  The  ignorance  of  Jngda 
reats  on  the  socrot  history  of  Prooophis^  voL  viii  p.  8.  St.  Martin's  notes  o* 
hb  Beau.— M 
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•eioaaiiess  of  his  own  weakness  was  naturally  attended  with 
doubt,  distrust,  and  political  apprehension.  But  the  official 
business  of  the  state  was  ^ligenUy  and  fiiiihfullj  transacted 
by  the  quaestor  Proclus ;  *  and  the  aged  emperor  adopted  the 
talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring 
youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of 
Dacia,  and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  hia 
private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the  Kastem  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  definauded  of  his 
money,  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The 
task  was  easily  acoomphshed  by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  ficti* 
tious  conspiracy ;  and  the  judges  were  informed,  as  an  accumu- 
lation of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly  addicted  to  the  Manichaean 
heresy.'  Amantius  lost  his  head ;  three  of  his  companions, 
the  first  domestics  of  the  pahice,  were  punished  either  with 
death  or  exile ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple 
was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin 
of  Yitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  dvil  war 
which  he  boldly  waged  against  Anastasius  for  the  defence  of 
the  orthodox  foith,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
treaty,  he  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople 
at  the  h^ad  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians. 
By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  retinquish 
tins  advantageous  situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even 
of  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  em- 
braced him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church 
and  state ;  and  gratefully  adorned  their  favorite  with  the  titles 
of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  con- 
sulship, Yitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the 
royal  banquet;*  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  was 

*  His  virtues  are  praised  by  FrooopiuB,  (Persic.  1.  I  a  11.)  The 
quieatcMr  Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every 
other  adoptioD. 

*  MftniAhoMm  signifies  Eutydiian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations 
of  Coostantiiiople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after 
the  decease  of  Anastasius.  Thetf  produced,  the  latter  applaudeil,  the 
eunuch's  death,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  618,  P.  ii.  Na  16.  Meury,  Hist 
£oGl6fl.  torn.  viL  p.  200,  206,  from  the  Councils,  torn.  v.  p  182,  207.) 

'  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explainea  by 
IW  count  de  Buat,  (tom.  ix  p  64 — 81.)    He  was  great-grandson  of 
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aooosed  as  the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  be  bad 
reoeAtlj  pledged  bis  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  Ohristiaii 
mysteries.*  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  be  was  promoted, 
without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  bis  duty  to  lead 
into  the  field  against  the  public  enemy.  But,  in  the  porsuit 
of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  bis  present  dominion  over 
the  age  and  weakness  of  bis  uncle ;  and  instead  of  acquiring 
by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  bis  country- 
men,' the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favor  in  the  churches, 
the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics 
were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of 
inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.^*  In  the  first  days  of  the 
new  reign,  he  prompted  and  gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm 
against  the  mem<»ry  of  the  deceased  emperor.  After  a 
schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and 
angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontifi^,  and  spread  among  the 
Latins  a  favorable  report  of  bis  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic 
see.  The  thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic 
bishops,  devoted  to  bis  interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were 
gained  by  bis  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray 
&r  their  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  displayed  in  the 
superior  pomp  of  bis  public  spectacles,  an  object  not  less 
sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the 
creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedon :  the  expense  of  bis  consulship 
was  esteemed  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  pro- 


Aspar,  bereditarj  prince  in  the  Leaser  Scythia,  and  count  of  th« 
Gothic  focderati  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  he  could  influence,  arc 
tiie  minor  Goths  of  Jomandes,  (c.  61.) 

*  Jufitiniani  patricii  £etctione  dicitur  interfectus  fuisee,  (Victor  Tu 
nunensis,  Ghron.  in  Thesaur.  Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  il  p.  7.)  Procopius 
(Anecdot  c.  1)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  tiie  ditkf^vlo' 
rctf,  which  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

*  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  tmie 
as  a  hostage  with  Tbeodoric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad 
Prooop.  Aneodot  c  9,  p.  84,  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history 
of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Theophilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143)  wishes 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Se« 
Baronius,  A.  D.  518 — 621,  and  the  copious  article  Jtutiniantu  in  tn# 
ImUk  to  the  yiith  volume  of  his  Annals. 
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dticed  at  ihe  same  time  in  the  ampLitheatre,  and  a  nnmeimB 
train  of  horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was  hestowed  as  an 
extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious  charioteers  of  the  drens. 
While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople,  and  receiTed 
the  addresses  of  foreign  kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  asad* 
nouslj  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener- 
able name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  Imperial 
throne:  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigor  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an 
aristocracy ;  and  tiie  military  officers  who  had  obtained  the 
senatorial  rank  were  followed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a 
band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in 
a  tumultuous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East  The  treasures 
of  the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  sen 
ators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished 
him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  imwelcome  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  an  aged  monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power 
which  he  was  incapable  of  exercising;  and  Justin,  holding 
his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since 
an  election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate.  Not- 
withstanding this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate 
Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilimmui ;  and  their 
decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle. 
After  some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  bpdy,  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispen* 
sably  required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  hb  nephew,  who  was  con^ 
ducted  from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  jo3rful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was 
prolonged  about  four  months;  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire,  which 
acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for 
the  lawfo.  sovereign  of  the  Easf 

^^  The  reign  of  the  elder  Jnstia  may  be  found  in  the  three  Ghroni* 
des  of  Marcellinns,  Victor,  and  Jobia  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  18(V— 160»1 
the  last  of  whom  (in  spite  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  No.  14,  89,  edit.  Oxoaj 
Uyed  soon  after  Jostmian,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  <&c,  voL  iy  p.  888 :  ^) 

*  IliadorC  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Malala,  p.  vi.,  ooncnm 
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From  hk  elevation  to  bis  death,  Justinian  governed  tbe 
Reman  empire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirtcfien 
days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  onr  curious  atten- 
tion by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently 
related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician,  whom 
eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  praefect 
of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or 
servitude,  of  favor  or  disgrace,  Procopius  "  successively  com- 
posed the  history^  the  panegyric^  and  the  satire  of  his  own 
times.  The  ^ght  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  €k)thio 
wars,^'  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathias, 
deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitation  of 
the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient  Greece. 
His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  his 
style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of 
strength  and  elegance ;  his  reflections,  more  especially  in  the 
speeches,  which  he  too  frequentlv  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund 
of  political  knowledge ;  and  the  nistorian,  excited  by  the  gen- 
erous ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears 
to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  fiatteiy  of 
courts.    The  writings  of  Procopius  "  were  read  and  applauded 

in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Evagrius,  (L  iv.  c.  1,  2,  8»  9,)  and  the 
Excerpta  of  Theodonis  Lector,  (No.  87,)  and  in  Oedrenus,  ^p.  362 — 
866,)  and  Zonaras,  (L  toy,  p.  68 — 61,)  who  may  pass  for  an  original 

'^  See  the  characters  of  Proeopins  and  Agathias  in  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  (torn.  viiL  p.  144 — ^174^  Yossitis,  (de  Historids  Graecis,  L  ii.  c 
22,)  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grac.  I  V.  c  6,  torn.  vi.  p.  248 — 278.] 
Their  religion,  an  honorable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity, 
with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 

^*  In  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three 
Gothic,  Procopius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces 
and  wars :  the  viiith  book,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic,  is  a 
miscellaneoas  and  p;enera]  supplement  down  to  the  spring  cX.  the  year 
558,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  559,  (Pagi,  Critica, 
A.  D.  579,  No.  5.) 

**  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky.  1,. 
Uis  books  de  Bello  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  ana  pub 
lished  (Fulginii,  1470,  Yenei  1471,  apud  Janson.  Mattaire,  Annal 
Typograph.  torn,  i  edit  posterior,  ^.  290,  804,  279,  299,)  in  his  owe 
name,  (see  Yossiufl  de  Hist  Lat  L  iii  c  6,  and  the  feeble  defence  of 
the  Yenice  Giornale  de  Xjetterati,  torn.  ziz.  p.  207.)    2.  His  works  Wer« 


wilh  this  oDixiion  of  Gibbon,  which  was  also  that  of  Rciske,  as  to  the  age  ol 
tke  ciimucier.-»M . 
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hy  hift  oontemporaries : '*  but,  although  he  respeetfidly  laid 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must 
have  been  wounded  bv  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  perpetually 
edipees  the  fflory  of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious 
diffnitjr  of  independence  was  subdued  bj  me  hopes  and  fean 
or  a  nave ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  labored  for  pardon 
and  reward  in  the  six  booln  of  the  Imperial  edifice$.  He  had 
dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  appifrent  splendor,  in  which 
he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  mi^ificence,  and  the 
piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had 
surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistocks  and  Cyrus.** 
Disappointment  might  uige  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge; 
and  the  first  glance  of  fiivor  might  again  tempt  him  to  sus- 
pend and  suppress  a  libel,'^  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  it 
degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both 
the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously  represented 
as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed  a  human  form  for  the  de  • 
struction  of  mankind.^*    Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubt 

matflated  by  the  first  Latin  translatorB,  Christopber  Persona,  (Gior 
Dale,  torn.  aux.  y,  340—848,)  and  Baphael  de  Yolatem,  (Huet,  dt 
Clans  Interpretibus,  p.  16d|)  who  did  not  even  ooosnlt  the  MS.  of  the 
Vatican  library,  of  which  thej  were  prefects,  (Alemaa  in  Pr»fat 
Anecdot)  8.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoesche 
lias  of  Angsbnrg,  (Dictionnaire  de  Bajle,  torn,  il  p.  782.)  4,  The  Paris 
edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret>  a  Jesuit  of  Tou- 
louse, (in  1668,)  fiir  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the  Vatican 
MS.,  from  whidi,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  prom- 
ised commentaries,  ^.,  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Ley- 
den  (1594)  has  been  -wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter,  (Huet, 
p.  176.*) 

"  Agaihias  in  VrsofaJL  p.  7,  8,  L  iv.  p.  187.  Evagrius,  L  iv.  c  12 
See  likewise  Photius,  cod  LdiL  p.  65. 

'*  Kvpov  wiStia  (says  hp,  Prssfiii  ad  L  de  Edificiis  vtpl  kriv^rtow)  is 
no  more  than  K^v  iratdja— 4i  pun  I  In  these  five  books,  Procopius 
affects  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  courtly  style. 

'^  Procopius  discloses  himself,  (Prse&t  ad  Anecdot  c«  1,  2,  5,)  and 
the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  tiie  ninth  book  by  Suidaa,  (tom.  ill  p. 
186,  edit  Kuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objectioD.  Ba 
ronius  (A.  D.  648,  Ka  24)  regrets  the  loss  of  Hub  secret  history:  it 
was  then  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first 
published  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial, 
Botes  of  Kicholaa  Alemannus,  (Lugd.  1623.) 

'*  Justinian  an  ass— the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian — Anecdot 

*  Praoo^us  finrmt  a  part  of  the  new  Bysantine  cDlloctkn  unde?  tiw  iiper 
latsadence  of  Dindorf.— M. 
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less  sullj  tLo  reputation,  and  detract  from  tlie  credit,  of  Pro- 
eopius :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered 
to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most  dis- 
graceful facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his 
public  history,  are  establi&hed  by  their  internal  evidence,  or 
the  authentic  monuments  of  the  times/'  *  From  these  various 
materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The  present 
chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora, 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  "East  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters, 
I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian,  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Karses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their 
triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic 
heroes.  The  series  of  this  and  the  following  volume  will  em- 
brace the  jurispfudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor;  the  con- 
troversies and  sects  which  still  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  law  which  is  obeyed  or  respected  by 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Jus- 
tinian was  to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,'*  whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  ap- 

c.  8. — ^Theodora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons — her 
marriage  foretold  with  a  great  daemon — tk  monk  saw  the  prince  of 
the  daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — ^the  servants  who 
watched  beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  a 
head,  <&&,  ^c  Procopius  dedauks  his  own  and  his  Mends'  belief  in 
these  diabolical  stories,  (c.  12.) 

*'  MoDtesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadenot 
des  Romains,  c  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  1. 
with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Jus- 
tinian's laws. 

**  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anec- 


*  The  Aneodota  of  Procopius,  compared  with  the  fonner  works  of  the 
mme  author,  appear  to  me  the  basest  and  moet  disgracefai  work  in  Hteratare. 
The  wars,  whHsh  he  has  described  in  the  former  vommes  as  glorious  or  neces- 
sary, are  become  unprofitable  and  wanton  massacres ;  the  buildings  whidi 
he  celebrated,  as  raised  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  great  emperor,  and  his 
admirable  queen,  either  as  magnificent  embellishments  of  the  city,  or  usefu4 
fortifications  for  ihe  defesce  of  the  finntier,  are  become  works  of  vain  prodi- 
gality and  useless  ostentation.  I  doubt  whether  Gibbon  has  made  saffidenl 
allowance  for  the  "  malignity"  of  the  Anecdota ;  at  all  events,  the  extrenat 
imd  disgusting  profligacy  of  Theodora's  early  life  rests  entirely  on  this  vif' 
toot  libel — ^M. 
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planded  as  the  triamph  of  female  yirtue.  Under  the  reign 
of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild  beasts  maintained  bj  ti^e 
green  &ction  at  Constantinople  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was 
Bumamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honorable  office  was 
given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had  already  provided  a  husband  and 
a  successor.  Acacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,**  TnK- 
ODORA,  and  Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed 
the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless 
orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in 
the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green 
fection  received  them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ; 
and  this  difference,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private  pleasures  of  the 
Byzantine  people :  and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on 
the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head, 
was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  jflute ;  her 
skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts;  she  excelled  in 
buffoon  characters,  and  as  oft^en  as  the  comedian  swelled  her 
cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of 
the  blows  that,  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constan- 
tinople resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The  beauty 
of  Theodora  "  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and 
the  source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features  were  del- 
icate and  regular;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale, 
was  tinged  with  a  natural  color ;  every  sensation  was  instantly 
expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  dis- 
played the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure;  and  either  love 
or  adulatbn  might  proclaim,  that  painting  and  poetry  were 
mcapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form. 

dotes;  more  espedaUy  c  1 — 5,  9,  10 — 16,  16, 11,  with  the  learMd 
notes  of  AlemanouB — a  reference  which  is  always  implied. 

^'  Comito  was  afterwards  married  to  Sittaa,  duke  of  Armenia,  the 
father,  perhaps,  at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  So- 
phia. Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sons  of  Anastaflia,  (Ale- 
maa  p.  80,  81.) 

*^  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  columa 
See  Procopius,  (de  Edif  L  i.  c.  11,)  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  An- 
ecdotes, (c.  10.)  Aleman.  (p.  47)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  Ra- 
venna, loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

VOL.  rv. — C 
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But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  fecility  with  which  it  wai 
exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desire. 
Her  venal  charms  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  citizens  and  strangers  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  pro- 
fession :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised  a  night 
of  enjoyment,  was  ofben  driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger 
or  more  wealthy  favorite ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape 
either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  historian 
has  not  blushed  '*  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which  Theo- 
dora was  not  ashamed  4x>  exhibit  in  the  theatre.'^  After  ex- 
hausting the  arts  of  sensual  pleasure "  she  most  ungratefully 
murmured  against  the  parsimony  of  Nature ; "  but  her  mur- 
murs, her  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  learned  language.  After  reigning  for  some  time, 
the  delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to 
accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the 
government  of  the  African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was 
ft'ail  and  transient;   Ecebolus  soon   rejected  an  expensive  or 


^*  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  9,)  somewhat  too  naked,  was 
suppressed  by  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  MS.;  nor 
has  the  defect  been  supplied  in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  viiL  p.  156)  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious 
and  genuine  passage,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  voL  iv.  p.  866,)  which  he  had 
received  from  Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  in  the  Menagl 
ana  (tom.  iii.  p.  264---259)  with  a  Latin  version. 

'*  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle,  (as  none  could  appear  stark 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Prooopins  thus  proceeds :  dvansvTUKvTa  rt  i»  rS 
lia^si  vKTta  Ikuto,  Bflret  Si  riwss  ....  Kp($af  air$  ^tp&tv  rtHv  aiioi{a$ 
i^^iirTovVf  Si  6^  ol  x^^^^i  °^  ^^  rotrro  rraptaKtvaaftifot   irvy^avpv,   rots  vr6ftavt» 

ivdtvSs  Kara  niav  dvcSonhoi  ^aOiov.    I  have  heard  that  a  learned  prelate^ 
now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage  in  conversation. 

"  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispa  of  Ausonius,  (Epigram  Izxl,) 
who  imitated  the  capitalis  luzus  of  the  females  of  NoUt.    See  Quintil- 
ian  Institut  viii  6,  and  Torrentius  ad  Horat  Sermon.  L  i  sat  2,  y. 
101.    At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty  slaves  waited  round  the  table 
ten  young  men  feasted  with  Theodora.    Her  charity  was  univH'tal. 

Bt  laaaata  Tiris,  neodum  satiata,  receasit. 

'*  'H  ie  tcdK  r&v  rptuv  rf»oirt;/idr(uv  Ipya^oiiiinj  IvskSlKsi  ry  ^Cvsif  Svafpopovfttv^ 
5ri  6fi  fif;  koI  rirBovi  air^  eipvrtftov  Jf  v^v  slvi   rpvn^rit  8ir(os   Svvarii  tin  xaX 

Ittivn  ipyd^ttrBat,    She  wished  for  a  fovrth  altar,  on  which  she  might 
pom  libations  to  the  god  of  love.    * 


*  Ghbbon  should  have  remembered  the  axiom  which  he  quotes  in  nnnthir 
plaoe^  Boelera  oatendi  oportet  dam  poniantiir,  abaoondi  flagitia. — "iL 
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fiutliless  concubine;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  ox 
treme  distress ;  and  in  her  laborious  return  to  Constantinople, 
every  city  of  the  East  admired  and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian, 
whose  merit  appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiai 
island  of  Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and 
the  most  detestable  precautions,  preserved  her  from  the  dan- 
ger which  she  feared ;  yet  once,  and  once  only,  she  became 
a  mother.  The  infant  was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by 
his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  hb  death-bed,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  an  empres?.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  un 
suspecting  youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Con 
stantinople,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  afiber  the  decease  of  Hieo- 
dora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with 
his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune,  and  reputation,  some 
vision,  either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  The- 
odora the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to  become 
ib^  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her  approach* 
ing  greatness,  she. returned  from  Paphlagonia  to  Constanti 
nople;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  char 
acter ;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool ;  and  affected  ^  Hfe  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a 
small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnificent 
temple.'^  Her  beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  acddent,  soon 
attracted,  captivated,  and  fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who 
already  reigned  with  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his 
uncle.  Perhaps  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift 
which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last 
by  sensual  allurements,  the  desires  of  a  lover,  who,  from 
nature  or  devotion,  was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and  abste- 
mious diet  When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still 
maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  the  more 
solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding.  Justinian  delighted 
to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the  treas 
ures  of  the  East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of 
Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  be- 

"  Anonym,  de  Antiquitat  C.  P.  1.  iii.  182,  in  Banduri  Imperiain 
Orient  torn,  l  p.  48.  Ludewi^  (p.  164)  argues  sensibly  that  Theo 
dora  would  not  have  inunortabzea  a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  fact  to 
her  second  and  chaster  residence  at  Constantinople. 
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itow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  of  a 
wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expresaly^  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  a  senator  with  any  female  who  had  been  dishonored 
by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empress 
Lupidna,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but 
of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her 
niece ;  and  even  Yigilantia,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Jus- 
tinian, though  she  acki;iowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  The- 
odora, was  seriously  apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  arro- 
gance of  that  artful  paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and 
happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by  the 
inflexible  constancy  of  ^Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  the 
death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who 
soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction ;  and  a  law  was 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abol- 
ished the  rigid  jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  ^orious  repent- 
ance (the  words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy 
fem^es  who  had  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and 
they  \fere  permitted  to  contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.'*  This  indulgence  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora; 
her  dignity  was-  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover,  and, 
as  soon  as  Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  vrith  the  purple, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the 
heads  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  East.  But  the 
usual  honors  which  the'  severity  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy  either  the 
ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He 
seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  col- 
league in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in^the 
Joint  names  of   Justinian    and    Theodora.'*      The    Eastern 

'®  See  the  old  law  in  Justintan's  Code,  (L  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7,  tit  xzvil 
leg,  I,)  under  the  years  336  and  464^  The  new  edict  (i£out  the  year 
521  or  522,  Aleman.  p.  38,  96)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than 
the  clause  of  muUeres  sceniece,  Ubertinad,  tabemarisB.  See  the  novels 
89  and  117,  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops,  (Ale- 
man,  p.  41.) 

'"  I  swear  by  the  Father,  Ac.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  (Gos- 
pels, quffi  in  manibus  teneo,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  puram  conscientiam  p^ermanumque  serritium  me  servaturum, 
sacratissimis  DDNN.  Justiniano  et  Theodoras  conjugi  ejus,  (Novell. 
viiL  tit  S.)  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  favor  of  the  widow  f 
Oommunes  tituli  et  triumphi,  <&&,  (Aleman.  p.  47,  48.) 
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world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  tlie 
daughter  of  Acadus.  The  prostitute  who,  in  the  presence 
of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Con* 
stantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  dtj,  by  grave 
magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarohs/* 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved 
by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to  all  the  invectives 
of  private  envy,'  or  popular  resentment  which  have  dissem- 
bled the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exa^erated  her  vices,  and 
condemned  with  rigor  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the 
youthful  harlot  From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  contempt,  she 
often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  whidh  were 
pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent 
as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing. Her  secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favorite 
women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  in 
dulged  at  the  expense  of  justice ;  the  most  illustrious  person* 
ages  of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry  ante- 
chamber, and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they 
were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced, 
as  her  humor  might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  em- 
press, or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused 
by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  death,  which  could 
leave  no  alternative  between  ruin  and  the  throne ;  and  fear 
as  well  as  ambition  might  exasperate  Theodora  against  two 
generals,  who,  during  the  maladv  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  re- 
pugnant even  to  her  softer  vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed, 
and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  inju- 
rious to  their  royal  mistress.     Whomsoever  they  accused 

**        **  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  zjo  more,"  &c 
Witkmit  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  u 
this  ffeneral  picture  of  triomjdiant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
nieodora. 
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were  cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,*'  inaccessible  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  justice ;  and  it  was  rumored,  that  the  torture  of  the 
rack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the 
female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.** 
Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep,  unwhole* 
some  dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss 
of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortunes,  to  appear  in  the 
world,  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  com- 
monly extended  to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had  sus- 
pected or  injured.  The  senator  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  ex- 
ile Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messen- 
ger, and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own 
mouth.  "  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  commands,  I  swear 
by  Him  who  Hveth  forever,  that  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from 
your  body."" 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  taunted  with  heresy, 
her  exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  contemporaries,  for  pnde,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But,  if 
she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  intolerant  fury  of 
the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  re- 
ligion, and  much  indulgence  to  her  speculative  errors.**  The 
name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honor,  in  all 
die  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ;  and  the 
most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  sympathy,  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters, 
who  had  been  seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of 
prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphoms, 
was  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monastery,  and  a 
liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  five  hundred  women, 
who  had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  safe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted 
to  perpetual  confinement;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  grati- 

*^  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartanm,  (Aneodot  c  4,)  were  under 
the  palace.    Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  fiEiyoi' 
able  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

**  A  more  jocular  ivhipping  was  inflicted  on  Satuminus,  for  presum 
ing  to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favorite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been  found 
irpiirosj  (Anecdoi  c  17.)  ,  '  ^ 

**  Per  viventem  in  sa^cula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  de  Yitii 
Pont  Roman,  in  Vigilio,  p.  40. 

**  Ludewig,  p.  161 — 166.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  aV 
lamp^,  although  he  hath  not  much  charity  in  his  temper. 
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tode  of  the  penitents,  who  had  been  delivered  from  sin  and 
misery  by  their  generous  benefactress."  The  prudence  of 
Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself;  and  his  laws 
are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity."  Her  cour- 
age was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the 
terrors  of  the  court.  Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her 
anion  with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  impla* 
cable  enemies ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  might 
be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  firm- 
ness of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest  The  wishes 
and  prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of 
a  lawful  son,  and  she  buried  an  in&nt  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriage.'^  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
ment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and  absolute ;  she  pre- 
served, by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian ;  and  weir 
seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been 
impaired  by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth ;  but  it  was  always 
delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the 
Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Praetorian  prsBfect,  the  great  treasurer,  several 
counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four  tiiousand 
attendants:  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her  approach;  a 
palace  was  erected  for  her  reception;  and  as  she  passed 
through  Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberai  alms  to  the  churches, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore 
Heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  health."  At  length,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  twenty-second 
of  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer ; "  and  the  irrep- 


**  Compare  the  anecdotes  (c.  1*7)  with  the  Edifices  (Lie.  9}— bow 
differently  may  the  same  fact  be  stated  I  John  Malala  (torn,  il  p.  174, 
175)  observes,  that  on  this,  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  and 
clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  aurei 
apiece. 

»•  Novel  viii.  1.  An  allnsioa  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the 
name  D»monodora,  (Aleman.  p.  66.) 

"  St  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should 
prove  a  heretic  worse  than  Anastasius  himself,  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St  Sabeey 
ipud  Aleman.  p.  70, 109.) 

■•  See  John  Malala,  tonL  ii  p.  174.  Theophanes,  p.  168.  Prooo- 
fuis  de  Edific  L  v.  c  8.  . 

**  Hicodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  canceris  plagE  toto  cor 
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arable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the  room 
of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected  the  purest  and 
most  noble  virgin  of  the  East/* 

11.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of 
antiquity :  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the 
Bomans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was 
open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition ;  and  if  the  candidates 
could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct 
their  own  houses  in  the  rapid  career/^  Ten,  twenty,  forty 
chariots  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown 
of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fkme,  with 
that  of  his  family  and  country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains 
more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a 
senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity,  would 
have  blushed  to  expose  his  person,  or  his  horses^  in  the  circus 
of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors:  but  the  reins 
were  abandoned  to  servile  hands;  and  if  the  profits  of  a 
favorite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate, 
they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extrava* 
gance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The 
race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chari- 
ots, whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red  liv^ 
eries:  two  additional  co1<h»,  a  light  ^ee»,  and  a  caerulean 
blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and  as  the  races  were  re- 
peated twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  factions 
soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a  mysterious  origin, 


gore  perfusa  vitam  prodigiose  finivit,  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chroo.) 
)n  such  occasions,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Aleman< 
nus  (p.  12,  13)  understands  the  tiaijJai  ixoifdiBti  of  Theophanea  as  civil 
language,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance ;  yet  two 
yeai's  after  her  death,  St  Theodora  is  oelefarated  by  Paul  Silentiariua, 
(in  proem,  v.  68 — 62.) 

^^  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baroniua 
exhausts  the  names  of  Eve,  DaUla,  Herodias,  Ac;  after  which  he  has 
recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary :  civis  inferni— alumna  dsemonnm— 
satanico  agitata  spiritu — cestro  perdta  diabolico,  (fee,  <&&,  (A.  D.  648, 
No.  24.) 

*^  Read  and  feel  the  xxiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of 
noanners,  passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  raca 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (sect  xil — ^xvti.)  aifordi 
much  curious  and  authentic  information. 
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and  their  fancifal  colors  were  deriyed  from  the  various  ap* 
pearances  of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red 
dogstar  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  dieerful  verdure  of  the  spring.**  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  an- 
nounced dther  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  nayigati<Hi, 
and  liie  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardor  <^  the  Roman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  color  which  they 
had  espoused.  Such  lolly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by  the 
wisest  princes;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Yitellius, 
Yerus,  CSommodus,  Garacalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled 
in  the  blue  or  ereen  factions  of  the  drcus ;  they  frequented 
their  stables,  apjHauded  their  &vorites,  chastised  their  antago- 
nists, and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace,  by  the  natu- 
ral or  affected  imitation  of  their  mamiers.  The  bloody  and 
tumultuous  ccmtest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity, 
till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of  Rome;  and  Theodorio, 
from  a  motive  of  justice  or  aiOfection,  interposed  his  authority 
to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a 
patrician,- who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  £iction 
of  the  circus.** 

Constantinople  adopted  the  foUiea,  though  not  the  virtues, 
of  ancient  Bcmie ;  and  the  same  Actions  which  had  agitated 
the  oin^,  ragisd  with  redoubled  fliry  in  the  hippodrome. 
Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed 
by  religious  zeal;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously 
eonoealeid  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  mas- 
sacred, at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue 
advesuuies.**    From  this  capital,  the  pestilence  was  diffused 

**  The  four  colors,  albatiy  nutati,  prannif  veneti,  represent  the  four 
leaaoDS,  aooordiog  to  CaaduMlonis,  (Yar.  iii  61,)  who  layiahes  mndi 
wit  find  eloquenoe  oa  this  theatrical  mysbarr.  Of  these  colors,  the 
three  first  may  be  fairly  translaied  vthitey  red,  and  ^ma.  Venetui  ia 
explained  bv  earuUua,  a  word  various  and  vague:  it  is  proi>erly  the 
sky  reflected  in  the  sea;  but  custom  and  ooavenieDce  may  allow  hltu 
as  an  equivalent^  (Robert  Stephan.  sob  vocei  Spenoe'a  Fdiymetis,  p. 
828.) 

^*  See  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Oireensibus,  L  i  c  10, 11 ;  the 
sriith  Annotation  on  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans ;  and  Alemaa 
adcLvil 

**  Maicellin.  in  Cfaroa  p.  4*7.    Instead  uf  the  vulgar  word  mimitk 

c* 
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into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  dis- 
tinction of  two  colors  produced  two  strong  and  itreconcilahle 
factions,  which  shook  the  foundations  of  a  feeble  govern- 
ment/* The  popular  dissensions,  founded  on  the  most  serious 
interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy 
of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of  fitmiiies, 
divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex, 
though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations 
of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of  their  husbands. 
Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot, 
and  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers 
appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The 
license,  without  the  freedom,  of  democracy,  was  revived  at 
Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support  of  a  &ction  be- 
came necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honors.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anas- 
tasius  was  imputed  to  the  greens;  the  Uues  were  zealously 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,**  and  •their 
grat^ttl  patron  protected,  above  ^re  years,  the  disorders  of 
a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the 
senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East.  Insolent  with  royal 
&vor,  the  blues  affected  to -strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and 
BarlMiric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  thdr  close  sleeves 
and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  -  In 
the  day  they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the 
night  they  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands, 
prepared  for  every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adver- 
saries of  the  green  &ction,  or  even  im^imsive  dtizens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  noctomal  robbers,  and 
it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdle^  or 
to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital. 
A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the 


he  0868  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  canrtdea  and  catrealU.  Baromos 
(A.  D.  601,  No.  4,  6,  6)  is  satisfied  that  the  blues  were  orthodox ;  but 
Tillemont  is  angrv  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs 
in  a  playhouse,  (Hist  des  Empu  tom.  vi  p.  654.) 

^*  See  Prooopius,  (Persia  I.  L  c  24.)  In  describing  the  vices  of  the 
fiictioiis  and  of  the  goyemmentk  the  pMie,  is  not  more  &vorable  than 
the  tecret,  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  26)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  firom 
Gregory  Kaziimzen,  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evii 

**  The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  Uues  (Aneodot  c.  7)  is  at* 
tested  by  ISvagriuB,  (Hist  Ecdes.  L  iv.  c.  82,)  John  Malala,  (torn,  il 
9. 1S8, 189,)  eftpeciaUy  for  Antioch ;  and  Theophanes,  (p.  142.) 
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iafeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed  to  fiicili- 
tate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal   the   crimes   of  these  factions 
rioters.    No  place  was   safe   or   sacred  from  their  depreda-. 
tions;   to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge,  they  profusely 
•spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent;   churches   and  altars  were 
polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  -and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could   always  inflict  a  mortal 
vound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.    The  dissolute 
youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery  of  disorder ; 
the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed: 
creditors  were  compelled  to  resign  their  obligations;  judges 
to  reverse  their  sentence ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ; 
fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children ;   noble 
matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants ;  beauti- 
ful boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  wives, 
unless   they  preferred  a  voluntary  death,   were   ravished  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands.*^    The  despair  of  the  greens, 
who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the 
magistrates,  assumed  the   privilege   of  defence,   perhaps  of 
retaliation ;  but  those  who  survived  the  combat  were  draped 
to  execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods 
and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from  whence 
they  were    expelled.     Those  ministers  of  justice    who  had 
courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment,  of 
the  blues,  became  the  victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal;   a 
praefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a  gov 
emor  of  Cilida  was  hanged,  by  the  order  x>f  Theodora,  on  the 
tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  groom,  and  a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.*' 
An  aspiring  candidate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness 
on  the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty 
t>f  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.    The 
first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and  some- 
times executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the 

^^  A  wife,  (says  Procopios,)  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by 
a  blae-ooat,  threw  herself  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the 
second  Svria  (Aleman.  p.  26)  deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or 
^lorj  of  female  chastitj,  and  name  the  heroine. 

^*  The  doubtful  credk  of  Prooopius  (Anecdot  c  17)  is  supported 
ty  the  less  pardal  Evagrius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  th« 
lamesi  The  tra^c  fate  of  the  prsefect  of  Constat  tinople  is  related  1^ 
fokn  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1S9.) 
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innoconi,  and  to  chastise  tlie  guilty,  of  every  denomination 
and  color.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habited 
and  the  fears  of  the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent 
struggle,  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable 
passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  for- 
gave, the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the 
younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice 
indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  ""  Ye 
blues,  Justinian  is  no. more!  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  T' *' 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciUation  of 
the  two  Lactions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January ;  the  games  were  inces 
sandy  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens  : 
till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended 
to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the 
most  singular  dialogue**  that  ever  passed  between  a  prince 
and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints  were  respectful  and 
modest;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion, and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory 
of  the  emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  rail- 
ers!"  exclaimed  Justinian;  "be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Manichseans !"  The  greens  stiU  attempted  to  awaken  his 
compassion.  ^  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent^  we  are  injured, 
we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  color.  Let  us  die,  O  em- 
peror! but  let  us  <^e  by  your  command,  and  for  your  ser- 
vice r  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  inrectives 
degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  m^esty  of  the  purple ;  they  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his 
people ;  lamented  that  the  &ther  of  Justinian  had  been  bom ; 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  a  homi- 

**  See  John  Malala,  (torn,  ii  p.  147 ;)  yet  he  owns  that  Justmian 
was  attached  to  the  blues.  The  eeemiiig  diso(Mrd  of  the  emperor  and 
Theodora  is,  perhaps,  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refinement 
Vy  Procopius,  (Anecdot.  c.  10.)    See  Aleman.  rreefat  p.  6. 

**>  This  dialogue,  which  llieophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the 
popular  language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
vitn  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with'  many  strange  and  bar- 
iMffous  woras,  for  which  Diicange  cannot  always  find  a  meaninir  <* 
etymology. 
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oide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant,  ^'  Do  you  despise  your 
lives  ?"  cried  the  indignant  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fury 
from  their  seats ;  their  hostile  clamors  thundered  in  the  hip- 
podrome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contesti 
spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of 
both  Actions,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  praefect,  were 
carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  immediately 
beheaded ;  a  fifth  was  hanged :  but  when  the  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they 
fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape^ 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighboring 
convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church."  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the 
other  of  the  green  liveiy,  the  two  factions  were  equally  pro- 
voked by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of 
their  patron;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  mey  had  de- 
livered their  prisoners  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace 
of  the  prsefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were 
forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could  only 
use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military  force,  which  had 
been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fierce- 
ly encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and 
boldness  continually  increased;  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest 
Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned  the  priests 
and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had  been  rashly  m- 
terposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict  The  tumult  was  ex- 
asperated by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  women,  from  the  roo&  and  windows, 
showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  who  darted  fire 
brands  against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread 
without  control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration 
involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus, 
a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to  the  altar  of 
Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of 
Constantine :  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  con* 
tumed;  many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed, 

*^  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Dacaiige,  G.  P.  ChristiaBa,  L  iv 
p  112. 
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and  an  inimense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted 
or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the  wise  and 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side ; 
and  during  five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  the 
£su}tions,  whose  watchword,  Nik  a,  vanquish/  has  given  a  name 
to  this  memorable  sedition.'* 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues^ 
and  desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same 
indifference  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  cen- 
sure the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance;  and 
the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the 

•   rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the 
authors  of  the  public  misery.     The   peaceful  murmurs  of 

'  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded:  they  were  heard 
with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  quaestor,  and 
the  prsBfect,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were 
filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  pop- 
alar  concession,  Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to 
confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  his 
^teful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted  his  assurances,  though 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  Gktspels ; 
and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  con- 
spiracy, and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insurgents, 
more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with 
arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians, 
who  could  neither  forget  with  honor,  nor  remember  with 
safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius. 
Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  Gve  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were 
detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of 
Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless 
representation,  that  obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  trea- 
son, they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
distil  day,  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 

■  .  ,■■—,--■-■-  ,1  .-I      ^■■■■.      ■■■■■■■  ■-■■.■■..M  ,,  ^1^— 

**  The  history  of  the  Ntka  sedition  is  extracted  from  Marcellinui^ 
(m  Chron.,)  Prooopius,  (Persic.  Lie.  26,)  John  Malala,  (torn,  il  p.  218 
•^218,)  Chron.  Paschal.,  (p.  386 — 340,)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p^ 
IS  1—168,^  and  Zonaras,  (I.  xiv.  p.  61  -68.) 
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who,  regardless  of  his  yirtnons  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  transportoi  their  favorite  to  the  forum  of  Constantine, 
and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If 
the  usurper,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay, 
had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  urged  the 
fuiy  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have 
oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  The  Byzan- 
tine palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with  the  sea ;  vessels 
lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  al- 
ready formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treas- 
ures to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from 
the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  of  her  ser.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Belisa- 
rius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred, 
could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his 
unworthy  fears.  "  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
^  w^re  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned 
should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.  I 
implore  Heaven,  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without 
my  diadem  and  purple;  that  I  may  no  longer  behold  the 
light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If 
you  resolve,  O  Caesar !  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ;  behold  the 
sea,  you  have  ships ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should 
expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For 
my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiqxiity,  that  the 
throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre."  The  firmness  of  a  woman 
restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon 
discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situation.'  It 
was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the  animosity 
of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  guilt 
and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injilry  should  provoke  them  to  con- 
spire with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and 
liberal  benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  the  greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left 
a))ne  in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
doubti^l ;  hitt  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three 
thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valor  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian  wars.  Under  the  command 
of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divis 
from  the  palace,  forced  tlieir  obscure  way  through  nar 
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row  passages,  expiring  flames,  and  fiUling  edifices,  and  burst 
open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hip- 
podrome. In  this  narrow  space,  the  disorderly  and  affirighted 
crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and 
regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repent- 
ance; and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons 'v^ere  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of 
the  day,  Hypatius  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  and  con- 
ducted, with  his  brother  Pompey,  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor : 
they  implored  his  clemency;  but  their  crime  was  manifest, 
their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anastasius,  wi£  eighteen  illustrious  accomplices,  of  patrician 
or  consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers; 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  padaces  razed,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  con- 
demned, during  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence:  with 
the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived; 
and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  alfiict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern 
empire.*' 

UI.  That  empire,  after  Borne  was  barbarous,  still  embraced 
the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and 
as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian 
reigned  over  sixty-four  provinces,  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cities;*^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature 
with  the  advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  dimate :  and  the 
improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  tibie  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham  " 
had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the 
same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  stiU  capable 


**  MarceUinus  says  in  general  terms,  innumeris  popolis  in  ciroo 
tnicidatis.  ProconLus  numbers  80,000  victims :  and  the  86,000  of  The- 
ophanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonaras.  Such  is 
the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

•*  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  ^vSexfoi, 
(Itineraria,  p.  031,)  or  review  of  the  eastern  prDYiDCel^d  cities,  bo- 
fore  the  year  585,  (WesseliDg,  in  Praefat  and  ffot  ad  p.  628;  &c.) 

**  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (zii.  10)  and  the  administration  of 
Joseph.  The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early 
arts  and  plenty  of  "Egrpt :  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of 
improvement;  and  Warburton,  who  is  almost  stifled  by  the  Hefaretv 
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of  exporting,  each  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople;*'  and  the 
capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of 
Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Horner.*^  The  annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead 
of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  sea- 
sonable repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely 
multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the  instruments  of 
labor  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable  than  the  term 
of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive 
generations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified, 
the  humble  practice  of  the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the 
division  of  Labor  and  the  fiicility  of  exchange;  and  every 
Eoman  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of 
a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has 
been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have  been  skilfully  manu&ctured 
to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with 
an  infusion  of  permanent  colors ;  and  the  pencil  was  success* 
fully  employed  to  improve  the  labors  of  the  loom.  In  the 
choice  of  those  colors  ^  which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature. 


calls  aloud  for  the  SamaritaD,  Chronology,  (Divine  LegatioD,  vol.  vL  p. 
29,AcO[* 

'*  £%ht  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000 
aurei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was 
graciously  excused.  See  the  13th  Edict  of  Justinian:  the  numbers 
are  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts. 

*''  Homer's  Iliad,  vL  289.  These  veils,  vinXoi  ita^vouiXoi^  were  the 
work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honorable  to 
the  manufactures  than  to  the  navigation  of  Phoenicia,  from  whence 
they  had  been  imported  to  TVoy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 

*'  See  in  Ovidf  (de  Arte  Amandi,  lil  269,  <&&)  a  poetical  list  of 
twelve  colors  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c  But  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  varioun 
shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 


*  The  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  in  E^^tian  antiquities  strongly 
confirm  the  high  notion  of  the  early  Egyptian  civilization,  and  imperatively 
draaand  a  longer  period  for  their  development.  As  to  the  common  Hebrew 
chfonology,  as  far  as  sach  a  snbject  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it  appears 
lo  me  to  nave  been  framed,  with  a  particular  view,  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias. 
It  was  not  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritans,  not  tliat  of  tlie  LXX ,  not  iKai 
0f  Jbsephus,  not  that  ofSt  Panl.— M 
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the  freedom  >f  taste  and  fasbion  was  indulged ;  but  tbe  deep 
purple*'  wbicb  tbe  Pbcenicians  extracted  from  a  sbell-fisb, 
was  restrained  to  tbe  sacred  person  and  palace  of  tbe  em- 
peror; iand  tbe  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against 
tbe  ambitious  subjects  wbo  dared  to  usurp  tbe  prerogative  of 
tbe  tbrone.** 

I  need  not  explain  tbat  sUk  *^  is  originally  spun  from  tbe 
bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  tbat  it  composes  Uie  golden  tomb, 
from  wbence  a  worm  emerges  in  tbe  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till 
tbe  reign  of  Justinian,  tbe  silk-worm  wbo  feed  on  tbe  leaves 
of  tbe  wbite  mulberry-tree  were  confined  to  Cbina ;  tbose  of 
tbe  pine,  tbe  oak,  and  tbe  asb,  were  common  in  tbe  forests 
botb  of  Asia  and  Europe;  but  as  tbeir  education  is  more 
difficult,  and  tbeir  produce  more  uncertain,  tbey  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  except  in  tbe  little  island  of  Oeos,  near  the 
coast  of  Attica.  A  tbin  gauze  was  procured  from  tbeir  webs, 
and  tbis  Cean  manufacture,  tbe  invention  of  a  woman,  for 
female  use,  was  long  admired  botb  in  tbe  East  and  at  Rome. 
Whatever  suspicions  may  be  raised  by  tbe  garments  of  the 
Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  tbe  most  ancient  writer,  wbo 
expressly  mentions  tbe  soft  wool  wbicb  was  combed  from  tbe 
trees  of  tbe  Seres  or  Chinese ;''  and  tbis  natural  error,  less 

*'  By  the  discover j  of  codiineal,  <frc,  we  far  surpass  the  colors  of 
Antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  as  bull's  blood — obscuritas  rubens,  (says  Cassiodorus,  Var.  1,  2,) 
uigpredo  saguinea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des  Arts, 
part  ii.  L  ii.  c.  2,  p.  184 — 215)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  1 
doubt  whether  his  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

""  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  might  have  been  added ;  but  the  arbitrary  acta 
of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law,  (Uodex  Theodosian.  L  x.  tit.  21,  leg.  S.  Codex  Justinian.  L  xL 
tit  8,  leg.  5.)  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction, 
was  applied  to  the  mitKB,  the  female  dancers,  (God  Theodoe.  L  xv.  tit 
V,  leg.  11.) 

'^  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses) the  silk-worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx 
of  the  Isle  of  Oeos,  as  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist  JN  atur.  xi.  26,  27,  with 
the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Brotier,)  may  be 
illustrated  by  :i  similar  species  in  China,  (Memoires  sur  les  Chinois, 
tom.  ii.  p.  675 — 598 ;)  but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mul* 
!.^rry-tree,  were  unknown  to  Theophrastus.  and  Pliny. 

'^  Georgic  ii.  121.  Serica  quando  venerint  in  usum  pianissimo  noo 
•lio:  suspicor  tamen  in  Julii  CsBsaris  sevo,  nam  ante  non  invenio,  says 
JTiiatus  Dpsius,  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit  AnnaL  ii  82.)    See  Dion  Oas- 
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marvellous  than  the  truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of 
nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  th^ 
reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans ;  and  Pliuy, 
in  affected  though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the 
thirst  of  gain,  which  explores  the  last  confines  of  the  earth, 
for  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
draperies  and  transparent  matrons.**  *  A  dress  which  showed 
the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  color  of  the  skin,  might  gratify 
vanity,  or  provoke  deei^^s;  the  silks  which  had  been  closely 
woven  in  China  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician 
women,  and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser 
texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  hnen  threads.**  Two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure,  or  even  of 
mixed  silks,  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the  opulent 
dtizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familiar- 
ized with  the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this 
3ffeminate  habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a 
man.  Aurelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at 
Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold ;  but  the  supply  increased 
with  the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished  with  the  sapply. 
If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes  raised  the  value  even 
above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre 
and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  of 
that  extravagant  rate.**    A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  dis- 

nus,  (L  xliiL  p.  858,  edit  Beimar,)  and  PausaniuB,  (L  yl  p.  619,)  the  first 
who  descrihes,  however  strangely,  the  Seric  insect 

**  Tlun  long^nquo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceat . . . 
at  denadet  foeminas  vestis,  (Plin.  vi  20,  zi.  21.)  Varro  and  Publius 
Syrus  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  vitrea,  ventus  texilis,  and  nebula 
linen,  (Horat  Sermon.  L  2, 101,  with  the  notes  of  Torrentius  and  Dacier.) 

**  On  the  texture,  colors,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and 
liuen  garments  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure 
researches  of  the  great  Salmasius,  (in  Hist  August  p.  127,  809,  810, 
889, 841,  842,  344,  888—891, 895, 618,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most 
common  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyden. 

**  Flayius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  45,  in  Hist  August  p.  224.  See 
Salmasius  ad  Hist  Aug.  p.  892,  and  Plinian.  Exercitat  in  Solinum,  p 
694,  695.  Tlie  Anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  25)  state  a  partial  and  im* 
perfect  raie  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 


*  Gibbon  mast  have  written  transparent  draperies  and  naked 
fhoogh  sometinieB  affected,  be  is  never  ioaccarate. — ^M. 
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criminate  the  dress  of  oomediaos  frotn  that  of  s^mton ;  and 
of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  iax  greater  part 
was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  They  were  still 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  ahell-fish  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, surnamed  the  silk-worm  of  the  sea :  the  fin^  wool  or  hair 
by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock  is  now 
manu&ctured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe  obtained 
from  the  same  singular  materials  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia/' 

A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  capable  oi  defray- 
ing the  en>en8e  of  land-carriage ;  and  the  caravans  traversed 
the  whde  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days 
from  the  Chi  lese  Ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was 
immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  mer- 
chants,*' who  frequented  the  &irB  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis; 
but  this  trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed 
by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long 
wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly 
number  Sogdiana,  and  even  SericUy  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  - 
and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the 
river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the  white 
Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that 
industrious  people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not 
extirpated  the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region 
which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Aaia ;  the 
cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously  seated 
for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions;  and  their  mer- 
chants  purchased  from  the  Chinese,'*  the  raw  or  manufac* 

**  FroGopitLB  de  Edit  L  iil  c.  1.  These  pinnes  de  mer  are  foand  neat 
Smyrna,  Sidly,  Corsica,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  then 
silk  was  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIY. 

"  Procopius,  Persia  L  I  c.  20,  L  ii  c.  26 ;  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
Isidore  of  Obaraz  (in  Stathmis  Parthicis,  p.  7,  8,  in  Hndson,  Geo- 
grapk  Minor,  tom.  iL)  has  marked  the  roads,  and  Ammianns  Marcel- 
linus  (L  xxiii.  c.  6,  p.  400^  has  enumerated  the  provinces.* 

^  The  blind  aamiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different 
periods  of  the  Chinese  history.  They  are  more  critically  distingmshed 
by  M  de  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  I  part  i  in  the  Tables,  part 
ii.  in  the  Geography.  Mcmoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xlii  idiii.,)  who  discovers  the  gradual  progress  of  tht 


*  8ee  St  Martin,  M^m.  sor  rArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. — ^M. 
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tared  silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia  for  tli«>  use  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian 
carayifos  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of  trib- 
utary kingdoms,  and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold 
adventure  was  rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  diffi* 
cult  and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of 
Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  aghty,  or 
one  hundred  days :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes 
they  entered  the  desert;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless 
they  are  restrained  by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always 
considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  objects  of  lawAil 
rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers,  and  the  tyrants  of 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  road; 
they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams 
of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patjanily  expected,  in  the 

S>rts  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West.** 
ut  the  dapgers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom 
renewed,  and  the  only  European  who  has  passed  that  unfre- 
quented way,  applaa<6  his  own  diligence,  that,  in  nine  months 
after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the  free  commu- 
nication of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the  tropic  ai 
Cancer,  the  provinces  c£  China  were  subdued  and  civilized 
by  the  emperors  ci  the  North;  they  were  filled  about  the 
time  €i  the  Christian  aeia  with  dties  and  men,  mulberry-trees 
and  their  precious  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  vrith  the 
Jmowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might  have  spread  their  dia- 

truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  Christian 
era.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connections  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  West;  but  these  connections  are  slight^ 
casual,  and  obscure ;  nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the 
Seres  or  SinsB  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own.* 

"'  The  road3  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investi- 
gated in  the  relations  of  Hackluyt  and  Thevenot,  the  ambassadors  of 
Sharokh,  Anthony  Jenldnson,  the  Pdre  Greuber,  dec.  See  likewise 
Hanway's  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  346 — 357.  A  communication  through 
Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sovereigns  of  Bengal 


*  An  abstract  of  the  yarioas  opinions  of  the  learned  modem  wriisri» 
Gortselin,  Mannert,  Lelewel,  Malte-Bmn,  Heeren,  and  La  Treille,  on  the 
Berica  and  the  Tbinas  of  the  ancients,  may  be  found  in  the  new  editkm  ol 
Ualte-Bron,  vol.  vi  p.  368.  3d2.^M. 
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oovenes  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not  quaified  to 
examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voy- 
ages to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopd ;  but 
jheir  ancestors  might  equal  the  labors  and  success  of  the 
present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navigation  might  extend 
nrom  the  Isles  of  Japan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars, 
if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules/* 
Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the  coasi 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annually  visited 
by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions,  the  manu 
Pictures,  and  even  the  artificers  of  China;  the  Island  of 
Sumatra  and  the  opposite  peninsula  are  fiiintiy  delineated*^ 
as  the  regions  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  trading  cities  named 
n  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth 
was  not  solely  derivSlfl^from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval 
between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred  leagues : 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  condui^ted  by  the 
flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds ;  and  the  ocean  might  be 
securely  traversed  in  square*built  ships,  which,  instead  of 
iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between 
two  hostile  princes ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains, 
the  elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other 
enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign 
trade,  and  the  capacious  harbor  of  Trinquemale,  which  re 
ceived  and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West  Ii 
this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance  (as  it  was  computed; 
from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China, 
who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
sandal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  subjects  of  the 

''*  For  the  ChiDese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  tc 
Ceylon,  see  Benaudot,  (on  the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8—11, 
18—17,  141 — 167  ;)  Dainpier,  (vol  ii  p.  186;)  the  Hist  Philosophique 
des  deux  Indes,  (torn.  I  p.  98,)  and  Hist  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  (torn, 
vi.  p.  201.) 

"  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  PMny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  <fec,  of  the  counmes  eastward  of  Gape  Oomorin,  u 
finely  illustrated  by  D'Anville,  (Antiquity  G^ographique  de  I'lnde, 
especially  p.  161 — 198.)  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  com- 
merce and  conquest ;  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  mapM 
and  memoirs  of  Major  RenneL  If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inqui- 
ries with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will  suooeed 
and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modem  geoKraphers. 
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freai  king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power  and  magnif* 
loence:  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity  by 
oompafing  his  paltry  coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  JSthiopian  ship,  as  a 
simple  passenger.^ 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian 
saw  with  concern  that  the  Persians  had  occujned  by  land  and 
sea  the  monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth 
of  his  suhjects  was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have  restored 
the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and  the 
Roman  vessels  might*  have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to 
the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca^  or  even  of  China.  Justinian 
embraced  a  more  humble  expedient^' 4^  solicited  the  aid  of 
his  Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had 
recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  the  seaport  of  Adulis,^'  *  still  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  a  Grecian  ccmqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they  pen* 
etrated  to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aro- 
matics ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition,  in 
which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Persians  to  the  markets  of  India ;  and  the  emperor  submitted 
to  the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpected  event  llie  gospel  bad  been  preached  to  the 
Indians:  a  bishop  already   governed  the  Christians  of  St 

Hionaas  on  the  pepper-coast    of   Malabar;    a   church   was 

*  -  ■■■■■■-■ 

T3  rhe  Taprobftne  of  Pliny,  (vi  24,)  SolinuB,  (c.  68,)  and  Salmas. 
PliniADA  Ezercitat,  (p.  781,  782,)  and  most  of  the  andents,  who  often 
confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  described 
by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes ;  yet  even  the  Christian  topographer  has 
exaggerated  its  dmiensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese trade  is  rare  and  curious,  (L  ii  p.  188.  L  zi  p.  887,  888,  edit 
Mont&ucon.) 

^'  See  Procopius,  Persic.  (L  ii  a  20.)     Cosmas  affords  some  inte? 
esting  knowledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis,  (Topograph. 
Christ  L  il  p.  188,  140 — 148,)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumitee  along 
tho  African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi,  (p.  188,  189,)  and  jis  far  as 
Tiprobane,  (I  zL  p.  889.) 


*  Mr.  Salt  obtained  information  of  considerable  rains  of  an  ancient  town 
Znlla,  called  Azoole,  which  answers  to  the  posidr^i  of  Adnlis.  Mr. 
Bth  was  prevented  by  iUness,  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  be  sent,  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  natiTefl,  from  investigating  these  rains :  of  their  existence  there  seems 
Jm  doubt    Salt's  ad  Journey,  p  452.— M 
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planted  in  Oejlon,  and  the  missionaries  pursued  the  footsteps 
of  commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.^*  Two  Persian 
monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city 
of  Kankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  super- 
stitions, and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the  Isle 
of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  th^  viewed  with 
a  curious  eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufao- 
tares  of  Silk,  and  the  myriads  of  sUk-worms,  whose  education 
(either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 
labor  of  queens."  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs 
a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiptied  in  a 
distant  climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the 
Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long 
lourney,  they  arrived^  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project 
to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts 
and  promises  of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince^ 
a  campaign  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more 
deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labors  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  a^in  entered  China,  deceived 
a  jealous  people  by  concealing  we  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the 
East.  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the 
proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they  lived  and  labored  in  a  foreign 
climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propa- 
gate the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to  supply  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and  reflection 
corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt^  and  the  Sogdoite  am- 
bassadors acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the 
Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,^'  in  which 


^^  See  the  Christian  misaions  ia  India,  in  Cosmas,  (L  iii.  p.  1*78, 
179,  L  XL  p.  887,)  and  consult  Asaeman.  BibUot  Orient  (torn.  iv.  pi 
413—648.) 

^*  The  invention,  mann&cture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China, 
may  be  seen  in  Dulialde,  (Description  G^nSrale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  u. 

E.  165,  205 — 223.)    The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned 
oth  for  quantity  and  qiiaut j. 

^'  Procopius,  (L  viil  Go&ic.  iv.  c.  1*7.  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud 
Phot  Cod.  Ixxxiv.  p.  88.  Zonaras,  torn,  il  L  xiv.  p.  69.  Pagi  (torn. 
iL  p.  602)  assigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  •  Menan 
der  (in  Excerpt.  Legai  p.  107)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sof 
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both  China  and  Cotstiffltinople  haVe  been  surpaasod  by  tht 
industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  ben* 
efits  of  elegant  luxury ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain,  thai  if 
the.  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of  printing,  already 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander  and  tha 
entire  decads  of  Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  lai^r  view  of  the  globe 
might  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative 
Bcience,  but  the  Chrfetian  geography  was  forcibly  extracted 
from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the  surest 
symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox  faith  con- 
fined the  habitable  world  to  ime  temperate  zone,  and  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  an  obl9ng.  sur&ce,  four  hundred  days'  jour- 
ney in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the 
ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of,  the  firmament^' 

lY.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
times,  and  with  the  government  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the  West 
discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  die  East ;  the 
produce  of  labor  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  servants 
of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army;  and  a  rapid  decrease 
was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  constitute 
the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasiua^  and  that  prudent  emperor 
accumulated,  an  immense  treasure,  while  ne  delivered  hia 
people  fix>m  the  most  odious  or  oppr^sive  taxes.*    Their 

doites;  and  Theoph^lact  Simocatta  (I  viL  <x  9)  darklj  represents  the 
two  rival  kingdoms  in  {Chind)  the  country  of  silk. 

^^  Cosmas,  sumamea  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  per- 
formed his  voyage  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  be- 
teen  585,  and  547,  Christian  Topography^  (Montfaucon,  PTae&t  c  L,) 
in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  fflobe; 
»nd  Photius  had  read  this  work,  (Cod.  zxzvi  p.  9,  10,)  whidi  dis- 
plays the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant; 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by 
Mekfaisedec  Thevenot^  (R61ationa  Cmieuses,  part  i,)  and  the  whole 
is  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  F^re  Hont&ucon,  (Nova 
CoUectio  Patrum,  Paris,  1707,  2  vols,  in  foL,  torn.  iL  p.  118—846.) 
Bttt  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  Hush  at  not  discovering  the 
Nestorian  heresy  of  Coemas,  which  has  been  detected  by  La  Croi, 
(Chriatianisme  des  Bides,  torn.  1.  p.  40 — 66.) 


*  flee  the  character  of  Anastasins  in  Joannes  Lydus  da  Magistratibas, 
L  ill  c.  45,  46,  p.  230 — ^232.  Hia  economy  is  there  said  lo  have  degeaeraie^ 
iaio  parsimony.    He  is  accused  of  having  taken  away  tha  l^vyiag  «f  tawa 
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gratitade  univeraally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the  gold  ijf 
affictkny  a  personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor/*  but 
more  intolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in  the 
substance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa  paid  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which  was  collected  in 
four  years  from  ten  tiiousand  ar^cers.^*  Yet  such  was  the 
parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual 
revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.**    His 

-   ■     ■   ■      ■         f ^    ■■■■■■■     ..^      ■■»■   ^        ^W   ■        ■  ■         .  *■»»■■!■  '■■Il»        ■■■■■■W   ■■■■—■     ..^W   ■   ■  III  >  ■ 

**  EvagrioB  (L  li  a  39»  40)  is  minute  and  grateful,  bat  angry  with 
ZosimuB  far  caliimmatiBg  the  great  GoDstaDtine.  In  coUectmg  all 
the  bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humamty  of  Anastasius  was 
diligent  and  artful :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute 
their  daughters,  (Zosim.  Hist  L  ii  c.  88,  p.  165,  166,  Lipsiee,  1784.) 
Timothens  of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  suligect  of  a  tragedy, 
(Suidas,  torn.  iii.  p.  476,)  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax, 
(CedrenuB,  p.  35,) — ^a  happy  instance  (if  it  he  true)  of  the  use  of 
the  theatre. 

**  See  Jcsua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Asseman,  (torn. 
•  «^.  268.)  Tnis  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
«^  Ilaess^ 

'"  rrooop;-::3  (Anecdot  c.  10)  fixes  this  eum  from  the  report  of  the 


vil  oayment  uf  the  troops  from  the  muoioipel  aathorities,  (the  decurion- 
9iz)  m  the  Bestem  cities,  and  intrusted  it  to  an  extortionate  officer  named 
Mamras.  Btit  he  admits  tJbat  the  imperial  revenoe  was  enormously  in- 
creased by  this  meeinire.  A  statue  of  iron  had  been  erected  to  Anasitasiiia 
fai  the  Hippodrqpie,  on  which  appeared  one  morning  this  pasquinade : — 

'ElK6va  0-o2,  0aaiXs9  Koaao606pef  rijvdt  ct6fipov 

^rfjvausvt  a>f  xaXititt  {9wr«»,)  drinoripoM  (iroXXtfv,  Anth.), 
*Ayr2  ^ovov,  mvint  r*  &X«9c«  Xi^i»6  re  teal  6pyii$ 

'H  (ofsi  Aoth.)  w&irra  ^etpei  vii  ^(AQp(pi|J>09<iyi). 
Tttrova  ifi  TtciKXiji  5Xc^  dviBsvro  XipvjSiiv, 

*  Ay  PUP  iiptitrrfiv  To9rov^Avaar&oio¥. 
^I6m  Kol  (TV,  ZxiiXXa,  rsais  ^pivh  fill  ot  KtA  oAm* 

Bf>ci3(!),  xahctinv  iatftova  Kspftarifrag.     . 

This  epiffram  is  also  ibund  in  the  Anthology.  Jauoos,  vol  iv  p.  !•«• 
wUh  some  hetter  readings. 

Thts  iron  ttatae  meetly  do  we  place 
To  tbee,  worM-waitingr  king,  tmm  brass  more  baw ; 
For  all  thQ  death,  the  penary,  flunine,  woe. 
That  firom  thy  ^ide-destroying  avarice  flow. 
This  fell  OharybdtB,  ScvOa,  near  to  thee, 
This  fierce  deroarfaDa  Anastastns,  see ;. 
And  tremble,  Scylla  I  on  thee,  too,  his  greed . 
-  Coining  thy  brazen  deity,  may  feed. 

But  Lvdns,  with  no  uncommon  inconsistency  in  such  writers,  proceeds 
to  paint  tne  character  of  Anastafflus  as  endowed  with  almost  every  virtae^ 
MM  excepting  the  utmost  liberality.  He  was  only  prevented  by  deatb 
inin  teliaving  his  subjects  alti>geuier  from  the  capitation  tax,  which  W 
gMMly  aiifllidshed.-^M. 
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example  was  neglected,  and  his  tfeasnre  was  abused,  by  the 
-nephew  of  Jnstin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  ex- 
hausted by  alms  and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  igno- 
minious treaties.  His  revenues  were  fimnd  inadequate  to  his 
expenses.  Every  art  was  tried  to  ettoit  from  the  people  the 
gwd  and  silver  which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  from 
Persia  to  France  ;*'  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vidssitudes, 
or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapadousness  and  avarice,  of 
splendor  and  poverty ;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden 
treasures,"  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of 
his  debts.**  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity :  but  public  discontent  is 
credulous ;  private  malice  is  bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will 
peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Pro- 
coplus.  The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices  of 
Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
penciL  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  tb  tiie  worst  motives ; 
error  is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws 
with  abuses ;  the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously 
applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years ; 
the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his 
officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earth- 
quakes, and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the 
dflemons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Jus- 
tinian.*^ 

treasorers  themselves.  Tiberias  had  vieies  ter  milliet ;  but  £eu:  differ- 
ent was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasias. 

'^  Eyagrios,  (1.  iv.  c  80,)  in-the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
weU  informed ;  and  Zonaras,  (L  zir.  c.  61,)  in  the  xiith  century,  had 
read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice ;  yet  their  colors  are 
almost  as  black  as  those  of  the  anecdotes. 

"  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  30)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the 
times.  The  death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose 
his  wealth  or  poverty. 

'*  See  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Justin!  Aug.  L  il  260,  <&&,  384,  <&c 

**  Plnrims  sunt  vivo  nimiam  negleeta  parenti, 
Unde  tot  exhaoBtus  contraxU  deUta  flscus.'* 

Oentenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  men  into  the  Hippodrome . 

<*  Debita  pereolrit,  genltoris  canta  reoepit." 

•♦  "Hie  Anecdotes  (c  11 — 14,  18,  20 — 30)  supply  uany  facts  and 
Kore  complaints.*- 

*  The  work  of  Ljrdns  de  Magistratihos  fpublisbed  by  Base  at  Farias 
16^8,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  1  istorians,)  wac 
written  daring  the  reign  of  Justinian.    This  work  of  Lycus  throwa  no 
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After  this  precaution,  I  shall  hneHy  relate  the  anecdofeei 
af  avarice  and  rapine  under  the  following  heads.:  I.  Justin- 
ian was  so  profuse  that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil 
and  militarj  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate 
stipend ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence 
and  repose ;  the  annual  p^uions,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
orable class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  this  domestic  economy  was 
deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  co*vtiers  as  the  last  outrage 
on  the  majesty  of  the  emfHre.  ihe  posts,  the  salaries  of 
physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of 
more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  iusUy^  complain, 
that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even  the  solcKers 
were  injured ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  that 
they  were  injured  with  impunity.    The  emperor  refused,  at 

great  light  on  the  earlier  hiBtory  of  the  Komaa  magifltracv,  bot  give* 
some  carious  details  of  the  changes  and  retrenchments  in 'the  offices  of 
state,  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The  personal  history  of  the  author, 
with  the  account  of  his  early  and  rapid  adranoement,  and  the  onolaments 
of  the  posts  which  he  successively  held,  with  the  bitter  dis<q)pointment 
which  be  expresses,  at  finding  himself,  at  the  height  of  his  ambition,  in 
an  nnpaid  place,  is  an  excellent  iUnstration  of  this  statement  Gibbon  has 
before,  c.  iv.  n.  45,  and  c.  xvii.  n.  118,  traced  the  progress  c^  a  Honum 
citizen  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  under  the  empire ;  the  steps  by 
which  Lydns  reached  his  htimbler  eminence  may  Hkewise  throw  lignt  on 
the  civil  service  at  this  period  He  was  first  received  into  the  office  of  the 
Prastorian  prasfect ;  became  a  notary  in  that  office,  and  made  in  one  year 
1000  golden  solidi,  and  that  without  extortion.  His  place  and  the  in- 
Ruence  of  his  relatives  obtained  him  a  wife  with  400  pounds  of  gdd  for  her 
dowry.  He  became  chief  chartnlarius,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  twenty* 
four  solidi,  and  considerable  emoliuDents  for'  all  tibe  various  services  whidi 
be  performed.  He  rose  to  an  Au^stalis,  and  finally  to  the  dignity  of  Cor* 
niculus,  the  highest,  and  at  one  tmis  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the.  de« 
partment  But  the  PrsBtorian  praefect  had  gradually  been  deprived  of  his 
powers  and  his  honors.  He  lost  the  superintendence  of  the  supply  and 
manu&cture  of  arms;  the  uncontrolled  charge  of  the  nublic  posts;  the 
levying  of  the  troops ;  the  command  of  the  army  in  war  wnen  thf»  emperors 
ceased  nominally  to  command  in  person,  but  really  through  ibe  Prastorian 
praefect;  that  of  the  household  troops,  which  foil  to  the  magister  «iulm. 
At  lengdi  the  office  wa«  so  completely  stripped  of  its  power,  as  to  be  vir- 
tually abolbhed,  (see  de  Magist  I  iii  c.  40,  p.  820,  fto.)  This  diminution 
of  the  office  of  the  praefect .  destroyed  the  emoluments  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  and  Lydus  not  only  drew  no  revenue  from  his  dignlQr,  but  ex- 
pended upon  it  all  the  gains  of  his  former  services. 

Lydus  gravely  refers  this  calamitocub  and^  as  he  conriders  it,  fotal  deg- 
radation of  the  Praetorian  office  to  the  alteration  in  the  style  of  the  offlouil 
documents  from  Latin  to  Greek ;  and  refers  to  a  prophecy  of  a  certain 
yonteius,  which  connected  the  min  of  the  Roman  exninre  with  its  abanddn- 
ment  of  its  langnaga  Lydua  chiefly  owed  lus  promotion  to  lua  kiiowledn 
«f  Latin  !^M. 
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the  return  of  each  fifth-  year,  iJie  cnstomaiy  donatite  of  fiv« 
pieces  of  gold,  reduced  his  yeterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
sufiered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and 
Persia.  II.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 
remitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign,  the 
arrears  of  the  public  tribute,  and  they  dexterously  assumed 
the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims  which  it  was  impracticable 
to  enforce.  ''Justinian,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has 
never  granted  a  similar  indulgence;  and  many  of  his  subjects 
have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the 
cities  which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads  Anastasius  prom- 
ised a  general  exemption  of  seven  years :  the  provinces  of 
Justinian  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the 
Huns  and  Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensa- 
tion of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which 
were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  tbat  any  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samari- 
tans; a  false  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic 
record  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries  of  gold 
(fifty-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate  prov- 
ince by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas.'*  III.  Procopius  has 
not  condescended  to  explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which 
fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring  pesti- 
lence on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  accom- 
plices of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the 
ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district  should 
be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or 
property  of  individuals.  The  Anwma,^  or  supply  of  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary 
exaction,  which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  expense 
and  labor  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an 
extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia :  but  the  proprietors,  after 
a  wearisome  journey  and   perilous  navigation,   received   so 


«**  One  to  ScythopoHs,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve 
for  the  rest  of  the  province.  Alernan.  (p.  69)  honesU^r  produces  thii 
iMst  from  a  MS.  life  of  St  Sabaa,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Yali^w 
library,  and  since  published  by  Cotelerius. 
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inadequate  a  compensation,  that  they  would  have  chosen  the 
alternative  of  delivering  both  the  com  and  price  at  the  doors 
of  their  granaries. '  These  precautions  might  indicate  a  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  wel£ue  of  the  capital ;  jet  Constanti- 
nople did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian. 
Till  his  reign,  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont 
were  open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohib- 
ited except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
Barbarians.  At  eacn  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  prsetor  was 
stationed,  the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice;  heavy  customs 
were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their  merchandise:  the 
oppression  was  retaliated  on  the  helpless  consumer ;  the  poor 
were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price 
of  the  market ;  and  a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  water  and  bread.'*  The  omoZ  tribute,  without 
a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  one 
himdred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor 
accepted  from  his  Prsetorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of  pay- 
ment were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  ma- 
gistrate. IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the 
privilege  of  monopolies,*  which  checked  the  fair  competition 
of  industry,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain, 
imposed  an  arbitrary  burden  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the 
subject-  *'As  soon"  (I  transcribe  the  Anecdotes)  **as  the 
exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasurer, 
a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger, 
or  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province 
might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manu&ctures,  but  in  this 
example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  overlooked  the  inesti- 
mable and  lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from 
the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one  seventh  to  the 
ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be  interpreted  with  the 
same  candor;    and    the    alteration,   which  might  be  wise, 

®*  John  Malala  (torn,  il  p.  282)  mentions  the  want  of  broad,  and 
Zonaras  (L  xiv.  p.  63)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  ser- 
vants, stolo  from  the  aqueducts. 


*  Holhnan  (GeBchichte  des  Byzandnischen  Handela,  p.  15)  shows  tfaat 
the  despotism  of  the  govemmeDt  was  aggravated  by  the  unchecked  mp»* 
dty  of  the  officers.  This  state  monopoly,  even  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  was 
In  'force  at  the  time  of  the  first  crasade. — M. 
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Appeals  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neiUier  alloyed  tbo 
purity,  nor  enhanced  the  value,  of  the  gold  coin,'^  the  legiU 
measure  of  public  and  private  payments.  V.  The  ample 
jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  Mooni- 
plieh  their  engagements  might  be  placed  in  an  odicHis  light, 
as  if  they  had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  liv«8  and 
fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of 
honors  and  o£ces  wa8»  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  per 
mission,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora.  The  daims  of  merit,  even  those  of  &vor,  were 
disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magis- 
trate, should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labor, 
danger,  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy 
interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief 
of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the  slumbering 
virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of 
oaths  **  and  penalties,  to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  govern- 
ment :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  peijury,  his  rigorous  edict 
was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her  tri- 
umph over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The  testament 
of  Ettlalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his 
sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  ^at  he  should  discharge 
his  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  de* 
cent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage, 
with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  for- 
tune of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  inven- 
tory of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in 
Grecian  history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  honorable 
part  prescribed  for  his  imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish 
murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  the  confidence  of  his 
friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three 

"^  For  an  aureus,  one  sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he. 
gave  no  more  than  180  foUes,  or  ounces  of  copper.  A  disproportion 
of  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  must  have  soon  produced  a  scar- 
city of  small  money.  In  Enghmd  twelve  pence  in  copper  would  sell 
for  no  more  than  ^even  pence,  ^Smith's  Inquiry  into  tne  Wealth  of 
N'ations,  vol  I  p.  49.)  For  Justmian's  gold  coin,  see  Evagrius^  (L  iv« 
2.  80.) 

"  The  oath  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  words,  (Novell. 
?iiL  tit  8.)  The  defaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  quicquid  habeot 
telorum  armamentaria  cobU  :  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Qion, 
Ihe  tremor  of  Cain,  <bc.,  besides  all  temporal  pains. 
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fiigins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  The<Hlora,  and  doubled 
the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of 
their  father."*  The  humanity  of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot 
be  g«fierous)  is  entitled  to  some  praise ;  yet  even  in  this  act 
of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplant- 
ing the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  whidi  Procopius  imputes  to  the 
reign  of  Justiniau.  His  charge  is  supported  by  eminent 
names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extorting,  or  sup- 
posing testaments,  was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of 
the  palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the 
security  of  private  life ;  and  the  monarch  who  has  indulged 
an  appetite  for  gain,  will  soon  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the 
power  of  confiscation.  YII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of 
Pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the 
sectaries  alone,  who  became  the  victims  of  bis  orthodox 
avarice.*' 

Dishonor  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of 
Justinian ;  but  much  of  ttte  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit, 
was  intercepted  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom  promoted 
for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their  talents.** 
The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the 
East  was  subordinate  to  the  Praetorian  praefect,  and  Procopius 
has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait  which  he  exposes  in 
his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia.***      His    knowledge   was    not    borrowed    from    the 

'*  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  related  by  Lucian 
of  Eudamidas  of  Corintti,  {in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23,  torn,  il  p.  530,)  and 
the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  though  feeble,  cooiedj*  of  Fon 
tcnelle. 

••  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  101, 102, 103. 

*'  One  of  these,  Anatolras,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtless 
a  judgment  I  The  complaints  and  clamors  of  the  people  in  Agathiaa 
(L  T.  p.  146,  147)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena 
peeuma  reddenda  of  Corippus  (L  ii.  881,  <&c,)  is  not  very  honorable  ta 
Justinian's  memory. 

•  *'  See  the  histtury  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Proccpiu^ 

*  Tliis  view,  particularly  of  the  croslty  of  Jchp  of  Cappadocia.  is  cod- 
imed  by  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Lyaas.  who  was  ii*  ibe  office  Af  ib9 
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tchools,'*  and  his  style  was  ^scarcely  legible;  but  be  ex* 
celled  in  the  powers  of  native  genius,  to  suggest  the  maes^i 
counsels,  and  to  find  expedients  in  the  most  desperate  sitna* 
tions.  The  corruption  of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigor  of 
his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected  of  magic  and 
Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  reproaches  of  man ;  and  his '  aspiring  fortune  was 
raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions, 
the  ruins  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment  of  dinner,  he  assiduously 
labored  to  enrich  his  master  and  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
sensual  and  obscene  pleasures,*  and  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice 
of  an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommended 
him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian :  the  emperor 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  his  victory 
was  displayed  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy ; 
and  they  felt  above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  adminis- 
tration, thai  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than  in- 
structed by  misfortune.  Their  murmurs  served  only  to  for- 
tify the  resolution  of  Justinian ;  but  the  praefect,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  &vor,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora,  dis- 
dained a  power  before  which  every  knee  was  bent,  and 
attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor 
and  his  beloved  consort  Even  Theodora  herself  was  con- 
strained to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favorable  moment,  andj  by  an 
artful  conspiracy,  to  render  John  of  Ooppadocia  the  accom- 
plice of^  his  own  destruction.!     At  a  time  when  Belisarius, 

(Persic,  L  i  c!  24,  26, 1.  iL  c,  80.  Vandal  L  i.  c.  13.  Anecdoi  c.  2, 17, 
22.)  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  repa&tion  of  the  prasfci 

ro^ra  KOMh  rttrdf  ypaxfjat — a  forcible  iezpressicni. 

prsBfect,  and  eye-witness  of  the  tortures  mflicted  hy  his  command  on  the 
miserahle  debtors,  or  supposed  debtors,  of  the  state.  He  mentions  one 
horrible  instanee  of  a  respectable  old  man,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  who,  being  saspected  of  pouesstng  money,  was  hang  np  by  im 
liands  tin  be  was  dead.    Lydns  de  Magist.  lib.  iii.  c.  57,  p.  254.— M. 

*  Joannes  Lydns  is  difinse  on  this  snlnect,  lib.  iii.  c.  65,  p.  268.  But  tbf 
ladignant  yirtoe  of  Lydns  seems  greatiy  stimulated  by  the  loss  of  hk 
Sttcial  fees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Innovations  of  the  minister.— M. 

t  According  to  Lydus,  Theodora  disclosed  the  crimes  and  unpopularilj 
af  the  minister  to  Justinian,  but  the  emperor  had  not  the  ccmngo  as 
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unless  he  had  be(m  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebe\ 
his  wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confidence  of  the 
empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discontent  to  Euphemia, 
the  daughter  of  the  prefect;  the  credulous  virgin  imparted 
to  her  &ther  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who  might 
have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  ttad 
eunuchs  had  been  posted  by.  the  command  of  Theodora; 
they  inshed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  punish  the 
guilty  minister :  he  was  saved  by  the  fidehty  of  his  attend- 
ants ;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who 
had  privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favorite  of  Jus- 
tinian was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  praefect  into  a  priest  extinguished 
his  ambitious  hopes :  but  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alle- 
viated his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cyzi- 
cus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  revenge 
could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora;  the 
murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a 
decent  pretence;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions 
had  des^ved  a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  innocent  A  great  minister,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  honors  of  consul  and  patrician,  was 
ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  maleractors ;  a  tat- 
tered cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes;  he  was 
transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at  Anti- 
nopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  praafect  of  the  East  begged 
bis  bread  through  the  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name. 
During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and 
threatened  by  the  ingenious  craelty  of  Theodora ;  and  when 
her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom  he 
had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  pro- 
fession. His  successors  convinced  the  subjects  of  Justinian, 
Chat  the  arts  of  oppression  might  still  be  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  industry ;  the  frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were  intro- 


remove,  and  was  unable  to  replace,  a  servant  under  whom  his  finan?ef 
teemed  to  prosper.  He  attribntes  the  sedition  and  conflagration  called  th« 
rtxa  (see  p.  62)  to  the  popular  resentment  against  the  tyranny  of  John,  lib.  iiL 
e.  70,  p.  S78.     Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  gap  ^n  his  Vfrk  just  at  thiv 
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dnoed  into  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  exam* 
pie  of  the  prefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the  queestor,  the 
public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.** 

y.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  structures  ap- 
peared to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  actually 
displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  arts  which  depend  on^mathematical  science 
And  mechanical  power,  were  cultivated  under  the  patroniage 
)f  the  emperors ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by 
Proclus  and  Anthemins ;  and  if  their  miracles  had  been  re- 
lated by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlai^  the 
speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the  distrust,  of  philosophers. 
A  tradition  has  prevailed,  that  the  Boman  fleet  was  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  by  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes;**  and  it  is  asserted,  Uiat  a  similar  expedient 
was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anas- 
tasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.**  A  machine 
was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and  movable 
polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ; 
and  a  consuming  flame  was  darted^  to  the  distance,  perhaps, 
of  two  hundred  feet*^    The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary 

**  The  chronology  of  Prooopius  is  looee  and  obscuro ;  1^  with  the 
aid  of  Pagi  I  can  duiscerD  that  John  was  appointed  PrsBtorian  prtefect 
of  the  Ef^t  in  the  year  680 — ^that  he  was  removed  in  January,  532 — 
restored  before  June,  538 — banished  in  541 — and  recalled  between 
June,  548,  and  April  1,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97)  gives  the  list  of  his 
ten  successors — a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign  * 

**  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  a  2)  and 
Gkden,  (1.  iii.  de  Temperamentis,  torn.  L  p.  81,  edit  SasiL)  in  the 
second  century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively  afiirmcd 
by  Zonaras,  (L  iz.  p.  424,}  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassins,  Tzetzes, 
(Chiliad  ii.  119,  <&c.,)  Eustathius,  (&d  lUad.  E.  p.  388,)  and  the  scho- 
liast of  Lucian.  See  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  Grsec.  I.  iil  c.  22,  torn,  il 
p.  551,  552,)  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these 
quotations.  * 

••  Zonaras  (L  xiv.  p.  55)  affirmrthe  fact,  without  quotinfj  any  evi- 
dence. ^ 

*'  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he 
aid  read,  perhaps,  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of 

■  — ^^^ 

*  Lydas  gives  a  high  character  of  Phocas.  lus  suooessor.  torn,  iii  c.  71 
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fiMsta  IS  invalidated  bj  the  silence  of  thd  most  authentic  hisUv 
rians ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in 
the  attack  or  defence  of  places.*'  Yet  the  admirable  experi- 
ments of  a  French  philosopher**  have  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  mirror ;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more 
disposed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle 
&ncy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist  According  to  another  story, 
Proclus  applied  sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic 
fleet;'**  in  a  modem  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is 
instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  An 
themius.'*'  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions  by  merit 
and  success.  Olympius  excelled  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and  Alex^ider 
became  learned  physicians ;  bat  the  skill  of  the  former  was 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome. 
The  fiune  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius 
the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools 
of  eloquence,  the  other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with 
more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art  In  a  trifling  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he 
had  been%anquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbor  Zeno ; 

Anthemius.  That  treatise,  irepi  trapaS6^(ov  ftrij^^avniidruvj  has  been  lately 
published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  b^  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar  and  a 
mathematician,  (Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn  xlii. 
p  892—451.) 

•■  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
Livy ;  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcemnus  and  all  the 
contemporaries  of  the  vith  century. 

**  W  ithout  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthemius,  the 
immortal  Buffon  miagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with 
*  whidti  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  fee^  (Supplement 
d  THist.  Naturelle,  tom.  L  399—483,  quarto  edition.)  "Wbat  miradea 
would  not  his  genius  have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with 
royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or  Syracuse  ? 

^'^^  John  Malala  (tonoL  iL  p.  120 — 124)  relates  the  fact;  but  heseemi 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

^"^  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  149 — 152.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an 
architect  is  loudly  praised  by  Procopius  (de  £di£  L  i.  c.  1)  and  Paolui 
Sileotiarius,  (part  1. 184,  tSsc) 
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kit  the  orator  was  defeated  in  lus  tarn  by  the  master  of  m^ 
dianics,  whose  malicious,  though  harmless,  stratagems  are 
darkly  represented  by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.  In  a 
lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged  several  vessels  or  caldrons 
of  water,  each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially 
conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of  the  adjacent  build- 
ing. A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldron ;  the  steam  of 
the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tabes ;  the  house  waa 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  in- 
habitants might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  the 
earthquake  which  they  had  felt  At  another  time,  the  friends 
of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable 
light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors 
of  Anthemius ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he 
produced  from  the  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sonorous 
particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the  senate, 
that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist, 
who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself  The  genius 
of  Anthemius,  and  his  coUeaffue  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was 
excited  and  employed  by  a  pnnce,  whose  taste  for  architec- 
ture had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion. 
HiB  £ivorite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties 
to  Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how  mach  their  labori- 
ous meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  oi 
cel$sji{^l  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul."' 

The  prindpal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
bf  Constantinople  to  St  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had 
been  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  after  the  exile  of  John  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  fac- 
tions. No  sooner  did  the  tumult  subside,  than  the  Christian 
populace  deplored  their  sacrilcjgious  rashness ;  but  they  might 
have  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory 
of  the  new  temple,  which  at  ue  end  of  forty  days  was  stjrenu- 


IM 


'  See  Prooopius,  (de  Edificiia,  L  i.  a  1,  2,  L  ii.  c.  8.)  He  reUtes  a 
doincideDce  of  dreams,  which  supposes  some  fraud  in  JustiniaD  or  his 
architect  They  both  saw,  in  a  Yision,  the  same  plan  for  stopping  aa 
inmidation  at  Dara.  A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to 
the  emperor,  (L  v.  c.  6:)  an  anffel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetnai 
eostody  of  Si  Sophia,  (Anonym.  cU  Antiq.  0.  P.  L  iv.  p.  70.) 
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OTul^  andertaken  by  the  piety  of  JustiniaiL"*  The  raim 
were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and 
as  it  icquired  the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they 
obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and 
timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch.  Anthemius  formed  the 
design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thousand 
workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never 
delayed  beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in 
a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and 
encouraged  their  diligence  by  his  &miliari1y,  his  zeal,  and 
his  rewards.  The  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  conse- 
crated by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
festival  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity,  '^Qlory  be 
to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  work ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon !"  "*  But  the 
pride  of  .the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed, 
was  humbled  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern 
part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendor  was  again  restored  by  the  per* 
severance  of  the  same  prince;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a 

• 

^*'  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  hare  celebrated 
the  edifice  oi  Si  Sophia,  I  shall  dirtiDgmah  and  follow,  1.  Four  ori 
gioal  spectators  and  historians:  Procoplos,  (de  EdificL  L  i  c  1,)  Aga- 
thias,  (1.  y.  p.  162,  153,)  Paul  Silentiarius,  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexame- 
ters, and  calcem  Ann^e  Conmien.  Alexiad.,)  and  Evagrius,  (L  iv.  c.  31.) 
2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period :  George  Codinus,  (de  Ori- 
gin. 0.  P.  p.  64 — 74,)  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri,  (Imp. 
Orient  torn.  1 1.  iv.  p.  65 — 80.)  3.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian, 
Ducange,  (Comment  ad  Paul  SUentiar.  p.  525—598,  and  C.  P.  Christ 
.'.  iii.  p.  5 — 78.)  4.  Two  French  travellers — the  one,  Peter  Gyllius, 
(de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  iL  c  3,  4,)  in  the  xvith ;  the  other,  Grelot, 
(Voyage  de  0.  P.  p.  96 — 164,.  Paris,  1680,  in  4to :)  he  has  given  plans, 
prospects,  and  inside  views  of  St  Sophia;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot:  hut  as  no  Cbristiaa  can 
aow  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental  Geographer. 

*•*  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticos,  Ac.; 
but  the  proper  structure  of  the  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take 
the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubic  at  22  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height, 
B6§  in  breadth,  and  110  in  length — a  small  parish  church,  says  Pri- 
deaux,  (Connection,  vol  L  p.  144,  folio;)  but  few  sanctiiaries  could  bt 
raided  at  four  or  five  millions  sterling  1  * 

•  Hist  of  Jews,  vol.  i,  p.  257.--M 
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tem|^,  which  remains,  after  twelve  oenturieft,  a  ttatelj  moim- 
ment  of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St  Sophia,  whidi  is 
now  converted  into  the  principal  mosch,  has  hfi&n  imitated  bj 
the  Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to 
excite  the  fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more 
rational  curiosity  of  European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  disappointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of  half- 
domes  and  shelving  roo& :  the ,  western  front,  the  principal 
approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence;  and 
the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  sev* 
eral  of  the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  first 
erected  an  aerial  cupola,  is  ^titled  to  the  praise  of  bold 
design  and  skilful  execution.  The  dome  of  St  Sophia,  illu- 
minated by  four-and-twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so  small 
a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one  sixth  of  its  diam- 
eter; the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  one  hundred  and 
fifibeen  feet,  and  the  lofby  centre,  where  a  crescent  has  sup- 
planted the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  pavement  The  circle 
which  encompasses  the  dome,  lighUy  reposes  on  four  strong 
arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four  massy 
piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted,  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides,  by  four  columns  of  f^ptian  granite.  A  Greek  cross, 
inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the  edifice ; 
the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme 
length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east,  to  the  nine  western 
doors,  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the 
narthex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble 
station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church 
was  filled  by  the  congregation  of  the  i^thful ;  but  the  two 
sexes  were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion  of  the 
women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balus- 
trade, terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch,  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the 
space,  as  &r  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the 
clergy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name  which  insensi 
bly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  east- 
ern recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder ; 
and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  build* 
ings,  subsenient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  pri> 
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Tate  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  memory  of  past 
ealamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution,  that  d6 
wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  ill  to  the  new 
edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to  th4 
strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendor  of.  the  respective  parts. 
The  solid  piles  which  contained  the  cupola  were  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles, 
fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infu* 
ion  of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either 
of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in  the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes,  five  limes  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary 
sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of 
brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of 
marble;  and  the  inside  of  St  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
larger,  and  the  six  smaUer,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hun- 
dred columns,  and  the  pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of 
Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture.  A  poet,"* 
who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the 
colors,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten  or  twelve  marbles, 
jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  nature  had  profusely  diver- 
sified, and  which  were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by 
a  skilfal  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adoioed  with 
the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  oi  Asia  Minor, 
the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Adica,  and  Gaul. 
Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurelian  had  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  tho  [Aatf  of  a  Roman 
matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  Mae  presented  by  the 
ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  /^ihesus:  both  are 
admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty,  bul  every  order  of  archi- 
tecture disclaims  their  fantastic  capita^i.     A  variety  of  oma-  • 

^*.*  Paul  Silentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  Livf^isf  e,  describes  the  va- 
rious stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  me  edifice  of  St  So- 
phia, (P.  il  p.  129, 188;,  <Iec.,  ^:)  1.  The  Cctrysiian^-Tpole^  with  m)n 
veins.  2.  The  Phrygian — of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue ;  the  one  with 
a  white  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  sHver  flowers.  8.  The  Porphyry 
of  Egypt — ^with  small  stars.  4c.  1!h&  ^reen  marble  o^  Laconiiu  5.  The  , 
Carian — ^from  Mount  lassis,  with  obhque  veins,  white  and  red.  6.  The 
Lydian — ^pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African,  or  Mauritanian-^ 
of  a  sold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — ^black,  with  white  velna  9 
The  ioephorie — ^white,  with  black  edges.  Besides  the  Proeonnetian 
which  formed  the  pavement ;  the  TTiessalian,  Moloastan^  <&&,  which  ari 
ittstinctly  painted 
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mentg  and  figures  was  curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ;  and  tbe 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which 
have  been  de&ced  bj  Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerously 
exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the 
sanctitj  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed 
iU  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the 
choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors 
and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze*;  the  spectator  was  daz- 
zled by^  the  gtittering  aspt3ct  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary 
contained  forty  thousand  pcmnds  weight  of  silver;  and  the 
holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold, 
enriched  with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the 
church  had  arisen  two  cubits  above  the  ground,  forty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and 
the  wole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand :  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief, 
may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum 
of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  computation. 
A  magnific^it  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  national 
taste  and  religion ;  and  the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome 
of  St  Serbia  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  ho\» 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labor,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  temple ! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  re< 
spected,  may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the 
innumerable  works^  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which 
Justinian  constnicted  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundations.'**  In  Constantinople  alone  and  the  adjacent 
suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the  honor  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints:  most  of  these  churches 
were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various  situa- 
tion was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant 
grove ;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


^*'  The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distrihuted : 
ihejirtt  is  confined  to  OonstantiDople :  the  second  includes  MesopoU*- 
inia  and  Syria*  the  third,  Armenia  and  the  Euzine;  ihe  fourth,  Eu- 
rope; ihe  fifthj  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine;  the  sixth,  Egynt  ani 
Africa.  Iti^  is  forgot  hy  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  publifihed 
tins  work  of  adulation  before  the  date  (A.  D.  555)  of  its  final  cc» 

^UMt. 
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The  courch  of  tlie  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  thai 
of  St  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of 
St.  Sophia ;  but  the  altar  was  more  judiciously  placed  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  porti- 
ooa^f  which  more  accurately  expre&^ied  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the 
temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateflil 
spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor  materisils  to  the 
architect.  A  level  was  formed  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neigh- 
boring quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was 
fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage,  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasonalde  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence  of  the  em- 
peror was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land ;  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or 
restored  by  Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells 
which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatical  temper  of 
Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty ;  but  in  Syria  and 
Africa,  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars 
and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emer^ng 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  nam^  of  their  gracious 
bene&ctor.*"  Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired 
the  honors  of  a  temple;  almost  every  city  of  the  empire 
obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to 
mdulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths  and  thea- 
tres. While  Juslinian  labored  for  the  public  service,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzan- 
tine palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration, 
was  restored  with  new  magnificence ;  and  some  notion  may 
be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall, 
which,  from  the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed 

I  -      '  ■  -  -  -  ■  ■  ■  -     - 

'"  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold  (180,C00/.}  fior 
the  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake,  (John  Malala,  UigXL  li.  p 
U6— 149.) 
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dutlee,  or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a  spacious  qaadraogle 
was  supported  by  massy  pillars;  the  pavement  and  wSls 
were  incnisted  with  many-<x>lored  marbles  —  the  emerald 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fieir  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone, 
intersected  with  veins  of  a  sea-green  hue :  the  mosaic  paint* 
ings  of  the  dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories  of  the 
African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  th« 
Propontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the 
costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Herseum**'  were  prepared  for 
the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more  especially  of 
Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare 
alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  waves :  yet  the  crowd  of  attend* 
ants  who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  inconvenient 
lodgings,'"'  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by  the 
fiunous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty 
tn  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  San- 
^aris,  after  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  century  the  seas 
of  Constantinople."" 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by 
Justinian ;  but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  pre- 
cautions exposes,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  debility  of  the 
empire."'  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  conflux 
of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above 
fourscore  fortified  places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious 
citadels ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or 
enlarged  according   to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled 
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For  the  Herseum,  the  jalace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllius,  (de  Bos- 
phoro  Thracio,  L  ill  c  zL,)  Aleman.  (Not  ad.  *Anec.  p.  80,  81,  who 
quotes  several  epigrams  of  the  Anthology,)  and  Ducange,  (0.  P 
Christ  L  iv.  c.  18,  p.  176, 176.) 

^^  Compare,  in  the  Edifices,  (lie.  11,)  and  in  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  8, 
16,)  the  different  styles  of  adalation  and  malevolence :  stripped  of  the 
paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  tne  same. 

"•  Procopius,  L  viiL  29 ;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer, 
as  the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whides.  Balsens  quoque  in  nos- 
tra maria  penetrant,  (Plin.  Hist  Naiur.  ix.  2.)  Between  the  polar 
circle  and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the 
length  of  60,  80,  or  100  feet,  (Hist  des  Voyages,  tom.  xv.  p.  2S9. 
Pennant's  British  Zoology,  voL  iii.  p.  86.) 

*"  Montesquieu  observes,  (torn.  iiL  p.  603,  Considerations  sur  la 
Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xx.,)  that  Justinian's  em- 
pire was  like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads^neyer  •• 
weak  as  when  every  village  was  fortified. 
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with  colonies  or  garrisons;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the 
ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge/"  and  several  military  stations 
affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors ;  the  Bar* 
barians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously 
repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant 
vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude  of  ancient 
dties,  was  replenished ;  the  new  foundations  of  Justinian 
acquired,  perhaps  too  hststily,  the  epithets  of  impregnable  and 
populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  at- 
tracted the  grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes. 
Under  the  name  of  Justiniana  prima^  the  obscure  village  of 
Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  praefect, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven  warlike  provinces  of 
Illyricum;"'  and  the  corrupt  apellation  of  CHustendil  still 
indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Turkish  sanjak."*  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's 
countryman,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were 
speedily  constructed ;  the  public  and  private  edifices  were 
adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal  city ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  walls  resisted,  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian,  the  unskil- 
ful assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their  progress  was 
somethnes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  disap- 
pointed, by  the  innumerable  castles  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared 
to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.    Six  hundred  of  these 

"*  Prooopias  affirms  (L  iv.  c  6)  that  the  Danube  iras  stopped  hy 
the  rnins  of  the  bridge.  Had  ApoUodorus,  the  architect,  left  a  de 
Bcription  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Casaius  (I 
bcviii.  p.  1129)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture 
Trajan  8  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles  Witt 
wooden  arches ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  wholi 
interval  no  more  than  443*(Reimer  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  51/ 
toUeSt  (D'AnviUe,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  806.) 

"'Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  JRtpeims,  Dardania,  Prsi 
valitana,  the  second  Miesia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  See  Justiniai 
(Novell  xl,)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  O' 
homines  semper  bellids  sudoribus  inh»rentes. 

"^  See  D*Anville,  (M6moires  de  TAcadSmie,  <&c.,  tpnL  zzxl  p.  28C 
290,)  Kycaut,  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  9*7,  816,)  Mai 
si^li,  (Stato  Militare  del  linperio  Ottomano,  p.  180.)    The  san^ak  oi 
Oiustendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beglerb^  of  Rumrlia,  juiCi 
his  district  maintains  48  zaimt  and  588  timariota. 
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Ixts  were  built  or  repaired  by  the  emperor;  but  it  leeiiis 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far .  greater  part  oonaisted  oviy 
of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  or  oirci^ar 
area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wi^l  and  ditch,  and  afforded 
in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and 
cattle  of  the  neighboring  viUagee."*  Yet  these  nulitarj 
works,  which  exhausted  the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove 
the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  subjects. 
The  warm  baths  of  Anqhialus  in  Thrace  were  render^  as 
safe  as  they  were  salutary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessa- 
lonica  were,  foraged  by  &e  Scythian  cavalry;  the  delidous 
vale  of  Tempo,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was 
continually  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;^'*  and  no  unfor- 
tified spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace.  The  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  which 
seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often  betray^,  the  safety 
of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labm  of  Jus- 
tinian. From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests 
and  valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  sumipit  of  the  Thessalian  moun- 
tains, a  strong  wall  was  continued,  which  occupied  every 
practicable  entrance.  Instead  of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants, 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the 
rampart ;  granaries  of  com  and  reservoirs  of  water  were  pro- 
vided for  their  use;  md  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the 
cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient  fortresses  were  erected 
for  their  retreat  The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  niouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and 
Plataea,  were  carefully  restored;  the  Barbarians  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  successive  and  painful  sieges : 
and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponqesus  were  covered  by  the 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. .  At  the  extremity  of 
Europe,  another  peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersones^s,  runs 
three  days'  jouri^ey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  a^j^cent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont  The  intervals 
between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  lofty  woods^ 
&ir  pastures,  and  arable  l^mds ;  and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty. 
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These  forUficatiooa  may  be  eompared  to  the  castles  In.Mingrelia 
(Ohai^  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  i  p.  60, 131)— «  natoral  picture. 

^^'  The  vaUey  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  River  PeneiiB,ibetweea 
the  bills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  s^mt 
places'  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beadtiee  iare  «le« 
ganUy  described  hf  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  1.  iv.  16,)  and  more  difiwly 
V^iui,  (Hist  Viur.  L  iil  c  i.) 
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M?en  staiia  or  furlongs,  had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartar  gen 
eral  nme  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Justinian.*'*  It 
an  1^  of  freedom  and  yalor,  the  slightest  rampart  may  pro^ 
vent  a  surprise ;  and  Prooopios  appears  insensible  of  the 
superiority  of  ancient  times,  while  he  prakes  the  solid  construc- 
tion and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched 
on  either  side  into  the  sea ;  but  whose  strength  was  deemed 
insufficient  to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particu 
larly  GallipoU  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  pecu- 
liar fortifications.  The  lon^  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled, 
was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the  object,  as  it  was  respectable 
in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital  difiuse  themselves 
oyer  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  territory  of  Constanti- 
nople a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But 
their  wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious 
Barbarians;  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of 
peaceful  indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and 
their  sovereign  might  view  from  his  palace  the  hostile  flames 
whidi  were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of  the  Imperial 
city.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  Anastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall,  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Enxine,  proclaimed  the  impo*- 
tence  of  his  arms ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent, 
new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefatigable  prudence  of 
Justinian."* 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,"*  re- 
mained without  enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallic- 
nus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected 
the  strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ; 
their  fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifb,  and  some* 
times  restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three 

"^  Xenophon  Hellenic.  1.  ill  c.  2.    After  a  long  and  tedious  conver 
sation  with  the  Byzantine  dedaimers,  how  refresh  log  is  the  tm^  tiie 
■impliciiy,  the  elegance  of  on  Attic  writer ! 

"?  See  the  loog  wall  in  Evagarius,  (L  iv.  c.  SB,)  This  whole  axtide 
is  drawn  from  the  fourth  hook  of  the  £difioea,  except  Andualus,  (1. 

ULCL  7.) 

>i"  Turn  back  to  voL  i  p.  828.  In  the  course  of  this  Histcoy,  I  faa^ 
•oqketimes  mentioned,  and  much  of tener  slighted,  the  haetj  inroads  of 
tha  laaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  oonsequencea. 
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I^ons,  fixed  bis  permanent  and  ignominious  stadon  in  the 
]i^urt  of  the  Roman  provinces.^*"  But  no  sooner  was  the 
v^lanoe  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed 
squadrons  deisoended  from  the  hiUs,  and  invaded  the  peaceful 
plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians  were  not  remarkable 
for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  expe- 
rience made  them  sKilfUl  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war. 
lliey  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  vil- 
lages and  defenceless  towns;  their  fLymg  piarties^have  some- 
times touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Enxine,  and  the  gates  of 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus  ;^*^  and  the  spoil  was  lodged 
in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had 
received  their  orders,  or  the  distant  province  had  computed  \ts 
k)6s.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery  excluded  them  from 
the  rights  of  national  enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were  in- 
structed, by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isau- 
rian,  ^ven  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of 
justice  and  piety.*"  If  the  caiptives  were  condemned  to  do- 
meBtic  davery,  they  mamtamed,  ^th  their  sword  or  dagger, 
the  private  quarrel  of  thdr  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient 
for  the  public  tranquillity  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dan- 
gerous retainers.  When  their  countryman  Tarcalissaeus  or 
Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and  formidable 
band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and  were 
rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary  freedom. 
Afler  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius  suppressed 
their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the  revenge  of  the 
people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to 
sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 


**•  IVebellios  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  107,  who  lived  under  Dio- 
eietian,  lyr  Oonstantme.  ''See  likewise  Pandrolns  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient 
c.  116,  141.  See  God.  Theodos.  L  iz.  tit.  86,  leg.  87,  with  a  copiom 
toUective  Aimotatidn  of  Godefroy,  torn,  iil  p.  266,  267. 

^'^See  the  ftdl  and  wide  extent  of  fhenr  inroads  in  Philostorgiut 
(Hist.  Eedes.  L  zL  c.  8,)  wilh  Godefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

"'  Cod.  Justinian.  L  ix.  tit.  12, 1^.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe 
•«Hb  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold',  degradation,  and  e^en  death 
TSm  pobUc  peace  might  afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  de.<drous  on 
the  vabr  and  servire  of  the  ^nrians. 
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■ervitnde.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  ct 
Augustus ;  Iiis  cfiuse  was  powerfully  supported  hy  the  anufly 
the  treasures,  and  the  magazineSy  ooUected  by  Zeno ;  and  the 
native  Isaurians  must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians  under  his  standard, 
which  was  sanct^d,  fqr  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a 
fighting  bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished 
in  the  plains  of  Phrygia  by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the 
Goths ;  out  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of 
the  emperor."'  The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains; 
their  fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and  ruined ;  their 
communication  with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of 
their  leaders  died  in  arms ;  the  surviving  chie&^  before  their 
execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hippodro^ne ; 
a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government. 
Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced 
to  the  level  of  slavery.  The  populous  villages  of  Mol^lt  Tau- 
rus were  filled  with  horsemen  and  archers :  they  r^isted  the 
imposition  of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies  of  Justin- 
ian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsul  of  Cappadocia, 
the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia, 
were  invested  with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious 
practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations."^ 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Tanais,  we  may  observe,  on  one .  hand,  the  precautions  of 
Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  Ethiopia,"*  and  on  the  other, 
the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Orimaea  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  tho^sand  shep- 


^**  The  Xsanrian  war  and  the  triunph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  hy  John  Malala,  (torn,  ii  p.  106,  107,)  EvagritM, 
(L  ill  c.  35,)  Theophaaes,  p.  118 — ^120,)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcel" 
iinu& 

"^  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  viros  habet,  nee  in  ullo  differt  ab 
Isaurii,  thoi^h  Proeopius  (Persic.  Lie.  18)  marks  an  essential  dififer- 
ence  between  their  nuUi  iry  character;  yet  in  former  times  the  Lyoar- 
onians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great  long, 
(Xenophon.  Anabasis,  L  iii.  c  2.)  Justinian  introduces  SQjPEie  fJBiae  and 
ridiculous- erudition  of  the.  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians^  and  of  Ly* 
caon,  who,  after  visiting  Home,  Qaag  before  Ment^  ganje.  a  name  utJi 
people  to  Lycaoni,  (Novell.  24,  26,  2T,  80.) 

"^  See  Procopius,  Persic,  lie.  19.  The  altar  of  national  eoQOQH^ 
of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  created  in  tha  Idtf 
oC  Elephantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  .less 
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herds  and  warrion."'  From  that  peninsula  to  Trebizond,  the 
eastern  'curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  bv  alliance, 
or  by  relisibn ;  and  the  possession  of  Zcu^ca,  the  Colchos  of 
ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modern,  geography,  soon  became 
the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  aflei>times  the 
seat  oi  a  romantic  empire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of^ 
Justinian  for  a  church,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose^ 
ditches  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  From  that  maritime"  city, 
I  frontier  line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  for- 
fress  of  Oiroesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates."' 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the 
louth,  the  country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, as  savage  though  not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
Dees.  In  this  rigorous  climate,'*'  where  the  snows  seldom 
melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poison- 
ous :  the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  confined  to  some 
pleasant  valleys;  and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty 
sustenance  from  the  fiesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Cha- 
h/biaris  "*  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  qual- 

"*  Procopiiis  de  Edifidis,  L  iil  a  7.  Hist  L  viiL  e.  8,  4.  These 
^Dambitious  Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric. 
Aa  late  as  the  zvth  and  zvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be 
discovered  between  Caffit  and  the  Straits  of  Azoph,  (D'Anville, 
Memoires  de  TAcademie,  torn.  xxz.  p.  240.)  They  well  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  Busbequius,  (p.  821 — 326 ;)  but  seem  to  have  vanished 
in  the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  da  Levant^  (tom.  U)  Tott, 
Peysonnnel,  Ac 

"'  For  the  geography  and  arddtecture  of  this  Armenian  border, 
fee  the  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (L  il  c.  4 — T,  L  iil  c  2 — 7)  of 
Frocopius. 

*'*  The  country  is  described  bjr  Toumefort,  (Voyage  au  Levant; 
lom.  iiL  lettre  zvii.  xviii)  That  skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  the 
plant  that  infects  the  honey,  (]Plin.  zzi.  44,  46 :)  he  obserres,  that  the 
soldiers  of  Lucullus  might  indeed  be  astonisned  at  the  cold,  since, 
even  in  the  plain  of  Erzerum,  snow  sometimes  fidls  in  June,  and  the 
harvest  is  seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia 
are  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try  whidi  I  inhabit^  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours 
carries  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that,  under  the  line, 
an  elevation  of  2400  toisea  is  equi^ent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle, (Remond,  Obseorvations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Goxe  dans  la  Suisse, 
torn  ilp.  104.) 

"*  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  ChaldsaaiM, 
may  be  investigated  in  Strabo,  (L  ziL  p.  826,  826,)  Cellarius,  (Gech 
l^ph.  Antiq.  tom.  iL  p.  202 — 204^)  and  Freret)  (M^m.  de  Acad6mie^ 
muL  iv.  p.  694^     Xmophon  supposes,  in  his  romance^  (Oyrop«di 
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dj  of  the  soil ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyras,  they  might  pro- 
duce, under  the  various  appellations  of  Gha  daeans  and  Zanians, 
an  uninterrupted  prescription  of  war  and  rapine.  Under 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged  the  god  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the 
most  accessiblepassages,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Peraan 
monarch/**  The  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends 
from'the  Ohalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to  flow  towards  the 
west  and  the  Euxine:  bending  to  the  south-west^  the  river 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene,  (which  were 
restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,) 
and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  till  at 
length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,"*  the  Euphrates  inclines 
its  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we 
distinguish  two  recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from 
Theodosius,  and  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  and  two  capitals, 
Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
every  age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to 
the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be 
sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia ; 
but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular 
siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep 
mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart : 
he  shook  the  strongest  battlements  with  his  military  en^nes, 
and  sometimes  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  movable 
turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was  com- 
pensated by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison 
in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and  the  &bulous 
promise  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken, 
filled  the  citizens  with  vatiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  be- 
siegers with  doubt  and  dismay."*    The  subordinate  towns  of 

j,  iii,)  the  same  Barbarians,  against  whom  he  had  fought  in  his  retreat, 
(Anabasis,  L  iv.) 

^*^  Procopiua,  Persic  L  i  a  15.    De  Edifie.  L  iii  a  6. 

^*^  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  ventums,  (Pomponiiis  Mela, 
iii.  8.)  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist^  (y.  20,)  personifies  tht 
river  and  mountain,  and  describes  their  combat  See  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  excellent  treatise  of  D^Anville. 

^**  Procopius  (Persia  L  iL  a  12)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone,  half 
■oeptica],  haif  saperstitions,  of  Herodotus.    The  promise  was  not  in  the 
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Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and 
the  posts  which  appeared  to  have  any  command  of  ground 
or  water  were  occupied  by  numerous  forts,  substantially  built 
of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the  obvious  materials 
of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every 
spot;  and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade 
and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  the  quar- 
rels of  princes.  Westward  of  the  Eu^rates,  a  sandy  desert 
extends  above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Ked  Sea.  Nature  had 
nterposed  a  vacant  solitude  between  the  ambition  <^  two 
rival  empires ;  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  w^e  formi- 
dable only  as  robbers ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vulner 
able  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  enmity, 
had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  four- 
score years.  An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  accom- 
panied the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perezes,*"  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Nepthalite8,f  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  had 
been  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose 
throne  was  enriched  with  emeralds,""  and  whose  cavaliy  was 
supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants,"*    The  Per- 

primitive  lie  of  EusebiuB,  bat  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400 ;  and  a 
third  lie,  the  Veronieci,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former,  (Evagrius, 
L  iv.  c  27.)  As  Edessa  hat  been  taken,  Tillemont  muH  disclaim  the 
promise,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  L  p.  862,  883,  617.) 


triao  the  second,  the  ^Ethiopian  only  the  third,  (Hill's  Theo]>hra8tu8, 
p.  61,  <&c,  92.)  The  production,  mines,  <&c.,  of  emeralds,  are  involved 
in  darkness ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  the  twelve 
sorts  known  to  the  andents,  (G-oguet,  Origine  des  £oiz,  <&c,  part  il 
L  il  c.  2,  art  3.)  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost, 
Uie  finest  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous 
fable. 

"^  The  Indo-Scyths  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Dionys.  Perieget  1088,  with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hud- 
son, Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin,  (Coemas, 
Topograph.  Christ  L  xL  p.  838,  889.)  On  thwr  origin  and  conquests, 
see  D*Anvill6,  (sur  Tlnde,  p.  18,  46,  Ac.,  69,  86,  89.)  In  the  second 
century  they  were  masters  of  Laxice  or  Guzerat. 

*  Fixtmz   the   Conqaeror— unfommately  so  named.    See  St   Martin 
f«L  tL  p.  439.— M. 
t  Bather  Hepthalites.— M. 
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sians*  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  whicli  made 
valor  uaeless  and  flight  impossible;  and  the  double  nctorj 
of  the  Huns  was  achiev^  by  military  stratagem.  They 
dismissed  their  royal  captive  after  he  had  submitted  to  adore 
the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly 
evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed 
Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  rising  sun.f  The  indig- 
nant successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude ; 
he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost  both  his 
array  and  his  life."*  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  |  and  twelve  years  of 
confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Oabades,  or  Eobad,  could 
embrace  any  designs  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  unkind 
parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  of  a 
Roman  war ;  "*  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the  Pe^ 
sian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition. 
The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people 
of  Martyropolis  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  whidi 
could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of 
Theodosiopolis  might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent 
neighbors.  Amida  sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege :  at 
the  end  of  three  months  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering 

"*  See  the  &te  of  Phirouz,  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Pro- 
Gopius,  (Persic  Lie.  8 — 6,)  who  may  be  compared  with  the  firagments 
of  Oriental  history,  (FHerbelot^  Bibliot  Orient  p.  861,  and  Tezeira, 
History  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stephens,  1.  I  c.  32, 
p.  182—138.)  The  chronology  is  abl^  ascertained  by  Assemaa 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn.  uL  p.  896—427.) 

**'  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Procopius,  (Persic.  L  L  c.  7,  8,  9,^  Theophanes,  (in 
Chronograph,  p.  124 — 127,)  Eyamus,  f L  iil  c.  87,)  Marcellinus,  (in 
Chron.  p.  47>)  and  Josue  Stylites,  (apud  Asseman.  tom.  I  p.  272 — 281.) 


*  According  to  the  Persian  historians,  he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used 
he  old  stratagem  of  Zopyras.    Malcohn,  toI.  L  p.  101. — ^M. 

t  In  the  MS.  Chronicte  of  Tabaty,  it  is  said  that  the  Moahedan  Mobed.  or 
Brand  Pontiff,  opposed  with  all  his  inflaence  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  St 
Hartin,  vol.  vii.  p.  254.— M. 

t  When  Firoze  advanced,  Khoosh-Nuaz  (the  king  of  the  Hans)  pre- 
sented on  the  point  of  a  lanoe  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  sworO;  and  ex- 
torted Mm  yet  to  desist  befiire  he  deBi'*oyed  his  &me  forever.  Malcola^ 
foL  i.  p.  103.^M. 
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predictiou  firom  the  indeoency  ci  the  women*  on  the  ram- 
parts,  who  had  revealed  their  moat  secret  charms  to  the  oyei 
of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended 
the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guai^ed  onlj  by  some 
mooks,  oppressed,  after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep 
and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem  command,  and  his  drawn 
sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish;  and  before  it  was 
sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated 
the  blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida, 
the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier 
tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The  gold  of  Anas- 
tasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of  his  troops  was 
defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals ;  the  country  was 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both,  the  living  and  the  dead 
were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  The  resist- 
ance of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the 
mind  of  Gabades  to  peace:  he  sold  his  conquests  for  an 
exorbitant  price;  and  the  same  line,  though  marked  with 
slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  me  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved 
to  found  a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power 
of  the  Persian,  so  fat  advanced  towards  Assjrria,  that  its  sta- 
tionary troops  might  defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or 
operation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of 
Dara,^**  fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days'  journey 
from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works 
of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ; 
and,  without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara  may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the 
age. .  The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walk,  and  the  inter- 
val between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
catUe  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument  of 
strength  and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  me  height  of  me  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop- 
holes, from  whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile 


IST 
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description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctty  giyen  by  Proco* 
pioa,  (Persic.  L  I  c.  10,  L  iL  c  18.  De  Edific.  L  it  a  1,  2,  a,  L  iii.  c.  6.) 
See  the  situation  in  lyAnyille,  (l*Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  58,  64,  66,) 
though  he  seems  to  double  the  mterval  between  Dara  and  Kisibis. 

*  Oibbon  should  have  written  "some  prostitAtes."    Proc.  Pen.  niL  L 
p.  7.— M.  • 
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weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous;  tlie  soldiers  were  planted 
along  the  rampart,  nnd^  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and 
a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  toweip.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been 
less  lofty,  bnt  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by 
a  quadrangular  bulwarL  A  hard,  rocky  soil  resisted  the  toda 
of  the  miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was 
more  tractable,  their  i^proach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work, 
which  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double 
and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in 
the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labor  was 
employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the  besiegers, 
and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  artificial  inunda- 
tion. Dara  continued  more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persians,  who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable 
fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  empires.* 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Col- 
chos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two  principal 
gaieSj  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  frequently 
confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  mod- 
ems. The  name  of  Caspian  or  Atbanioflfh  gates  is  properly 
Applied  to  Derbend,"'  which  occupies  a  short  declivity  be- 

^ — . — ■ ^-.^--■.   ■  ■  ^  ^_,         ^ 

*••  For  the  dty  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot 
%)rient  p.  167,  291, 807,)  retit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Oengiscan,  1.  iv. 


*  The  ftitaation  (of  Dara)  does  not  appear  to  gire  it  strength,  as  it  mnst 
have  been  conunanded  on  three  aides  by  the  mountains,  but  opening  on 
\he  south  towards  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  foundation  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  built  of  large  hewn  stone,  may  be  traced  across  the  vallev,  and 
over  a  number  of  low  rocky  hills  which  branch  out  from  the  loot  of  Mount 
Masius.  The  circumference  I  conceive  to  be  nearly  two  milM  and  a  haU| 
and  a  small  stream,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  place,  has  in* 
duced  several  Koordish  and  Armenian  fiimilies  to  fix  their  residence  within 
the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  and  towers,  the  remains  of  many,  othei  build* 
in^s  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Dara;  a  considerable  ]^art  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  arched  and  vaulted  underneath,  and  in  one  place  we 
perceived  a  large  cavern,  supported  by  four  ponderous  columns,  somewhat 
resembling  the  ^at  cisiem  of  Ckmstautinople.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably  thf^  mentioned  by  Procopius) 
or  church,  one  hundred  paces  in  len^h,  and  six^  in  breadth.  The  foun* 
dations,  which  are  quite  entire,  consist  of  a  prodigious  number  of  subter* 
raneous  vaulted  chambers,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  forty  paces  in 
length.  The  gate  is  still  standing;  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  has 
bid  defiance  to  time,  &c.    M  Donald  Kinneir's  Journey,  p.  438. — ^M 
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between  the  mountains  and  the  sea :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit 
to  local  tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this 
dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia  with 
a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates**** 
are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  of  six  miles  in  Mount  Cau- 
casus, which  opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia,  or  Geor- 
gia, into  ^e  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga. 
A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his 
successors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  descended 
by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor ;  but  while 
Anastasius  paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and 
Uie  distance,  a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Gabades 
forcibly  occupied  the  Straits  of  Caucasus.  The  Albanian 
and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scythia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian 
caliph"*  and  a  Russian  conqueror.*"     According  to  a  recent 

t.  9,)  Hifitoire  G^nealogique  des  Tatars,  (torn.  i.  p.  120,)  Olearius, 
(Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  1039 — 1041,)  and  Oomeille  le  Bruyn,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  146,  147 :)  his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of 
Olearius,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by 
time. 

^^  Procopius,  though  with  some  confosion,  always  denominates  them 
Caspian,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatar-topa,  the 
Tartar-gates,  (D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  tom.  11.  p.  119,  120.) 

**•  The  imaginary  rampart  of  G<^  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously 
explored  and  believed  by  a  caliph  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to  l>e 
derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of  the 
wall  of  China,  (Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  267 — 270.  M^moires  de 
I'Academie,  tom.  xxxi.  p.  210 — 219.) 

***  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Baier,  de  muro  Cancciseoj  in  Com- 
ment Acad  Petropol.  ann,  1726,  tom.  i.  p.  426—463 ;  but  it  is  desti- 
tute of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  Der- 
bend  in  the  year  1722,  the  measure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  3285 
Russian  orgyioBy  or  fathom,  each  of  seven  feet  English ;  in  the  whole 
somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length. 

•  Malte-Brun,  tom.  viii.  p.  12,  makes  three  passes:  1.  The  central,  which 
loads  from  Mosdok  to  TeQis,  the  irvXai  KavK&aiai.  2.  The  Albanian,  more 
inland  than  the  Derbend  Pass.  3.  The  Derbend — the  Caspian  Gates.  But 
the  narrative  of  Col.  Monteith,  in  the  Joamal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  39,  clearly  shows  that  there  toe  out  two  passes  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian;  the  central,  the  Cancasian,  or,  as  CoL 
IConteith  calls  it,  the  Caspian  Qates,  and  the  pass  of  Derbend,  though  it  ii 
bracticable  to  turn  this  position  (of  Derbend)  by  a  road  a  few  mUes  diataa^ 
uunoagb  the  moontains,  p.  40. — M. 
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descriptioD,  huge  stones,  seven  feet  thick,  and  twenty-one  feet  is 
length  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron  or  cement| 
to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills,  and  through  thu 
valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a  vision,  such  a 
work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Gabades  ;  without 
a  miiacle,  it  might  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to  the 
Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan.  The  Persian 
monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace  and  war ; 
but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  a  common  barrier,  which  equally 
protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scyth- 
ians."* 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and 
heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions  had  long  since 
degenerated  from  their  primitive  glory ;  yet  some  reproach 
may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince, 
by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became 
the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the 
genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isoc- 
rates  "'  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he 
assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first 
representation  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides ;  and  that  his  pupils  ^schines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects."*    The 


^"  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes,  or  NushirwaD,  in 
IVtKJopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16,  22, 1.  ii.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  682.) 

'  *'  The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Oljmp.  Ixzzvi.  1,  to  ex.  8, 
(ante  Christ  436 — 488.)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  torn,  ii  p.  149, 160, 
edit  Hudson.  Plutarch  (sive  anonymus)  in  Vit  X.  Oratomm,  p.  1588 
— 1643,  edit  H.  Steph.     Phot  cod  cclix.  p.  1453. 

^**  Tlie  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  repres^ited 
in  the  Fortuna  Attica  of  Meursius,  (c.  viil  p.  59 — 73,  in  torn.  L  0pp.) 
For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  and 
ft  unall  tract  of  Dicaearchns,  in  the  second  yolume  of  Hud8on*s  Geo^ 
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iogenuous  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benelits  of  their  domes- 
tic education,  which  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the 
rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of 
Theophrastus ;  ^*^  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still 
more  -populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as 
the  utmost  Umits  of  the  Grecian  language  and  name.  Those 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts 
of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion;  and  the 
Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and 
scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  &vorite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sissus.  The  Latin  axiquerbrs  respectfully  listened  to 
the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  oi 
Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
and  after  the  perfect  settiement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  conversed  in  the 
groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East 
The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a 
popular  state,  which  encou^es  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
submits  only  to  the  force  of  peirsuasion.  In  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful 
ex^ine  of  patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric 
poured  forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When 
the  liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  tiie  orator,  in  the 
hottoraUe  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the 
more  profitable  trade  of  pan^yric;  and  the  same  precepts 
continued  to  dictate  the  fandful  declamations  of  the  sophist, 
and  the  diaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  sys- 
tems which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man, 
and  of  the  universe,  ^tertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philo- 
sophic student ;  and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he 
might  doubt  with  the  Sceptics,  or  decide  witli  the  Stoics, 
«ubliinely  speculate  with  Pkto,  or  severely  argue  vrith  Aris- 
totle. The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  mmttaina- 
bfe  term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection ;  but  the  race  was 
gloridus  and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those 
of  Epicurus^  were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the 

rspheri,)    who   wrote,  about   Olymp.  czyil    (Dodwell's   Piasfrtat 
lect.  4^ 
'^  liiogea  Laert.  do  Yii  Philosopli.  1.  v.  segm.  87,  p.  289. 
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death  of  Petromtis  was  not  leas  effsctoal  than  that  of  Seneca, 
to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.  The 
light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  address  themselves  to 
the  human  race ;  the  living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and 
Asia ;  Bery  tus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  musseum 
of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate 
in  a  barren  adl,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  That  sacred  retirement  was 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distingmshed  by  their  lively 
wit)  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  sodal  man* 
nsr^i  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  their  fiithers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  the 
aeademy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycasum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the 
portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were 
planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues ;  and  tlus  phi- 
losophers, instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered 
their  instructions  in  spacious,  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at 
di&rent  hours,  were  conseccated  to  the  exercdses  of  the  mind 
and  bo4y.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still  lived  in  those 
vfflierable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  masters  of 
human  reason  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit 
of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the 
free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian  pro- 
fessors were  paid  by  their  discif^ :  according  to  their  mutual 
wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a 
ci^na  to  a  talent;  and  Isocrates  himself  who  derides  the  ava- 
rice of  the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about 
thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils*  The  wages 
of  industry  are  just  and  hon<»rable,  yet  the  same  Isocratea 
shed  team  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend:  the  Stoic  inight 
blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money; 
and  I  should  be  sonr  to  discover  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  fiir 
d^enerated  from  the  example  oi  Socrates,  as  to  exchange 
knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legades  of 
deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epi« 
fnrus  beaueatked  to  his  disdples  the  gardens  which  he  had 
onrchased  for  mghty  minse  or  two  hundred  and  fifi^  poundfli 
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wiii  a  fund  sufficient  for  tfaeir  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly 
festivals;^*'  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual 
rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from 
three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.^^^  The  schools  of 
Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  -and  most  virtuous  of  the 
Roman  princes.  The  library,  which  Hadrian  founded,  wan 
placed  in  a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof 
of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  Antonines;  and  each  professor  ^f  politics, 
of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachmae,  or  more  than  thr^e  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling.'*'  Aflter  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  hberal  donations, 
and  the  privities  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science^  were 
aibolished  and  nevived,  diminished  and  enlarged ;  but  some 
vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Constantino ;  asd  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  can- 
didate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the 
days  of  independence  and  poverty.'*'  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  impartial  favored  the  Antonines.  was. bestowed  on  the  four 
adverse  sects  of  pnilosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally 
useful,  or  at  least)  as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  fcnrmerly 
been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  country ;  and  the  first 
lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagonists, 
they  silenced  all  vam  disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  Uie  hasty  decree, 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the 
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See  the  Testament  of  Epicurus  in  Dio^en.  Laeri  L  z.  segm. 
16 — ^20,  |).  611,  612.  A  single  epistle  (ad  Fanuliares^  xiii  1)  displays 
the  injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicureans,  the  dez- 
ierous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem 
with  which  the  Roman  senators  ocH^dered  the  philosophy  and  philos- 
ophers of  Greece. 

"^  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlil  p.  1064. 

^^  See  Ludan  (in  Eunuch,  torn,  ii  p.  86(^^3^59,  edit  Reit2,)  Philos- 
tratus  (in  Vit  Sophist  L  il  a  2,)  and  Dion  Oassius,  or  Xiphilin, 
(IzxL  p.  1195,)  with  their  editors  Du  Soul,  Qlearius,  and  Reimar, 
and,  aooya  .  all,  Salmasius,  (ad  Hist  August  p.  72.)  A  judidous 
philosopher  (Smith's  WealUi  of  Nations,  vol  il  p.  340—874)  prefers 
tibe  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the  pro 

Bmcker,  Hi^t  Orit  Philosoph.  torn,  ii  p.  810,  Ac 
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experienoe  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  u 
not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  specula^ 
tions."* 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers 
superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  question  by 
an  iirticle  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to 
eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy, 
they  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  cor- 
ruption of*  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  and  proscribed  the  s{»rit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an 
humble  believer.  The  surviving  sects  of  the  Platonists,  whom 
Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  min- 
gled a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and 
magic ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in  the  midtft  of  a  Chris- 
tian world,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancor  against  l^e  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  i^as  still  sus 
pended  over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  the  reign  of 
Julian,"^  Proclus  ^*'  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  ^ilosophic 
chair  of  the  academy ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he 
frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and 
composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored 
the  deepest  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he 
ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  Ohristian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  worid.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  JBseulapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initai^d,  and 

"®  The  birth  of  Epiconis  is  fixed  to  the  year  842  before  Gfariat, 
(Bayle,)  Olympiad  cix.  8 ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athenn, 
Olmp.  czviii.  8,  806  years  before  the  same  sera.  This  intolerant  law 
(A  ihenffius,  1.  ziil  p.  610.  Diogen.  Laertius,  L  t.  s.  88.  p.  290.  Juliw 
Pollux,  ix.  &)  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  tlie  succeeding  jekt,  (Sigo- 
nius,  0pp.  torn.  y.  p.  62.  Menagios  ad  Diogen.  Laert  p.  204  Ooi- 
sini,  Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iv.  p.  67,  68.)  Theophrastua  chief  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  mvolved  in  the  same 
exile. 

"'  This  is  no  fanciful  sera:  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities 
from  the  reign  of  their  hero.  Piriclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by 
his  horoscope,  (A  D.  412,  Februarjr  8,  at  0.  P.,^  died  124  years  d*d 
*lov\iavoi  ffafftXibHf  A  D.  485,  (Marin,  in  Yitft  Procli,  c.  86.) 

'*'  The  life  of  Produs,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Falricirji^ 

Smborg,  1700,  et  ad  caloem  Bibliot  Latin.  Lend.  1708.)     See  Bti* 
(torn,  iil  -p.  186,  186,^  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  GrsBC  L  v.  c.  26  pi 
449-^62,)  and  brncker,  (^t.  Grit  Philoeoph.  torn,  il  p.  819— -S2C  . 
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whose  prostrate  statues  he  adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion 
that  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should 
be  the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his 
scholar  Isidore,^*'  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood 
of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly 
Btyled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years 
iiom  the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Juatinian,^^  whidi 
imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schocds  of  Athens,  and 
exdted  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remaining  vota- 
ries of  Grecian  science  and  superstition.  Seven  friends  and 
philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  £ulalius  and  Priscian, 
DamasciuB,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
rdigion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seek 
mg  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in*  their 
native  country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  be- 
lieved, that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic 
government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  ever  the 
happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were  soon  aston- 
ished by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the 
other  countries  of  the  globe ;  thai  Chosroes,  who  affected  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that 
bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the 
Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and  ike  magistrates  unjust;  that  the  guilty  sometimes  es- 
caped,, and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed.  The  dis 
appointment  of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook 
the  real  virtues  of  the  Persiam ;  and  they  were  scandalized, 
more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  qf  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  marriages, 
and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vul- 
tures, instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them 
with  fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate 
return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  &vor 
of  the  Barbarian.    From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived 

»-  ■  I  !■  ■  I  ,  ■  ■  I     ,  '        '  ' 

^**  The  life  of  Isidyre  was  compoeed  oy  Damasdus,  (apod  Fhotium, 
e^d.  oiadii  p.  1028 — 1076.)  See  the  laet  age  of  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, in  Bracker,  (torn,  ii  p.  841 — S61.) 

^^  The  Buppreasion  of  the  schooU  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John 
KakJa,  (torn.  ii.  p.  187,  sub  Becio  Cos.  SoL,)  and  an  aoooymbua 
Ohronide  in  the  YaticaD  library,  (apud  Aleman.  p.  106.) 
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ft  benefit  which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of 
Chosroes.  He  required,  that  the  seven  si^es  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  Persia  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  laws 
which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  Pagan  subjects ;  and  this 
privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator/^  Sim- 
plidus  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and 
obscurity ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the 
long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised, 
notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of  Simplicius  are 
now  extant  His  physical  and  metaphysical  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  tnmes ; 
but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapted 
to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  confirm  the  un- 
derstanding, by  a  just  confidence  in  the  nature  both  of  God 
and  man. 

About  'the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the 
appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  oonsukhip  were 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of 
the  consular  office,  which  taaj  be  viewed  in  the  successive 
lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  History.  The  first  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  ex- 
ercise, in  the  senate  and  in  •  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  emperors. 
But  the  tradition  of  ancient  digni^  was  long  revered  by  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the 
consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  temporal  glory 
and  greatness  ;***  the  king  of  Italy  himself  congratulated 
those  annual  fiivorites  of  fortune  who,  without  the  cares,  en- 
joyed the  splendor  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 

'**  AgafhiAs  (L  li  p.  69»  '!0,  ^1)  relates  this  carious  story  Chos- 
roes ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  681,  and  made  his  mrst  peace 
with  the  Romans  in  the  begimnng  of  SSS-^-a  date  most  oompatible 
•frith  his  y€ung  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore,  (Asseman.  !Biblioi 
Orient,  torn,  ill  p.  404.    Pagi,  torn,  ii  p.  548,  550.) 

^**  Oaasiodor.  Yariarmn  Epist  vi  1.  Jornandes,  c.  5T,  p.  696^ 
d^  Grot  Qnod  lummum  bonmn  primmnque  in  mundo  deena 
dioHor. 
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date  to  tbe  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people.    But  tLe  ex- 
penses of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  vain 
aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ;   the  wisest  sen- 
ators declined  a  useless  honor,  which  involved  the  certain 
ruin  of  their  £eimilies,  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute 
the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  FctstL 
The  piredecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the  public 
treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates ;  the 
avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient method  of  ^  advice  and  regulation."^     Seven  proces- 
9iona  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  con* 
fined   the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  discreeUy  sub- 
stituted to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult 
and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered   with  a  profuse 
hand   among  the  populace.     Notwithstanding  these  .precau- 
tions, and  his  own  eiuunple,  the  suooession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic 
temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  extinction  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.*^ 
Yet  the  annual  consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
pie ;   they  fondly  expected  its  speedy  restoration ;   they  ap- 
plauded the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes,  by 
whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before 
that  obsolete  dignity,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom, 
could  be  abolished  by  law.*"    The  imperfect  mode  of  distin- 
guishing each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was  use- 
hiUy  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  aera :  the  creation 


^*'*  See  the  regulations  of  Justinian,  (Nov^L  cv.,)  dated  at  Con- 
stantinopley  July  5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  tbe  em- 
pire. 

^^  Frooopius,  in  Anecdot  a  26.  Alemao.  p.  106.  In  the  zviiith 
vear  after  Ihe  consulship  of  BasUius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Marcellinus,  Victor,  Manus,  <fec^  the  secret  history  was  composed,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

"•  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (Novell,  xciv.  A.D.  886—911.)    Sea 
Pagi  (Dissertat  Hypatica,  p.  826—862)  and  Ducange,  (Gloss.  GrsM 
p.  1685, 1686.)    Even  the  title  was  vilified:  consulatus  oodicilli .  .  . 
vileacnnt^  says  the  emperor  himsel£ 
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of  the  world,  aooording  to  the  Septuagint  venioD,  was  adopt* 
ed  by  the  Greeks;^'*'  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  have  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christ*" 

"*  According  to  Julius  Africaaus,  <S(c^  the  world  was  created  the 
lirst  of  September,  6508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-fiye  days 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  (See  Pezron,  Antiquity  des  Terns  de- 
fendue,  p.  20 — 28.)  And  this  sera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Oriental  Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I 
The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient  Of  the  '7296 
years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find 
8000  of  ignorance  and  darkness;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful; 
1000  of  ancient  history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
Republics  of  Rome  and  Athens ;  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  the  remaining 
296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modem  statA  of  Europe 
and  mankind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  dou- 
ble and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the 
years  berore  and  after  the  Christian  era. 

*'^  The  sera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  ednce  the  vith 
ffenerid  council,  (A  D.  681.)  Li  the  West  the  Christian  isra  was 
first  invented  in  the  vith  century :  it  was  propasated  in  the  viiith  by 
the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
xth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  1* Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  Dissert  Pr61iminaire,  p.  ill.  xii.  iHctionnaire  Diplomatique, 
torn.  I  p  829— ^8*7 ;  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  BeneHirtiDt 
monks. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

COVQITSSTS  OF  JUSTINIAN    IN    THE    WEST. CnARACr.tK  AND 

FIB8T   CAMPAIGNS   OF   BBLXSARIUS HE   INYADES  AND  SUB- 
DUES THB   VANDAL  KINGDOM  OF  AFRICA HIS   TRIUMPH. — 

THB     GOTHIC    WAR. HE    RECOVERS    SICILY,    NAPLES,   AND 

ROME. SIEGE    OF  ROME   BT  THB  GOTHS. THEIR  RETREAT 

AND   LOSSES. SURRENDER  OF  RAVENNA.^ — GLORY   OF  BEL- 

ISARIUS. HIS  DOMESTIC   SHAME   AND   MISFORTUNES. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  had  obtidned  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a 
legal  establishment  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles, 
which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with  equal 
justioe  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  suocessful 
rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  .from  time,  from 
treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  repeated  by  a 
second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experience 
and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  forever  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible 
dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain,  was 
firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose  opinions 
have  been  sdmetiroes  revived  and  propagated  in  the  modem 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  Aft;er  Rome  herself  had  been 
stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy;  de« 
manded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars ; 
and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the 
West  from  the  usurpation  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The 
execution  of  this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved 
for  Justinian.  During  the  ^vq  first  years  of  his  reign,  he 
reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against  the 
Persians ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in 
the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with* the  apj>ella 
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tion  of  the  mdl'ess  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  ^enabled 
the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honorable  motive,  and 
promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.^ 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African 
kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic,  th^  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a 
tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels 
of  clemency  and  peace;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by 
the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.'  But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favor  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions, 
and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly 
complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage,  of  his 
ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and 
disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his  gen- 
eral, the  Achilles,'  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a 
battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public 
discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent, 
and  military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succes- 
sion :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  government;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without 

^  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in 
a  regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (L  i.  c  9 — 25,  L  il  c.  1 — 18,)  and 
happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  suc^ 
a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1 
have  a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  yersiona  of  Qro* 
tius  and  Counin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted;  yet  the  president 
Cousin  has  been  often  praised,  ana  Hugo  Grotins  was  the  first  scholar 
of  a  learned  age. 

'  See  Ruinart^  Hist.  Persecut.  VandaL  c.  ziL  p.  589.  His  best  evi- 
dence is  drawn  froii;i  the  life  of  St  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  and 
printed  in  several  great  collections,  (Catalog.  Bibliot  Bunaviams,  tom. 
L  YoL  ii.  p.  1268.) 

•  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  *  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or 
ralor  t — In  what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer  ? — Did  he 
speak  German  ? — The  Latins  had  four  versions,  (Fabric,  tom.  i  1.  ii.  c 
8,  p.  297 :)  yet,  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca,  (ConsoL  c.  26,)  they 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating^  than  in  translating 
Che  Greek  poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  ftuuouB  ana 
popular  even  among  the  illiterate  BarbariaiM. 
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a  straggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  waa 
fltrictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular 
nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence 
which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  pow- 
erfully recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Justinian,  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and 
justice  of  religious  toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the 
nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station,  was  ce- 
mented by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friend- 
ship. In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the 
usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from 
any  further  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred 
and  succession,  and  to  sufifer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to 
end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  or  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople.  The  passions,  or  even  the  prudence, 
of  G^limer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which 
were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ; 
and  he  justified  his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  failed  in 
the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After  this  fruitless  expos- 
tulation, the  captive  monardii  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his 
nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confi- 
dent in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and 
slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  re- 
solved to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to  maintain*  his 
usurpation  ;  and  the  war  was  preceded,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that 
each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 

The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  t<ythe  vain 
and  idle  populace  of  Constanfinople,  whose  poverty  exempted 
them  finom  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed 
to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense 
loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained 
in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which,  after  ^vq 
laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  un- 
known enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  aa 
&r  as  they  might  compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war ; 
the  taxes  which  must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  those 
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insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger,  lest  iheir  vwn  liyes,  or  at 
least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such  selfish 
motives,  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the 
public  good,)  John  of  Cappadoda  ventured  to  oppose  in  full 
coundl  the  inclinations  of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a 
victory  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  ; 
but  he  represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties 
and  the  uncertain  event  ^'  You  undertake,"  said  the  pnefect, 
^to  besiege  Carthage:  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  days'  journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole 
year^  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence 
from  your  fleet  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be 
preserved  without  the  additional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Success  will  impose  the  obligations  of  new  labors ;  a  single 
misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your 
exhausted  empire."  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutary 
advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an 
obsequious  servant;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would  perhaps 
have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived 
by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "^  1 
have  seen  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  £uiatic  bishop  of  the 
East  "It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  O  emperor  I  Uiat  you 
should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before 
your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Son."  The  emperor,  might  be  tempted,  and  his 
counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  tins  seasonable 
revelation:  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  firom  the 
revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had 
already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy. 
Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately  signified  his  loyal 
intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian . 
he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance 
to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Jus 


*  A  year — absurd  exaggeratioo  I  The  conquiest  of  Africa  may  b« 
dated  A  D  683,  September  14.  It  is  celebrated  bj  Justinian  in  the 
preffice  to  his  Institutes,  which  were  published  November  21  of  th« 
tame  year.  Licludinff  the  voyage  and  return,  sudi  a  computation 
vogfat  De  truly  applied  to  cwr  &dian  empire. 
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tanian,  who  found  him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  th« 
head  of  his  guards,  and  proudl j  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royaltj.  The  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  dis* 
oord  and  suspicion ;  the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  the 
sprit  of  Belisarius;  one  of  those  heroic  names  which  are 
fiuniKar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  bom,  and  perhaps  edu* 
cated,  among  the  Thradan  peasants,*  without  any  of  those 
advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and 
vounger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emu- 
lation of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary 
may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most  assuredly 
with  valor  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic 
was  promoted  to  military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into . 
Persarmenia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague, 
and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired 
to  the  important  station  of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the 
service  of  Procopius,  the  faithfril  companion,  and  diligent 
historian,  of  his  exploits.'  The  Mirranes  of  Persia  advanced, 
with  forty  thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which 
the  citizens  should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment,  after 
the  toils  of  victory.  He  encountered  an  adversary  equal  to 
himself,  by  the  new  title  of  General  of  the  East ;  his  supe- 
rior in  the  science  of  war,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five 
thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  disdpline, 
and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara 
refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro- 

*  *Qp^iyro    il    h    Behtriptos   ht    Tepftmvtas    j}    OpaxSv-rt    Kal    *l\\vpiaif 

ffcra^i  niratf  (FTocop.  Vandal  Lie  11.)  Aleman,  (Not  ad  Aneodot 
p.  6,)  an  Italian,  ckraid  easily  reject  the  Qerman  vanitf  of  Giphanius 
and  VeUems,  who  wished  to  daim  the  hero ;  but  his  Germania,  a 
metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists 
of  the  provinces  and  dties.* 

*  TbiB  two  &rst  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fiiirly  and  copi- 
ously  related  by  hia  secretary,  (Persic.  Lie  12 — 18.) 


*  M.  Ton  Hammer  (in  a  review  of  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Belisarius  in  ttM 
Vienna  Jahrtmcher)  shows  tfiat  the  name  of  Belisarius  is  a  Sdayonio  word, 
Bdi-tsar,  the  White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  his  hirth  was  a  villa^  ai 
niyria,  whidi  stiO  hears  the  lame  of  Gtennany.— M. 
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tected  ]ii8  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged 
at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  to 
cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command 
thi.  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre 
was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  chai^  decided  the 
conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled ;  the 
in&ntry  threw  away  their  hucklers,  and  eight  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  cam- 
paign, Syria  was  invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert;  and 
Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara  to 
the  relief  of  the  province.  Daring  the  whole  summer,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions : 
he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding* day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless  victory, 
if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops. 
.Their  valiant  promise  was  ^ntly  supported  in  the  hour  of 
battle ;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or 
cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran 
band  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior 
numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted ;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisarius  himself, 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair 
was  their  only  safety.*'  They  turned  their  backs  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the  enemy:  innumerable  ar- 
rows glanced  without  eflect  from  the  compact  and  shelving 
order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was 
opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and 
alter  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Per- 
sian commander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer 
a  strict  account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  which  he  had 
consumed  in  a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius 
was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his 
army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness:  the  ap- 
proach of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople 
amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the 
African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  sec^ret 
deliberation,  each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive, 
rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dangerous  honor ;  but  as  soon 

*  The  bftttle  was  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of 
die  sommer.    The  date  is  sapplied  from  Jolm  Malala  by  Lord  Mahoa 


/ 
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■s  Justinian  had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  merit, 
their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which 
was  ^ven  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the 
Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero 
was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and 
subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and 
incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of 
Antonina  was  ignoble ;  she  descended  from  a  family  of  char- 
ioteer; and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with  the  foulest 
reproadi.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute  power  over 
the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband;  and  if  Antonina  dis- 
dained the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly 
friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  mil- 
itary life/ 

The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride 
and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius, 
who,  according  to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times, 
devoted  themselves,  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
service  of  their  patrons.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for 
which  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their 
horses  and  armor,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exer- 
cises of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage 
might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social 
honor  of  their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  &vor  and 
fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas ;  their 
untractable  valor  was  more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  six  hundred 
Massagetae,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and 
deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople,  for 
the  conquest  of  Africa;  but  the  in&ntry,  for  the  most  part 
levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing 
use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was 
the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Frocopius  defends  the 

*  See  ilie  birth  and  character  of  ^ntoiuxi%  in  the  Anecdotes^  a  L  and 
Qm  notes  of  AlemannuSi  p.  3. 
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Aoldiers  of  his  own  time  agzunst  the  morose  critios,  who  ocn 
fined  that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of 
antiquity,  and  maliciottsly  observed,  that  the  word  oArcher  is 
introduced  by  Homer*  as  a  term  of  contempt  '^Such  con- 
tempt might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared 
on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and  lurking  behind  a  tombstone, 
or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast^* 
and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archeis 
(pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they 
manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are 
protected  by  a  casque  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron 
on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail. 
On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and 
their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer 
combat  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in 
every  possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to 
the  rear,  or  to  either  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw 
ihe  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm 
indeed  must  be  the  armor  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence 
of  their  shaft"  Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty 
thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Oilida,  and  Ionia,  were  collected 
in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  ^nq  hundred, 
tons ;  and  the  fiur  average  wiU  supply  an  allowance,  liberal, 
ut  not  profuse,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons,"  for  the 

'  See  the  prefiiCA  of  Procopios.  The  enemies  of  archery  might 
quote  the  reproaches  of  Diomede  DJad.  A.  885,  A»)  and  the  permit 
tere  vuhiera  ventis  of  Lucan,  (viiL  384 :)  yet  the  Bonums  oould  not 
despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parfhians ;  and  in  the  si^e  of  Troy,  Pan- 
darus,  Paris,  and  Teucer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted 
them  as  women  or  children. 

*  Ncvp^v  fdv  fta^S  riXaaeif,  r6(<a  Si  (rlSripov,  (Biad.  A.  128.)     How  eon- 

cise — ^how  just — ^bow  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  1    I  see  the  atti* 
tudes  of  the  archer — I  hear  the  twanging  of  toe  bow : — 

"  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vesselB  60,000  medimnt 
or  8000  tons,  (smoe  the  meditnnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoir- 
dupois,  pounds.)  I  have  given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  sup- 
posmg  tnat  the  Attic  style  of  Prooopius  conceals  the  legal  andpopular 
modiuSt  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimnui,  (Hooper's  Ancient  M6astn*efl, 
p.  152,  <bc.)  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has  crept  into 
an  oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  GrsBO. 
torn.  iv.  P.  il  p.  84.)  By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from  500  to  50, 
and  translating  ytit^voi  by  minet,  or  pounds,  Oousm  has  generously 
allowed  500  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet !  Did  he  never 
think? 
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reception  of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  fif« 
thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  oK 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  per- 
haps, of  three  months.  The  proud  galleys,  which  in  former 
ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted 
only  by  ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the 
brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  sen- 
erak  are  named,  most  of  whom  wer^  afterwards  distinguiMied 
in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with 
a  boundless  power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if 
the  emperor  himself  were  present  The  separation  of  the 
naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  sobtice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the 
palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction,  the  em- 
peror  signified  his  last  commands,  the  general's  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears 
or  wishes,  explored,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  omens  of  mis- 
fortune and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or 
Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  ^ve  days  to  receive  some 
Thracian  horses,-  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From 
thence  the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the 
Propontis ;  but  as  they  struggled  to  pass  the  Straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  an  unfavorable  wind  detained  them  four  days  at 
Abydus,  where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
irmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken 
iuarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiera,  were  instantly 
hown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national 
dignity  was  resented  hy  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the 
servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of 
Serbia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were 
specious,  their  clamors  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops 
the  obligation  of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  re- 

voL.  rv. — ^B* 
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wards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  mur- 
der,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than 
excused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication."  In  the  navigation  from 
the  Hdlespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,"  the  fleet  of  Bel- 
isarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master-galley,  con- 
spicuous in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast  head.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and 
turned  the  Capes  of  Malea  and  Tsenarium,  to  preserve  the  just 
order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships :  as 
the  wind  was  fedr  and  moderate,  their  labors  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone 
on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experienced  how 
avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service. 
According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  oiscuit  of  the 
Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  the  diminution 
of  one  fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight. 
To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood, 
the  prgefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that  the 
flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which  warmed 
the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks  were  opened, 
a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such 
unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept 
away  five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by 
the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Me 
thone,  and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indignation ' 
the  emperor  heard  his  complaint;  the  general  was  praised 
but  the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone, 
the  pilots  steered  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  aa 
far  as  the  Isle  of  Zacynthus,  or  Zante,  before  they  undertook 

r  • 

"  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty 
on  the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  but  it  seems 
agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

"  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  U 
the  neighboring  isle  of  Teneidos :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesboe, 
the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea^  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached 
Argos,  (Homer,  Odyss.  P.  ISO — 183.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  40 
•^-£5.)  A  pirate  sful^  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of  Sparta^ 
m  three  days,  (Xenophon.  Hellen.  L  ii.  c.  L) 
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tihe  voyage  (in  their  eyes  a  mcst  ardnous  Toyage)  of  one  hun- 
dred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  8ea.  As  the  fleet  was  surprised 
by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in  the  slow  naviga- 
tion ;  and  even  the  general  would  have  suffered  the  intoler- 
able hardship  of  thirBt,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not 
preserved  the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in 
the  sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  length  the  harbor  of  Oaueana,"  on  the  southern  side 
of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The 
Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
daughter  and  gprandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent 
orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and  allies : 
provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  remounted,*^ 
and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syracuse  with  correct  in- 
formation of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intel- 
ligence determined  BeHsarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his 
wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost 
sight  <^  Sicily,  passed  before  the  Isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the 
caipeB  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north-east,  and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of 
Caput  Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Car- 
th^e." 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  for  the  imme- 
diate defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of 
five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys, 
would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed 
a  fleet  of  deep  laden  transports,  incapable  of  action,  and  of 
light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified  for  flight.    Bell- 

^*  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia) 
from  Syracase,  (Cluver.  Sidlia  Antique  p.  191.)* 

^*  BrooopiaB,  Qotbic.  L  L  a  8.  Tibi  toUit  hiomtQm  apta  quadrigis 
eqiiA,  in  tae  SicUiaa  pastures  of  Qrosphns,  (Horat  Carm.  il  16.) 
Acragas  ....  magnanimilin  quoiuUm  generator  equorum,  (Virg. 
^aeid.  iil  704.)  Thero*s  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalized  l^ 
Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 

^*  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  aftei  wards 
founded  a  city — ^De  Edific.  L  vL  c.  6)  is  me  promontory  of  Ammon  in 
Strabo,  the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Gapaudia  of  the  moderns,  a 
long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea,  (Shaw's  TrareU,  p.  111.) 

*  Lord  MahoDt  (Life  of  Belisarias,  p.  88)  sugsests  some  valU 
vaading  Gataaa,  the  ancient  name  of  Catania.— 'M. 
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ftariin  had  secretly  treoiUed  when  he  overheard  his  soldieri, 
in  tho  passage,  emboldeDing  each  other  to  confess  their  appre- 
hensions :  if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  their  arms ;  but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sesj 
they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge*  that  they  wanted  courage 
to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  an<l 
the  Barbarians."  The  knowledge  of  their  sentinoents  decided 
Belisarius  to  seizse  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of 
war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the* 
port  of  Carthage.*  Three  months  after  their  departure  from 
Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military 
stores,  were  safely  disbnbarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left 
as  a  guard  on  board  eadi  of  the  ships,  which  were  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  semi^irde.  The  r^nainder  of  the  troops 
occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the 
thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Romans. 
The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighboring  gardens  were 
pillaged;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders,  em- 
braced the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  incul-^ 
eating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  aud  gienuine  policy. 
*'  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  niunbers,  ox 
even  the  bravery  of  my  troops,  than  on  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals*.  You 
alone  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope;  if. you  continue  to  extort 
by  rapine  what  might  be  purdiased  for  a  little  money,  such 
acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies,  and 
unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country."  These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rig^d 
discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  attd 
praised  the  salutary  effects.*  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  de- 
serting their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Bomans 
with  a  fair  and  liberal  market:  the  civil  officers  of  the  province 
sontinued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian : 


"  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly 
itrain,  the  same  dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats,  (Plutarch  la 
\ntODio,  p.  1730,  edit  Hen.  Steph.) 

*  Eatber  into  the  pr68e^t  Lake  of  Tarns*    Lord  Mahon,  p.  92.-^  M. 
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and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  eonscienee  and  Ititerett^  as* 
nduously  labored  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor 
The  small  town  of  Sullecte,"  one  day^  journey  from  the 
«amp,  had  the  honor  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and 
to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis 
and  Adrmnetum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalfy  as  soon  as 
Behsarius  appeared;  and  he  advanoed  without  opposition  as 
fiur  as  Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  Uie  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indulged 
themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool  fountain?, 
nnd  delicious  fruits;  and  the  preference  which  Procopius 
allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen,  either  in 
the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste,  or  the 
fiitigne,  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations,  prosperity  and 
a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals, 
who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In 
thdr  villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian 
name  of  Paradiae^^^  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  el^jpant  repose ; 
and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated 
at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and 
sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowing,  after  the  feshion  of 
the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold;  love  and  hunting 
were  the  labors  of  their  life,  and  tiieir  vacant  hours  were 
amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot-races,  and  the  music  and 
dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisa- 
rius  was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  ene- 
mies, by  whom,  in  every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might 
be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and  merit, 
John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse ; 
six  hundred  Massagetse  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left 
flank ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom 
lost  Mght  of  the  army,  which  moved  each  day  about  twelve 

"  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turris  Hanmbalis,  an  old  building,  now  as 
large  as  the  Tower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis, 
Adrmnetum,  «fec.,  is  illustrated  by  the  campai^  of  Osesar,  (Hirtius, 
de  Bello  Afrieano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichardt,)  and  ShaVe 
Travels  (p.  106 — 118)  in  the  same  country. 

^*  VLapaiuvt  KaXkioTot  inattTntv  w  hfus  ivfiev.    The  paradises,  a  name 
and  fiishion  adopted  from  Persia,  may  he  represented  by  the  royal 
garden  of  Ispanan,  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  774.)    See,  in  the  Qreeb 
foniaiiees,  then:  most  perfect  model,  (Longus.  Pastoral  L  iv.  pi  91^-lu) 
AcfaOles  Tatius,  L  i  p.  22,  28.) 
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miles,  and  lodged  ia  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  io 
friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Car- 
thage filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  lie 
prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his 
veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia ; 
and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  poli<7  of  his  anoeatora,  who, 
by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  A&csl,  had  left  him  only 
the  dangerous  resource  of  nsking  a  battle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  capitaL  The  Vandal  conquerorS)  from  their,  original 
number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  without  including 
their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  :*  and  such  forces,  animated  with  valor  and 
union,  might  have  crushed,  at  th^  first  landing,  the  feeble 
and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  ffenend.  But  the  friends 
of  the  captive  king,  were  more  indined  to  accept  the  invita^ 
tions,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius ;  and  many  a 
proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  mote 
spedous  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  author* 
ity  and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and 
his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill. 
An  order  was  de^atched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect 
all  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  to  ^counter  the  van  of  the 
Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city :  his 
nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was  destined  to 
attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  fol- 
lowed, should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded 
them  from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet  But  the 
rashness  of  Ammatas  was  £atal  to  himself  and  his  country. 
He  anticipated  the  hour  of  the  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy 
followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists. 
His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage ;  the  highway,  almost  ten  miles, 
was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  incredible  that 
such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated, 
after  a  slight  combat,  by  the  six  hundred  Massagetae :  they  did 
not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  numbers ;  but  each  Scythian 
was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously  exer^ 
cised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding,  foremost  and 
•lone,  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
«^— ^~»i^i— — »»i— -—— i—       III  I      ii.iii  i^g— «— — ^— — ^ 

*  80,000~-/ivp^«i«c  ^rw     Hist  Arc.  o.  18.    Qtbbon  has  been  wiiM  k^ 
itt  translation.    Iftk^  Lard  Mahon,  p.  99. — ]y[, 
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mean  while,  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  ana  mis- 
guided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Koman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Amma- 
tas  had  &llen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Car- 
thage, charged  with  irresistible  fary  the  advancing  sqnadrons, 
and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  victory,  if 
he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge 
of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  White  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  thb  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of 
Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  in&ntry  in  the  camp, 
pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  ^ying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  oi 
the  day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found,  in  this  disorderly 
battle,  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the  king  fled  before 
the  hero;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish 
enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Eomans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps 
towards  the  desert  of  Numidia :  but  he  had  soon  the  consola- 
tion of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hil- 
deric  and  his  captive  friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The 
tyrant's  revenge  was  useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death 
of  a  lawful  prince  excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his 
life  might  nave  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honor 
or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  ihe  several  parts  of 
the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ; 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to 
which  the  tenth,  mile-stone  from  Carthage  had  applied  the 
Latin  appellation  of  Decimus.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the 
next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he 
might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret 
ambush  of  the  city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the 
result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that 
he  might  confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable 
torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy ;  the  chain  was  removed 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed 
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and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Van 
dais,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  citj 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  alread} 
adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  festival  of  the  martyr 
whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost  raised  tc 
a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign  hao 
expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued 
their  saint'from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athahasius  and  Justinian. 
One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the 
vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humhle  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  church;  while  the  merchants  of  the  East  were 
delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their 
affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails 
of  the  Roman  fleet  After  their  separation  from  the  army, 
the  naval  commanders  had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along 
the  coast  till  they  reached,  the  Hermaean  promontory,  and 
obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarius. 
Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  about 
twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had 
not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an 
impending  tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they 
declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of 
the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbor  and  suburb  of  Mandracium 
were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer,  who  dis- 
obeyed and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  Imperial  fleet, 
advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied,  in  the  deep  and  capa- 
cious lake  of  Tunis,  a  secure  station  about  five  miles  from  the 
capital."  No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival, 
than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mari- 
ners should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and 
to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans.     Before  he 

^'  The  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  tlie  land,  and  the  rivers, 
are  changed  ahnost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  oi 
nock  of  the  city,  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent;  the  harbor  ii 
a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  atagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with 
six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-cbanneL  See  D'Anville,  (G^^ogra 
ijhi^  Anclenne,  torn,  ill  p.  82,)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77 — 84,)  Mannol, 
(Description  de  TAfrique,  touL  il  p.  4d5J  and  Thuanus,  (IviiL  12,  tonii 
Hi.  p.  834.) 
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dlowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he  eihoiied 
them,  in  a  disoonrse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion ^  not 
to  di^race  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember  that 
the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants,  but  t^at  they  were  the 
deliverers,  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the 
limitary  and  affectionate  subjects  of  tiieir  common  sovereign 
The  Romans  mmxihed  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks 
prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had  appeared:  the  strict 
onto  maintained  hj  tti4  general  imprinted  on  their  minds  the 
doty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and  im- 
punity almost  sanctified  the  id>use  of  conquest,  the  genius  of 
one  maa  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.  The 
voice  of  menace  and  complaint  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Car- 
thage was  net  iatermpted;  while  Africa  changed  her  master 
and  her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly 
departed  to  the  houses,  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception. 
Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Genseric;  accepted  and  distributed  the 
Barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ; 
and  labored  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of 
Mandradum  had  sustained  in  the  preceding  night  At  sup 
per  he  entertained  his  principal  officers  with  the  form  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet**  The  victor  was  re- 
spectfully served  by  Uie  captive  officers  of  the  household ; 
and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators 
applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious 
flatterers  8e<»et]y  shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and  ges 
tare  whidt  might  alarin  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  miiy  not 
be  despised  as  useless,  'H  they  attracted  Ae  popular  venera-- 
tion ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the  pride  of 
victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of 
arms,  or  the  favor  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Ca^ 
thage*  had  alone  been  exempted  firom  the  general  proscrip- 

^®  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  wfis  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  tripod ;  and  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation 
was  extended  at  Kome,  Constantinople,  and  Carthage,  to  the  royal 
bonquetting  room,  (Prooopius,  Vandal  1  i  c.  21.  Ducange,  OIoMi 
Gr»a  p.  277.    AcX^imi',  ad  Alexiad.  p.  412.) 

<•  ^  And  a  few  oOien,  {i^tya  ^tra,)  prooopias  Btates  in  his  work  De 
Mi«.  1.  vL  ^  i.  p.  S.^M 
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tioa ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  yearn  they  were  saiered 
to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser 
conqueror  restored,  with  incredible  despatch,  the  walla  and 
ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the  workmen ; 
the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  salutary  labor ;  and  G^limer,  who  had  feared  to 
trust  his  person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astoniahment  and 
despair,  the  rising  strength  of  an  impregnaUe  fortress* 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital, 
applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered, 
rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  precediDg  battle ;  and  the  hopes 
of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of 
Gelimer.  Ho  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days' 
journey  from  Carthage;  insulted  the  cafHtal,  which  he  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  high  reward 
for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  persons 
and  property  of  his>Afncan  subjects,  and  secretly  negoti-* 
ated  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huna. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served 
only  to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  reflected,  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enterprise,  five 
thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  he  read^  wiUi  grief  and 
shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,*  who  ex- 
pressed a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after  the  ezam<^ 
pie  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of 
the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas  I  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer, 
''Heaven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While 
you  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner 
did  Belisarius  appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage 
and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals..  Your 
nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have  been  be- 
trayed to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  fidlowers*  Our 
horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer-  an  igno^ 
minious  repose,  at  the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children, 
their  wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the 
fields  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valor.  Abandon  Sar- 
dinia; fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  l^  our 
side.''    On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief 


*  Gibbon  bad  forgotten  that  tbe  bearer  of  tbe  ''victorioas  letters  of  bb 
Motber^bad  aailed  uto  the  port  of  Cartbam ;  and  that  the  lettora  bad  ftllMi 
Inio  the  bands  of  the  Roruuis.    Proc  Vandal.  1. !.  c.  33<— M. 
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to  tho  principal  Vandals ;  but  the  intelligenoe  was  pnidentfy 
concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  em- 
barked in  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cag- 
liari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania, 
and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in 
the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview:  the  two 
iMTotheiB  embraced ;  they  wipt  in  silence ;  no  questions  were 
asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of 
the  African  misfortunes :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole 
extent  of  their  calamities;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives 
and  children  afibrded  a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death 
or  captivity  had  been  their  lot  The  languid  spirit  of  the 
Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties 
of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  und  the  instant  danger 
which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  military 
strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the 
rapid  increase,  that  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  miffht  boast,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  pro* 
portion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius ;  and,  as  he 
was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the  Bar^ 
barians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonalde  hour.  The  Ro- 
mans were  instantly  under  arms ;  a  rivulet  covered  their 
front ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  sup- 
ported in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards ;  the 
infiintry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and 
ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetse,  who  secretly  reserved 
their  aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and 
the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches'^  of  the  com* 
manders,  who,  by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situa- 
tion, inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt 
of  hfe.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  throne 
of  Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandak 
nad  imitated  t^eir  intrepid  r^olution.  Citing  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
expected  the  charge:  the  Roman  cavalry  thrice  passed  the 
rivulet ;  they  were  thrice  repulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly 

**  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  som^ 
tenet  of  the  actors.  I  have  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  awiy 
ijuflsnutinn. 
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maintabed,  till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarins  wai 
displayed.    Gelimer  retreated  to  bis  camp ;  ^he  Huns  joined 
the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals, 
were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  Africa.    In  the  evening  Belisarius  led 
his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous 
flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations, 
that  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief  life  a  burden,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.    His  departure  was  secret ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  hkd 
deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or 
valuable  to  mankind.    The  Romans  entered  the  camp  with- 
out resistance ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night    Every  Barbarian 
who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly  massacred ;  their  wid- 
ows and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines, 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself 
was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  economy  in  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  peace.    In  this  frantic  search,  the  troops,  even 
of  Belisarius,  forgot  their  caution  and  respect    Intoxicated 
with  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored,  in  small  parties,  or  alone, 
the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that 
might  poB»bly  conceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden  with  booty, 
they  deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  gmde,  on 
the  high  road  to  Carthage;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had 
dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  conquerors  would  have 
escaped.    Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Beli* 
sarins  passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  victory : 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled 
his  guardians  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty 
and  obedience  of  the.  camp.    It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
the  Roman  general  to  subdue  •  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the 
prostrate.  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could 
be  found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority, 
disarmed,  and  separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither 
disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular 
revenge.    After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread  the 
fi>otsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced,  with  his  whole  army, 
■boat  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  nc 
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longer  poBsessed  the  relics  of  St.  Augostiii."  The  season, 
-ftnd  the  oertain  iDieUigenoe  that  the  Vandal  Lad  fled  to  an 
inaceessible  countiy  of  the  Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to' 
relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal  lieuten- 
ant, to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months 
ho  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

B^isarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving 
Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom;  the  neighborhood  ci  Carthage  submitted  to  his 
presence;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively 
subdued  hj  the  report  of  his  victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed 
in  her  voluntary  all^iance;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surren- 
dered to  an  officer,  wl^  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  Isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Yvica  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the 
African  kingdom.  Csesarea,  a  royal  dty,  which  in  looser 
geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  modern  Algiers,  was 
situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  westward  of  Carthage :  by 
land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ;  but  the  sea  was 
open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  £ur  as  the  Straits,  where 
he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceula,'*  which  rises  opposite  to  Gib- 
raltar on  the  African  coast ;  that  remote  place  was  afterwards 
adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules.    He  received  the  messengers  of  victory 


'*  The  relics  of  St  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to 
their  Sardinian  exile,  (A.  B.  600 ;)  and  it  was  belieyed,  in  the  viiith 
oeotnry,  that  liutprand,  king  of  the  Iiombards,  transported  them 
(A  D.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  year  1695,  tne  Angustao 
friars  of  that  city  found  a  brick  arch,  znarble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
wrapper,  bones,  blood,  <&c.,  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in 
Gotma  letters.  But  this  useful  disoovery  has  been  disputed  by  reason 
and  jealousy,  (Baronius,  AnqaL  A  D.  725^  No.  2 — 9.  TiUemoot, 
M6m.  Eccl&  tom.  ziii  p.  944.  Montfaucon,  Biarium  ItaL  p.  26-— 
ao.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital  Medii  ^yi,  tom.  y.  dissert  lyiil  p.  9,  who 
had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of 
Payia,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIII.) 

"  Ta  rHi  vtfXcreias  itpooiuia,  is  liie  expression  of  Prociopras  (d« 
Edific  1.  yi.  a  7.)  Ceata,  wnidi  has  been  aefaced  by  the  PortugiieBfl^ 
floorisl^ed  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in*  agriculture  ood  maon&rtiirei^ 
«ii4ar  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs,  (rAfriqua  de  ^^-rtj 
il  p.  286.) 
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at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the  Pandedi 
of  the  Roman  laws;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  cele- 
brated the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the 
merit  of  his  suoeessful  general.'^  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he  proceeded, 
without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunites,  perhape  the  most 
essential  part  of  episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  ampli- 
fied with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed ; 
the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed;'*  and  the  synod  of 
Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and.  seventeen  bish* 
ops,"  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation.  On 
such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that  many  ortho* 
doz  prelates  were  absent;  but  the  comparative  smallnessof 
th^r  number,  which  in  ancient  coundls  had  been  twice  or 
even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both 
of  the  church  and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself 
the  defender  of  the  &ith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope, 
that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which  they  occupied 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  Belisarius 
was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the 
ccmvenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  C^esarea,  and 
Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  military  force  of  palatines  or 
borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  lor  the  defence  of  Africa. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  pres- 
<*nce  of  a  Praetorian  prsefect ;  and  four  oonsulars,  three  presi- 
dents, were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven  provinces 
Under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordi- 
nate officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely 
expressed;    three    hundred    and    ninety-six  for  the  prsefect 

^*  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects^ 
promulgated  A.  D.  533,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalieus 
and  Africanus,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just 
claim ;  Gothicus  was  premature,  and  J^aneieut  false,  and  offensive  to 
a  great  nation. 

^*  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius,  (A.  D.  636,  No.  21— 4S4.)  The 
emperor  applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  snffidat  eit 
vivere. 

*'  Dupin  (Olograph.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  liz.  ad  Optat  Milav.)  o1>> 
ienres  aad  bewails  this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age 
of  tlie  diarch,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics ;  but  howevw  minnte 
w««  the  dioceses,  it  is.  not  probable  that  they  aU  existed  at  the  aanie 
ftime. 
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Uinse]^  ^hy  for  each  of  his  yic^;ereniB ;  and  the  rigid  defr 
nition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confino 
the  right  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates 
might  be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle ;  and  the  subtile 
questbns  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely  propagated 
under  the  new  government,  whioh  processed  io  revive  the 
freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  conqueror 
was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  flora 
his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even  in 
the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  liae,  the  houses  and 
lands  of  which  their  &milies  had  been  unjustly  de8p<Hled  by 
the  Vandals.  After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted 
by  a  high  and  special  commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was 
made  for  a  master-general  of  the  forces;  but  the  office  of 
Praetorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  sdLdi^;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  united,  accordipg  to  t^e  practice  of 
Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor ;  and  the  representative  of 
the  emperor  in  Afinca,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Exarch.** 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect  tiU  her.  former 
sovereign  was  delivered,  either  ahve  or  dead,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  Kad  given 
secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be  transported 
to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were  dis- 
appointed by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  inde&tigable  pursuit 
of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his  ffight  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  s<Hne  Caithful  fol- 
lowers, to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,**  in  the  inlard 
oountiy  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pha- 
ras,  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more 
applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found  among 
the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his 
vi^lance  Belisarius  had  intrusted    this    imp<Mrtant    charge; 

"  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German 
biographer,  (God.  L  I  tit.  27.  Novell  86,  87,  181.  Vit  Juatimac, 
p.  849—877.) 

*•  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  lyAnville  (torn.  iiL  p.  92,  and  TabuL 
.imp  Rom.  Occident)  near  Hippo  Beeius  and  the  sea;  yet  this  8itu»> 
tioo  ill  agrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  ql 

Flroeopiuai  (1.  ii.  C  4,)  iif  toIs  ^ovuMaf  iax^roit** 

S  ,         r.    I.I       —....■■. I.         I     .      . 

*  Oompare  Lord  Mahon,  120.    I  conceive  GKbbon  to  be  ligkt  "^li. 
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and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  -ha 
lost  a  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a 
winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  &mine  on  the  mind 
of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure, 
from  tlie  unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth,  he 
was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the  Moors,"  supportable 
only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition. 
Jn  their  mde  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the 
moke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on 
the  ground,  perfai^  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  gar- 
ments ;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown ;  and  their 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state,  by  the  hungry  savages. 
The  health  of  Gehmer  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange 
and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by  the 
recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  pro- 
tectors,  and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  hght  and  venal 
Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  oi  hospitality 
The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and 
friendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  ^  Like  yoursel^'^  said  the  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  '^  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the 
language  of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself, 
your  family,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhor- 
rence of  shivery  ?  Alas !  my  dearest  Getimer,  are  you  not 
already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the 
Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constanti- 
nople a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign  the 
undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua  ?  Do  you 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian?  Belisarius 
is  his  subject;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  Inrth  is  not  inferior  to 
your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman 
emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  ricii  inher- 
itance of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of 
patrician :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may 


**  Shdw  (Travels,  p.  220)  most  aocarately  represents  the  maimerf 
d  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  br  their  htnguagci 
are  the  remnant  of  the  Moors;  yet  how  dianged — how  civiliBed  are 
^  modern  savages  l-piovisions  are  plenty  among  them,  ano 
bread  M  oommoQ. 
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depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarios.  Sc 
long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patienoe  is  f» 
▼irtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance,  it  degene^ 
ates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair.'^  ^  I  am  not  insensible./' 
replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  ''  how  kind  and  rational  is 
your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the 
slave  of  an  imjost  enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable 
hatred.  JBim  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word  or  deed : 
yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
Belisarins,  who  has  east  me  headlong  from  the  throne  into 
*;his  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ; 
does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune? 
I  can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a  lyre,'*  a  sponge, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.''  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas 
was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was 
long  since  the  king  of  Africa  had  tast^  bread ;  a  defluxion 
had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by 
singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The 
humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved ;  he  sent  the  three  Extraordi- 
nary gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble 
the  vi^lance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his 
prisoner  to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans, 
but  salutary  to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length 
yielded  to  reason  and  necessity;  the  solemn  assurances  of 
safety  and  honorable  treatment  were  ratified  in  the  emperor's 
name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public 
interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when 
the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme 
grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses :  but  in  this  mourn- 
ful state,  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  ob- 
servers, that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness 
are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought'^ 

*^  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  harp  would  have  boen 
more  national.  The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus  :-^ 

Romaausque  lyra  tibiplaudat,  Barbarus  harpcL. 

*'  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  m  an* 
filler  ro^  captive,  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lessei 
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Tbeir  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  ezampk  of  a 
vulgar  truth;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to 
superior  merit  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed 
to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private 
despatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqneror  of  Africa, 
strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  witli 
.too  patient  an  ear ;  and  his  ulence  was  the  result  of  jealousy 
rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honorable  alternative,  of 
remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was 
indeed  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely 
concluded,  from  intercepted  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
sovereign's  temper,  that  ho  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect 
his  standard,  or  confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and 
submission.  Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice;  his 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  diligently  embarked; 
and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  re- 
moved the  apprehensions  of  Justinian;  envy  was  silenced 
and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude ;  and  the  third  Africanus 
obtained  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city 
of  Constantine  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  aus^picious  arms  of 
the  Csesars.'^  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the  procession 
was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome; 
and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The 
wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or 
effeminate  luxury ;  rich  armor,  golden  thrones,  and  the  chari- 
ots of  state  whidi  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the 
massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendor  of  precious 
stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  which  after  their  long  peregrination  were  respectfully 

and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  caliunities,  (L  ill  c.  14)  In  the 
interview  of  Paulus  ^milius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 

'^  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and 
the  Roman  enutncea  were  ab<diahed  by  Christianity,  (see  La  Bleterie, 
M^oi.  de  rAcad^mie,  torn,  zzl  p.  802 — 382,)  a  triumph  might  bt 
given  with  less  inconsistency  to  a  private  general  ^ 
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deposited  iu  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train 
of  the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature 
and  manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  he  was 
''lad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the  majesty  of  a 
king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was 
heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  c<»ttolatioD 
from  the  words  of  Solomon,"  which  he  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced, Yanitt  I  YANirr  I  all  is  tanitt  I  Instead  of 
ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants, 
the  modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  companions ;  his  prudence  might  decline  an  honor  too 
conspicuous  for  a  subject ;  and  his  magnanimity  might  justly 
disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants. 
The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hippodrome ; 
was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
and  halted  beK)re  the  throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora 
were  seated  to  receive  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and 
the  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed  the  customary  ado- 
ration ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully 
touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  of  a  prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre ; 
some  gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of 
(he  grandson  of  Genseric ;  and  however  trained  to  servitude, 
the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He 
was  immediately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second 
triumph  :  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on,  the  shoulders  of 
captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honor  had  been  pledged 

'*  If  the  Ecclesiastea  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like 
Prior's  poem,  a  pious  and  moral  eompositioa  of  more  recent  times,  in 
his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance.  The  Utter  is  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius,  (0pp.  Theolog.  torn, 
i.  p.  268 ;)  and  indeed  the  Ecdeuaites  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger 
compass  of  thought  and  experience  than  seem  to  helong  either  to  a 
Jew  or  a  king.* 

•  Rosciiinuller,  arguing  from  the  difference  cf  style  from  lliat  of  the 
gieater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  from  its  nearer  approximation 
to  tlie  Aramaic  dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  assigns  the 
KccMbiastes  to  aoue  period  between  Nebemiah  and  Alexander  the  QeeaS 
Sdiol.  id  Vet.  Test  ix.  Vroemiam  ad  Bccles.  p.  19.— M. 
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to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  religious  scruples  of  GeK- 
mer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from 
the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where 
the  abdicated  monarch  retired,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content** 
The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respect- 
ful tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune ;  and  Justmian 
and  Theodora  accepted  the  honor  of  educating  and  enrich* 
ing  the  female  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The 
bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  ^ve  squad 
rons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor, 
and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors. But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth  or  valor, 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  num- 
bers before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the  exile  of  their 
king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety 
by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and  language ;  and  their 
degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
common  herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller 
has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of 
a  northern  race;"  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the 
boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.**  Africa  had  been  their 
empire,  it  became  their  prison;  nor  could  they  entertain  a 
hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  stilt  wan- 

**  In  the  B^lisaire  of  MarmoDtel,  the  kinj^  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  meet^  sup,  and  converse,  without  recollecting  each  other.  It  ie 
surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  onlj  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or 
their  memory. 

•*  Shaw,  p.  69.  Yet  since  Prooopius  (1.  il  c.  13)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  Mount  Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow 
hair,  the  phenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  m  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
Buffon,  torn,  ill  p.  504,)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  a  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  129, 180, 131,  TanB, 
1688^  describe  the  Mauritania  GadUana,  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubLg»n« 
Vandaliorum,  a  Bdisario  devicta  in  AMcd,  fiigit,  et  nunquun  com 
IMumit 
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dered  in  their  natire  fbtests.  It  waa  impowible  for  wmtatdM 
to  surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Bar- 
barians; it  was  impossible  £>r  brave  men  to  expose  theit 
nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  ejes  of  their  oountrymen,  to 
describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour, 
they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.'*  In  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  ^he  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of 
Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals :  they  still  preserve  their 
language,  their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood ;  support, 
with  some  impatience,  Ihe  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke ;  and  serve, 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendant  of  their 
ancient  kings,  who  in  ma  garb  and  present  fortune  is  con* 
founded  with  the  meanest  of  his  vassals.'*  The  name  and 
situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their  de&cent 
from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But 
the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  dearly  represent  them  as 
the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the 
genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of 
Procopius.*' 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance, 
he  might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the 
indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy  more 
barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is 
involved  in  darkness ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  let- 
ters.^'   Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined ;  a  boundless 

"  A  single  yoice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a 
formal  answer,  the  Yandals  of  Qeraiany ;  but  those  of  Africa  derided 
his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests,  (Pro- 
eopms,  Vandal  L  i.  c  22.) 

*^  From  the  mouth  of  the  g^eat  elector  (in  1687)  Tollius  describes 
the  secret  royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  could  muBter  five  or  sue  thousand  sddiers  who  had  pro- 
cured some  cannon,  Ac  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42,  apud  Duboa,  Hist 
de  la  Monarcfaie  Fran^oise,  torn.  i.  p.  182, 188.)  The  veracity,  not  of 
the  elector,  but  of  Tollius  himself  may  justly  be  suspected.* 

••  Prooopius  (L  i  a  22)  was  in  total  darkness — o^ts  itvUiin  ns  ovrt 
hofia  is  ifii  cta^lrat.  Under  the  reign  of  Bagobert,  ^A,  D.  630,)  the 
Bciaronian  tribes  of  the  S(»:bi  and  Venecu  already  borderea  on 
rhuringia,  (ilaacou.  Hist  of  the  Germans,  xv.  8,  4,  6.) 

^^  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Hera- 


^  The  Wendish  population  of  Brandenbargh  are  now  better  kaowa; 
kit  the  Wends  are  clearly  of  the  Sdavonian  race,  the  Vanlala  most  prok 
tUy  Teatce^A  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Gk>ths.— M. 
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condnexit  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shephiTds ;  the  change  c^ 
seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their  rude 
huts  and  slender  fttmiture  were  transported  with  the  same 
ease  as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  con- 
sisted of  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.**  During  the  vigor  of 
the  Roman  power,  they  observed  a  respectful  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea'^hore :  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the 
Vandals,  they  invaded  the  dties  of  Numidia,  occupied  the 
sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Oaesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps, 
with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.  The 
formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct  o(  Belisarius  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to 
receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal 
dignity.*"  They  were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror.  But  his  ap 
proaching  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  supetstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives 
allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ; 
and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Gar- 
des, (de  BelL  Jagurti).  c  21,)  and  Prooopius,  (Vandal.  L  ii.  c.  10,)  as 
the  posterity  of  the  OaDBoaBans  who  fled  from  the  robber  Jodiua, 
(Xncrhi.)  He  quotes  two  colttnms,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.  I 
believe  in  the  columns — I  doubt  the  inscription — ^and  I  reject  the 
pedigree.* 

**  Virgil  (Georgia  iil  889)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (L  8)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
and  Tartars ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet 
and  the  geographer. 

*'  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white 
cloak,  a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ^ 
nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin. 
(Procop,  Vandal  L  i.  c.  25.)  . 


*  It  l0ka  been  suppose  that  Procopias  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  mos!: 
ancient,  author  who  has  spoken  of  this  strange  inscriiition,  of  which  one 
nay  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  invention  to  Prooopius  hiinseli  Yet  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Armenian  history  of.  Moses  of  Chorene,  (1.  Ic.  18J  who 
lived  and  wrote  more  than  a  century  before  Procopius.  Tnis  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  an  earlier  date  must  be  assigned  to  this  tradition.  The  same 
inscription  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  (sub  voc.  Xav&aVf)  no  doubt  from  Pro> 
oopius.  According  to  most  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  near7y 
similar  traditicm,  the  indigenes  of  Northern  Africa  were  the  people  cf 
Palestine  exp^ed  by  David,  who  passed  into  Africa,  under  the  guidance 
of  Gk>1iath,  whom  they  call  Djalout.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  traditions 
which  bear  a  character  so  fabulous.  8t  Martin,  t.  xi.  p.  324. — Unless  m^ 
encmory  greatly  deceives  me,  I  have  read  in  the  works  of  Lightfbot  a  nnu- 
lar  Jewish  tradition ;  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference,  and  canzMK  reoover 
the  passage. — M. 
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Ihage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the  flatnes,  of 
the  desolated  province.    Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution ; 
and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to .  reinforce  the  feeble 
garrisons,  he  intrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eu« 
nuch  Solomon,"  who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  Belisarius.    In  the  first  invasion,  some  detach- 
ments, with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  inter- 
cepted ;  but  Solomon  speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched 
from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great 
battles  destroyed  sixty   thousand  of  the  Barbarians.     The 
Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their 
inaccessible  mountains;  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their 
camels  are ,  said  to  have  produced  some  confusion  in   the 
Roman  cavalry.*^    But  as  soon  as  they  were  commanded  to 
dismount^  they  derided  this  contemptible  obstacle :  as  soon  as 
the  columns  ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly 
crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolutions ; 
and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was  repeatedly  ful- 
filled, that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  beardless 
antagonist.    The  victorious  eunuch  advanced  ^irteen   days* 
journey  from  Carthage,  to  besiege  Mount  Aurasius,**  the  cit- 
adel, and  at  the  same  time  the  garden,  of  Numidia.    That 
range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains,  within 
a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare 
variety  of  soil  and  clinfate;   the  intermediate  valleys  and 
elevated  plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams, 
and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude. 
This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a 


**  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Prooo- 
plus,  (Vandal  L  il  c.  10, 11, 12,  13, 19,  20.)  He  was  recaUed,  and 
again  restored,  and  his  last  yictorj  dates  in  the  ziiith  year  of  Jus- 
tinian, (A  D.  689.)  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him 
a  euunch,  (L  Ic.  11 :)  the  other  Boman  generals  were  amply  fnrnuJied 

with  beards,  wuytapt  ij^nrtirXa^u^oi,  (L  ii  c  8.'^ 

**  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients,  (Xenophon.  Cyropa^d.  L  yl  p.  488,  L  vii.  p.  483,  492, 
edit  Hvichinson.  VoXyam.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.  Plin.  Hist  iTat  viil  2d. 
iEIian,  de  Natur.  Annal.  L  iii.  c  7 ;)  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  ex- 
nerience,  and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals,  (Voyage 
tfOleaiius,  pk  553.) 

**  Frocomus  is  the  first  who  describes  Mount  Aurasius,  (VandaL  L 
fi.  e.  18.  I>e  Edific.  1.  vL  c.  7.)  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo 
idHcanus,  (dell*  Africa,  parte  v.,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  77,  rectO)) 
Ktfinol,  (torn,  il  p.  430,)  and  Shaw,  (p.  56 — 59. 
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Boman  dty,  once  the  seat  of  a  legiony  and  the  fesidenee  of 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple  of  JSsculapint 
is  encompassed  with  Moorish  hats ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Cx>rin» 
thian  columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  abore  the 
level  of  the  mountain,  where  the  AMcan  princes  deposited 
their  wives  and  treasure;  and  a  proverb  is  fiuniliar  to  the 
Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire  who  dares  to  attack  the 
eraggy  d\&  and  inhospitable  natives  of  Mount  Aurasius. 
This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch 
Solomon :  from  the  firsts  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ; 
and  in  the  second,  his-  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  troops,  who  auda- 
ciously scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  moun 
tain,^e  );i06tile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Greminian  rock 
A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  conquest,  and 
to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat;  and  as  Solomon 
pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mau- 
ritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of 
Belisarius;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  &ithful 
lieutenant  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  cor- 
rect the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  an* 
tiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson 
might  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose, 
with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the 
same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
Vandals.  After  the  Mure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  val- 
iant and  powerful  chief^  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and 
his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the  Visigoths  be- 
sieged the  fortress  of  Geuta  on  the  African  coast :  but,  while 
they  spent  the  Sabbath  day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pioua 
security  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ; 
lod  the  k'ng  himself  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  ea* 
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caped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy .^*  It  was  not 
long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were  gratified  by  a  sup- 
pliant embassy  from  the  uufortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead 
of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  gen- 
erosity and  prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadors,  till 
he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then 
dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to 
seek  in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Vandals/^  The  long  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  de- 
layed the  punishment  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of 
Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mis- 
taken policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  dis- 
puted by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the 
protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops,  who 
afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should 
seem,  either  of  safety  or  pa3rment ;  and  as  they  were  fortified 
by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  im- 
pregnable stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming 
the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy 
years  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated 
from  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  em- 
perors retained  any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  pos- 
sessions, their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  their 
vassals.*' 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excu- 
sable than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible.  From  a  motive 
of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.    A  sister  of  the  great 


^*  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  722,  edit  Qrot.  Mariana,  Hist  Hispan.  L  v.  c. 
8,  p.  173.  Yet  according  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Geuta,  and  the  death 
of  Theudes,  happened  A.  ^  H.  58d-~A.  D.  648 ;  and  the  place  was 
defended,  not  by  the  Vamdals,  but  hy  the  Romans. 

*'  Procopius,  VandaL  L  i  c.  24 

**  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vth  and  yith  books 
of  the  History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were  finally 
oc^elM  by  Snintila,  king  of  the  Visigofhs,  (A  D.  621--626,)  after 
QlMT  reunion  to  the  Oatliouc  obardL^  .     . 

VOL.  IV. — G 
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Tfacodoric  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond,  the 
African  king:^*  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Liljbu^m** 
in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals ;  and  the  princess  Ama* 
lafrida  was  attend^  by  a  martial  train  of*one  thousand  nobles^ 
and  five  thousand  Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valor 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  overrated  by  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals;  they  viewed 
the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors  with  disdain ;  but 
their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massa- 
cre ;  the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amala* 
frida  was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death. 
The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorus  was  employed  to  reproach 
the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of  every  social  and 
public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance  which  he  threatened  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign  might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as 
long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were 
destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation, they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans, 
entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and 
were  speedily  delighted  or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelli- 
gence, that  their  revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure 
of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their  friend- 
ship the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa^ 
and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  resume  the  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently  sepa- 
rated as  a  nuptial  gift  firom  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate  t>f  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  un&vailing  repentance.  *^The  city 
and  promontoiy  of  Lilybseum,"  said  the  Roman  general, 
*^  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of 
conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favor  of  the 
emperor;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin. 
If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to 
regain  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
all  the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  law 


^  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  In  ProcopivB^  (Vandal 
L  L  c.  8,  9,)  and  in  OassiodoniB  (Var.  ix.  1)  ihe  expostulation  of  hei 
royal  brother.  Compare  likewiBe  the  Cnronide  of  Victor  Tuuna 
Dennis. 

**  Lilybssnm  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Oljmp.  xcv.  4;  and 
'm  the  first  Punic  war,  a  strong  situation,  and  excdleut  harbor,  rmr. 
dered  that  place  an  important  objecst  to  both  oatiocuk 
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£4  soyereign.^  A  natian  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldien 
might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his 
lieutenant:  but  a  sjoiit  of  discord  and 'disaffection  prevailed  in 
Ita]y,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignitj 
of  a  female  reign/^ 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,"* 
united  the  two  most  illustrious  famiUes  of  the  Barbarians. 
Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  descended  finom  the 
long-haired  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race ; "  and  the  regal 
succession  of  the  Amali  was  illustrated  in  thlB  eleventh  gen- 
eration, by  her  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit 
might  have  ennobled  a  plebeiai)  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  fW>m  the  Gothic  throne ;  but  his.  vigi- 
lant tenderness  for  his  &mily  and  his  people  discovered  the 
last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refuge 
inSjpain;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted 
to  ihe  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a 
short  time  the  charms  of  Amalasoniha,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
succession ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her.  husband 
and  father,  was  Wt  the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
years,  the  endowments  pf  her  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty^  trhich,  in  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  Theodora  herself,  might  have.:disputed  the  conquest 
of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  maidy  sense,  activity,  and 
resolution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated  her 
talents;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity; 
and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and 
ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  dis* 
ereet  and.  impenetrable  silence.  By  a  faithful,  imitation 
of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of  his  reign ; 


*'  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopius,  (Yandal,  L  il  a  A. 
Gothic.  L  L  c.  3.) 

*'  Fo^.  the  reign  and  tiharacter  of  Amalasoniha,  see  Frocopius, 
(Gk>ihia  L  i.  c  2,  8, 4,  and  Anecdot  c  16^  with  the  Notes  of  Aleman- 
nus,^  Qassiodonis,  (Var.  viil  iz.  x  and  xL  l^)  and  JprnaDdes,  ^De  Rebas 
Geticis,  c.  69,  and  De  Successione  Begnorum,  in  Muratori,  torn.  I  p 
241.) 

*'  7%e  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Cloyia^ 
may  be  placed  in  the  year  495,  sopn  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  (Be 
Baat^  Hist  des  Penples,  torn.  ix.  p.  218.)  Hie  nuptials  of  Sulh&rie 
and  ATP«^iftfl/wtlia  were  celebrated  in  515,  (Casaiodor.  in  C9iroiLp.45lk) 
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while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  &alts,  ani 
to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachns  were  restored  to 
their  paternal  inheritance;  her  extreme  lenity  never  con- 
sented to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on 
her  Roman  subjects;  and  she  generously  despised  the 
clamors  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still 
considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their 
enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were  directed  by  the  wis- 
dom, and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Gassiodorus;  she 
solicited  and  deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness 
of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  difterent 
and  almost  incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barba- 
rian camp,  and  tiie  first  ma^trate  of  a  dvilized  nation. 
From  the  age  of  ten  ye&n,  Athalaric  was  diligently  in- 
structed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental 
for  a  Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen 
to  instil  the*  principles  of  honor  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the 
benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education;  and  the 
solicitude  of  the  queen,  which  afiection  rendered  anxious  and 
severe,  offended  the  untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his 
subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  €k>ths  were  assem- 
bled in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from 
his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  anger, 
complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had 
provoked  her  to  inflict  The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity 
which  had  been  oflfered  to  their  king ;  accused  the  regent  of 
conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown;  and  imperiously  de- 
manded, that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be  rescued 
from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women  and  pedants,  and 
educated,  like  a  vfuiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and 
the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamor, 
importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Anxalasontha 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of 

--    -  -   -    --^  -  II-  -, -,, — — 

**  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandBon  Athalaric  is  described  by 
Piooo^iufl  as  a  boy  about  eight  years  aid — Aktu  ytyvtas  irn.  Caasiod<>- 
rus,  with  authority  and  reason,  adds  i  wo  years  to  his  age— infiuatulum 
^'Ohic  viz  decenneoo. 
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her  heart  The  king  <^  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to 
women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of 
the  ungrateful  youth  betrayed  the  mischievous  designs  of  his 
£9ivorites  and  her  enemies.  Encompassed  with-  domestic 
foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Justinian;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium,  in  Epirus,  a.  treas- 
ure of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  her  £une  and  safety,  if  Mie  had  calmly  retired  from 
barbarous  faction  to  the  peace  and  splendor  of  Constantino- 
ple. But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition 
and  revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port, 
she  waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passioni 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  th< 
most  dangerous  malecontents  had  been  separately  remove^ 
under  the  pretence  of  trust  and  command^  to  the  frontiers  of 
Italy :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private  emissaries ;  and 
the  blood  of  these  noble  Gotfafi  rendered  the  queen-mothei 
absolute  in  the  court  of  Bavenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  fre« 
people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son, 
she  ^oon  wept  his  irreparable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athala 
ric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature 
intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal 
authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country 
which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession 
could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  diataff,  the  daughtei 
of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing, 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in 
her  own  hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  eloquent  Oassiodorus  announced  to  the  senate 
and  the  empenH*,  that  Amalasontha  and  TJieodatus  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Italv.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect 
title ;  and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  di- 
rected by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians,  and  th« 
esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated 
by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved :  her  justice  had  repressed 
and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he  exercised  against  hit 
Tuscan  neighbors;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  com 
mon  guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and 
timid  disposition.    The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scaroelt 
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deBpaiched  before  Uie  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  smal} 
island  of  the  J^ake  of  Bolsena,**  where,  after  a  short  confine^ 
rnent^  she  was  strangled  in  the  bath^  by  the  order,  or  with  the 
connivance  of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  sub- 
jects to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  Hie  dissensions  of  the  Groths; 
and  the  mediation  of  an  aJly  concealed  and  promoted  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors,  in  their 
public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  lilybseum,  ten 
Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage 
of  a  small  town  on  the  Illyrian  borders;  but  they  secretly 
negotiated  with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany, 
and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger 
and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed,  by  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  captive  queen :  but  the  confession  of  the  Roman 
senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth 
of  her  deplorable  situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a 
new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and 
liberty.*  Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister 
were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of  TTieodora,  who 
dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival:  he 
prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of 
a  crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans;**  received  the  intelligence 

'*  The  lake,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled 
either  Vulsiniensis  (now  of  &l8ena)  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surround- 
ed with  white  rocks,  and  stwed  with  fish  and  wiM-fowL  The  younger 
Pliny  (Epist  iL  96)  celebrates  two  woodjr  islands  that  floated  on  its 
waters :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients !  if  a  fact,  how  careless 
the  moderns  1  Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by 
new  and  gradual  accessions. 

*'  Yet  Frocopius  discredits  his  own  evidence,  (Aneedoi  c  16,)  by 
Gonfessmff  that  m  ha  pubUo  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See 
the  Epistles  fi'om  Queen  Gundelina  to  the  Empress  Theodora,  (Var.  x. 
lOy  21, 28,  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  de  ilU  personfi,  ifec,)  with  the 
ilaborate  Commentary  of  Buat,  (tom.  z.  p.  117 — 186.) 


*  Amalasontha  was  not  alive  when  this  new  ambassador,  Peter  of  rfaes* 
mlanica,  arrived  in  Italy :  he  could  not  then  secretly  contribate  to  her  death. 
'*  Bat  (says  M.  de  Sainte  Croix]  it  is  not  beyond  probability  that  Theodora 
oad  eDtered  into  some  criminaJ  intrigae  with  Gundelina ;  for  that  wife  of 
llieodatas  wrote  to  implore  her  protection,  reminding  her  of  the  confidence 
vrhich  she  and  her  hasband  had  always  placed  in  her  fdrmear  prondses." 
6ce  on  Amalasontha  and  the  authors  of  tier  death  an  excellent  dissertation  of 
IL  de  Samte  Croix  in  the  Archives  Litt^reires  pnblished  by  M.  Vanden- 
hoarg,  No.  50,  t  xvii.  p  216.— Q. 
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of  her  death  with  grief  and  indignatioii,  and  denounced,  in  hb 
master's  name,  immortal  war  against  the  perfidious  assassin. 
In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  a  usurper  ap- 
peared to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian ;  hut  the  forces  which 
he  prepared,  were  insufiSdent  for  the  suhversion  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  if  their  feehle  numhars  had  not  heen  multaphed  hy 
the  name,  the  sjHrit,  and  the  conduct,  of  a  hero.  A  chosen 
troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius ; 
his  cavalry  was  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hun- 
dred Moons,  and  four  thousand  confederates^  and  the  in^wtry 
consisted  of  only  three  thousand  saurians.  Steering  the 
same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul 
cast  anchor  before  Oatana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of 
the  island,  ^nd  to  decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  con- 
quest, or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the  Afncan  coast. 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supphed  the 
granaries  of  Rome:  the  fiEurmers  were  graciously  exempted 
from  the  oppression  of  military  quarters ;  and  the  OoUis,  who 
trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully 
betrayed.  Instead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful 
obedience;  and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic 
war,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman 
empire.**  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone 
attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short  siege,  by  a 
singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  harbor;  their  boats  were  laboriously 
hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  he 
filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station, 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  After  this  easy,  though 
successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  tri- 
umph, at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bauds,  distributing  gold 
medals  to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  termi- 
nated the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter 
season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circumference  of 

"  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procophu 
with  the  complaints  of  Totila,  (Gothic  L  i  c  6,  L  iii.  c.  16.)  Tbt 
Gothic  queen  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless  island,  (Yar.  ix 
10, 11.) 
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two-and'twentj  miles :  **  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festiva! 
of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by 
a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed 
with  a  thousand  guards.^  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful 
faitli  returned  to  the  standard  of  their  old  commander :  and 
he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an 
enemy  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thou* 
sand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at 
the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  master:  and  this 
ignoble  victory  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if 
t£e  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  ap- 
pease a  sedition  which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his 
own  camp.*'  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  dSSnmon 
malady  of  the  times ;  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue 
to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 
Although  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  TuUy, 
philosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from  the 
basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  purchased  a  scep- 
tre by  ingratitude  and  murder :  at  the  first  menace  of  an 
enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty  and  that  of  a  nation, 
which  already  disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign.  Aston- 
ished by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the 
terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired  were  heightened  by  the 
eloquence  of  Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold 
and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  igno- 
minious to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  wa& 
stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed   before 

*^  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syra* 
cuse  are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii  1  iv.  c  62,  63,) 
Strabo,  (L  vi.  p.  415,J  and  D'Orville  Sicula,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1*74 — 202.) 
The  new  city,  reatorea  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

^'  Procopius  (Vandal.  I  ii.  c.  14,  16)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  ot 
Bolisarius  into  Sicily,  (p.  146,  edit  Hoeschelii,)  that  I  am  astonished  at 
tho  strange  misapprehension  and  repro{\cbcs>  of  a  learred  orili<; 
((Kuvres  do  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  viii.  p.  162»  163.)  • 


*  A.  hundred,  (there  was  no  room  on  hcx^r^  fc  j«*o«t  )     f^iM  ♦  i 
lOB  misled  by  Cousin's  translation.    Lord  Maho^,  p.  If}.  — M. 


hMur%'k 
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that  of  the  Gothic  long ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  statue  of 
TheodatuB  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine  image 
of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.    Instead  of 
conferring,  the  king  of  Italj  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honors 
of  the  senate;   and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  execute,  against  a  priest  or 
senator,  the  sentence  either  <^  death  or  confiscation.    The 
feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  offered,  as 
the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  promised  to  supply,  at 
ihe  re(][uisition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand  Qothic  auxil- 
iaries, for  the  service  of  the  empire.    Satisfied  with  these 
extraordinary  concessions,  the  successful  agent  of  Justinian 
hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  Alban  villa,**  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anxiefy 
of  Theodatus;  and  the  diak^e  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its 
original  simplicity.    ^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  empercMr 
will  ratify  this  treaty?     Perhaps.    If  he  refuses,  what  con 
sequence  will  ensue)     War.    Will  such  a  war  be  just  <a 
reasonable  ?     Most  assuredly :  every  one  should  act  accord- 
ing to  his  character.    What  is  yopr  meaning  f     Tou  are  a 
jshiloscpher — Justinian  is  emperor  of  the  Bomans :  it  would 
HI  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands 
in  his  private  quarrel :  the  successor  <f  Augustus  should  vin- 
dicate his  rights^  and  recover  by  arms  the  andent  provinces 
of  his  empire^    This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theoda- 
xis ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor 
equivalent  of  a  pension  of  Ibrty-eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  agriculture.     Both  treaties  were  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an 
coth  not  to  produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  posi- 
lively  rejected.    The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen:  Justin- 
ian required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king 


**  The  ancient  Alba  was  rained  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the 
«uiie  spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighborhood,  sooceasively  arose;  1.  The 
tflla  dTPompey,  <bo. ;  2.  A  camp  of  the  PrsBtorian  cohorts;  8.  The 
Modmi  epiacopid  city  of  Albanum  or  Albaix^  (Procop.  Goth.  L  il  e;  4 
Glnver.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn,  il  p.  914.)  .   . 
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His  ladefiitigable  agent  returned  from  Constantinople  to 
Ravenna,  indi  ample  instnictions ;  and  a  &ir  epistle,  which 
prused  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  royal  philosopher, 
granted  his  pension,  wiih  the  assurance  of  such  honors  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy ;  and  insely  referred  the 
finid  execution  of  the  treaty  to  tiie  presence  and  authority  of 
Belisarius.  But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two  Roman 
generals,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  GoUuo  troops.  FVom  blind  and 
abject  despair,  Theodatns  capridoosly  rose  to  groundless  and 
fiital  presumption,"  and  dared  to  receive,  with  menace  and 
contempt,  tlie  ambassador  of  Justinian;  who  claimed  his 
promise,  solicited  the  alliance  of  his  sulijects,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  character.  The 
match  of  Belisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and  as  the 
tot  campo^n**  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  the 
invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Gothic  war.*' 

After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palermo  and 
Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed 
them,  without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhenium. 
A  Gothic  prinee,  who  had  n^rried  tne  daughter  of  Theodatns, 
was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy; 
but  he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign 
fiuthless  to  his  puUic  and  private  duties.  The  perfidious 
Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honors  of  the*  Byzantine 


*^  A  Sibylline  orade  was  ready  to  pronoimoe — Afn<A  captft  mim- 
i^ti  com  kiato  peribit;  a  oentenoe  of  portentous  ambignlty,  (Gothie. 
k  i  a  7|)  which  has  been  published  in  unknown  eharacters  bv  Opso- 
pasus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  Hie  Pdre  Maltret  has  promised  a  axn- 
mentary ;  but  all  his  pr onuses  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

'*  In  his  chronology,  imitated,  in  mme  degree,  from  Thucjdidei^ 
Prooopiiis  begins  eadn  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  'and  of  the 
Gothic  war;  and  his  first  sera  coincides  with  the  first  of  Apr3>  636, 
and  not  636,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  (Fagi,  Crit  tom.  ii 
p,  666,  who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the  ecUtors  of  Sigonius.) 
Yet,  in  some  jMusages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Pro* 
copiuB  with  hunsel^  and  with  the  Ohronide  of  Marcellinus. 

**  The  series  of  the  first  Gk»tiiic  war  is  represented  hy  Procopiua 
(Li  CL  6—29,  L  il  c.  1-^30,  L  iii  ci  1)  m  the  captiTitj  of  Yit^esL 
with  the  aid  of  6igopius  (0pp.  torn,  i  de  Imp.  Occident!  zvil  XfvL) 
and  Muratori,  (Anoali  d'ltalia,  torn,  v.,)  I  have  gleaned  some  few  a«h 
diliOBal  fiiets. 
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court**  From  Rhegium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  armj  of 
BelisArius,  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced 
near  thre^  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast  The  people 
of  Bnittium,  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name 
and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse,  that 
their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soldiers 
paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market;  and  curiosity 
aaone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  pop- 
ulous capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a 
Gredan  colony;'*  and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this 
elegant  retreat,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study, 
from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious  opulence  of 
Rome.*'  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea  and  land, 
Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who 
exported  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of.  his  arms, 
to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his 
victory,  to  daimi,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance 
i)i  the  dependent  cities.  "•  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,^ 
replied  the  Roman  chief^  with  a  haughty  smile,  '^  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel ;  but  I  hold  in  one 
hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  freedom, 
Buch  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  delay 
ni^ed  him  to  giant  the  most  liberal  terms ;  his  honor  secured 
their  performance :  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two  faciiooa ; 
and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who, 
with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisa- 
noB  himself  must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valor.  Their  de- 
liberations,  however,  were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city  was 
commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose  wives  and 
children  were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their 

**  Jcxmandest  de  RebuH  Geticis,  a  60,  p.  '702,  edit  Grot,  and  iom.  i. 
p.  221.    Mnrstori,  de  Success.  Rega  p.  241. 

**  ISero  (says  TadtaB,  AnnaL  xv.  85)  Neapolim  quasi  Graecam  ur- 
ban deltgii  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  i^erwards,  in  the  time  of 
Beptiinius  Sevems,  the  SeUetUtm  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by 

PhlloBtratuS :    yivn  "EkXtpHf  teat  darwhy  Mtv  K<d    ras  mni^s  ruv  My*^* 

EXXrivUoi  itvtf  (Icon.  Lip.  768,  edit  Olear.) 

**  The  othun  of  Naplea  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgili 
Horace,  SUius  Itidicus,  and  Statios,  (Claver.  ItaL  Aiit  1.  iv.  p.  1149, 
1190.)  Jn  an  elegant  episi^B,  (Sylr.  1.  iii  6,  p.  94 — 98,  edit  Marldand,) 
fttatiiis  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife  from  the 
pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  cahn  retreat 
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fidelity ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  nnmeroiii^ 
resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of 
Justinian.  In  a  much  later  period,  the  drcumference  of  Na 
ples*^  measured  only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
three  paces :  **  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices 
or  the  sea;  when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply 
of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and  fountains ;  and  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  consume  the  patience  of 
the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  he.  had  recc»eited  himself  to  the 
disgrace  of  abandoning  the  aege^  that  he  might  march,  before 
the  winter  season,  against  Bome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But 
his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly 
reported,  that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a 
file  of  armed  soldiers  into  tiie  heart  of  the  city.  When  the 
work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane  general  risked 
the  discovery  of  his  secret  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonition 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four 
hundred  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by 
a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive-tree,  into  the  house  or 
garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised 
the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who 
on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  social  justice  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the  Huns  were  distinguished 
by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to  moderate  the  calamities 
which  he  predicted.  "The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  *^  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valor.  But  spare  th« 
inhabitants;  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  thet 
are  now  your  fellowHSubjects.  Restore  the  children  to  theit 
parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands ;  and  show  them  by  yout 

"  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  L,  after  the  conquest  of  Na- 
pleE^  (A.D.  1189,)  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom, 
(GiamioF6,  Istoria  Civile,  torn,  ii  p.  169.)  That  city,  the  third  in 
Christia'i  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circomferenee,  (Jul. 
CiBsar.  Capaccii  Hist  NeapoL  L  L  p.  47,)  and  contains  more  inhab- 
itants (850,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  knows 
worl'/. 

"^  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  22  Freneb 
fcv^es,  (XyAnville,  M^sures  Itin6raires»  p.  7,  8.)  The  2B«8  do  nol 
■rjike  an  English  mile. 
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generosity  of  what  friendfi  they  have  obstinately  deprived 
tiiemselves."  The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtae  and  authority 
of  its  conqueror;'*  and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to 
their  houses,  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoy- 
ment of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  en« 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  ApuUa  and  Calabria, 
delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowledged 
his  dominion ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which 
were  still  shown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the 
historian  of  Belisarius/*' 

The  £uihful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected 
their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive 
and  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus 
secured  hb  person  within  the  walls  of  Borne,  whilst  his  cavalry 
advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in 
the  Pomptine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles 
in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  ex- 
cellent pastures/^  But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were 
dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Yenetia,  and  Gaul;  and  the  feeble 
mind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event 
of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfidl  of  his 
empire.^'  The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or 
weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The  character  of  The- 
odatus was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of 


'*  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Silverios  for  the  massacre.  He 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apidia,  (Hist  MisceU.  1.  zvi  in  Moratori,  torn,  i 
p.  106,  107.) 

^®  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,.ihe  nephew  of  Meleager 
(Cluver.  torn,  ii  p.  1195, 1196.)      The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of 
savage  life,  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  L  viil)     Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were 
leagued  against  a  hog :  the  orates  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with 
lady  for  the  head. 

^  The  Daeennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverins  ^tom.  ii 
p.  1007)  with  the  Siver  Ufens.  It  was  ia  truth  a  canal  of  nmeteen 
miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  embarked^  in 
the  night.  The  Decennovium,  -which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion 
Cassias,  and  Oassiodoms,  has  be^i  sufSdently  ruined,  restored,  and 
obUtBratdd,  (D'AnviUe,  Analyse  da  FltaUe,  p.  185,  Ac) 

^'  A  Jew,  gratified  his  contempt  and  ha^a^  for  <dl  the  Christians, 
by  enclosing  three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were 
found  dead ;  almost  all  of  the  second  were  alive :  of  the  third,  half 
died,  ard  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.    No  unsoitahle  emblem  rtf  ttw 
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BarbaiiaDSy  consdons  of  their  privil^e  and  power:  he 
declared  xuiworthj  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  thrpne; 
and  their  general  Vitiges,  whose  valor  had  been  signalized  in 
the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  applause  on  the 
bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumor,  the  abdicated 
monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  revenge.  A  Goth,  whom  he  had  injured  in 
his  love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and, 
regardless  <^  his  unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best 
and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them  ;  yet  such  is  the  prejudice 
of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return  to 
Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary 
right.  A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new 
monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  ^Effbariads  to  a 
measure  of  disgrace,  which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor 
rendered  wise  and  indispensable.  The  Goths  consented  to 
retreat  in  the  presence  oi  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  d^y  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war;  to  summon  their 
scattered  forces;  to  relinquish  their  distant  possessions,  and 
to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leu- 
deria,  an  ancient  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  ^with  four  thou- 
sand soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded 
the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of 
the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.  They  furiously  ez^ 
claimed,  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the  tombs 
of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of 
the  North ;  and,  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  into  a 
province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration 
of  a  R(»nan  etnperor  as  a  new  aera  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their  volun- 
tary alle^ance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates  would  be 
thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conqueists,  Naples  and  Cumse,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Yultumus,  contem* 
plated  the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the 
separation  of  the  Latm  and  Appian  ways.  The  work  of  tiie 
flenvor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserve 
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its  iHimsBvaL  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in 
the  large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid,  though  narrow 
road,  was  so  firmly  compacted/*  Belisarius,  however,  pre* 
ferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and 
the  marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  along  ike  foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  dis- 
appeared :  when  he  made  his  entrance  through  the  Asinarian 
gate,  the  ganison  departed  without  molestation  along  the 
Flaminian  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years'  servitude, 
Wtts  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis 
alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accom- 
pany the  fugitives;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of 
the  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of 
the  emperor  Justinian.'^ 

The  first  days,  which  ocnncided  with  the  old  Saturnalia, 
were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public  joy ; 
and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival,  the 
approachiug  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  In  the  £Euniliar 
conversation  of  a  hero,  the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of 
the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors;  they 
were  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the 
midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They 
applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran,  the 
adjacrat  country,  as  fiur  as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but 
they  troubled,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  he  had  resolved,  and 
would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  si^^  against  the 
powers  of  the  -Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges 
"irere  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and 
effect    From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  gar- 

*'  Bergier  (Hist  des  Grands  CSiemins  des  Bomains,  torn.  L  p.  221— 
S28, 440  ill)  ezanunes  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D'AnyiUa 
(Analyse  d'ltalie,  p.  200 — 128)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

''*  Of  the  first  recoyerr  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the 
series  of  eryenis,  raUier  u&an  fr<un  the  oormp^  or  mterpolated,  text  of 
Proeopios.  The  mcnth  (December)  is  ascertained  by  Svagrios,  (L  iv. 
&  19 ;)  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  slight  eyidenoe 
•f  Nioephonis  OaUistus,  (L  zviL  c.  18.)  For  this  aixnirate  chronology, 
we  are  mdebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi,  (tom.  ii  p, 
tt9,  560.)  »  

^  Compare  Mnltrct's  note.  In  the  edition  of  Dindorf ;  the  ninth  Is  iIh 
isy,  ifioording  to  his  Teading,«^M. 
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risoDs,  the  Qoihs  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of 
their  country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers,  that,  after  an 
army  had  been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  marched  under  the 
royal  standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit, 
the  Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts, 
and  hberal  promises;  he  moved  along  the  Flaminian  way, 
ledined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  respected 
he  impregnable  rock  of  Nami,  and  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow  pas- 
sage was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had  computed 
the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be  lost  in  the  con- 
struction of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent 
danger.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the  ground  of 
an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by 
their  numerous  squadrons.  The  &te  of  Italy  depended  on 
his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse 
a  bay,"  with  a  white  fiioe,  whidi  he  rode  on  that  memorabl« 
day.  ''Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was  the  universal  ciy 
Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed,  against  thai 
fatal  object,  and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by 
thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  boldei 
Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honorable  combat  of  swords 
and  spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  &K 
of  Visandus,  the  standard-bearer,"  who  maintained  his  fore- 
most station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps 
by  the  hand  of  Belisarius  himself.  The  Roman  general  was 
strong,  active,  and  dexterous;  on  every  side  he  dischai^ed 
his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes :  his  faithful  guards  in^itated 


T» 


A  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  color  was  styled  ^^i  a;  by  the  Greek*, 
balin  by  the  Barbarians,  and  tpadix  by  the  Romans.  Honesti  spadi- 
ces,  says  Virgil,  (Georgic.  L  iit  72,  with  the  Observations  of  Martia 
and  Heyne.)  hvaSi^t  or  paiovj  signifies  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree^ 
whose  name,  ^«(vt|,  is  synonymous  to  red,  (Aulus  Gellius,  iL  26.) 

^'  I  interpret  0av6a\dpios,  not  as  a  proper,  name,  but  an  office,  stand- 
ard-bearer, from  bandunit  (vezillum,)  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  (Paul  Diacon.  L  I  c  20,  p.  '760.  Grot.  Nomina 
9othiea»  p.  615.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  i  p  689,  640.) 
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bis  valor,  and  defended  his  person ;  and  the  Goths,  jifler  th« 
loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  a  hero. 
They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans, 
oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the  city :  the  gates  were  shut 
Bgainst  the  fugitives ;  and  the  public  terror  was  increased,  by 
the  'report  that  Belisarius  was  slain.  His  countenance  was 
indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted;  but  his  imoon- 
querable  spirit  still  remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his 
desponding  companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  was 
ielt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and 
entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The  Flaminian  gate 
was  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it  was  not  before 
Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the  public 
safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  his  wife  and  friends,  to 
taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the 
more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom 
required,  or  even  permitted  to  display  the  personal  prowess 
of  a  soldier ;  and  the  example  of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to 
the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alex- 
ander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  lyber,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final 
departure.  "Whatever  &ncy  may  conceive,  the  severe  com- 
pass of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Rome 
within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  paces;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican, 
has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian 
to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes.''' 

^^  M.  D'AnviUe  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the 
year  1*756,  (tom.  zzz.  p^  198 — 236,)  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  far  more  accurate  than  ibat  which  he  had  delineated  m 
1*788  for  Bollin's  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge 
and  instead  of  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent 
map  of  NollL  Pliny's  ola  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to 
eight  mile&  It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  build- 
ings.*  

*  ConipaTO  Qihhon,  eh.  xi.  note  43,  and  xxxi  67,  and  eh.  Ixxi.  **  It  ii 
onite  clear,"  observes  Sir  J.  Hobhoase,  "that  all  these  measarementf 
jmr,  (in  the  first  and  second  it  is  21,  in  the  text  12  and  345  paces,  in  the 
lut  lo))  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  historian  avers  that  they  are  all  the 
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But  ill  tlio  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walla 
was  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and  the  popu- 
lous suburbs,  that  stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were 
darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adver- 
sity swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked 
And  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet 
Rome  in  its  present  state  could  send  into  the  field  about  thirty 
thousand  msues  of  a  military  age  ;  '*  and,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing  arms 
for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The  prudence 
of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.  His 
soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  2eal  and  diligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  watched  while  they  slept^  and  labored  while  they 
reposed:  he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest 
and  most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth ;  and  the  companies 
of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the 
presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more 
essential  duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and 
African  wars ;  and  although  that  gallant  band  was  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such  contemptible 
numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walk 
of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  architecture  may  be  discerned ;  ^*  and  the 
^vhole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still  ex- 
tant betweAi  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  efiectual  guard 
Csf  St.  Peter  the  apostle."** 

The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles 

^*  In  the  year  1*709,  Labat  (Yojpiges  en  Italia,  torn.  iii.  p.  218)  reck- 
oned 188,668  Christian  souls,  besides  8000  or  10,000  Jews — ^without 
souls  f    la  the  year  1768,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 

^'  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  L  i.  c.  vilL  p.  31) 
oould  distinguish  the  tumultuarie  opere  di  Belisario. 

*^  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which 
Procopius  observed,  (Goth.  Lie.  13,)  is  yisibte  to  the  present  hour, 
(Donat  Roma  Vetus,  1. 1  c.  17,  p.  53,  54.) 

■anie."  The  present  extent,  IS^,  nearly  agrees  with  the  second  statemenl 
of  Gibbon.  Sir  J.  Hobhonse  also  observes  that  the  walls  were  enlarged  1^ 
Constantine ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circuit  has  been  moA 
■hanged.    lUnst  of  Ch.  Harold,  p.  180. — ^M. 


f 
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A  cKtch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart ; 
and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines ;  the  bcUistri,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted  short 
but  massy  arrows ;  the  oaia^',  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the 
principle  of  a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous 
nee.*'  A  chain  was  drawn  across  the  Tyber;  the  arches  of 
the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the  mole  or  sepul- 
ehre  of  Hadrian  *'  was  converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  stractnre,  which  contained 
&e  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from 
a  qtiadrangular  basis ;  it  was  covered  wiUi  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  vrith  a  sigh,  that  the  works 
of  Plraxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals, 
and  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers."  To 
each  of  his  lieutenants  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a 
gate,  with  the  wise  and  peig^mptory  instruction,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their 
respective  posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of 
Rome.  The  formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to 
embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city,  of  the  fourteen 

fates,  seven  only  were  invested  from  the  Proenestine  to  the 
laminian  way ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps, 
each  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart     On 

*'  lipsiuB  (0pp.  torn,  iil  Pbliorcet,  L  iil)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear 
and  conspicuous  passage  of  Prooopius,  (Qotfa.  L  I  e.  21.)  The  en- 
gine was  named  Siraypos  the  wila  ass,  a  calcitrand(^«'^Hen.  Steph. 
Thesaur.  lingua  GrsBC.  torn,  il  p.  1340,  1841,  torn.  iii.  p.  877.)  I  have 
seen  an  ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  General  Melville, 
which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

***  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procopius,  (L  i 
c  26,)  is  the  first  and  best  >  The  height  above  the  walls  ax^^*'  **'  ^f 
U9ov  ffoXhi'.  On  Nolli's  great  plaxi,  the  sides  measure  260  English 
feet* 

'*  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own 
masterpiece.  Rome  now  contains  about  thirty  of  the  same  character. 
When  the  ditch  of  St  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.,  the 
workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace;  but  a  leg, 
a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautifu] 
■tatue,  (Winkelman,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn,  il  p.  62,  63,  torn  iii.  p.  266.) 


*  Donatus  and  Kardin!  suppose  that  Hadrian's  tomb  was  fordfttd  by 
flonoriiis;  it  was  united  to  the  wall  bv  men  of  old,  (iraXaiol  i»dfi<otroi.  irth 
•op.  in  kic.)  Gibbon  has  mistaken  the  breadth  for  the  height  above  tfat 
walls.    Hobhonae,  IlloBt  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  302. — M. 
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the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  -encampment  was 
formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of 
the  Tyber ;  but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent 
church  of  St  Peter ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  aposUes 
was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the 
ages  of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in 
Bolenm  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.*^  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion. 
But  the  brazsen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum ; 
of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five 
cubits  in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  fiices  directed 
to  the  east  and  west  The  double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass ; 
and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on  their  rusty  hinges  revealed 
the  scandalous  secret  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  provide 
all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented. 
Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-ladders  to 
ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied 
the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams :  their  heads  were  armed 
with  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them 
was  worked  by  the  labor  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  oh  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious 
platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart  On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Prsenes- 
tine  gate  to  the  Vatican :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their 
military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  lined  die  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first 
arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  trans- 
fixed the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders. 

A  shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  reechoed  along  the 
wall.     He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed 

**  Procopius  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  temple  of  JaauSi 
a  national  deity  of  Latium,  (Heyne,  Ezcurs.  v.  ad  L  vil  JEneid.)  It 
was  once  a  gate  in  the  j>rimitive  city  of  Bomuliu  and  Numa,  (Nar- 
dini,  p.  18,  266,  329.)  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite  like  a 
poet  and  an  antiqoarian. 
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wilk  the  same  suooess  and  the  same  aodamalion.  The  Bomaii 
general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  die 
teams  of  oxen;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal 
wounds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained  useless  and 
immovable,  and  a  single  moment  disconcerted  the  laborious 
projects  of  the  king  of  the^oths.  After  this  disappointment, 
Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of 
the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of  his 
adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously  attacked 
the  Prsenestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the 
double  walls  of  the  Vivarium"  were  low  or  broken ;  ihi 
fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded :  the  vigor  of 
the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil ;  and 
if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself, 
were  irrecoverably  lost  This  perilous  day  was  the  most 
glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay, 
Uie  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  pres- 
ent to  his  mind;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant, 
weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to 
the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm 
and  decisive  orders.  Tlie  contest  was  fiercely  maintained 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening ;  the  Goths  were  repulsed 
on  all  sides ;  and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  he  had  van- 
quished thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of 
numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man. 
Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude 
of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a 
javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace 
of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity, 
the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from 
this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and 
mdolent  blockade;  and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Rpman  general,  who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,   destroyed 

**  Vivarium  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wild  beasi^ 
GVdcopius,  t>oth.  L  i.  c  28.)  The  spot  is  still  visible  in  NarcHnL 
A.  iv. «.  'i,  p  159, 160,)  and  NoUi's  great  plan  of  Rome. 
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abav«  fi?e  thousaiui  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry 
was  uQpraoti$ed  in  the  use  of  ihe  bow ;  their  archers  served 
on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lanoes  and  arrows,  at  a  distance^ 
or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  conswumate  skill  of 
Belisarius  embraced  the  &vorable  opportunities;  and  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the  charge 
or  sounded  the  retreat,*'  the  squadrons  which  he  detached 
were  seldom  unsuooessfiiil.  These  partial  advantages  diffused 
an  impatient  ardor  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began 
to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers 
of  a  general  engagement  Each  plebeian  conceived  himself 
to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infitntry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  disci- 
pline, were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the 
ancient  honors  of  the  Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the 
spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their  pr^umption,  yielded  to 
their  clapiors,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat^  the  pos* 
sibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  If  the 
irreparable,  moments  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pi)lage  of 
the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyber,  Belisarius  advanced  from  the  Pindan  md  Salarian 
gates.  But  bis  army,  four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was 
lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed 
by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  rdieved  the  l»rgken  ranks 
of  the  Barbarians..  The,  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  conquer ;  they  died :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat) 
was  covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors 
started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an 
armed  rampart  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied 
by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less 
serviceable  to  his  designs  than  the  repentance  £md  modesty  of 
the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  sustain 
a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger 
of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.    An  extra- 

"'  For  the  Roman  trumpet,  and  its  various  notes,  consult  lipsius 
de  Militi&  RomBn&,  (Opp  torn.  iii.  L  ir.  Dialog,  z.  p.  125 — 129.)  A 
mode  of  distinguishing  tue  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  dolid  brass, 
and  the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  wm 
rooommended  by  Procopiua,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius,  (Ck>t%. )  iL 
fiM.) 
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ordinary  supply  c^  corn  was  imported  from  Sidly :  th^  hiir- 
vests  of  Campania. and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the 
use  of  Ihe  city ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  in- 
fringed by  the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily 
be  fcH^eseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  ihe  «quediid»; 
and  the  ce9^ation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  inconve 
nience,  which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  large  ressels, 
and  fbdng  mill-stones  in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream 
was  soon,  Embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted 
with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of 
the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber  still  con- 
tinued to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants : 
the  more  distant  quartejrs  were  supplied  from  domestic  wells ; 
and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience,  the 
privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome, 
from  the  Prsenestine  gate  to  the  church  oif  St;  Paul,  was  never 
invested  by  the  Goths ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by 
the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops :  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,.  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left 
free  and  unmolested  for  tiie  introduction  of  com  and  cattle, 
or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  refuge  in  Cam- 
pania or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  a  useless 
and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptory 
orders  for  .  the  instant  d^arture  of  the  wcnnen,  the  children, 
and  slf^ves ;  reit^uired  his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and 
female  attendants,  and  regulated  their  allowance  that  one 
moiety  should  be  ^ven  in  provisions;  and  the  other  in  money. 
His  foresight  w$s  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public  dis- 
tress, as  soon  as  the  Qoihs  had  occupied  two  important  posti 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  the  dty .  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  ike  Tyber,  and  the  best  communica- 
tion with  the  sea ;  and  he  reflected,  with  grief  and  anger,  that 
three  hundjred  men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band, 
might  have  defended  its  impregnable  wcM-ks.  Seven  miles 
from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other, 
enclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  space,*' 

**  Proeopius  (Goth.  L  il  c  8)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts : 
nor  Gaa  such  a  double  intersection,  at  such  a  distance  firom  Rome,  be 
dearly  ascertained  from .  the  writings  of  Frontinus,  Fabretti,  and 
Bschinard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps 
iC  2jM)»eti  and  OingDlani    Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  dty,  (SO 
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where  Vitigee  esUrblished  a  camp  of  seven  thousand  Goths 
to  intercept  the  convoy  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The 
granaries  of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty 
supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions  were 
the  reward  of  valor,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the  forage 
of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  fiiiled: 
but  in  the  last  months  of  the  si^,  the  people  were  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,**  and  contagious 
disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufEerings;  but  he 
had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and 
the  progress  of  thdr  discontent  Adversity  had  awakened 
the  Jkomans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  mo- 
ment to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  their 
master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin  language. 
The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  complaints, 
but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation ; 
repressed  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle;  amused 
them  with  the.  prospect  of  a  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and 
secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the  effects  of  their  de- 
spair or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  changed  the 
station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was 
committed :  the  various  precautions  of  patroles,  watch  words, 
lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover 
whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts;  out-guards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied 
the  more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, which  assured  the  king  of  the  Gt>ths  that  the  Asi- 
Parian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  pro<^  or  suspicion  of 
treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Syl- 
verius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representative  of  nis 
sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pindan  palace."  The 
ecclesiastics,  who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the 

stadia^)  on  the  road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways, 
I  discern  the  remains  of  an  aqneduot,  (probably  the  Septimian,)  a  series 
(680  psc^)  of  arches  twenty-fiye  feet  nigh,  {v\}/ri\<it  is  tyav), 

^  They  made  sausages  (dXXavraf )  of  mide's  flesh ;  nnwholesome,  if 
Ihe  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise,  the  famous  Bologna 
fAusages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh,  (Voyages  de  Labat,  toin.  li 
|i.  218.) 

**  Tbe  name  of  the  palao^,  the  hiU,  and  ihe  adjoining  gate,  were  aB 
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first  or  second  apartment,**  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Car- 
riage was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet .  of  Antonina,  who 
reclined  on  a  stately  couch :  the  general  was  silent,  but  the 
voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his 
imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant 
exile  in  the  East*  At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy 
of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop;  and  after 
a  solemn  inyocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon* 
Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently 
the .  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius :  but  the 
hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served  the  pas- 
sions of  the  empress ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.*^ 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his 
victory,  his  danger,  and  his  resolution.  "According  to  your 
commands,  we  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and 
reduced  to  your  obedience  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of 
Rome ;  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgrace- 
ful than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  haye  suc- 
cessfully fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the  Barbarians,  but 
their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.    Victory  is  the  gift  of 


derived  from  the  senator  Pincius.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples 
and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Muums  of  the 
Trinita  d^l  Mooter  (Nardini,  1.  ir.  c  1,  p*  196.  Eschinard,  p.  209,  210, 
the  old  plan  of  Bufi&dino,  and  the  great  plan  of  KoUl)  Belisarius  had 
fixed  his  station  between  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates,  (Procop. 
Goth.  Lie.  15.) 

^  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should 
seem  tiiat  Bdisarius,  even  in  a  si^e,  represented  the  emperor,  and 
maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantme  palace. 

•*  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  Lie.  *Z5)  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  witness.  The  narratives  of  liberatus  (Breviarium,  c  22) 
and  Anastasius  (do  Yit  Pont  p.  89)  are  eharacteristic,  but  vneeaon- 
ate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal  Baronfus,  (A.  D.  63Q,  Ko.  l^S^ 
A.  D.  688,  No.  4 — 20 :)  portentum,  fadnus  omni  ezecratione  digniink 


*  Le  Beaa,  as  a  good  Catholic,  makes  the  Pope  (he  victim  of  a  dark 
istrifpae.    Lord  Mabon,  (p.  325,)  with  whom  I  concur,  mxxm  up  agaiait 
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Providence,  but  the  reputation  of  kings  and  generals  dependa 
on  the  sueoess  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to 
speak  with  freedom :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us 
subsistence;  if  you  desire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  us 
arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Romans  have  received  us  as 
friends  and  deliverers :  but  in  our  present  liistress,  they  wiU 
be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be 
oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself,  my 
life  is  consecrated  to  your  service:  it  is  yours  to  reflect, 
whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  your  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign  would 
have  been  equally  prosperous  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the 
East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Afiica  and  Italy : 
but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts 
(they  were  feeble  and  languid)  to  support  and  rescue  his  vic- 
torious general.  A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  Scla- 
vonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  and  as 
they  reposed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  harbors  of 
Greece,  the  stren^h  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage ;  and  they  distinguished  their 
valor  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers.  About  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops:  he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy 
entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,*'  while  BelMrius, 
on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Gothj^  by  a 
vigorous  and  successful  skirmish.  These  seasonable  aids, 
the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  m."naged 
by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  lerat  the 
hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Ph)copius 
was  despatehed  with  an  important  commission  to  collect  the 
troops  and  provisions  which  Campania  could  fnmisb,  or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisaiius  wtu^ 
soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself,*'  who  boldly  traversed  the 
posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the  Oriental  succory 
to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.    A  flee^ 

*'  The  old  Oapena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  tho  mod 
em  gate  of  St  Sebastian,  (see  KoIU'b  plaiL)    That  memcrsble  spo^ 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  tiie  memonr  of  Noma,  tri 
lunphal  arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  in, 

*^  The  expression  of  Prooopius  has  an  invidious  cast— >r«x*r<'  ^'^  ^ 

4tf0aX«Bs  ritv  a^iot  iv^n^oyivnv  KopadoKuiff  (Goth.  1.  11  C.  4.)      X  et  be  11 

epeeking  of  a  woman. 
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of  three  thousand  iBauriam  cast  anchor  ib  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of 
whom  a  part  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum;  and, 
after  the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and 
a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  se9 
were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina  convened 
a  council  of  war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and 
oare,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river;  and  the  Goths  were 
apprehensive  of  disturlnng,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  nego* 
tiation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  cred- 
ulously, believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard 
of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported 
by  the  haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Yitiges.  After  a  spe- 
cious discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  c^  his  cause,  they 
declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  disposed  to 
renounce  tlie  possession  of  Sicily.  ''The  emperor  is  not 
less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
"in  return  for  a  gifl;  which  you  no  longer  possess:  he  pre- 
bents  you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire :  he  resigns 
to  the  Gk>ths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisarius 
rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a 
tribute ;  bat  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  io  seek  their 
£ite  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence  might  not 
safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed 
in  the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger 
conipelled  the  Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centum* 
celise,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied;  the  garrisons  of 
Kami,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and  the  seven 
camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the 
calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  eflect ;  and  he  obtained  one 
thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Ligu 
ria  against  her  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the 
Sanguinary,**  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two 

**  Anastaaius  (p.  40)  has  {xrefierved.this.  epii)>et.of  ftwym'lliwfcia 
wfakh  might  do  honor  to  a  tiger. 
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thousand  diosen  hofse,  fiest  to  Alba,  on  the  Fudne  Lake,  and 
afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Picenttiii,  on  the  Hadriatic  Sea. 
"In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  "the  Goths  have  de- 
posited their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
suspicion  of  danger.  DoubUesa  they  wiH  vi<4ate  the  truce : 
let  them  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions. 
Spare  the  Italians;  suffer  not  any  fortified  plaees  to  remain 
hostile  in  your  rear ;  and  £uthfttliy  reserve  the  spoil  for  an 
equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  niot  be  reasonable," 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  "that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the 
iestruction  of  the  drones,  our  morQ  fortunate  brethren  should 
rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  ther  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for 
the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Kome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one 
third  at  least  of  their  enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent 
and  bloody  combats  under  the  waUs  of  the  city.  The  bad 
fiftne  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  might  already 
oQ  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  popidatipn;  and 
the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  their 
ovfv  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  dispo^tion  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hes- 
itated between  shame  and  ruin,  his  retreat  was  hastened  by 
domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by 
trembling  messengers,  that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the 
devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  tiie  Hadriatic ;  that 
the  rich  spoils  aoid  innumerable  captives  of  Hoenum  were 
lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable 
chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital.  Kind  seduced, 
by  secret  corref  pondence,  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperi- 
ous daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges 
made  a  last  eflbrt,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two 
citizens  of  the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate 
the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate;  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  walls  beyond  the  Tyb^,  in  a  place  which  was  iu>t  fortified 
with  towers;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and 
scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius 
and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  moments, 
did  not  regret  the  absence  of  thoircompaniond ;  and  the  Goths, 
alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged 
their  depaxtare'befeve  th^-^ruee  should  expire^  and  the  Roman 
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cavaliy  should  again  be  united.  One  yeair  and  nine  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army^  so  lately  strong  and 
triumphant,  burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultooosly  repassed  the 
Milvian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity:  their 
thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  paissage,  were 
driven  headlong  into  the  Tyber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Eoman  general,  sallying  from 
the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on 
their  retreat  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding 
host  was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way;  from 
whence  the  BarlMurians  were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate, 
lest  they  should  enoount^  the  hostile  garnsons  that  guarded 
the  high  road  to  Rimini  and  Eavenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was 
this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve, 
and  detached  his  nephew  Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for 
the  chastisement  of  rebeUious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a 
shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  John 
the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  emulated;  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious, 
the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander.  The  towers  and 
battering-engines  of  the  Barbarians  were  rendered  useless; 
their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded 
time  for  the  union  and  march  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet, 
which  had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch 
!N'arses  landed  in  Ficenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and  Ave 
thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East  The  rock  of  the 
Apennine  was  forced;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius 
himself;  and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with 
innumerable  lights,  appeared  to  advanee  idong  the  Flaminian 
way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Goths 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and 
their  leaders ;.  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example 
of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  walla 
and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any 
mutual  support,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The 
provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor ' 
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«nd  Ilia  anny,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  con- 
quest, if  their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
Uie  discord  of  the  Boman  chiefe.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege, 
an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  Mi 
£Eane  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from 
Ravenna  to  Eome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Oonstantine,  the 
military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church, 
of  two  d^gers  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided,  Presidius  com- 
plained of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  complaint  was  heard,  but 
the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly 
arrested  the  generaPs  horse  as  he  passed  throngh  the  forum  ; 
and,  with  the  sjpirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  honor  of  Belisarius  was 
engaged;  he  summoned  a  council;  claimed  the  obedience 
of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  insolent 
reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Oon- 
stantine, viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the 
stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate 
assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighboring  chamber, 
and  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the 
arbitrary  command  of  Belisarius.**  In  this  hasty  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  guilt  of  Oonstantine  was  no  longer  remembered; 
fihe  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly  im- 
puted to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues, 
conscious  of 'the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate.  The  fear  oi  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of 
their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  approach- 
ing victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the 
conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service 
of  liie  palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  private  revenue, 
Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an 
army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the 

**  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1  ii.  c.  8) 
with  candor  or  caution;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c  7)  with  malevolence  or 
freedom ;  but  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  continuator,  (in  Chroa,)  caste 
a  sliade  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Oonstantine. 
He  had  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto,  (Procop.  Goth. 
L  i  c  7,  14;)  but  Alemannus  confounds  him  -with  a  Gonstantianus 
tomes  stabulL 
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merit  and  glory  >f  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the  (or- 
ations of  the  Ooiiic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief 
of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  &o 
tion,  who  exhorted  Narsea  to  assume  an  independent  and 
separate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed 
enjoined  his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  ex- 
ception, ^'as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice," reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet 
favorite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  tacred  and 
familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the 
opinions  of  Belisarius ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to 
the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and 
marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  .dBlmilian  province.  The 
fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the 
person  of  Narses;*'  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates 
were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners ;  every  malecon- 
tent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or 
imaginary  wrongs;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  JBelisarius 
were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame 
every  obstacle:  Urbino  was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Fsesulae 
Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were  undertaken  and  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  recalled  to  the 
domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed, 
and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority  of 
the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse 
their  esteem;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lessou; 
that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be 
animated  by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the 
Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe;  an  important  season  was 
lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  theno^ 
by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the 
holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians.    The  Goths,  as  their  wants 


*'  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  sold  their  captives  and 
rattle  to  the  Goths ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Prooopaufi 
introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  this 
wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  ThuSe  or 
Scandinavia,  (Goth.  1  il  c  14, 1.0.) 
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were  more  urgent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode  of  p€ff^ 
suasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to 
purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light 
and  perfidious  nation.*^  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  mon- 
archy, tlian  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
wartike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  suoooi 
their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  WithoiL^ 
expecting  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Bur- 
gundians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and 
joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of  Liguria  was 
reduced  by  famine;  but  no  capitulation  could  be  obtained, 
except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  Datius, 
the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  to 
rebel]ion*'  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honors  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  **  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defend- 
er of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred  thousand  males 
were  reported  to  be  slain  ;''^®  the  female  sex,  and  the  more 
precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians;  and  the 
houses,  or  at  least  the  walls,  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged 
by  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and 
opulence,  in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its 

''  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  u.  c.  25)  offends 
the  ear  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  (torn.  viii.  p.  163 — 165,)  who  criticizes, 
as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

"^  Baronias  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops 
— qui  ne  sub  heretico  principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent— -n 
useful  caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori  (Annah  d'ltalia,  torn.  t. 
p.  64)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  impritdence 
of  Datius. 

**  Si  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  agatcst  Bar- 
barians. He  travelled  with  a  numerons  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Cor> 
inth  a  largo  house,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  538,  No.  89,  A.  D.  539,  No.  20.) 

^"®  Mvpiadri  TpiaKovTo,  (compare  Procopius,  Goth.  L  il  c  7,  21.)  Yet 
such  population  is  incredible ;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  * 
need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present  text 
Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years,  (Paul  Diacon 
de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  ii.  c.  88.) 

•  Procopins  says  distinctly  that  Milan  was  the  second  city  6f  the  Weit 
Which  (lid  Gihbon  suppose  coxild  compete  witli  it,  Ravenna  or  Naples  t  Ii 
llw  next  page  he  calls  it  the  sacopd. — M. 
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inhabitants ;  and  BeUsarius  sympathized  alone  in  the  fate  of 
his  deserted  and  devoted  fiiendsw  Encouraged  by  this  sno* 
cessful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundr^ 
thousand  Barbarians.^®^  The  king,  and  some  diosen  foDow- 
ers,  were  mounted  on  horseback,  ^id  armed  with  lances ;  the 
infantry,  without  bows  or  speais,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, 
became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the 
march  of  the  Franks;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince  and  the 
Roman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with 
hope  and  terror,  the  Mendship  of  these  dangerous  allies. 
Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of 
Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Glovis  diesembled  his  intentions,  which 
he  at  length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead 
of  uniting  their  arms,  tiiey  fled  with  equal  predpitalaon ;  and 
the  fertile,  thoi]^h  desolate  provinces  of  Liguria  and  JSmilia, 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  whose  rage 
was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoi:^ht8  of  settlement  or  conquest 
Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  con- 
structed of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated ;  and  the  deaths 
of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  exdted  less  horror  thail  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of 
women  and  children,  which  were  perfinrmed  with  impunity  in 
the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  1£  it  were  not  a  mel- 
ancholy truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  suflferings  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history  might  exult  in  the 
miseiy  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were 
left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one  third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clam- 
ors of  his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps, 
disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhor- 
tations of  Belisarius.  The  memoiy  of  this  inglorious  and 
destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the  med[als  of  Gaul ; 
and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the 

^•^  Beodes  Procopios,  perhaps  too  Bomaii,  see  the  Gbromdes  of 
MariuB  and  Marcellmus,  Jomandes,  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratorii 
torn.  L  p.  241,)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  iii.  c.  82,  in  torn;  il  of  iht 
Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  BeUsarius,  who, 
ui  Almoin,  (de  Gestis  Franc  L  iL  c.  28,  in  torn,  iil  p.  59,)  is  fllain  by  tbs 
Franks. 

H* 
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tide  ^f  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince 
was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to  jnty 
the  £illen  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a 
fodderal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  de 
Bcending  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  His  p^iins  of  conquest  were  boundless,  and  perhaps 
chimerical  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise 
Justinian,  and  to  nuirch  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :  '^'  he 
was  overthrown  and  slain  ^*'  by  a  wild  bull/*^  as  he  hunted 
in  the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  ddivered  from  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final 
reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  si^e  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had 
not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost,  in .  that 
pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Chdmo,*  four 
thousand  warriors,  with  those  of  Fsesulse  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independ^ice ;  and 
their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  de- 
served the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to 
subscribe  the  safe  conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their 
brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they  saved,  by  an  honorable  capitu- 
lation, one  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alter- 
native of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to 
serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes  which 
yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Yitiges  fiur  surpassed  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  troops;  but  neither  prayers  nor  defiance, 
nor  the  extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithM  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna. 


^^*  Agathias,  1. 1  p.  14, 15.  Oould  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the 
Gepidad  or  Lombards  of  Faononia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that 
he  mujst  have  been  destroyed  in  Thraoe. 

^*'  The  iJD^  pointed  Ms  roear— ^he  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his 
head— he  ezpured  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agsthias ;  but 
the  original  nistorians  of  France  (torn,  il  p.  202,  408,  558,  66'?)  impilte 
his  death  to  a  fever. 

^^*  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — ^the 
aurochs,  urus,  bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  buffido,  <&c.,  (Bufibn.  Hist  Nat. 
torn.  XL,  and  Supplraaenl^  tom.  iii  vl,)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth 
eentory  a  Urge  wild  species  of  hcHiied  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great 
iweita  of  the  Vosges  in  Lonraine,  and  the  Ardennes,  (Greg.  Turoa 
Imi.  li;  L  X.  0. 10,  p.  869.) 

*  Aiudmnm,  p.  175. — ^If. 
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These  fortificatioiii  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults 
of  art  or  violence ;  and  when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital, 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stub- 
born spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
man general ;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to 
the  practice  of  poisoning  the  waters,"*  and  secretly  firing  the 
granaries"*  of  a  besieged  city."^  While  he  pressed  the 
blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to 
sonsult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgraceful  and 
precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were 
divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the 
regal  title  to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors 
were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commission ;  the 
eaptive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  trans*port,  the  unexpected  offer 
of  a  crown ;  honor  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than 
ihe  wa^t  and  appetite  of  food ;  and  the  Roman  chiefe,  who 
murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed  implicit 
lubmission  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius 
had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would 
have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
eounsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger  and 
knerit  of  generous  disobedience.    Each  of  his  officers  gave  a 

*  ■  ■  -        ■  -  -  nil  I  I  I  I      11- m  ■  ■  I  II 

^0*  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  labored  to  demolish  an  old 
aq^ueduct,  and  then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies;  2.  mis- 
chievoos  herbs;  and  8.  quicklime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopius, 
L  il  c.  27)  Tiravoi  by  the  ancients ;  by  the  moderns  aa^earos.  Yet  ooth 
words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Ludan, 
(Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Line^.  Grsec.  torn.  iiL  p.  748.) 

^^^  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mis* 
chief,  which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

^^^  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to 
imply  nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle 
distinction  between  the  jus  naturss  and  the  jus  gentium,  between 
poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer 
(Odyss.  A,  259,  <bc.)  and  Floras,  (L  ii  c.  20,  No.  7,  ult ;)  and  in  the 
other,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  L  x.  c.  37)  and  Belisarius. 
See  his  great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (1.  iiL  c.  4,  s.  15,  16,  17,  and 
in  Barbeyrac's  version,  tom.  ii  p.' 257,  &c.)  Yet  I  can  understand  tha 
oenefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  ab- 
•tain  from  certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in 
Achines,  de  falsi  Legatione. 
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written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ravennr  ^aa  impracticable 
and  hopeless :  the  general  then  rejected  the  «reaty  of  partition, 
4nd  declared  his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains  to 
tie  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dis- 
may :  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the  only  sig^ 
nature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a 
}ust  apprehension;  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the 
full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill- 
fiited  king ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary 
project,  to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile 
would  disgrace  the  honor,  of  the  nation;  but  they  offered 
their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna, 
if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  4iccept 
the  choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  hb  prudence  must 
have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his 
rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honorable  station 
of  a  Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satis- 
faction with  which  he  entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.  But  the  lieu< 
tenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude;  he 
entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy 
persuaded  them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred.  The  day 
of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipulated  by  the  Gothic 
ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  siuied  as  a  wel- 
come guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbor :  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  fimcied  king  of  Italy;  and  Belismus, 
without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the 
streets  of  an  impregnable  city."*  The  Romans  were  aston- 
ished by  their  success ;  the  multitudes  of  tall  and  robust  Bar- 

^^  Bavenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
689;  and  Pagi  (torn.  iL  p.  669)  is  rectified  l^  Muratori.  (Annali 
dltalia,  touL  v.  p.  62,)  who  proves  from  an  original  act  oa  papyms, 
(Anticiuit  Italia  Medii  Mvi,  torn,  il  dissert  zzzil  p.  999--100t,) 
liaiSBi,  (Istoria  Diplomat  p.  166—160,)  that  before  the  third  cf  Jann- 
iry,  640,  peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  betwae» 
Bavemia  and  Faenxa. 
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barians  were  confounded  by  the  image  of  their  own  patience ; 
and  the  masculine  females,  spitting  in  the  £ioes  of  their  sons 
and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for  betraying 
thair  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pyglnies  of  the  south, 
coatemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature. 
Before  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and 
claim  the  accomplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor 
established  his  power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of 
repentance  and  revolt 

Vitigee,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape,  was  honor- 
ably guarded  in  his  psdace ;  ^^  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth 
was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder 
of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peaeefiil  habitations  in 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited 
to  replenish  the  depopukted  city.  The  submission  of  the  cap- 
ital was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and 
the  independent  Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Beli 
sarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  sub 
stitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  he  was  not 
ofSsnded  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose 
to  t)e  a  slave  than  a  king. 

Afler  the  second,  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whis- 
pered, Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  ^  The 
remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  pres- 
ence :  a  gracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  ser- 
vices, and  to  consult  his  wisdom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable 
of  defending  the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of 
Persia."  Belisarius  understcxKl  the  suspicion,  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies;  and 
proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  removal 
from  the  government  of  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it 
might  have  been  indiscreet  The  emperor  received  with 
honorable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort ; 

and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian 

I  ■  «  ■'■■ 

^^'  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Saogumarv,  bat  an  oath  or  sacra 
ment  was  pledged  for  his  safety  in  the  Basiuca  Julii,  (Hist  MisoelL 
L  zvil  in  Muratori,  torn.  L  p.  107.)  Anastasins  (in  V it  Pont  p.  40) 
gives  a  dark  but  probable  account  Montfancon  is  quoted  by  Mascon 
(Hist  of  the  Germans,  zil  21)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the 
captivity  of  Vitigea  and  now  in  the  collectioa  of  Signor  Landi  al 

MDff. 
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fiutb,  be  obtained,  witb  a  rich  inberitance  of  land  in  Asia,  tba 
rank  of  senator  and  patrician."*  Every  spectator  admired, 
witbout  peril,  tbe  strength  and  stature  of  the  young  Bar- 
barians :  they  addled  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  prom- 
ised to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor. 
Justinian  deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of 
tbe  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes 
admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle  ;  but  it  was 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view :  and  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a 
sigh,  the  well-earned  honors  of  a  second  tnumph.  His  glory 
was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp  ;  and  the  faint 
and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  ser- 
vile age,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  countenance 
fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero;  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gracious 
demeanor ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  footsteps 
left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle. 
Seven  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  v^lor, 
were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  tiie  private  expense, 
of  the  general."^  Their  prowess  was  alwa3rs  conspicuous  in 
single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties 
confessed  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarius 
had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers 
were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  enemy ;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domes- 
tic followers.  By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he 
acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.    The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved 

"®  Yitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  ia 
\ffectii  eonvieitts  (or  conjonctus)  rebus  excessit  humanis.  His  widow, 
Mathasuenia,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and 
younger  Germanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  blood, 
(Jornandea,  c.  60,  p.  221,  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.) 

*"  Prooopius,  Goth  L  iii.  c  1.  Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith 
eentury,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  infor- 
mation of  Belisarius,  mentions,  iUi  his  name,  12,000  pueri  or  slaves— 
quos  propriis  alimiis  stipendiis — ^besides  18,000  soldiers,  (Historians  of 
mnee,  torn,  iii    De  Gestis  Frana  1.  il  c.  6,  p.  48.) 
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with  medicines  and  money;  and  still  more  efficaciously)  by 
the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss 
of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed 
of  valor  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  and  honorable  gifts  of  a 
bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by 
the  judgment  of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  hus- 
bandmen by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  injured,  the 
country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an 
apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced 
in  the  fields '  of  corn.  Belisarius  was  chaste  and  sober.  In 
the  license  of  a  military  life,  none  could  boast  that  they  had 
seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives 
of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces ;  but 
he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of  Anto- 
nina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of  conjuga* 
fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has 
observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without 
rashness,  prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress  he  was 
animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was  modest 
and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these  vir- 
tues, he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
military  art  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his  arms. 
He  subdued  Africa,  Itedy,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  led  away 
captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces ;  and  in  the 
space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  West- 
Am  empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power, 
he  remained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects ; 
the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  impor- 
tance;^ and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  discerning 
spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of  Beli- 
sarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave 
should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may 
cast  away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  &cts  will  adhere  to 
Ids  memory ;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame, 
and  ev3n  the  virtue,  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust 
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and  oraelty  of  his  wife;  and  that  hero  deserved  an  appel- 
lation whidi  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  hkto* 
rian.  The  mother  of  Antonina"*  was  a  theatrical  prostitute, 
and  both  her  Either  and  grandfather  exercised,  at  Thessalonica 
and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession  of 
charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortunis  she 
became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose  and  «m!»tiou8 
females  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ;  they  were 
separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by 
the  partnership  of  guilt  Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius, 
Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers:  Photius,  the 
son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
her  age  and  beauty "'  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attach- 
ment to  a  Thracian  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in 
the  Eunomian  heresy;  the  African  voyage  was  consecrated 
by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who 
embarked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
his  spiritual  parents,"^  B^sarius  and  Antonina.  Before  tliey 
touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenerated 
into  sensual  love:  and  as  Antonina  soon  overlettped  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  B<Hnan  general  was  alone 
ignorant  of  his  own  dishonor.  During  their  residence  at  Car- 
thage, he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  cham- 
ber, solitary,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  from 
his  eyes.  *'  With  the  help  of  this  young  man,"  said  the  un- 
blushing Antonina,  ^^I  was  secreting  our  most  precious  ef- 
fects firom  the  knowledge  of  Justinian."     The  youth  resumed 

"'  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  eould  add  but  little  to  the  four  firsi 
and  moet  curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anec 
dotes,  a  part  may  be  true^because  probable — and  a  part  true,  because 
improbable.  Procopius  must  have  known  the  former,  and  tiie  latter  he 
pould  scarcely  invent.* 

"'  Procopius  intimates  (Aiecdot  c4)  that  when  Belisarius  returned 
to  Italy,  ^A  D.  543,)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced,  but 
more  pohte  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when 
he  was  writing,  (A.  D.  559,)  would  be  compatible  with  the  mai^ood 
of  Photius,  (Gothic.  1.  i  a  10)  in  536. 

"*  Gompiare  the  Vandalic  War  (1.  L  c  12)  with  the  Anecdotes  (d) 
and  Alemannus,  (p.  2,  3.)  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was  r» 
viv^  by  Leo  the  philosopher. 

*  The  malice  of  oonrt  Bcaodal  is  piovei4>iany  inventive ;  and  of  sqcIi 
dal  the ''  Aneedota"  may  be  an  embellidied  record.~M. 
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his  garments,  and  the  pons  husband  consented  to  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and  per- 
haps voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  the  officious  information  of  Macedonia;  and  that 
female  attendant,  after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  security, 
produced  two  chamberlsuns,  who,  like  heiself,  had  often  be- 
held the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia 
saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who 
had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  tiie  order  of  his  death ;  but 
the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductions,  assured  the 
credulous  hero  of  her  innocence:  and  he  stooped,  i^ainst  his 
faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends,  who 
had  presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  aqd  bloody : 
the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two  witnesses,  were 
seoretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of  her  cruelty ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and 
their  remains  were  cast  into  the  Sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash 
though  judicious  saying  of  Constantino,  *^  I  would  sooner  have 
pimished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was  deeply  remem- 
bered by  Antonina;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  despair 
had  armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary 
advice  decided  and  hastened  his  execution.  Even*  the  indig- 
nation of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother ;  the  exile 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius 
condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation 
of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
household,  and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war,"*  the  favorite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterHng ;  and  after  their  return 
to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at  least,  continued 
ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude  per- 
haps, inspired  Theodosius  with  more  serious  thoughts.  He^ 
dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  coital,  and  the  indiscreet 
fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius ;  escaped  from  her  em- 
braces, and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took 
refrige  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of 
the  ■"3W  Ariadne  could  scarcely  hace  been  excused  by  the 

"•  In  November,  587,  Photius  arrested  the  pope,  (Liberat.  Brev 
6  S2l  Pagi,  torn,  ii  p.  662)  About  the  end  of  539,  Belisarius  sent 
1lio)dosiu9— -rdv  ry  oUUf,  rp  w^tov  ItbiarciTor— on  an  important  and  Incra 
ttve  coimnission  to  Ravenna,  (Gotn.  I.  ii.  c  18.) 
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death  of  ner  husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled 
the  palace  with  her  cries ;  **  she  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends, 
a  tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend  T'  But  her  warm  en- 
treaties, fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Belisarius,  were  insufficient 
to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  soUtude  of  Ephesus.  It  was 
not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that 
Theodosius  could  be  tempted  t6  return  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was 
boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female 
nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  injury :  but  contempt- 
ible is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his  own  in&my 
in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued  her  son  with  implacable 
hatred ;  and  the  gallant  Photius  "'  was  exposed  to  her  secret 
persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonor  of  his  blood,  he  cast 
away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
Behsarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  the 
duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Boman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere :  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of  An- 
tonina, adjured  him  to  remember  his  obligations  rather  than 
his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired 
by  absence ;  and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return 
from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient 
emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her  hfe.  Pho- 
tius was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon  : 
he  fiew  to  Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his 
mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Theodosius 
and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and 
concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only  delayed,  in 
^a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  GiHcia.  Such  a  daring 
outrage  against  public  Justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ; 
and  die  cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress, 
whose  favor  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  prsefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was  recalled ;  he  com- 
plied, as  usual,  with  the  Imperial  mandate.     His  mind  was 

"'  Tbeopbanes  (Chronograph,  p.  204)  styles  him  PhoHwua^  the  sour 
ID-law  of  Btilisariua ;  and  he  is  copied  by  the  Historia  Misoella  and 
AiiaBtasius. 
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Hot  prepared  for  rebellion:  his  obedience,  Lowever  adverse 
to  the  dictates  of  honor,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  his 
heart ;  and  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  at  the  command,  and 
perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband 
was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of 
Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious  favor. 
^I  have  found,'*  she  said,  "my  dearest  patirician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  jet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
eye;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jeweUare  des- 
tined for  my  friend."  *  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatienoe 
of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber  was 
thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence 
of  the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her 
silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her  benefac- 
tress, and  her  savior.  The  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished 
in  the  palace' with  luxury  and  ambition  ;  but  instead  of  assum- 
ing, as  he  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies, 
Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  inter- 
view.f  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the 
sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly 
constitution,  was  punished,  .without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor 
and  a  slave :  '  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that 
I^hotius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack,J 
ffithout  violating  the  flEiith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius. 
After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his 
mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her  subter- 
/aneous  prisons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night 
and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctua- 
ries of  Gonstantinople,  the  churches  of  St  Sophia,  and  of  the 
Virgin :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity ; 
and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamors  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.    Hi^ 

*  This  and  much  of  the  private  scandal  in  the  "  Anecdota"  is  liable  to 
■ericms  doubt.  Who  reported  all  these  private  oonversationa,  and  how  did 
they  readi  the  ears  of  Procopins  ? — M. 

t  This  is  a  strange  misrepresentation— he  died  of  a  dysentery ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  it  was  immedicUdy  after  this  soene.  Antonina  proposed  to 
raise  nim  to  the  generalship  of  the  a.rmy—dXX&  ns  Trpornpfyniaa  Hkh  vdaat 
h\6vTa  SvaevTtptas  i^  hvdpdintov  airdv  d^avi^et.  ProcoD.  Anecd.  p.  14.  The 
sadden  change  from  the  abstemions  diet  of  a  monk  to  tne  luxury  of  the  court 
is  a  much  more  probable  cause  of  his  death.— M. 

t  The  expression  of  Procopius  does  not  appear  to  me  to  mean  this  kind 
of  torture — vciiriov  il  aUiafioTs  re  iWots  dvSpairoStaStat  irtpi^aXo^ay  Ka\  lAvao9 
larA  r»  nSy  v$^^v  (leg.  cS/iAiy)  itaX  ro^  vdtrw  ito\Xds,  Ibid.— M. 
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third  altempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
the  prophet  Zachariah,  or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the 
means  of  an  escape :  he  eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  ilie 
empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  em- 
ployed, after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  Hhd  regulatd 
the  churches  of  E^pt  The  son  of  Antonina  suffer^  aH 
that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her  patient  husband  imposed  on 
himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of  vidlating  his  promise  and 
deserting  his  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
against  the  Persians:  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended 
Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his  death;  am 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  evenly 
spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  col- 
league Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the 
empress:  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  colored  by 
the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  retrieved 
by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission 
was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his 
actions;  the  guards  and  veterans,  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefe  of  the  army,  and 
even  the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  hr  the  paartition  of  his 
martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid 
retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  .  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion  of  the 
people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with  cold 
ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  his 
deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  con- 
fined Antonina  to  her  apartment ;  and  she  walked  disdainfully 
silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced  from 
the  empress :  he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter 
which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.    '^You  cannot  be 
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ignorant  how  much  you  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am 
not  insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits 
and  intercession  I  have  granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to 
retain  a  par*  of  your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited 
to  the  state.  Let  your,  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed, 
not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behavior."  I  know  not 
how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero 
is  said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell 
prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  savior, 
and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive 
slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius ; 
and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables, 
he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure 
from  Constentinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were 
persuaded  that  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  he  would 
renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and 
perhaps  the^,  emperor  himself  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just 
revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived ;  and 
the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear 
either  below  or  above  the  character  of  a  man."^ 


"^  The  oontiniuitor  of  the  OhronieLe  of  AfarcelliooB  ^ves,  in  a  few 
decent  words,  the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes :  Belisarius  de  Orieota 
eyocatuS;  in  offensam  periculumque  incurrens  graye,  et  inyidia  sutv 
iMWDB  rursTJB  remittitur  in  Italiam,  (p.  54.) 
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CHAPTEB  XLII. 


RAUL    OF   THB    BABBABIO    WORLD.  —  ESTABLISHMBKT     OF   THX 

LOMBARDS    ON    THE     DANUBE. TRIBES     AND    INROADS     OV 

THE    SCLAVONIANS. ORIGIN,   EMPIRE,   AND    EMBASSIES   OF 

THE    TURKS.  — THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE   AVARS. CHOSROES    I. 

OR   NUSHIRVAN,  KING  OF  PERSIA. HIS   PROSPEROUS  REIGN 

AND   WARS   WITH   THE   ROMANS. THB   COLCHIAN  OR  LAZIC 

WAR. —  THE   ETHIOPIANS. 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit,  is  relative  to  the  common 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  vir- 
tue, either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so 
much  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by  the  height  to' which  they 
ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  and  country ;  and  the  same 
stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed, 
must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at 
Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  insured,  this  memorable 
sacrifice ;  and  eacn  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than 
admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.*  The  great 
Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated 
in  battle  l^o  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred 
cities  from  the  Lake  Maeotis  to  the  Red  Sea : '  but  the  fortune 
of  Rome  flew'  before  his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed 
by  thieir  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the 
discipline  of  ages.    In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius 

^  It  will  he  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus,  (1.  vil  c.  104» 
134,  p.  550,  615.)  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at 
Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history 
It  was  ue  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

'  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  vil  27.)  Few 
men  have  more  exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a  more  striMng  example  of  the  vicissitudeB 
of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishea 
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may  be  deservedly  placed  above  tbe  heroes  of  the  ancient 
republics.  £Qs  imperfections  flowed  from  the  contagion  of 
the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or 
reflection ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and 
so  inadequate  were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  his  adversaries.  Under  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian often,  deserved  to  be  called  Romans :  but  tiie  unwarlikc 
appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by 
the  haughty  Goths;  who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  musi 
dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians 
pantomimes,  and  pirates.'  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed 
been  found  less  congenial  than  that  of  Europe  to  military 
spirit:  those  populous  countries  were  enervated  by  luxury, 
despotism,  and  superstition ;  and  the  monks  were  more  ex 
pensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East. 
The  regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was  reduced,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  this 
number,  large  as  it  niay  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the 
sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  sol- 
dier was  unpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by 
the  i»rivilege  of  rapine  and  indolence;  and  the  tardy  pay 
ments  were  detained  and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those 
agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu- 
ments of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the 
armies  of  the  state ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defective. 
The  want  of  national  spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious 
flEuth  and  disorderly  service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even 
military  honor,  which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue 
and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The  generals,  who 
were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  labored 
only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of 
their  colleagues;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience, 


*  Vpatm^   .    .   .    .    ^  wv  r&  wpSrtpa  oiSiva  if  ^IraXtav  iiKovra  tlSoif,  ort  ^i) 

Tfayu^otk,  Kai  wavras  \onroivras.     This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too 

Bobly  tranalated  by  pirates ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word;  stripperi 

«f  garments^  either  for  injury  or  insult,  (Demosthenes  contra  (x>noK 

n  Reiake,  Orator.  Graac.  tcm.  il  p.  1264.) 
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that  if  merit  sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  ern»r,  or  even 
guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor/ 
Li  such  an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and  afterwards  of 
Parses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre;  but  they  are  encom- 
passed with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity. 
While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,'  timid,  though  ambitious, 
balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divis- 
ions by  flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and 
liberality  the  repetition  of  injuries.'  The  keys  of  Carthage, 
Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their  conqueror,  while 
Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  The- 
odoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths 
evacuated  Fannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peace- 
ful and  flourishing  condition :  the  sovereignty  was  daimed  by 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was  aban- 
doned to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
oanks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the 
Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  de^  of  Attila, 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Gepidse,  who  respected  ihe  Gothic  arms, 
and  despised,  not  indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans^  but  the 
ecret  motive  of  their  annual  sufasidi^.  The  vacant  fortifica- 
tions of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  Barbarians ; 
their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  iromcal  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated 
Ihis  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  ^  So  extensive,  O 
Caesar,  are  your  dominions,  so  numerous  are  your  cities, 
that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either 
in  peace  or  in  war^  you  may  relinquish,  these  useless  possessions. 
The  Gepidae  are  your  brave  and  £Edthful  allies ;  and  if  they 

*  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Qothic  War :  the  writer  of 
the  Anecdotes  cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 

*  Agathias,  L  r.  p.  157, 158.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian ;  but  alas !  he  was 
neveryoung. 

*  This  mischievoi^is  policy,  which  Procopius  (Anecdoi  c.  19)  imf 
putes  to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prinoa^ 
who  was  capable  of  understanding  it.  '  Ayoy  vpojAiiOii  koX  dyxifv^Trtrot^ 
■avs  Agathias,  (L  v.  p.  i*!0, 171.) 
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have  antidpated  your  ^fts,  thej  have  shown  a  just  confidence 
in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  wa*  excused  by  the 
mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and 
possess  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepidae  was  checked  by  the 
rismg  power  and  &me  of  the  Lombards.^  This  corrupt 
appellation  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage 
warriors :  but  the  original  name  of  Jxing6ba,rd8  is  expressive 
only  of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am 
not  disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian 
origin;'  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards 
through  unknown  regions  and  marvellous  adventures.  About 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks 
on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce, 
beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propa- 
gate the  tremendous  belief  that  their  heads  were  formed  hke 
the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of 
their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest 
slaves ;  and  alone,  amidst  their  powerml  neighbors,  they  de- 
fended by  arms  their  Jiigh-spirited  independence.  In  the 
tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names 
tnd  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on 
the  surface :  they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and 


*  Gens  Oermanl  feritate  feroelor,  says  Velleitis  Paterealiu  of  the 
Lombards,  (il  106.)  Laogobaidos  paucttas  nobilitat  Plmrimia  ac 
ralentiutmis  natiombus  docti  noo  per  obsoquium,  sed  pr»Iiis  et  pwi- 
ditando,  tuti  sunt,  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  40.)  See  likewise 
Btrabo,  (L  vin.  p.  446.)  The  best  geographers  place  them  beyond  the 
Elbe,  in  the  bistiopric  of  Magdebnrgh  and  the  middle  march  of  Bran- 
^enborgh ;  and  their  sitoatioii  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of 
the  count  de  Hertaberg,  that  moat  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  iasued 
from  the  same  countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia.* 

*  The  Scandinayian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by 
Paul  Warnefrid,  sumamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Olnverins,  fGer> 
nania,  Antiq.  L  iii  c  26,  p.  102,  Ac,,)  a  native  of  PmsBia>  and  d** 
fnded  bv  Grotius,  (Prolegom.  ^  Hist  Goth.  p.  28,  dec.,)  the  Swediib 
MithaBBaaor. 

*  8eeMalte-Bran,ToLLp  409<— M. 
▼OI..  IV. — ^I 
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the  Danube ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  yean,  they 
again  appear  with  their  ancient  valor  and  renown.  Their 
manners  were  not  less  ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  rojai 
guest  was  executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been  provoked  by  some  words 
of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive  stature ;  and  a 
tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by 
his  brother  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was 
chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of 
the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Po- 
land.* The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to 
the  friendship  of  the  emperors ;  and  at  the  solicitations  of 
Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to 
their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pan- 
nonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond 
these  ample  limits;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatic  as  fSar  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar 
rudeness  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Boman  allies, 
and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  auda- 
cious hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might 
be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the 
nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor;  but  the  arms  of  the 
Lombards  were  more  seriously  .engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty 
years,  which  was  terminated  only  by  •  the  extirpation  of  the 
Gepidse.  The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before 
the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious,  pronounced 
a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and  dexterously  protracted 
the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  succors.  Their  strength  was 
formidable,  since  the  Lombards^  who  sent  into  iho  field  sev- 
eral myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid;  yet 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were 
suddenly  struck  with  a  panic;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and 
the  rival  kings  remained  with  their  gpiards  in  the  midst  of  an 
empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mutuili 
resentment  again  kindled;   and   the  remembrance  of  their 

*  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diacomis  (L  i  c.  20)  are  ex- 
pressive  of  national  manners :  1.  Dum  ad  tdfmlam  luderet — ^while  he 
plaved  at  draughts.  2.  Camporum  viridantia  lincL  The  eultivatioD 
of  flax  Hipposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures 
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shame  rendered  tho  next  encounter  more  desperate  and  bloodj 
Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  bat* 
tie,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  GepidsB,  transferred  the 
fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  disphiyed  the  diaractoi 
of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  futnr« 
conqueror  of  Italy." 

Ine  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  ot 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  faumilies  of  the  Buloarianb  ^ 


^*  I  have  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  fitsts  in  Pkt>- 
copiufi,  (Qoth.  L  ii  c.  14,  L  ill  a  S3,  34,  1.  ir.  a  18,  26,)  Paul  Diaco- 
nus,  (de  Oestis  Langobard.  Lie;  1 — ^23,  in  Muratori,  Beript  Renim 
ItaUcarum,  tcnn.  I  p^  406—419,)  and  Jomandea,  (de  SnoeesB.  Regno- 
rum,  p.  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  light  from  Mascou 
(Hist  of  the  Germans,  and  Annotat  zziiL)  and  De  Buat,  (Hist  den 
Peuples,  Ac.,  torn.  ix.  x.  xl) 

*^  I  adopt  the  a|peUation  of  Bulgaiians  from  Ennodius,  (in  Pane* 
gyr.  Theodorici,  0pp.  Sirmond,  tom.  i  pi  1098, 1599,)  Jomandes,  (de 
Kefaiui  QetieiB,  c  6^  p.  194,  et  de  Regn.  SoooeMioDe,  n.  242,)  Theop^ 
anes,  (p  186,)  and  the  Chrooidee  of  Cassiodorus  and  MarcelUnus.  Thi 
name  of  Huns  is  too  vague;  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturguriaus  and  Ut 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh.* 


*  The  Bolgarians  are  first  menlioned  among  the  writers  of  the  West  ia 
the  Panegyric  <m  Theodoric  hy  Bnnodias,  Bishop  of  Pavia.  Though  they 
perhaps  took  part  hi  the  cotMjQests  of  the  Huns,  tney  did  not  advance  to  the 
Daaaoe  till  tiiber  die  dismemberment  of  that  nsonarchy  on  the  death  of 
Attila.  Bat  the  Bulgarians  are  mentioned  much  earlier  by  the  Armenian 
writers.  Above  600  years  before  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Bnlgarians,  driven  from 
th^  native  possessions  beyond  the  Caspian,  oocapied  a  part  of  Armenia, 
north  of  the  Araxes.  They  were  of  the  Finnish  race ;  part  of  the  nation,  in 
the  fiftti  centory,  moved  westward,  and  reached  the  modem  Bulgaria ;  part 
remained  abng  the  Volga,  wluch  is  called  Etel,  EtO,  or  Athfl,  in  all  the  Tar- 
tar lanffoa^pes,  but  from  the  Bulgarians^  the  VoIsml  The  power  of  the  east* 
em  Bulganans  was  broken  by  Baton,  son  of  Tchingiz  Khan;  that  of  the 
western  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  history.  From  fit  Martin,  vol.  vii. 
p.  141.  Malte-Bron,  on  the  oontraiy,  conceives  that  the  Balgarians  took 
their  name  from  the  river.  Aocordix^  to  the  B vzantine  historians  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ongres,  (Thunmann,  Hist  of  the  People  to  the  East  of 
Europe,)  but  they  have  more  resemblance  to  the  Turks.  Their  first  coun- 
try. Great  Bulgaria,  was  washed  by  the  Volga.  Some  remains  of  their 
capital  are  stiU  shorn  near  Kasaa.  They  afterwards  dwelt  in  Kuban,  and 
liflttlhr  en  the  Bannbe*  where  they  subdued  (about  the  year  ^500)  the  Slavo- 
Serwms  established  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Conquered  ia  their  tarn  by 
the  Avars,  they  freed  themselves  from  that  voke  in  635;  their  empire  then 
comprised  the  Cutturguriaus,  the  remains  or  the  Huns  established  on  the 
Pains  Meotis.  The  Danubian  Bul^j^aria,  a  dismemberment  of  this  vast  states 
was  long  formidable  to  the  Byzantme  empire.  Malte-Bran,  Prte.  de  •G^og. 
DWv.  v3.  i  p.  4l9.^M. 

Aoeotdmg  to  Bhaftrik,  the  Danubian  Bulgaria  was  peopled  ^  a  Sla?o 
Balgarian  race.    The  Slavish  population  was  conquered  by  the  BidgiilMt 
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and  the  BcLAvoNtAKS.  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the 
former,  who  touched  the  Euxine  and  the  Lake  Mseotis,  derired 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
renew  the  simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manneis. 
Ihey  were  bold  and  dexterous  ardiers,  wbo'  drank  the  milk, 
and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet  and  indefi&tigable  honses ; 
whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions 
of  their  rovii^  camps;  to  whose  inroads  so  iooiiBtr3r  was  le* 
mote  or  impervious,  wad  who  were  praotised  in  flight,  though 
incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful 
and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal 
hatred.  They  eagerly  disputed  the  friendship,  or  r^er  the 
gifts,  of  the  ^nperor ;  and  the  distinctions  which  nature  had 
fixed  between  ik^  futhful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf  was 
applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only  verbal  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince."  The  Bulga- 
rians, of  whatsoever  species,  w^e  equally  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth :  they  asattoaed  a  vague  dominion  ecver  the  Sclavonian 
name,  fmd  their  rapid  marches  could  *  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But 
the  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in 
every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  nu- 
merous tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  common 
language,  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular,)  and  were  known  by 
the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from  the 
swarthy  Tartar^  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
stature  and  &ir  complexion  o£  the  German.  Foui  thousand 
six  hundred  villages"  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  (Of 
Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough 
timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Ereoted* 
or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edges  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without 

^*  Procopias,  (Goth  L  iv.  c,  19.)  His  yerbal  message  (he  owns  him 
«elf  an  illiterate  Barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  episUe.  The  style  in 
larftge,  figurative,  and  originai 

"  This  sum  is  the  resmt  of  a  particalar  list,  in  a  eurioas  MS.  frag- 
ment of  the  year  550,  foond  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obsonre 
geography  of  the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the  patience  of  the 
count  de  Buat,  (torn.  zi.  p.  69 — 189.)  The  Frendi  minister  often  loses 
himself  iti  a  wilderness  whidi  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guides 

f  • 

"  'J 

(of  Uralian  and  Finnish  descent,)  and  incorporated  with  them.  This  aungM 
race  «M  the  Bolgarians  hordeiiiig  on  th*  Byzandbe  empXFe.  BfaafivikriL 
lS«^atseq.--M.,1845. 
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flatterj,  compare  them  to  the  architectnre  of  the  beaver; 
which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  laud  and  water, 
£:>r  the  escape  of  Uie  savage  inhabit»ity  an  animal  less  clean- 
Ij,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadru- 
ped. The  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labor  of  the 
natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their 
.sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large  and  numerous,  and  the 
fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  or  panic  ^*  affi)rded,  in 
place  of  breadj  a  coane  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  in- 
cessant rapine  of  their  neighbors  compelled  them  to  bury  this 
treasure  in  the  earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it 
was  fireely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfiivorable  chmeter 
is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  diaste,  patient,  and  hospitable. 
As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the 
thmider.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordi- 
nate honors,  and  the  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows 
and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot, 
a  prince,  or  even  a  ma^trate ;  but  their  experience  Was  too 
narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system 
of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect 
was  yielded  to  age  imd  valor;  but  each  tribe  or  village  ex- 
isted as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where 
none  could  be  compelled.  They  fodght  on  foot,  almost  naked, 
and  except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armor ; 
their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw 
firom  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived, 
they  remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a 
hollow  cane ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their 
unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians;  their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests 
were  inglorious." 

'^  Panieum,  milium.  See  Columella,  L  ii  c  9,  p.  480,  edit  Oeoier. 
Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zviii.  24,  26.  The  SamaritaDs  made  a  pap  of  miUet^ 
miiiffled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modern  hus- 
bandry, our  millet  feeda  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  See  the  dictionariei 
of  Boroare  and  Miller. 

^*  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sela* 
voiiiaD%  see  the  ori^nal  evidence  of  the  vith  centurjr,  in  Procopnis, 
(Ooth.  1  ii.  &  26,  L  iu.  c.  14,)  and  the  emperor  Hauritius  or  Mauriee 
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I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Sda- 
▼onians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their 
intermediate  bonndaries,  which  \fere  not  accurately  known  or 
respected  bj  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importance 
was  measured  by  their  yioinity  to  the  empire ;  and  the  level 
country  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  occupied  by  the 
Antes,^*  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Jus- 
tinian with  an  epithet  of  conquest'^  Agaimt  the  Antes  be 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube ;  and  labored 
to  secure  Uie  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  diannel 
of  northern  inundation,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  miles 
between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury 
of  the  torrent;  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  a 
hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of 
gold  for  each  soldier  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through 
Uie  country  of  the  Gepidse,  who  commanded  the  passive  of 
the  Upper  Danube."  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ; 
their  intense  union  or  discord;  the  accident  of  a  fro2sen  or 
shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage ;  the  pros- 
perity or  distress  of  the  Romans;  were  the  causes  which 
produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits,"  tedious  in 
the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  surrendered, 
was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so 
dreadful,  that  it  almost  e£^u;ed  the  memory  of  their  past 

(Stratagemat  L  ii  c.  6,  apud  Mascou/Annotai  zszi)  Tbe  strata- 
gems of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  the  end 
of  Scheffer's  edition  of  Arrian*8  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664,  (Fabric.  Bib- 
liot  OrsBC  1.  iv.  c.  8,  torn,  ill  p.  278,)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an 
inaccessible  book. 

^*  Antes  oomm  fortissimi  ....  Tajsis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosns  in 
Histri  fluenta  furens  devolvitur,  (Jomandes,  c.  5,  p.  194,  edit  Mnratcr. 
Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iil  c  14,  et  de  Edific.  L  iv.  a  7.)  Yet  the  same 
Prooopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbors,  ^ciroyovyrn,  to 
the  Danube,  (de  Edific.  L  v.  c.  1.) 

"  The  national  title  of  AnHeu$f  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Jus- 
tinian, was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  oy  the  pious 
Ludewig  (in  Vit  Justinian,  p.  615.)  It  had  strangely  puzzled  the  dv'l* 
kins  of  the  middle  age. 

*•  Procopius,  Goth.  L  iv.  c,  25. 

"  An  inroad  6i  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopiuo,  with  a  comet . 
Mrbaps  that  of  681,  (Persic  1.  il  c  4.)  Agathias  (I  ▼.  p.  154,  166J 
fcsi'i'uwi  from  hb  predecessors  some  early  facts. 
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ioroads.  Thej  spread  from  the  suburbs  of  ConstantiQople  io 
the  Ionian  Gulf^  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles,  erased 
Potidaeay  which  Athens  had  built,  and  Philip  had  besieged,  and 
repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses'  heels  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a 
tubsequent  inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants, 
boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
panions, laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  party,  which 
seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated, 
without  opposition,  from  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  to  the 
Isthmua  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works 
which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some 
neglected  part;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had  been 
deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison,  or 
scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sclavonians,  who 
insolently  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed 
the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals 
who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered,  with  im- 
punity, the  cities  of  Blyricum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had 
arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their  contemptible  assailants. 
Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve, 
it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they 
are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distino- 
tion  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or 
flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious 
building,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and 
cattle  which  might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage  vic- 
tors.** Perhaps  a  more  impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the 
number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these  horrid  acts;  and 
they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retalia- 
tion.   In  the  siege  of  Topirus,'*  whose  obstinate  defence  had 

**  The  cmelties  of  the  Sdavoniaiis  are  related  or  magnified  by  Pro- 
eopins,  (Gotib.  L  iil  c.  29,  88.)  For  their  mild  and  liberal  beliavior  to 
their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority,  somewhat  more  recenli 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  (Stratagem.  1.  il  c.  6.) 

'^  Topirus  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  oppo- 
lito  to  the  Isle  of  Thasoe,  twelve  days'  journey  from  ConstanthtopU^ 
(Oellarins,  tom.  L  p.  6*76,  84(>.v 
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enraged  the  Sclayonians,  they  massacred  fifteen  thousand 
males ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children ;  the  moat 
valuable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labor  or  ransom ; 
the  servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  theii  deliver- 
ance  were  speedy  and  moderate.  But  the  subject^  or  the 
historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  ind^ation  in  the  lan- 

Suage  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  ccmfi* 
enUy  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty*two  years,  each 
annual  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  entire 
population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  provinces. of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of 
supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible 
estimate.** 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  the 
shock  of  revolution,  which  first  revealed,  to  the  world  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.*  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  f 
of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she*wolf,  who  after- 
wards made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a 
fable,  which  was  invented,  without  auy  mutual  ibter6ourse, 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the 
equal  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  firom  the  Caspian,  the 
Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  Seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is 
conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia; 
which,  in  the  language  of  dtfierent  nations,  has  been  styled 
Imaus,  and  Caf,*'  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains,  |  and 

"  According  to  the  maleyolent  teBtimony  of  the  AoecdoteB,  (a  18,) 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the 
state  of  a  S^thian  wilderness. 

**  From  Uaf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  inter- 
pret, from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  Mount  Atlas.  Aooording  to  the  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  Mount  Caf  is  an 
emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  moun* 
tain  is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves;  and 
their  vibration,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cau8#  of  earthquakes, 
(D'Herbelot^  p.  280,  231.) 

*  It  mast  he  remembered  that  the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
fimaily  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  not  confined  to  the  Asscna,  or  Tunis  of  the 
Akai^M. 

t  Assena  (the  wolf)  was  the  name  of  this  chief.  Klaproth,  Tdil  Hist,  dc 
VAsiei  p.  114.— M. 

t  Altai,  i.  e,  Almn  Tagh,  the  Gh>lden  Mountain.    Von  Hamme» 
0cschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  2. — M. 
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the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  produo* 
ti?e  of  minerals;  and  the  iron  foi^es,**  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion 
of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  Bat  their 
servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent, 
should  arise  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  same  arms 
which  they  forged  for  their  masters,  might  become,  in  their 
own  han^,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victovy.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountains ;  **  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his 
advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron 
was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  *  was  succes-r 
uvely  handled  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages 
the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
Bertezena,f  their  first  leader,  signalized  their  valor  and  his 
own  in  successful  combats  against  the  neighboring  tribes; 
but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by 
a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China;  and  the 


**  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  ttid  most  plentiful  in,  the  world; 
and  in  the  aoutbern  parts,  above  sizty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the 
industry  of  the  Russians^  (Strahlenberg;  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  342,  887. 
Yoyage  en  Siberie,  par  VAbbe  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  603^-608,  edit 
in  12mo.  Amsterdam.  1770.)  The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale;  yet  the 
Roman  ambaseadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing  that 
it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  proauced  none,  (Menander  in 
Excerpt  Leg.  p.  162.) 

'^  Of  Irgapa-kon,  (Abulghazi  Ehan,  Hist  G^alogique  dee  Tatars, 
P.  il  c.  6,  p.  71 — 77,  c  16,  p.  166.)  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of 
the  460  years  which  they  passed  in  tlie  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (De  Guignes, 
torn,  i  part  ii.  p.  876,)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restora- 
tion to  ZiQgis.  

*  The  Mongol  Tema^  is  also,  though  erroneoasly,  explained  by  Ru^ 
braqnis,  a  smith.    Schmidt,  p  576.-^M. 

t  There  appears  the  same  confusion  here.  Bertezena  (Berte-Sdieno)  is 
claimed  as  toie  founder  of  the  Mongol  race.  The  name  means  the  giay 
(b]aiiliche)  Wol€  In  fact,  the  same  tradition  of  the  ciri§^  from  a  wolf  seems 
common  to  the  Mongols  and  the  Toiks.  The  Mongol  Berte-Scbeno,  of  tht 
▼ery  curious  Mongol  Histoiy,  published  and  translated  by  M.  Schmidt  of 
Petersburg,  is  brought  from  Thibet  M.  Schmidt  considers  this  tradition  of 
the  Thibetane  descent  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Mongols  to  be  much  earlier 
than  their  conversion  to  Lamaism,  yet  it  seems  very  suspicious.  See  Klap 
nth,  TabL  de  V Asie,  p.  159.  The  Turkish  Bertezena  is  called  Thon-men  hj 
Klapvotb,  jp.  115.  In  552,  Tbou-men  took  the  title  of  Kha-Khan,  and  was 
•aDed  II  lAan.— M. 

I* 
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decusive  battle  \vhich  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  the 
G^ugen,  established  in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful 
empire  of  the  Turks.*  They  reigned  over  the  north;  but 
they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal  encamp- 
ment seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  River 
Irtish  deso^ds  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calraueln,** 
which  nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The 
soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the  happy 
region  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and  pestilence ;  the  em« 
peror's  throne  was  turned  towards  the  East,  and  a  golden 
wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his 
tent  One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the 
luxury  and  superstition  of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a 
Barbarian  counsellor.  ^  The  Turks,^  he  said,  **  are  not  equal 
in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China. 
If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is 
because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations  in  the 
exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  f  we  advance 
and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cides, 
the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the-  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  world.  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of 
heroes."  They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced; 
without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  practice,  of 
their  ancestors.  The  honors  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for 
the  supreme  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their 
obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth  ;  and 
their  priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination* 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was 
punished  with  a  tenfold  restitution ;  adultery,  treason,  and  mur- 
der, with  death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too 


'*  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Oalmucks,  is  well  deeeribed 
III  the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521 — 562.  The  curious  notes  of  the 
Frendi  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  voJinne  of 
the  English  version. 

*  Graat  Bacharia  is  called  Turkiatan :  see  Hammer,  2.  It  includes  all  CM 
fast  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  The  name  is  the  same  with  that  ct  thu 
Tiran  of  Persian  poedc  legend. — M. 
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■erere  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice.  Ai 
the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the  lurka, 
their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed 
by  millions ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  four 
Hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than  £fty  years  they 
were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamptchatka, 
vf  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy;  but  the 
observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon 
of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine 
degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at 
least  ten  degrees,  of  the  polar  circle.*'  Among  their  southern 
conqnesis  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nephthalites,  or 
white  Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the 
commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious 
arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus. 
On  the  side  of  the  West,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
Liake  Maeotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan 
who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai  issued  his  commands  for 
the  siege  of  Bosphorus,*'  a  city  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome, 
and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.** 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigor 
of  the  government  was  relaxed :  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in 
the  history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient 
enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded 
the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with 
golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the 
Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his 
own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  alle^ance. 
The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 

•»  ViBdeloo,  p.  141, 161.  The  feet,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a 
subordinate  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

••  ProcopiuB,  Persic.  LL  c.12,  Lilc.8.  Peyasone],  Observatioos 
flur  lea  Peuples  Barbares,  p.  99,  100,  defines  the  distance  between 
Gaffii  aqd  the  old  Bosphorus  at  zvi  long  Tartar  leagues. 

^'  See,  in  a  M6moire  of  M.  de  Boze,  ^M4m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  In* 
icriptions,  torn,  vi  p.  649 — 566,)  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  th« 
Oimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of 
Dmnosthenes  against  Leptinea,  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Graec  toBL  i  p.  166, 
167.) 
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&tal  except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of  China  bo* 
licited  the  vanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Asia  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms,  may 
sleep  in  ohlivion ;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
dedme  and  fsill  of  the  Roman  empire.'* 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  sub* 
dued  the  nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites*  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kiver  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of  Black  from  its  dark 
water  or  gloomy  forests."  The  khan  of  the  C^ors  was  slain 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy 
of  the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  twenty  thousand 
warriors,  preferred    exile  to  servitude.    They  followed  the 


'*  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the 
Ghmese  details  are  borrowed  from  De  Ouicnes  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn. 
L  P.  ii.  p.  867—462)  and  Visdelou,  (Supfd^ment  a  la  Biblioth^que 
Orient  d'Herbelot  p.  82 — 114.)  The  Greek  or  Roman  hints  are 
gathered  in  Meoanaer  (p.  108 — 164)  and  Theophylact  Simocatta, 
(L  vii.  c  '7,  8.) 

■*  The  River  Til,  or  Tola,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Gui- 
gnes,  (torn,  i  part  ii.  p.  Iviil  and  852,)  is  a  smaU,  though  grateful, 
stream  of  the  desert  that  &Us  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  <bc.  ^e  BdOl, 
Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  (voL  il  p.  124 ;)  yet  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  Eeat,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents 
the  name  and  attributes  of  the  black  river,  (p.  139.f ) 


*  The  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  from  Var,  a  river,  (ohykrasly  connected  with 
dbe  naniA  Avar,)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Uigoors,  the  eastern 
Torks,  (v.  Hammer,  Osmanische  Geachichte,  vol.  i.  p.  3,)  who  speak  a  Ian* 
gnage  the  parent  of  the  more  modem  Tnrkish  dialects.  Compare  EUaprotfa. 
page  121.  Tbe^  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Usheck  Turks.  These  Ogors  were  <n 
the  same  Finnish  race  with  the  Huns ;  and  the  20,000  families  which  fled 
towards  the  west,  after  the  Turkish  invasion,  were  of  the  same  race  with 
those  which  remained  to  the  east  of  the  Vdlga,  the  true  Avars  of  Theophy 
lact. — ^M. 

t  M.  Klaproth,  (Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  p.  274)  supposes  this 
river  to  be  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Volga,  the  Kama,  which,  from  the 
color  cf  its  waters,  might  be  called  black.  M.  Abel  Remusat  (Recherchea 
sur  les  Xisn^es  Tartaros,  voL  i.  p.  320)  and  M.  St  Martin  (vol.  xx.  p.  373| 
oonsider  it  the  Volfi^  which  is  called  Atel  or  Etel  by  all  the  Turkish  tribea 
It  is  cilled  Attilas  byMenander,  and  Bttilia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek,  (1853.][ 
See  EJaproth,  TabLHist.  p.  247.  This  geography  is  much  more  dear  and 
rinmle  tnan  that  adopted  by  Gibbon  from  Be  Guignes,  or  suggested  froa 
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well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  tke 
nations  who  confounded  them  with  the  Avars,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  that  false  though  famous  appellation,  which  had  not, 
however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks.*'  After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avan 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Uie  country  ci  the 
Alani"  and  Circassians,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  splen- 
dor and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly 
."equested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to  lead 
them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  by  the 
Euxine  Sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  poured 
forth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange 
people:  their  long  hair,  which  hiung  in  tresses  down  their 
backs,  was  gracefiuly  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their 
habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When 
they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justinian,  Candish,  the 
first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in 
these  terms:  "You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations, 
tbe  invincible,  the  iiTesistible  Avars.  We  are  willing  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and 
destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repos^.  Bat 
we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valor,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  posses- 
sions." At  the  time .  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned 
above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years:  his 
mind,  as  wdl  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent 
interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  oration,  he 
imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult^ 
and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole 
senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incompara 
ble  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.    The  instru- 

••  Theophylact»  L  vil  c  7,  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible 
even  to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Qaignes ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrioiu 
than  the/o^M^  The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  ap 
peUation  if>  confessed  by  the  Turks  themselves,  (Menander,  p.  108.) 

"  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tors,  (p.  617,)  and  in  D*AnviUe's  mapMs.  They  opposed  the  mardi  oi 
te  generals  of  21ingi9  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  were  overthrown  ii 
a  great  battle,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan,  L  iv.  c.  9,  p.  447.) 
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nients  of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  tha 
Barbarians;  silken  garments,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and 
chains  and  collars  incrusted  with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  con- 
tent with  such  liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople, 
and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a 
similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advanta- 
geous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  prom- 
ises, to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives,  who 
fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
tiienes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights 
of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were 
seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and 
Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals, 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar 
title  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  emperor ;  and  Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fix- 
ing them  in  Pannonia,  to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed 
the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though  jealous 
poli<^,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms 
whidi  they  had  b^n  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.** 

Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received 
^m  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars."  The  immense  distance 
which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish  their  resent- 
ment :  the  Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the 
vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  Mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euxine  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before 

**  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in 
Henander,  (Excerpt  Legal  p.  99, 100, 101, 164, 165,)  Theophanes,  (p. 
196,)  the  Historia  Miscella,  (I  xvl  p.  109,)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L 
IV.  c  28,  29,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  214,  217.) 

**  Theophanes,  (Ohron.  p.  204,)  and  the  Hist  Miscella,  (L  xvl  p^ 
110,)  as  understood  by  De  Guignes,  torn.  I  part  il  p.  864,)  appear  to 
■peak  of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Maniadi, 
IB  tibe  fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  liial 
refiched  Constantinople,  (Menander,  p.  108.) 
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the  snoceflsor  of  Gonstantine,  to  request  that  he  would  not 
espouse  the  caa«e  of  rebels  and  fugitives.  Even  oommeroe 
had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and  the  Sog- 
doites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced 
the  fair  ooeasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a 
new  road  ibr  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Persian,  who  piefeired  the  navigation  of  Cej- 
lon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand: 
their  s.lk  was  contemptuously  uuriit:  some  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors died  in  Persia,  vrith'  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  the 
great  khan  permitted  his  faithlul  vassal  Maniach,  the  prince 
of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  against  th^  common  enemies.  Their  splendid 
apparel  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  dis- 
tinguished Maniach  and  his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages 
of  the  North :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian  character  and  lan- 
guage, announced  a  people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments 
of  science:**  they  enumerated  the  conquests,  they  offerea 
the  friendship  and  military  aid  of  the  Tuiks ;  and  their  sin- 
cerity was  attested  by  dire&l  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty 
of  falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul 
their  master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable 
regard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch : 
the  sight  of  silk-worms  and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  Si^doites ;  the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce, 
the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks ; 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman 
minister  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of 
Justinian,  the  ^friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by 


'*  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  dec.,  (Strah- 
lenberg,  Hst  of  Siberia,  p.  S24,  846,  406,  429.)  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Belig- 
ione  Yeterum  Persarum,  p.  621,  &c)  has  ffiven  two  alphabets  of  Thibet 
and  of  the  Eygoars.  I  nave  long  harbored  a  suspicion,  that  all  the 
Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps  muehj  of  the  Indian  science,  was  derived 
irom  the  Greeks  of  bactruna.* 


*  Modem  discoveries  give  no  oonfirmation  to  this  suspicion.  The  charac- 
ter of  Indian  science,  as  well  as  of  their  litcratare  and  mythology,  indicates 
an  original  soaroe.  Grecian  art  may  have  occasionally  foand  its  way  into 
India.  One  or  two  of  the  scalptares  in  Col.  Tod's  account  of  the  Jain  tem- 
ples, if  correct,  diow  a  finer  outline,  and  purer  sense  of  heauty,  than  appeals 
BSdve  to  India,  where  the  monstrous  always  predominated  over  maplt 
Mtm.— -M. 
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frequent  and  cordial  intercourse;  the  'most  favored  vassalti 
were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasional 
had  visited  Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  foi 
their  native  country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Byzantine  court  to  Mount  Altai  are  not  specified : 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the  name- 
less deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary ; 
but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After  they  had 
been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  still 
practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingb,*  they  were  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Crolden  Moun- 
tain, they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair 
with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally  har- 
nessed. As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which 
were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid 
oration,  the  wishes  of  the  Romim  emperor,  tiiat  victory  might 
attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be  long 
and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without  envy  or 
deceit,  might  forever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corre- 
eponded  with  these  friendly  profewkHis,  and  the  ambaasa- 
dors  were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk 
hangings,  and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which 
possessed  at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The 
entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous ; 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in 
various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases, 

*  This  rite  is  so  cnrioas,  that  I  have  subjoined  the  description  of  it : — 
When  these  (the  exorcisers,  the  Shamans)  approached  Zemarchus, 
they  took  all  our  bageage  and  placed  it  in  the  centre.  Then,  kindling  a 
fire  with  branches  of  frankincense,  lowly  marmnring  certain  barbarons 
words  in  the  Scythian  language,  beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  ja  gong)  and  a 
dram,  they  passed  over  the  bag^ge  the  leaves  of  the  fraokmoense,  craok' 
ling  with  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves  becomingfrantic,  and 
violently  leaping  about,  seemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  Having  thus, 
as  they  thought,  averted  idl  evil,  they  led  Zemarchus  himself  through  the 
fire.  Menander,  in  Niebuhr's  Bryant.  Hist.  p.  381.  ComMxe  Carpini's 
Travels.  The  princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis  Khan  condescended  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
without  their  submitting  to  this  humiliating  rite.  See  Correspondenoa 
pablished  bv  Abel  Bemusat,  Nouv.  M^.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  vii 
On  the  embassy  of  Zemardius,  compare  Klaproth,  Tableaux  de  1'Ama 
fLllt.— M.  r  rr 
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were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion  was  supported  by  columns  of 
gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four 
peacocks  of  the  same  metal:  and  before  the  entrance  of 
the  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  ad- 
mirable art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  monu- 
ments of  valor  rather  than  of  industry.  When  Disabul  led 
his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies 
followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were 
they  dismissed  till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over 
the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate 
clamors  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet  The 
power  and  ambition  of  Ohosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans,  who  touched  his  dominions  on  either 
side :  but  those  distant  nations,  regardless  of  each  other,  con- 
sulted the  dictates  of  interest^  without  recollecting  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  Disabul 
celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion 
of  Persia,  and  sustained,  with  firmness,  tne  angry  and  perhaps 
the  just  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  "  You  see  my 
ten  fingers,"  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his 
mouth.  '^You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  toi^es,  but 
they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one 
language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations  are  sue 
cessively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  pre- 
cipitate your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
labors,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return, 
inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or 
forgiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the 
punishment  which  he  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friend- 
ship with  flattering  and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  con- 
federate of  my  fugitive  Yarchonites.  If  I  condescend  to 
march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of 
ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your 
empire;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
Mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans. 
I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ; 
the  most  warlike  nations  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the 
Turks ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my 
inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
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Romans :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  resent- 
ment ;  and  when  he  announced  an  important  conquest  to  his 
friend  the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of 
the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the 
world.*' 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Asia 
for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  has 
proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that  great  river  from 
the  rival  monardiy  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  which  in  a  smaller 
compass  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and 
population.  The  Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  re- 
pulsed the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the 
house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred 
years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian.  His  contemporary, 
Cabades,  or  Eobad,  had  been  successful  in  war  against  tbe 
emperor  Anastasius;  but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia, 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honor  of  his  wife, 
and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary 
aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles 
were  suspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his  restoration.  The  people  was 
deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak,*-  who 
asserted  the  community  of  women,**  and  the  equality  of  man- 


'^  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious 
m  the  history  of  human  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  extracts  of  Me- 
aander,  (p.  106 — 110,  161 — 164, 161 — 164,)  in  which  we  often  regret 
the  want  of  order  and  connection. 

"  See  D*Herbelot>  (BibUoi  Orient  p.  668,  929:)  Hyde,  (de  Religi- 
one  Vet  Persarum,  c  21,  p.  290,  291 ;)  Pocock,  (Specimen  Hist  Arab, 
p.  70,  71 ;)  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p.  176 ;)  Texeira,  (in  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Persia,  1.  i.  c.  84.)* 

"  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  was  soon 
propagated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn,  iii  p.  402)  and 
Greece,  (Frocop.  Persic.  1.  L  c.  6.) 


*  Mazdak  was  aii  Archimagns,  boro,  according  to  Mirkhond,  (translated 
by  De  Sacy,  p.  353,  and  Malcobn,  vol.  i.  p.  104,)  at  Istakhar  or  Persepoliai 
according  to  an  incidited  and  anonymous  faistoiy.  (the  Modlmal-alte-warikh 
in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  328,)  tl 
Kitdlkapour  in  Chorasaii :  his  father's  name  was  Bamdadam.  He  arnxmnoe* 
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kind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and  most  bean* 
tiful  females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these 
disorders,  which  had  heen  fomented  by  his  laws  and  eicam* 
pie,**  imbittered  the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consdousness  of  his 
design  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of  sucoes- 
fion,  in  iinvor  of  his  third  and  most  favored  son,  so  ^mona 
under  the  names  of  Ohosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  tfai 
youth  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Eobad  was 
desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin :  * 
the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this 
shigular  proposal ;  and  Ohosroes  might  have  acquired  a  spe- 
cious claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent  But  the 
future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor 
Produs :  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the  adc^ion  should 
be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite;**   the  treaty  was 

*•  He  offered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet;  but  the  pray- 
ers of  Nuehirvan  saved  hta  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never 
forgave  the  humiliation  to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped :  pedes 
tuos  deosculatus  (said  he  to  Mazdak,)  cujus  fcetor  adhuc  nares  occupat, 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.) 

**  Procopius,  Persic.  L  I  c.  11.    Was  not  Produs  over-wise  ?    Was 
not  the  dimger  imaginarv  f — ^The  excuse,  at  least,  was  iojurious  to  a 
nation    not  ignorant  of  letters:  oi  yp&^f^oinv  o!  0&ft0apot  nis  raWas 
rotoOvraf,  dX\*  SvXtJv  ffMii^.    Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  pra« 
^Ised  in  Persia,  I  much  doubt 


himself  as  a  reformer  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  the 
iwo  principles  to  a  much  greater  height  He  preached  the  absolate  indif- 
ference of  haman  action,  perfect  equjuity  of  rank,  commnni^  of  property 
ind  of  women,  marriages  oetween  the  nearest  kindred ;  he  interdicted  tbie 
ase  of  aninral  food,  proscribed  the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  enforced  a  veg- 
etable diet  See  St  Martin,  vol.  vii  p.  322.  Maloohn,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  Mirk- 
bond  translated  by  De  Sacy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  doctnne  of  Mazdak 
spread  into  the  West^  Two  inscriptions  Ibnnd  in  Cyrene,  in  1823,  and 
explained  by  M.  Gtesenias,  and  by  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  prove  clearly 
that  his  doctrines  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Gnostics;  and  Mazdak  was  enrolled  with  Thoth,  Saturn,  Zoroaster,  Pvtbag- 
oras,  Epicaros,  John,  and  Christ,  as  the  teachers  of  trae  Gnostic  wisdom. 
See  St  Martin,  rcl.  vii.  p.  338.  Gesenins  de  Inscriptione  PhGenicio-GrfBc&  in 
Cyrenaica  naper  repertft,  Halle,  1825.  Hamaker,  Lettre  &  M.  Raoal  Bochette, 
Levden,  1825.— M. 

*  St  Martin  questions  this  adoption ;  he  nrges  its  improbability;  and 
supposes  that  Procopius,  perverting  some  popular  traditions,*  or  the  remem- 
brance of  some  fruitless  nepfotiations  which  took  place  at  that  time,  has  mis* 
taken,  for  a  treaty  of  adoption,  some  treaty  of  guaranty  or  protection  for  the 
parpose  of  insarmg  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to  his  &vorite  soo 
bhotryeaf  toL  viii.  p.  32.  Yet  the  Greek  historians  seem  unanimous  as  to 
Ibe  proposal:  the  Persians  might  be  expected  to  maintain  silence  on  such  • 
■abject.— M. 
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abruptly  dissolved ;  and  the  sense  of  this  indignity  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Ohosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to  the 
Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wifdies :  the  testament  of 
their  deceased  sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nobles ;  and  a  powerfol  foction,  prepared  for  the  events  and 
regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Ohosroes  to  the 
ibrone  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperous 
•period  of  forty-eight  years  ;^*  and  the  Justice  of  Kushirvan 
is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  nationf 
of  the  East 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the 
gratification  of  passion  and  interest  The  virtue  of  Ohosroes. 
was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of  peace  and 
war,  is  excited  by  ambition,  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  who 
confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  bf  thousands  to  the  fiune,  or  even 
the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration, the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit  in  our  feelings  the 
appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  £ur  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their 
future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of 
subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to  then* 
master :  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ; 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of 
their  wrongs;  and  the  repose  of  Ohosroes  was  secured  by 
the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and 
adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by 
the  compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  this  act  of  humanity, 
which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of 
reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  The 
zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the 


*^  From  Prooopius  and  Agathias,  Pagt  (torn,  il  p.  543»  626)  haa 
proved  that  Choeroes  Nushirvan  ascended  tiie  throne  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jiistinian,  (A.  D.  531,  April  1. — A.  D.  532,  April  1.)  But  the  true 
chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  as- 
certained br  John  Malala,  (tom.  il  211.)  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  S^h^  and 
died  the  13th  of  September,  A.  B.  531,  aged  eight;^-two  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forij'tercn 
J  ears  and  six  moAths;  and  his  death  most  conseqvently  be  puced  ii 
farch,  A.  D.  579. 
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bead  of  Chosroes  hioraelf ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  rojai 
BttminoBS,  till  he  had  perfonned  the  duties  df  a  military  reriew: 
he  was  instantly  oommanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod, 
which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,^*  where  it  was 
death  to  relieve  or  approach  the  Tictim :;  and  Mebodes  ]an-< 
guifihed  several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by 
the  infleidble  pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad. 
But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to 
forgive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the 
loraest  heads;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary 
choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  pensh 
by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  tll^  execution  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whidi  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved 
the  appcUation  of  just.  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous, 
and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labor  of  his  reign  to  abolish 
the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions :  the 
lands  and  women  whidi  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurped 
were  restored  to  their  lawfhl  owners;  and  the  temperate* 
chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the 
domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  favorite  minister,  he  established  four  viaers 
over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges,  prsefects,  and 
counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always 
worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  spedous  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and 
to  banish  conruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were 
excluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.    The  code  of  laws 


**  Prooopiua,  Persic  L  L  o.  2&   Brissixi,  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  494.   llie 

Sate  of  thA  palace  of  Ispahaa  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  oe 
eatb,  (C^ain,  Voyage  en  PerBe,  torn.  ir.  pi  812,  818.) 


•  This  is  a  strange  term.  Nashinran  employed  a  stratagem  similar  to 
that  of  Jehtt,  2  Kings,  x.  18—28,  to  sepamte  the  followers  of  Mazdak  from 
the  rest  of  his  sahjects,  and  with  a  body  of  his  troops  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
The  6x«ek  writers  concur  with  the  Persitm  in  this  representation  of  Nnshif- 
▼n'^^^fftMro^eooDdaoC.  Tfaeophanes,p.l46.  Mirkhoad.  0. 362.  Butycfalas, 
4pn.  voL  iL  p.  179.  Abnlfeda,  in  an  unedited  part,  oonralted  by  St  Mutim, 
M  wdl  as  in  a  passage  formerly  cited..  Le  Bean,  voL  yiii.  p.  .38.  UiMm 
f«L  1.  p.  109.--M. 
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of  the  first  Artaxerxes  was  revitred  and  published  as  the  inki 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment 
was  the  best  securitj  of  their  virtue.  Their  behavior  was 
inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by 
a  tnousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne ; 
and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confineSf 
were  enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who 
affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salu- 
tary career.  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  twa 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city  of  Perua 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  were  maintained  and 
instructed  at  the  public  expense;  the  daughters  were  given  itt 
marriage  to  the^  richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the 
sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  i^ 
mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honorable  service 
The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his  bounty;  to  *he 
peasants  and  £urmers  who  were  found  incapable  of  cultivating; 
their  lands,  he  distributed  cattle,  seed,  and  the  iustrjinoents  of 
husbandry;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh 
water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and  skilfully,  dispersed 
over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia.**  The  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  was  the  effect  and  evidence  of  his  virtues :  Sis  vic^ 
are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  bat  in  the  long  cocopetition 
between  Chosrdes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  meri. 
and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.** 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of 
knowledge;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who : visited 
his  court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance, 
that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did 
they  expect,  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils 
of  war  and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like 

—  ■■       .        ■  ■  ■  ■  ^    -»      -  I     ■    I     I.         ■     ■  ,  .        ■   ■!■  ■■      ■  ^  ■   ■  ■  ■    ■    ■  ^         ■  ■  ■   .   ■   .       ■  ,    >    —    ■    —  ■    ».^ ,     .^  ■    ,.   ■     ■ 

**  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The 
number  of  wells  ana  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and 
with  it  the  fertiUt3r  of  the  soil:  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  sear 
Tauris,  and  42,000  were  onee  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan. 
(Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  99, 100.    Tavemier,  torn.  I  p.  416.) 

^*  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  is  represeated  some 
times  in  the  words  of  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  680,  <(&,  from 
Khondenur,])  £utychius,  (Annal  tom.  ii.  p.  179,  180, — ^very  rich,) 
Abulpfiaragius,  (Dynast  vil  p.  94,  95, — very  poor,)  Tarikh  Schlkard, 
Q>.  144-^150,)  Texeira»  (in  Stevens,  1.  i.  c  85,)  Atseman,  (Bibliot. 
Orieot  tom.  iii  p  404 — 410,)  and  the  Abb6  Foormont,  (His!  di 
PAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  825— 384 J  who  Itas  translated  • 
•INtribus  or  genuine  testanlent  of  Nushirvaa 
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their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound  questioos  which  Amused 
the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ?  Could  they  hope  that 
the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  ccmtrol 
ihe  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been  taught  to 
consider  Am  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of 
moral  obligation  f  **  The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostenta- 
ttous  and  superficial:  but  his  example  awakened,  the  curiosity 
of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  hght  of  science  was  diffused 
over  the  dominions  of  Persia.^^  At  Qcmdi  Sapor,  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic  was 
founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  s^ool  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric/'  The  annals  of  the  monarchy  ** 
were  composed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  history  might 
afford  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  pec^e,  the 
darkness  of  the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  gian^  the 
drap;ons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  romance.*®  Ev- 
ery learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the  bounty, 
and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the  monarch :  he  nobly 
rewarded  a  Greek  physician,*'  by  the  deliverance  of  three 
thousand  captives ;  and  the  sophists,  who  contended  for  his 
favor,  were  exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Ura- 


**  A  thoiiaand  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given 
a  Bolemn  opiniop-*-^  0afft\tv»¥Ti  liU^i<av  l^$tpai  roiUtv  ti  ^v  ffaiXti' 
ratf  (Herodot  L  iil  q.  SI,  p.  210,  edit  Wesseling.)  liTor  had  this  con- 
stitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  a  useless  and  barren  theory. 

^'  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers, 
sophists,  the  learning  or  ignoranoe  of  Chosroes,  Agathias  (L  il  c  66 — 
'71)  displays  much  informatioa  and  strong  prejudic^ 

**  Asseman.  Bibliot,  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  dcgxlv.  vi.  vii 

**  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kii^s,  is  perhaps  the  original  rec- 
ord of  history  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter 
Sergius,  (Agathias,  L  v.  p.  141,)  preserved  after  the  Jkhhometan  oon- 
quest,  and  versified  in  uie  year  994,  by  ^3e  national  poet  Ferdoussi. 
See  D*Anquetil  (M^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  zxxL  p.  379)  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  (Hist  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161.) 

**  In  the  fifth  centuiy,  the  name  of  Restom,  or  Rostam,  a  hero  who 
ec[ualled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Arme- 
nians, (Moses  Choreneasis,  Hist  Armen..  1.  il  c.  '7,  p.  96,  edit  Whiston.) 
Id  the  Deginniog  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  Bomance  of  Bostao  and 
Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Meoca^  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxzi.  dj  836.) 
Yet  this  exposition  of  ludicrum  novae  nistoriie  is  not  giren  by  ifsraoci, 
(Refutat  Alcoran,  p.  644—648.) 

*^  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  10.)  Eobad  had  a  fitvorite  Greek  i^ysi- 
c^m,  Stephen  of  Edeasa*  (Persic  L  il  c.  26.)  The  practice  was  andeot ; 
■■4  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of  Demooedea  of  Crotona,  (L  m 
«L  125— 187. 
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nin,  their  more  snooesBfal  rivaL  NinhiiTaii  believed,  or  at 
least  refpectedy  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  aome  traces  of 
penecotioii  may  be  disoorered  in  his  reiga.**  Yet  he  allowed 
nimself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  fie  varions  sects ;  and 
the  theological  disputes^  in  which  he  frequently  presided,  di- 
minished Uie  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enhghtened  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  Ins  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Feraan  language; 
a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by 'Mahomet  to 
the  use  of  paradise ;  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Agatbias.**  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably  wonder 
tluit  it  should  be  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  veision  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been 
framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtilties  of 
philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite 
might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  eveiy  tongue, 
the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,**  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace 
and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and 
political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved 
with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of 
India.  The  physician  Ferozes  was  secretly  despatched  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  procure,  at  any 
price,  the  communication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexter- 
ity obtained  a  transoript^  his  learned  dil^pence  accomplished 
the  translation;    and  tiie  fibles  of  Rlpay**  were  read  and 

"  See'Pagi,  torn,  ii  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  ti'eati^es  an  honorable  ar- 
tide  was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  Catholics,  (Me- 
Dander,  in  Excerpt  Legal  p.  142.)  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Knsbirran, 
was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and->a  martyr  f    (D*Herbelot,  p.  681.) 

**  On  the  Persifln  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D*Anque- 
til  (p.  839 — 848^  and  Jones,  (p.  153 — 185 :)  d'^pm  nvi  yXtarrp  cat  i/tov 
aordr^f  18  the  ciiaracter  whidh  .^^^thias  (L  il  p.  66)  ascribes  to  an 
idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

**  Agatiiias  specifies  the  GoTgias,  Phssdon,  Parmenides,  and  H- 
nueus.  Benaudot  (Fabricius,  Bmliot  Grtec.  torn.  xii.  p.  246 — 261) 
does  not  mention  tins  Barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 

**  Of  these  fiibles,  I  have  seen  tln«e  copies  in  three  different  lan- 
guages: 1.  In  Ghreek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100)  from  tlie 
Arabic,  and  published  by  Starek  «t  Berlin  in  169Yj  m  ISbno.  2.  In  Xa/tn^ 
a  rersion  from  the  Greek  Sapientin  Indorum,  inserted  by  P^re  Poussin 
jLt  the  md  of  his  edition  ot  Pacfaymer,  (p.  647-«-620,  edit  B(nnali.) 
S.  In  Fkremh,  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  m  1540,  to  Sultan  doGintthi" 
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admired  in  the  assembly  of  Noshirvan  and  his  nobles.  The 
Indian  original^  and  the  Fereian  copy,  have  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved  by  the 
ottriosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Persic, 
the  Turkish,  the  Syriao,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms, 
and  transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modem 
languages  of  £urope.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar 
character,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  com- 
pletely obliterated ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  febles  of 
Pilpay  is  &r  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance  of  Phsedrus, 
and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen  moral  and 
political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues :  but 
the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  pre- 
cept obvious  and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the 
merit  of  inventing  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  naked- 
ness of  tmth,  and  idleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instraction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admonish 
kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects, 
the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of  chess,  which  was  like- 
wise introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan.** 

The  son  of  Eobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  successor  of  Constantine ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of 
arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to  purchase.  Chosroes 
saw  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  his  feet  He  accepted  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefi- 
nite peace:*'  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated;  the 
Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the 

Contes  et  Fables  iDdiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman,  par  MM.  Oalland 
et  Oardome,  Paris,  1778,  8  vols,  iii  12mo.  Mr.  Warton  (History  of 
Eofflish  Poetrv,  voL  i  p.  129 — 131)  takes  a  larger  scope.* 

**  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagm.  Dissertat 
torn,  il  p.  SI — 69.) 

*v  The  endless  peace  (Procopius^  PersicL  L  I  c  21)  was  concluded 

*  The  oldest  Indian  ooUeotion  extant  is  the  Pancha-taatra,  (the  five 
eollectionB,)  analyzed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  B^oyal. 
AsiaL  Soc.  It  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Barsayah,  the  physician  of 
Noshinran,  under  the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  (Vidyftpnya,  the 
Friend  of  Knowledge,  or,  as  the  Oriental  writers  anoetstand  it.  the  Friend 
of  Medicine.)  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  AbdoUa  Ibn  MokadBk, 
onder  the  name  of  Kalila  and  Dirnnah.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into 
the  European  laaeoages:  Compare  Wilson,  in  Trans.  As.  Soc.  i.  SS. 
Boblen,  das  site  Indien,  ii.  p.  386.  8i)«estre  is  Saisy,  M^moire  sur  Kalili 
va  Bmmah.— M. 
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demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  tbat  it  shoald 
never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East.  This 
interval  of  repose  had  been  solicit^,  and  was  diligently  im- 
proved, hj  the  ambition  of  the  emperor :  lus  African  oonqnesti 
were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of 
Ghosroes  was  soothed  by  a  lai^  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Car- 
thage, which  his  ambassadors  required  in.  a  tone  of  pleasantry 
and  under  the  color  of  friendship.**  But  the  trophies  of  Bel 
isarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great  king  ;  and  he  heard 
with  astonishment,  envy,  and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome 
itself,  had  been  reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obe* 
dience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating  trea- 
ties, he  secretiy  excited  his  bold  and  subtie  vassal  Almondar. 
That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,**  had  not 
been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  ob- 
scure war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their 
dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south 
of  Palmyra.  An  immemorisd  tribute  for  the  license  of  pas- 
ture appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gas* 
sanite  appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as 
an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labors  of 
the  Romans.**  The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of* 
their  respective  vassals ;  and  the  Persian  Arab,  without  ex- 
pecting the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched 
his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead 
of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidetity 
of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
the  nations  of  JSthiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and  pre- 
carious, and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondence  jus- 

or  ratified  in  the  vith  year,  and  iiid  consulship,  of  Justinian,  (A.  D.  58$, 
between  January  1  and  April  1.  Pagi,  torn,  il  p.  550.)  MarceUinus, 
in  his  Chronide,  uses  tiie  style  of  Mecfes  and  Persians. 

*'  ProoopiuB,  Persic.  L  I  c.  26. 

*'  Alinondar,  kbg  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kohsd,  and  restored  by 
Knshirvan.  His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  sumamed  Celetiuu 
Water,  an  appellation  which  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for 
a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  fiunine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syrlsi 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  69,  70.) 

*'  Proco^us,  Persic  L  il  c  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
e):jeet  of  this  strcUa,  a  piaved  road  of  ten  cuiys*  journey  from  AuTaiii- 
tM  to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  tMisle'e  Map  ImptOrient) 
WeswUng  and  lyAniille  are  silent 
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tified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  aLd  AnnenianSy  who  im- 
plored, almost  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroea. 
The  descendants  of  Areaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in 
Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relies  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Yiliges 
had  secretlj  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and 
almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  kingdom  <^  Italj.  Their 
representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual  ^  We 
stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest 
as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  aud  fEdthless  Justinian 
aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world.  Since  the  endless 
peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  mankind,  thai 
prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike 
insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with 
blood  and  confusion*  Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of 
Armenia,  the  independence  of  Oolchos,  and  the  wild  Uberty 
of  the  Tzanian  mountains  2  Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal 
avidity,  the  city  c^  Bosphoms  on  the  frozen  Maeotis,  and  the 
vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  f  The  Moors, 
the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  suocessiyely  oppressed,  and 
each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the  spectator  of  their  neigh- 
bor's ruin.  £mbrac€i,  O  king!  the  fi^vorable  moment;  the 
East  is  left  without  defence,  wUle  the  armies  of  Justinian  and 
his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regimis  of 
the  West  If  you  hesitate  or  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  vic- 
torious troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Tigris, 
and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the 
last  devoured**'"  By  such  arguments,  Ghosroes  was  easily 
persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned :  but 
the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive 
warfare  of  a  rival,. who  issued  bis  sanguinary  commands  from 
the  secure  station  of  the  Bytantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Ghosroes,  he  abused 
the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissim- 
ulation and  frdsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre 
of  his  victories."    The  Persian  army,  which  had  been  aasem* 


^  I  hsve  blMided,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orati<ms  of  the  Araa- 
eides  of  Armenia  and  the  Gothic  ambasaadora.  Prooopius,  in  hb  pub- 
lic history,  feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Justinian  was  the  true  authoi 
of  the  war,  (Persic  L  ii  c.  2,  8.) 

'*  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  <fec.,  are  related  in  a 
ftiU  and  reg^ular  series  by  Procopius,  (Persic.  L  il  c.  6 — 14.^  Small  col 
lateral  aid  can  be  drawn  &om  the  Orientals :  yet  not  they,  but  IXHflrV* 
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bled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong 
citief  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of  Dura* 
presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates 
of  Dura,  by  tzeachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as 
soon  as  Ohosroes  had  stained  his  dmeter  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform 
his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Ro^ 
mans.  The  conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity 
and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infant 
rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  c^  these 
calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was 
ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighboring 
bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment :  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeehng  avarice  of  Ohosroes 
exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to 
contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Syria:  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honor  of  victoiy ;  and  as 
he  could  not  hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king 
displayed  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a 
robber.  Hierapolis,  Berrhsea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Chai- 
ns, were  successively  besieged:  they  redeemed  their  safety 
by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective 
strength  and  opulence;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  with- 
out observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the 
lucrative  trade  of  sacril^ ;  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold 
and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored 
the  naked  reUc  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea. 
No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  ;f  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the 
new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Justinian ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent 

lot  Limaelf,  (p.  680,)  should  blush  when  he  blames  tbem  for  making 
Justinian  ana  NueMrvan  oontempwariea  On  the  geography  of  the  seat 
of  war,  D'Anville  (rEophrate  et  le  Tigre)  is  sufficient  and  satisfRCtory. 

*  It  is  Sura  in  Froco]^ias.    Is  it  a  miflprint  in  Gibbon? — M. 
t  Joannes  Lydos  attributes  the  easy  capture  of  Antioch  to  the  wvat  of 
fatifications  which  had  not  been  restored  since  the  earthquake,  J  iiL  &  H 
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disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  was  defended  bj  the  m^mn- 
tain,  on  the  other  by  the  River  Orontes;  but  the  most 
accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  superior  eminence :  the 
proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of 
discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy;  and  Germanus,  th« 
emperor's  nephew,  refosed  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity 
within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The  people  of  Antiocu 
had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genius  <k  their  ancestors : 
they  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reenforoement  of  six  thousand 
soldiers ;  they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation 
and  their  intemperate  clamors  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the 
majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  ihe  Persian  myri- 
ads mounted  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman 
mercenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  uieir  country.  As  Chosroes, 
attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Juslinian,  was  descending 
from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  de- 
plore the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people;  but  the 
slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fuiy ;  and  the  city,  at 
the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  ava- 
rice, not  the  piety,  of  the  conqueror:  a  more  honorable 
exemption  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resided;  some 
distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and  the 
walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their  new 
inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves 
and  fountains;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri- 
fice with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat. 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antiodb,  the  River  Orontes  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of 
his  conquests ;  and,  after  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered 
a  sdemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Ma^  adored.  If  this  act  of 
superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were 
pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which 
ne  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had 
heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor,  hia 
peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the  green  chari- 
oteer. Fror  the  discipline  of  his  camp  tb^  ueople  derived 
More  solid  consolation;  and  they  interceded  »  V4un  for  tba 
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fife  of  a  soldier  ^ho  had  too  feithfullj  copiei  the  rapine  of 
the  just  Noshirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated, 
with  the  spoil  of  Syria,*  he  slowly  moved  to  Ae  Euphratesi 
formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barbalis- 
tus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  passage 
of  his  numerous  host  After  his  return,  he  founded,  at  the 
distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon, 
a  new  city,  which  nerpetuated  the  joint  names  of  Ohosroes 
and  of  Antioch.  Tlie  Syrian  captives  recognized  the  form  and 
situation  of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus 
were  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  colony  of  musicians 
and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek 
capital.  By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal 
allowance  was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on  the 
slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine, 
and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that 
attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes. 
Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  no  longer  ap- 
peared impre^able  or  remote ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already 
covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with 
the  navies,  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the 
Kast*'  While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  with- 
out pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within 
ttx  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation, 
to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  im- 
;>roving  his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their 
..letreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying  Bar- 
barians. He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the  territories 
of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the 
governor,  with  eight  hundred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.    He  detached  Areihas  and  his 


*'  In  th)  public  history  of  Prooopuia,  (Persic  L  ii.  c.  Id,  IB,  19,  20, 
91,  24,  26,  26,  27,  28;)  and,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may 
raasonably  shut  our  ears,  against  the  nalevolent  -whisper  of  the  Ad- 
tcdotes,  {c  2,  8,  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of  Alemamius.} 


*  Lydas  asflerts  that  he  carried  away  all  the  stataes,  pic  ares,  and  mar 
bles  wwch  adorned  the  city,  L  iii.  c.  54,  p.  246. — M. 
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Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  hundred  Romans,  to  pass  tha 
Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  prov- 
fflc«,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plana 
of  Belisarius  were  disconcerted  by  the  untractable  spirit  of 
Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  in- 
telligence  of  his  motions.  The  Roman  general  was  fixed  in 
anzioas  expectation  to  the  same  spot;  the  time  of  action 
elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers 
the  blood  of  his  European  soldiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops 
and  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their 
defenceless  dties.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded 
in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and 
if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and 
valor,  his  success  might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of 
the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antioch.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  by 
an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  spring 
restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero,  almost 
alone,  was  despatched,  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel, 
by  his  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of  Syria.  He  found 
the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian, 
imprisoned  by  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius 
commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europtis,  where  he  had 
resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute  whatever  God 
ihould  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes 
from  advancing  towards  Palestine ;  and  he  received  with  art 
and  dignity  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was 
covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavaby,  six  thousand  hunters, 
tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard 
the  passs^e  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of 
the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  dis- 
dained the  luxury  of  the  East.  Around  his  tent,  the  nations 
who  marched  under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful 
confusion.  The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  posted  in  the 
front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was 
dosed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers,    '''heir  dress  Was  light  and  active ; 
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erne  •ddio'  envied  s  wbip^  anoCber  »  tword, »  tiiiid  »  bov,  a 
femth,  peiiuipi^  m  battle-axe,  and  tbe  wb(^  piotare  «ihibited 
tbe  iotfepiditj  of  tbe  troops  and  tbe  vigUanee  of  tbe  general 
CboRoes  was  deluded  by  tbe  addreat,  and  awed  by  tbe  genioB; 
of  tbe  lientenant  of  Justinian.  ConsdoiiB  of  tbe  merits  and 
Ignorant  of  tbe  iMee,  of  bis  antagonist  be  dreaded  a  decisive 
battle  in  a  distant  conntrj,  finom  whence  not  a  Pman  migbt 
fetom  to  relate  tbe  melancholy  tale.  Tbe  great  king  has- 
tened to  repass  tbe  Enpbiates;  and  Belisarins  pressed  bis 
retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose^a  measore  so  salatary  to  tbe 
empire,  and  wbicb  oould  scarcely  bare  been  prevented  by  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ig- 
norance and  pride,  that  tbe  public  enemy  bad  been  suffered  to 
escape :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious 
than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  whidi  neither  fortune, 
nor  the  valor  of  the  sc^di^s,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
general's  renown.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war  rerealed  the  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  die- 
dpline  and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  cono^  or 
skill,  led  through  we  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Bomans,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and 
their  ensigns.  Four  thousand  Persians,  intrenched  in  the 
camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  without  a  combat,  this 
disorderly  multitude ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  &tigne  of  their  rapid 
flight  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over 
their  brethren;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  alliance; 
the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a 
regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by 
those  of  pestilence.  A  tadt  or  formal  agreement  between  the 
two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier ;  and  Uie  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined  to  the  Colchian 
or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the 
historians  of  the  times.'^ 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  Sea**  from  Constanti- 

/  

**  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Fhasis,  U 
te  liouKly  spun  throujerh  niaoj  a  page  of  Procopius  (Persic.  L  it  c.  1ft, 
17,  28,  29,  80.)  Gothic  L  iv.  c.  7— 16)  and  Agathias,  (1.  a  iii.  and  iv 
p.  56—182,  141.) 

**  Tlie  PeripluSf  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  was  de 
scribed  in  Latin  by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian :  L  The  former 
wcrk,  which  no  longer  exists,  hsA  been  restored  by  the  aingtdar  diligenot 
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Dople  to  the  month  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehe- 
mence, that  in  a  short  space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and 
navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  days* 
journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  Caspian  Lake.  The  proximity 
of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the 
idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euzine  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  As  it 
successively  collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the 
Phasis  moves  with  diminished  speed,  thoueh  accumulated 
weight  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  &thom  deep,  and  half  a 
league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel ;  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course 
of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colchos,** 
or  Mingrelia,'^  which,  on  three  sides,  is  forti^  by  the  Iberian 

of  M.  de  Broeaea,  first  president  of  the  psrUament  of  Dijon,  (Hist  de  la 
Bepublique  Bomaine,  torn,  ii  1.  iii  p.  199--298,)  who  yentores  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  the  Boman  nistorian.  His  description  of  the 
Euxine  is  iagenionslr  formed  of  all  the  fraementa  of  tne  original, 
and  of  all  the  Qreeks  and  Latins  whom  SaUust  might  copy,  or  by 
whom  he  miffht  be  copied ;  and  the  merit  of  the  ezecntion  atones  for 
tiie  whimsicri  design.  2.  The  Periplns  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  (in  Oeograph  Minor.  Hudson,  tom.  L,)  and  con- 
tains whatever  the  governor  of  Fontus  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioecurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard  from  Dioecurias  to  the  Danube ; 
and  whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebizond 

**  Besides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians 
&c^  of  antiquity,  we  may  consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of 
Colchos,  by  Strabo  (I  xl  p.  '760—765)  and  Fliny,  (Hist  Katur.  vi 
5, 19,  Ac) 

"  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modern  descriptions  of  Min- 
erelia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  the  Vhre  Archangeli  Lam- 
berti,  (Belations  de  Thevenoi,  part  i.  p.  81 — 52,  with  a  map,)  who  has 
all  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary.  2.  Of  Chardii^ 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  I  p.  54,  68 — 168.)  His  observationa  ara 
judicious;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  still  more  ia- 
nAructive  than  his  observations.  8.  Of  Peyssonel,  (Observations  sor 
Im  Peuplea  Barbaras,  p.  49,  50,  51,  58  62,  64,  65,  71,  <&&,  and  s  men 
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and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  maritime  coast  extends 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizond 
to  Dioscurias  and  the  confines  of  Oircassia.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  relaiad  hj  excessive  moisture :  twenty-eight 
rirers,  besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey 
their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  the  hollowness  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  channels  between  the 
Ecudne  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley 
is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
plough ;  but  the  ffom,  a  small  gnun,  not  unlike  the  millet  or 
coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people ;  and 
the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles. 
Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the 
unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers  continually 
tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests ; 
the  timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to 
the  abundance  of  naval  stores ;  the  wild  and  tame  animals, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fhasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of 
Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were 
a  subject  of  national  &pute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious 
metal  may  be  equally  difiused  through  the  circle  of  the  hills, 
although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness, 
or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The 
waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully 
strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces ;  but  this  expedient, 
the  groundwork  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a 
faint  image  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by 
the  power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver 
palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our  belief;  but  the 
fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising 
avarice  of   the  Argonauts.*'      Tradition  has  affirmed,  with 

recent  treatise,  Sar  le  Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  il  p.  1 — 53.) 
He  had  long  resided  at  Caffit,  as  consul  of  France ;  and  his  erudition 
is  less  Taluable  than  his  experience. 

••  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  L  anoriii  16.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Oolehos  attracted  the  Argonauts,  (Strab.  Lip.  77.)  The  Bagadous 
Ohardin  oonld  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Tet  a 
IGngrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  €km- 
stantinople  of  native  gold. 
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tome  color  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a 
learned  and  polite  oolony,*'  which  manufactured  linen,  built 
navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  moderns  has  peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and  nations, 
the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  '**  and  a 
lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in 
his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.'^ 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darknosa 
of  conjecture  or  tradition;  and  its  genuine  history  presents 
a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred 
and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dios- 
curias,*'  they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage 
tribes  or  &milies,  sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys 
of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished 
the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  villn^o  is 
an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses 
are  seated  in  the  depths  of  forests;  the  princely  town  of 
Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone 
edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  Twelve 
ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks,  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and 
the  hst  of  Colchian  exports  is  niuch  increased,  since  the 
natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  iht 
com  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian. Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art^  the  knowl* 
edge,  or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Colchians:  few 
Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  the 
Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  E^ptian  colony  are 
lost  on  a  nearer  approach.      The  rite  of  circumcision  is 

•*  Herodot  L  ii.  c  104^  106,  p.  150, 151.  Diodor.  SicoL  Lip.  38, 
fdit  WeBseling.  Bionys.  I*erieget  689,  and  Eostath.  ad  k)C.  Scholiast 
nd  Apollonium  Argonaut  L  iv.  282 — ^291. 

^®  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dee  Loiz,  L  zxl  c  6.  L'Isthme  . . .  couverc 
de  villes  et  nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

^^  BougainyiUe,  M^moires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxvi  p.  88,  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of 
antiquity. 

^'  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  occ.  na 
tiones  dissimilibus  Unguis  desoendere ;  and  the  modest  Pliny  is  con- 
tent to  add,  et  postea  a  nostris  czzz.  interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta, 
(vL  &)    But  the  words  nunc  deswta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fit 
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practised  only  bj  tbe  Mahometans  of  the  Etudne;  and  Um 
curled  ^^  and  swarthy  complexion  d  Africa  no  longer  dis- 
figure the  most  perfect  of  the  huiQan  race.  It  is  in  the 
adjacent  climates  of  Creoigia,  Mingrelia,  and  Gircassia,  that 
nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty 
in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry 
of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.'* 
According  to  the  destination  of  the  two  sexes,  the  men 
B^med  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  love ;  and  the  per- 
petual supply  of  females  from  Mount  Caucasus  has  pur&ed 
the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations 
of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  liGngrelia,  a  portion  only  of 
the  ancient  Ooichos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation  of 
twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  priaonerB  or  crimi* 
nals  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand;  but  the 
common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpumshed  in  a  lawless 
community ;  and  the  market  is  continually  replenished  by 
the  abuse  of  civil  and  patamal  authority.  Such  a  trade,'* 
which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may 
tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  since  the  mul- 
titude of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the 
national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honor  and  virtue, 
and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature :  the  Christians 
of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind ; 
and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign 
slavery,  have  already  learned  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  ^e 
fether  and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the 
rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular 
dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Col- 
chians  of  every  age.     In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on 

^'  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat  torn.  iii.  p.  43S— 487)  oollects  the  unanimous 
suffi-age  of  naturalistB  and  travellera.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
they  were  in  truth  luXayj^pots  and  dvXirpixtit  (and  he  had  observed 
them  with  care,)  this  precious  fad  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of 
climate  on  a  foreign  colony. 

^*  The  Mingrehan  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantmople  with  two 
hundred  persons  *  but  he  ate  (jsold)  them  day  by  day,  tiu  his  retinue 
was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets,  (Tavernier,  torn,  i  p^ 
86ft.)  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Min^prelian  gentleman  sold  twelve 
prietts  and  his  wife  to  the  Turks,  (Chardm,  tom.  I  p.  66.) 
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foot ;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wood^ 
casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  country 
the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed :  the  meanest 
of  the  peasants  disdained  to  walk;  the  martial  nobles  are 
possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses;  and  above  five 
thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia. 
The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hered- 
itary  kingdom;  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only 
restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  th^y 
were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ; 
but  some  &ith  is  requisite  to  behove,  that  the  single  tribe  of 
the  Suanians  as  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
or  that  the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants/* 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had 
checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  suooessiul  progress  as 
£etr  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without  any 
memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  dis- 
tant wars  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented 
him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys,  and  as  many 
virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.'*  Yet  he  accepted 
this  gift  hke  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  firankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  iBthiopia:  the 
Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and 
they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.^^  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide 
circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he 
bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated 

^*  Strabo,  L  xL  p.  765.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Yet 
we  must  avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more 
than  20,000  iDhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000 
slaves ;  an  absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

'*  Herodot  L  iiL  c:  97.  See,  in  L  viL  c.  79,  their  armfl  and  service 
in  tlie  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

^^  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat^ 
(Anabasis,  L  iv.  p.  820,  348,  848,  edit  Hutchinson ;  and  Foster's  Dis 
•ertation,  p.  liil — ^Iviii.,  in  Spelman*8  English  version,  voL  ii^)  styles 
£fafim  avrtfvofioi.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  named 
by  Appian  /0yof  a^t/iaMf,  (de  BelL  Mithridatico,  c.  15,  tom.  i  p.  661, 
if  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schweigh^nser*  lipsn,  178fi, 
I  vols,  largo  octavo.) 
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a  flerraot  io  lab  place  In  pnniiit  of  Ifithridales,  the  Rmiwmi 
ad^anoed  to  the  banks  of  the  Phan,  and  their  galleys  a»- 
eended  the  rirer  till  thejr  reached  the  camp  of  'Panapesy  and 
htt  l^ioDs/*  Bat  the  senate,  and  afterwaids  the  emperoiii 
disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  nselesi  conquest  into  the 
form  of  a  province.  The  €nnil j  of  a  Greek  ihetoridan  was 
permitted  to  rogn  in  Cdchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms 
(rom  the  time  of  ICaik  Antony  to  that  of  Noo;  and  after 
the  race  of  Polemo^  was  extinct^  the  eastern  Fcmtns^  whidi 
preserved  his  name,  extended  no  fiuiher  than  the  ndghbor- 
nood  of  Trelnzond.  Beyond  these  limita  the  fortifieationB 
of  Htsbim,  of  Apsamsy  of  the  Fhans,  of  Diosenriaa  or  Sebaa- 
topobs,  and  of  Fityns,  were  goarded  by  snflkient  detadi- 
ments  of  horse  and  foot;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  recdved 
their  diadems  iiom  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar.  One  of  these 
lientenants,  the  doqnent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed, 
and  has  described,  the  Eaxine  coast^  vnder  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  The  garrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  month  of  the 
Phasis  consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries;  the  brick 
walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  tibe  military  engines 
on  the  rampart^  rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to  the  Bar- 
barians :  but  the  new  suburbs  whidi  had  ,been  built  by  the 
merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian, 
some  external  defence.**  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was 
gradually  impaired,  the  Romans  statio^d  on  the  Phasis  were 
neither  with<hrawn  nor  expelled ;  and  the  tribe  o(  the  Lazi,*' 

^'  Hie  conqnett  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey  is  marked 
by  Appian  (ae  BelL  Mithridat)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Yit  Pomp.) 

''*  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in 
Strabo,  (L  zL  p.  756,  L  xii  p.  867,)  Dion  Cassiqa,  or  Xiphilin,  (p.  688, 
693,  601,  719,  754,  915,  946,  edit  Reimar,)  Suetonius,  (in  Neron.  c.  18, 
in  Vespasian,  c  8,)  Eutropius,  (vil  14,)  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Judaia  1.  zz. 
&  7,  p  970,  edit  Havercamp,)  and  Eosebius,  (Chroa  with  Scaliger, 
AnimadTers.  p.  196.) 

**  In  the  tmie  of  Prooopios,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Pha- 
•ifl.  PityuF  and  Sebastopolis  were  evacuated  on  the  rumor  of  the 
Persians,  (Ooth.  L  iv.  c.  4 ;}  bat  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by 
/ustinian,  (de  Edi£  L  iy.  &  7.) 

^  *^  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lan  were  a  par 
fcicalar  tribe  on  the  northern  skirts  of  Oolchos,  (CeUarius,  Geograph 
Antlq.  tom.  ii.  p.  22%)  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at 
least  reined,  over  the  whole  country.  At  present,  they  have  mi* 
mled  Mong  the  coast  towards  Trebizond,  and  compose  a  rude  sea- 
bring  peop^  with  a  peculiar  language,  (Chardin,  p.  149.  Peyaoooel, 
p-  64.) 
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whoee  poBterify  speak  a  fereign  dialect^  and  inhabit  the 
cooft  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion  on  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Goldios.  Their  independence  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbor,  who  had  acquired,  by  arms 
and  tieaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king 
€fi  Lazica  leoeiyed  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  the  snccesson  of  Gonstantine  acqniesced  in 
this  injmions  daim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of 
inmiemoiial  preseripti(».  in  the  banning  of  the  axth  cen- 
tury, their  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  the  MingreliaDs  stiD  profess  with  becoming 
zeal,  without  understandii^  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the 
precepts,  of  their  rdigion.  After  the  decease  of  his  father, 
Zathns  was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  fiivor  of  the 
great  king;  but  the  pious  youth  abhoned  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Magi,  and  sought^  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an 
orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wire,  and  the  allianoe  of  the 
emptor  Justin.  The  king  of  Laaica  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem,  and  his  doak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with 
a  gold  border^  displayed,  in  ridi  embroidery,  the  figure  of 
his  new  patron;  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian 
court)  and  excused  die  revest  oi  Colchos,  by  the  venerable 
names  of  hospitality  and  leligion.  The  common  interest  €i 
both  empires  imposed  on  the  Coldiians  &e  duty  of  guarding 
the  passes  of  l£iunt  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is 
now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musketeers  of 
Mingrelia.'* 

But  this  honorable  connection  was  soon  corrupted  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Bomans.  Degraded  from  the 
rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words 
and  actions,  of  their  dependent  state.  At  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  b^ond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising 
fortress  of  Petra,**  which  eonmianded  the  maritime  country 


**  John  MalaU»  Chroo.  tarn,  ii  pi  134 — 137  Theophanefl,  p.  144. 
Hist  HiscelL  L  xv.  p.  103.  The  hud  is  aulheoiic^  but  the  date  aeems 
too  recent  In  speakiiig  of  their  Persian  allianoe,  the  Lazi  contempo- 
raries of  Jostinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  words — cy  ypofifiaat  f»hfMa 
rpdyovoi,  Ac  Gould  uiey  belong  to  a  connection  whidi  bad  not  bees 
tUflBolved  above  twenty  years  t 

**  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsiBts  in  the  writings  of  Proom>ins  and 
fLgmtiiituL  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  mar  be  fomid  by 
sonparing  their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  Ifingrelia,  la 
Lamberti 
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to  ihe  south  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  the 
valor,  Colchos  was  insulted  bj  the  lioentioasness,  of  foreign 
mercenaries;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into 
base  and  vexatious  monopoly;  and  Gubazes,  the  native 
prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior 
mfluence  of  the  officers  of  Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed 
some  confidence  in  tbe  justice  of  an  unbeliever.    After  a 

Erivate  assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  de- 
vered  to  tbe  Romans,  they  publicly  solidted  the  friendBhip 
and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monardi  instantly  dis- 
cerned the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos ;  and  meditated  a 
plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  successors.*^  His  ambition  was  fired  by  the  hope  of 
launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phaus,  of  commanding  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  desolating  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking, 
Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  &urbarians  of  Europe 
to  second  ms  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he 
silenUy  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia ;  the  Coldiian 
guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them  through  the  woods  and 
along  the  precipices  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  a  narrow  path 
was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for 
the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid 
his  person  and  diadem  at  tbe  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  his 
Colchians  imitated  tbe  submission  <^  their  prince ;  and  after 
the  walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  pre- 
vented, by  a  capitulation,  the  impending  fiiry  of  tbe  last 
assault.  But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience 
had  urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  th6 
calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator, 
was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  behel4, 
with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had  exalted,  and  tlie 


**  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  travel- 
^»  (Viaggi,  tom.  il  207,  209,  218,  215,  266,  286.  300,  torn.  iii.  p.  64, 
127.)  In  the  years  1618, 1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah 
▲bbas,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  imiterf 
Persia  and  Europe  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
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kings  whom  he  had  humbled  before  the  footstool  of  his  throne. 
The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Oolchos  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  proiroked  the  fervor  of  a 
Christian  people;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education 
was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the 
crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.'*  Conscious  of  the  increasing 
hatred,  which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the 
just  Nushirvan  had  secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the 
king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the  people  into  sonie  distant 
land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw 
and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance  was  ac- 
cepted at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  clem- 
ency, of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven 
thousand  Romans,  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,*  to  expel 
the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  dty  was  seated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  dif- 
ficulty the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible:  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  strengthen^fd  the  fi>rtifications  of  Justinian; 
and  the  places  least  inaccessible  w^e  covered  by  additional 
bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chos* 
roes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  ofiensive  and  defensive 
arms,  sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the 
garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour 
and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  ^ye 
years;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar;  and  of 
grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted,  and  a  triple 
aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and  even  the  suspicions,  of 

I  ■■  -  I  i_T  n  I  I  !■■  ri-ii-r--iii-MiM-—       ■ ~ 

**  See  Herodotns,  (Lie.  140,  p.  69,)  who  speaks  with  diffidence, 
Larcher,  (torn.  I  p.  899—401,  Notes  sur  Herodote,)  Procopius,  (Per- 
sic Lie.  11,)  and  Agathias,  (L  ii.  p.  61,  62.)  This  practice,  agree- 
able to  the  ZeDdavesta,  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  34,  p.  414 — 421,) 
demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kings,  (Xenophon,  Cyro- 

pStL   L   viii.   p.  658,)  ri  yap  rovTOV  ftaucapiaTcpov  rov   rj    y^   /K^d^vat,  i| 

a  Greek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more  than  ceiio 
tapha. 

*  These  seem  the  same  people  called  Soanians,  p.  2^.-^H. 
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Ihe  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in 
the  valor  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults 
of  the  Bomans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was 
secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and 
temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air;  but  Dagisteus 
delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  recompense ; 
and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison  was  reduced 
to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt 
from  sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible 
perseverance,  that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the  ene- 
my, by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight  and  putrefy- 
ing stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  com- 
panions. After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 
stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth ; 
a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  sul»tantial  timber ;  and 
a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra 
to  sustain  the  labors  of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both 
of  the  attack  and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  ob- 
stinacy; and  each  party  derived  useftil  lessons  from  the 
experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented, 
of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect :  it  was  transported 
and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones 
were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with 
long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower 
of  dartd  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ; 
but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composi- 
tion of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with 
some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand 
Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general  Bessas 
was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age :  the 
courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated 
the  irresistible  effort  of  his  troops ;  and  their  prevailing  num- 
bers oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  the 
Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men  deserves  to 
be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  had  perished  in 
the  siege,  two  thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the 
breach.  One  thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and 
tkirty  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them  were 
(bund  without  the  marks  of  honorable  wounds.  The  remidn- 
ing  ^Ye  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  main- 
tained without  any  hopes  of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms 
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of  capitalation  and  service,  till  thej  were  lost  iu  the  flames. 
They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince ;  and 
Buch  examples  of  loyalty  and  valor  might  excite  their  coiintry- 
/ncn  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event  The 
instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  aston- 
ishment and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  w/ould  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  these 
heroic  slaves;  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  success 
of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of 
posterity  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  advantages 
obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and 
ftplehdid;  but  the  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually 
supplied,  till  they  amounted  tv>  eight  elephants  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies,  and 
above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free 
choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formi- 
dable in  close  or  in  distant  combat  The  siege  of  Archseop' 
olis,  a  name  imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised 
with  some  loss  and  precipitation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied 
the  passes  of  Iberia :  Oolchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and 
garrisons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In 
the  Roman  camp,  faith  and  discipline  were  unknown;  and 
the  independent  leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal  power, 
disputed  with  each  other  the  preeminence  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. The  Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  com- 
mands of  a  single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished 
among  the  heroes  of  the  East  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valor  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and 
the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  at^vity 
of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his  body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  en- 
emy, and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  ban- 
ners, were  always  successful  After  his  death,  the  command 
devolved  to  Nacomgan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  a  conference 
with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  declare  that  he 
disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger. 
Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a 
sham3ful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the 
roios  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was  defended  on  all 
•ides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  ooonaels  and  ijivig 
orated  their  arms :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Peitnans 
and  the  flight  of  Naooragan  preceded  or  followed  the  slangh 
ter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from 
the  Romans  to  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master 
who  severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice :  the  on* 
fortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into 
the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain;  a  dreadful 
warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with  the 
iame  and  fortune  of  Persia.*^  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes 
insensibly  relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Oolchian  war, 
in  the  just  persuasion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  a  distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  efforts 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  fldelily  of  Gubazes  sustamed  the 
most  rigorous  trials.  Qe  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of 
a  savage  life,  and  rejected  with  ^sdain,  the  specious  tempta- 
tions of  the  Persian  court*  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religiiw ;  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  senator;,  during  his  youth  he  had  served  ten  years 
a  silentiary  of  th6  iByztotino  palace,'^  and  the  arrears  of  an 
unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of 
complaint  But  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  ex- 
torted from  him  a  ns^ed  representation  of  the  truth;  and 
truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieut^iants  of  Justin- 
ian,  who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his 
enemies  and  traiQpled  on  his  allies.  Their  malicious  infor- 
mation persuaded  the  eioperor  that  his  faithless  vassal  already 
meditated  a  second  defection:  an  order  was  surprised  to 
send  him  prisoner  U>  s  Goi^^^nople ;  a  treacherous  clause 
was  inserted,  that  he  might  b^  lawfully  killed  in  case  of  re- 
sistance; and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 

**  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Persia  by  Sapor,  (Brisson,  de  Regn.  Pers.  L  ii.  p.  678,)  nor  could  it  be 
copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of  Marsyas,  ihe  Phrygian  piper,  most  fool 
ishlv  quoted  as  a  precedent  hy  Agathias,  (L  ir.  p.  182,  133.) 

®^  111  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiaries^ 
■who  were  styled  hastati,  ante  fores  cubiculi,  rfji  viyrjs  iiriaraTaif  an  hon- 
orable title  which  conferred  the  rank,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of 
a  senator,  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  vl  tit.  23.  Gtothofired.  Comment  torn,  il  p 
l«9.)  .    :     r 


*  According  to  Agathias,  the  death  of  Qtibazes  preceded  the  dnfetl  W 
HiMrigan.    The  trial  took  place  after  the  battle,— M. 
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was  stabbed  in  the  secarity  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  the 
first  moments  of  rage  and  despair,  the  Golchians  would  hare 
sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of 
revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few 
obtained  a  salutary  pause :  the  victory  of  the  Phasis  restored 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous 
to  absolve  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a 
murder.  A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to 
rnqnire  into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  LazL 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers 
of  justice  and  punishment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations, 
this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forms 
of  civil  jurisprud^K^e,  and  some  satis&ction  was  granted  to  an 
injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner 
criminals."  . 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pre 
tenccs  of  a  rupture :  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms, 
than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honorable  treaty. 
During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a 
deceit&l  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chos- 
roes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  inso- 
lence and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented 
honors  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  tho  Imperial  court  The 
successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  sun, 
and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to 
reign  over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendor  of 
the  moon.  This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp 
and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains. 
His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels, 
attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador:  two  satraps  with 
golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  followers :  he  was 
guarded  by  ^vq  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Per- 
sians; and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to 
admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan. 

**  On  these  judicial  orationa,  Agathias  (L  ill  p.  81 — 89, 1,  ir.  p.  108 
-^119)  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  false  and  florid  rhetoric. 
His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooKs  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  king  of  Lazica — ^his  former  revolt* 


^  The  Orations  in  the  third  hook  of  Agathias  are  not  judicial,  zm  delivered 
before  the  Roman  tribunal:  it  is  a  deliberative  debate  among  the  Colchiaof 
on  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman,  or  embracing  the  Persiaa 
ahiuoe.— M. 
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When  Lsdigune  had  saluted  the  em))eror,  and  delivered  Lk 
presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Constantinople  without  dis- 
euBsing  any  serious  af^rs.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  his 
palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation 
and  trade  enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  ofifended  the  prejudices 
of  an  age  which  rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nsftions,  with** 
out  confidence  or  courtesy."  By  an  unexampled  indulgence, 
his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate, was  seated,  at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  ci  his 
master :  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  gdd  might  be  assigned 
for  the  expense  of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the 
repeated  labors  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treas- 
ures, and  renewed  at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court 
Many  years  of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian 
and  Ohosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude^  to  consult 
the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on 
the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit,  disi- 
played  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of 
their  respective  sovereigns ;  but  neeessity  and  interest  dictated 
the  trea^  of  peace,  which  was  concluded,  for  a  term  of  £!^j 
years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, and  attested  by  the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The 
liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the 
allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included  in  the 
same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  ecrupulous  pre- 
cautions were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the  accidental 
disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations* 
After  twenty  yearn  of  d^truedve  though  feeye  war,  the  limits 
still  remained  without  alteration ;  and  Ohoeroes  was  persuaded 
to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovep- 
eignty  of  Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Bidi  in  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Bo- 
mans  an  annual  payment  oi  thirty  thousand  pieces.,  of  gold; 
and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  cUsgrace  of  a 

••  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  llayenn^ 
(Goth  L  i  c  7 ;)  and  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  tht 
tame  jealousy  and  rigor  in  Turkey,  (Busbequlus,  epbt.  ill.  p.  149,  ^iS, 
Ac^)  Kussia,  (Voyage  D'Olearius,)  and  China,  (Narrative  of  Ji^l.  4r 
Lttige,  in  Bell's  Travels,  voL  ii.>  189—311.) 
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tribute  in  its  naked  deformitj.  In  a  previous  debate,  the 
chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian,  who  observed  that  the 
reduction  of  Antioeh,  and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elerated 
beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Barba- 
rian. *'  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian :  ^  the 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down  with  oontempt 
on  such  petty  aicquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations,  vanquished 
by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least 
formidable."'*  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of 
Nushirvan  extended  from  Feiganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to 
Yemen  or  Arabia  Faelix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyr- 
cania,  reduced  the  prorinces  of  Cabul  and  Zdblestan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  termi- 
nated by  an  honorable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted 
the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful 
wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia, 
he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  ^fks  or  tributes,  arms, 
rich  garments,  gems,  slaves  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  pre- 
sented at  the  loot  of  his  tlirone ;  and  he  condescended  to 
accept  from  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of 
aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than 
silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extraordinary  ser- 
pent." 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  the 
.^Sthiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  sav- 
age negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  sodety.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians, 
may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of 
Africa.*'  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the 
negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged 
their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the 
olive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and 
—  'I'll.    ~— ~»»^  IP  ■  I  I  »„»»»— ^—.——^^——^^■»— »—^—    I  I       » 

*®  The  negotiations  and  treatids  between  Justinian  and  Ohosroes  are 
copiously  explained  by  Frocopius,  (Persic  L  il  c  10, 13,  26,  27,  28. 
Gkktbic.  1  il  c.  11, 15,)  Agathias,  (I  iv.  p.  141, 142,)  and  Mcnander,  (in 
boeipi  Legal  p.  182 — 147.)  Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist  des  Andeos 
Tni^  toiD.  ii.  p.  154, 181--184, 198—200. 

**  IVHerbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  680,  681,  21*4,  295. 

**  See  Buffon,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of 
leatiures  and  comple^don,  which  has  continued  3400  years  (LudolpK 
Sfi  et  Comment  ^thiopic  1.  I  c.  4)  in  th^  colony  of  Abys^in^ 
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features,  distinctJy  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs;  and 
this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  language  and 
manners^  the  report  of  an  ancient  emigration,  and  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Christianity 
had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism :  ^ 
their  intercourse  with  Egypt)  and  the  successors  of  Cocstan- 
tine,**  had  communicate  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,**  and 
seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  N^us  or  supreme  prince  of 
Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  tiie  Homentes,f  who  reigned 
in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethi- 
opian conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the  queen 
of  Sheba,'*  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal. 
The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind 
of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  They  urged  him  to 
retaliate  the  persecution  infiicted  by  the  Imperial  laws  on 


will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions.* 

*'  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez,  (Ramusio,  touL  I  foL  204, 
rect  274,  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purchases  Pilgrims,  voL  il  1.  r.  c.  7,  p. 
1149 — 1188,)  liobo,  (Relation,  &c^  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv.  Disser- 
tations, Paris,  1728,)  and  Tellez  (Relations  de  Thevenot,' part  iv.) 
could  only  relate  of  modem  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  inyented 
The  erudition  of  Ludolphus,  (Hist  JSthiopica,  Francofurt  1681. 
Commentarius,  1691.  Appendix,  1694,)  in  twenty-five  languages, 
could  add  little  concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  £une  of  Oaled, 
sr  Ellisthous,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs 
»nd  Wends. 

**  Tine  nefi;otiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  .Ethiopians, 

are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persia  L  i.  c.  19,  20)  and  John  Malala, 

tom.  ii.  p.  168 — 166,  198 — ^196.)    The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes 

the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Konnosus,  of  which  Photius 

(Bibliot.  Cod.  iil)  has  preseryed  a  curious  extract 

**  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and 
the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  is  curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
(Topograph.  Christian.  1.  il  p.  182, 188, 189,  140,  L  xl  p.  388,  889.) 

*'  Ludolph.  Hist  et  Comment  ^thiop.  1.  ii  c.  3. 


*  Mr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  458)  considers  them  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Arabs — ''in  featare,  color,  habit,  and  manners." — ^M. 

t  It  appears  by  the  important  inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt  tt 
Axoum,  and  from  a  law  of  Constantias,  (16th  Jan.  356,  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  1. 12,  c.  12,)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fOnrdi  oentarjr  of 
onr  era  the  princes  of  the  Axumites  joined  to  their  titles  that  of  king  of  the 
Homerites.  The  conquests  which  they  made  over  the  Arabs  in  the  sixtii 
tentary  were  only  a  restoratioi  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  St.  Jlartil^ 
td.viii.  p.  46.--M. 
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their  unfortanate  brethren :  some  Boman  merchants  wero 
injuriously  treated;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra*^  were 
honored  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'^  The  churches  of 
Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch. 
The  !N'egus  passed  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and 
extinguished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  two 
thousand  years  the  sequestered  r^ion  of  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense. The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory 
of  the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly 
professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  through 
the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia 
against  the  Persian  king.  Konnosus,  descended  from  a  family 
oi  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute  this 
important  commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but 
more  dangerous,  road,  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia; 
ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  safely 
landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis  to  the 
royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct 
line ;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the 
ambassador  fifteen  days ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he 
saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  ^ve  thousand  wild  ele- 
phants. The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and 
populous ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by 
the  tegal  coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and 
Jbj  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  char- 


*^  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Ka^ran,  in  Yemen,  is  sorroiinded  with 
palm-trees,  and  8tan<&  in  tiie  high  road  between  Saana,  the  capital, 
and  Mecca ;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty  days'  journey 
of  a  caravan  of  camels,  (Abulfeda,  Descriptb  Arabias,  p.  62.) 

'"  The  miartyrdom  of  St  Arethas,  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three 
hundred  and  forty  companions,*  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of 
Metaphrastes  and  Ificej^orus  OaUistus,  copied  by  Baronias,  (A*  D. 
522,  No.  22 — 66,  A  D.  523,  No.  16—29,)  and  refuted  with  obscure 
diligence,  by  Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifr,  tomu  yvl  1.  zii  c.  ii.  p.  888 — 
848,)  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  ^Ethiopia. 


*  According  to  Johannsen,  [Hist  YemansB,  Pr»£  p.  89,)  Danaan  (2)ra 
Nowas)  massacred  20,000  Chnsdaos,  and  threw  them  into  a  pit,  where 
tbej  were  burned.  Th^  are  called  *n  the  Koran  the  oompaDionji  of  the 
pit  (Bocii  fbTe8B.)--«M. 

fOL.  IV.^-L 
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■cteis.**  But  the  Negus  f  gave  audience  ia  the  open  field, 
seated  on  a  lofty  chariot^  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants, 
superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  musi- 
cians. He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  holding  in 
his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and,  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Barbaric 
pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Justin- 
ian  knelt ;  the  Negus  raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced 
Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced 
implacable  war  against  the  worshipers  of  fire.  But  the 
proposal  of  the  sUk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians, 
these  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect  The  Ho- 
merites  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to 
explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their 
fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  fi*om  whom  they  had  never 
received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  enlarging  his  con- 
quests, the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  incapable  of  defending  his 
possessions.  Abrahah,;^  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of 
Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of 
Afirica  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Jus- 
tinian solicited  the  firiendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honored 
with  a  slight  tribute  the  supremacy  of  his  prince.    After  a 

**  Alvarez  (in  RamuBio,  torn,  i  foL  219,  vers.  221,  yers.)  saw  the 
flourishing  state  of  Azume  in  the  year  1520 — ^luog^molto  buono  e 
grande.  It  was  mined  in  the  same  centnry  bj  the  Torldsh  invasion. 
No  more  than  100  bouses  remain ;  but  the  memoiy  of  its  past  greatness 
is  preserved  by  the  regal  coronation,  (Ludolph.  mst.  et  Comment  L  il 
cll.)« 

*  Lord  Valemia's  aud  Mr.  Salt's  Travels  give  a  high  notion  of  the  roius 
of  Axatn. — M. 

t  The  Negas  is  differently  called  Elesbaan,  Elesboas,  Elisthaeus,  prob- 
ably the  same  name,  or  rather  appellation.  See  St  Martin,  vol  viii. 
p.  49.-— M. 

X  According  to  the  Arabian  authorities,  (Jobannsen,  Hist  Yemana 
p.  94,  Bonn,  1828,)  Abrahah  was  an  Abyssinian,  the  rival  of  Ariathas,  the 
brother  of  the  Abyssinian  king:  he  surprised  and  slew  Ariathas,  and  by 
his  craft  appeased  the  resentment  of  Nadpash,  the  Abyssinian  king.  Ab- 
rahah was  a  Christian;  he  built  a  magnificent  church  at  Sana,  and  dis- 
suaded his  subjects  from  their  accustomed  pil^mages  to  Mecca.  Th« 
ehorch  was  defiled,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  Koreishites,  and  Abrahah  took 
a^  arms  to  revenge  himself  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  He  was  repelled  by 
minde :  his  elephant  would  not  advance,  but  knelt  down  before  the  sacrKi 
fkoB  i  Abrahah  fled,  discdmfited  apd  mortally  wounded,  to  Bana^^M^ 
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ODg  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  wsis  over* 
thrown ,  before  the  gates  of  Mecca ;  his  children  were  de- 
spoiled by  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asi?.  This  narrative 
of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and 
fiall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been 
maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in 
his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolu- 
tion which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religions  state  of  the 
world."'* 


100  r|i]jg  revolutioiis  of  Yemen  in  the  sixth  eentory  must  be  col* 
lected  from  Proco^ius,  (Persic.  I  i  a  19»  20,)  TheojJuuies  Byzant., 
(apud  Phot  cod.  IziiK  p.  80,)  St  Theophanes,  (in  Chronograph,  p.  144, 
145,  188,  189,  206,  207,  who  is  full  of  strange  blunders,)  Pooock,  (Spe- 
cimen ^st  Arab.  p.  62,  66,)  D^Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  12, 
4*77,)  and  &de*s  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Koran,  (c.  105.)  The 
revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  bj  Frooopius ;  aad  his  fall,  though 
clouded  with  miracles,  b  an  historiad  factf 


*  A  period  of  aixty-Beren  vears  is  assigned  by  most  of  the  Anbian  author* 
ities  to  the  Abvssinian  kingdom  in  Homeritis. — ^M. 

t  To  the  amhors  who  have  niastrated  the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish 
and  Abyssinian  kingdoms  in  Homeritis  may  be  added  Schultens,  Hist 
Joctanidamm;  Walch,  Historia  rerum  in  Homerite  gestarnm,  in  the  4th 
vol  of  the  Gottingen  Transactions;  Salt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  440,  &Ci 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  vol  i.  Acad,  des  Insaip.  Jost,  Cteschichte  der  Israsl- 
iter ;  Johanasen,  Hist  Yeman»  {  St  liartin's  notes  to  Le  Bern,  t  ^iS 
p.  4t.— IL 
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CHAPTER   mil. 

BE8B1XIOK8  OF  AFRICA* — ^BXSTOBATIOir  OF  THS  GOTHIC  KIKO- 

DOM   BT    TOTILA. ^LOSS   AND   BECOYSBT    OF    BOMB. ^FINAL 

CONQUEST    6r    ITALY    BT     NABSBS. EXTINCTIOir     OF     THB 

08TB000THS. — ^DEFEAT   OF  THE   FBAKK8   AND   ALEMANNI.— • 

LAST  TICTOBT,  DISOBACE,    AND    DEATH    OF    BELISABIUS. 

DEATH    AND    CHABACTEB     OF    JUSTINIAN. COMET,    EABTH- 

QUAKES,   AND   PLAGUE. 

The  review  of  the  Dations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has 
exposed,  on  every  side^  the  weakness  of  the  Romans;  and 
oar  wonder  is  reasonably  ezdted  that  they  should  presume  to 
enlarge  an  empire  whose  ancient  h'mits  they  were  incapable 
of  defending.  But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age, 
which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  de- 
cay of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of 
restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  calamities 
which  K>llowed  the  departure  of  Behsarius  betrayed  the  im- 
potence of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those 
unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapa- 
cious minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of 
Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt 
oy  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
«nd  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.^  The  in> 
crease  of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sov- 
ereign, and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 


'  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desu'e  another  goide 
than  Procopios,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear 
collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of  hb  own  times.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stoza, 
(c  14 — 24,)  the  return  of  Belisarius,  (c.  15,)  the  victory  of  Germanus, 
(c.  16,  17,  18,)  the  second  administration  of  Solomon,  (c.  19,  20,  21,) 
the  government  of  Sergius,  (c.  22,  23,)  of  Areobindus,  (a  24,)  the  tyr- 
anny and  death  of  Gontharis,  (c  26,  26,  27,  28 ;)  nor  can  I  discern  any 
symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  his  various  portraits. 
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lands,  soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy :  Imt 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamors  of 
military  discontent.  Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  mar- 
ried the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own, 
by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed 
the  estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish  repre« 
•OBtations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had 
raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition;  that  they 
were  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure, 
the  slaves,  and  the  movables  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ; 
and  that  the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  government  on 
which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ultimately  depend. 
The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for 
\he  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of 
perjury  and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers 
of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church, 
triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and  they  were  justly 
provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the 
baptism  of  their  children,  and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  wor- 
ship. Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater 
part,  in  the  honors  of  the  Eastern  service,  forgot  their  country 
and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  obliged 
the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  to 
alter  their  course :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore 
on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  Mount  Au- 
rasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the 
troops  of  the  provinces  disclaimed  the  commands  of  their  su- 
periors, a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life 
of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honor  the  place  of  belisarius ;  and 
the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  tJie  daggers  of  the  assas- 
sins, but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ; 
^  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in 
the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.  The  pil- 
lage of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  inhab- 
itants, were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxic;^ 
tioii :  the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was 
the  historian  Frocopius,  escaped  to  Sicily :  iw^  ^rds  of  the 
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memj  wefe  inroWed  in  the  goilt  of  treason ;  and  eight  thoil- 
■and  insoigentB,  aasembling  in  the  field  of  Bnlla,  ele^ed  Stoa 
for  their  chie^  a  private  s^dier,  who  possessed  in  a  saperioi 
d^^ree  the  Tiitiies  of  a  rebd.  Under  the  mask  of  fiieedom, 
his  doqnenoe  ooold  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  pasrioits  of  his 
equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarins,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encomiter  them  in  the 
field ;  and  the  victorions  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Stoza  deserved  a  pnrer  caose,  and  a  more  Intimate 
eommand.  Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dexteronslj  employed 
the  arts  of  negotiation ;  a  Roman  army  was  sednced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  cbiefe  who  had  tmsted  to  his  faithless 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia« 
when  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  ex- 
hausted, Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the 
wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian 

Erince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of 
is  death.  The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the 
spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor^  nephew, 
and  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of  the 
eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices 
of  the  Byasantine  court  were  felt  in  thaft  distant  province ;  the 
troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved, 
and  as  soon  as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature, 
Stoza  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
He  fell  in  ^  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  ironies  of 
death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  javelin  had  reached 
the  heart  of  his  antagonist*  The  example  of  Stoza,  and  the 
assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  en- 
couraged the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a 
private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their 

*  Corippiis  gives  «  diflfeient  aoooant  of  the  death  of  Stoxa ;  be  waa  trana- 
fixed  by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  John,  (not  the  hero  of  bia  poem,)  who 
broke  desperately  through  the  yictoriooa  troops  of  the  enem^.  Stoza 
repented,  says  the  poet,  of  his  treaaonoas  reoellion,  and  anticipated— 
another  Cataluie — eternal  torments  as  his  punishment 

Reddam,  improba,  poenas 
Quas  memi.    Furiis  socius  Catillna  cruentis 
£xagitatus  adest.    Video  Jam  Tartara,  fundo 
Flammarumque  globos,  et  clara  incendia  volvi. 

JohannidoB,  book  Ir.  line  911 

All  the  other  aothorities  confirm  Gibbon's  accoant  of  the  death  of  John  1^ 
the  hand  of  Stoza.  This  poem  of  Corippas,  unknown  to  Gibbon,  was  fiiisc 
pablished  bv  Mazznchelli  daring  the  present  %ntary,  and  is  reprimod  ur 
the  new  edttion  of  the  Byzantine  writers. — ^M 
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daogerous  fud,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The 
feeble  ^reobindus,  unskilled  in  the  ai&irs  of  peade  and  war, 
was  raised,  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the 
office  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition 
of  the  guards,  and  his  al^ect  supplications,  which  proToked 
^e  contempt,  could  not  move  Uie  pity,  of  the  inexorable 
tyrant  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Qontharis  himself  was 
stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  *  and  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family 
of  Arsaces,  should  reestablish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Caesar,  every  circumstance 
is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity;  but  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins  could  in- 
terest only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.' 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism 
from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and 
Roman  laws ;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  Moors,'  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient 
of  oppression:  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness 
disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror ; 
and  experience  had  shown,  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations 
could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment  The  victory  of 
Mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission; 
but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated 
and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus 
and  Sergius.  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 

'  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colors, 
ilie  murder  of  Qontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  **  If  I  fail,"  said  Artasires,  "  in  the 
first  stroke,  bill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery 
of  my  accomplices.*' 

'  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative 
of  Procopius,  (Vandal  L  il  a  19 — 28,  26,  2T,  28.  Gothic  tW.  c  17 ;) 
and  Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  last 
years  of  Justinian. 

*  This  murder  was  prompted  to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippoi)  hf 
fte  good  Atbanasias,  (then  prae&ct  of  Africa.) 

Hono  placidas  caoft  grevitate  eoegft 
(mmiten  mactare  virum.— C^orippns,  vol.  ir.  p.  337  — If . 
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tiid  provincial  govenunents  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A 
Moorish  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew 
their  alliance,  and  receive  from  the  governor  the  customary 
gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends 
into  the  city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they 
were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sei^us,  and  the  clamor  of 
arms  and  revenge  was  reechoed  through  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  personal 
injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered 
Antalas  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Van- 
dals had  formerly  signalized  his  valor ;  the  rudiments  of  jus- 
tice and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and 
while  he  laid  Adrumetunrin  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the 
emperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  re- 
call of  Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led 
forth  his  troops  from  Carthage :  but,  at  the  distance  of  six 
days'  journey,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tebeste,*  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Bar- 
barians. He  proposed  a  treaty;  solicited  a  reconciliation; 
and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  ^  By 
what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?"  interrupted  the  indignant 
Moors.  ^*  Will  he  swear  by  the  Gospels,  the  divine  books  of 
the  Christians?  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his 
nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and 
unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  second  time, 
let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  perjury  and  the 
vindication  of  their  own  honor."  Their  honor  was  vindicated 
in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total 
loss  of  his  army.*  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skil- 
ful commanders  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors: 
seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  cele- 


*  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river, 
the  Sujerass,  which  falls  into  the  Mejerda,  (Bagradaa.)  Tibesh  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  walls  of  large  stones,  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Borne,) 
a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  wa^ut-trees :  the  country  is  fruitful,  and 
the  neighboring  Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion, that,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  roaa  from  Cartilage  to  Te- 
beste was  constructed  by  the  third  legion,  (Marmol,  Description  da 
VAirique,  tom.  il  p.  442,  443.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66.) 


*  Ck>rippas  (Johannidoa^  lib.  iii.  417—441)  deflcribes  the  defeat  a&i  4fitUi 
9t  BdUmuHL—M. 
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'Irated  widi  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantinople^ 
Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one 
third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  con- 
tinued to  reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage  and  the  fruitful 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  victories  and  the  losses 
of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was 
the  desolatbn  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might 
wander  whole  days  without  meeting  die  &ce  either  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared : 
they  once  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors, 
without  including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves. 
Thdr  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the 
Moorish  fEimilies  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and  the  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who 
perished  by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage 
of  the  Barbarians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired 
the  populonsness  of  the  cities  and  counii^,  strenuously  exer- 
cised in  the  labors  of  commerce  and  agrioolture.  In  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  sol- 
itude; the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  didly  and  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently  affirmed,  that 
five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperor  Justinian.^ 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
Belisanus  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  lus  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  "Goths,*  who  respected 
his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which 
had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them. 
They  had  lost  their  king,  (an  inconsiderable  loss,)  their  capi- 
tal, their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and 
the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  mag- 
nificently equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not 
lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  Goths, 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  honor,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
memory  of  their    past  greatness.    The   supreme  command 

fci  ■       '  ■   ■  ■        ■  ■  1 1  ■      I  ■      I    ■       ■  ■        I  -—■■■■.■■■■■  ....^  ■     ■  — » ■■ 

*  Procopius,  Anecdot  c.  18.  The  series  of  the  African  history  at 
t«st8  this  melancholy  truth. 

•  In  the  second  (c  80)  and  third  books,  (c  1—40,)  Procopius  con- 
tinitos  the  history  of  the  Gothic  ynf  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  the 
former  period,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  Jor 
naDdes,  and  the  Chronicle  of  MarceUinus,  afford  some  collateral  bitat« 
8igonifi8>  Pagi,  Muratori,  Masoou,  and  Pe  Boat,  -are  useful,  and  bavii 
been  used. 
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was  Qiuiniiiioiulj  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it  waa  ia 
hk  eyes  alone  that  the  di^;race  of  his  ancle  Vitiges  oooM 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  elec- 
tion in  fiivor  of  Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recom- 
mended bj  the  vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Theades,  the 
Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  interest  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Lignria  and 
Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice ;  but  he  soon  declared 
to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or  command- 
ing his  benefiustor.  The  consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride,  of  the  wife 
of  Uraias ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the 
indignation  of  a  free  people.  A  bold  assassin  executed  their 
sentence  by  striking  off  the  head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of 
a  banquet;  the  Rngiana,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege (^  election :  and  Totila,*  the  nephew  of  the  late  king, 
was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison 
of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the 
Gothic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian;  and  as  soon 
as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rugian 
:isurper,  he  reriewed  the  national  loroe  of  five  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till 
they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the 
reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly 
opened  to  Artabazos,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At 
the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to 
regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they  disputed,  the 
enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors :  the  Per- 
sians were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by. leaping  from 
the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a 
few  days  by  the  lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to 
single  combat  Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the 
forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of 
the  Florentine  territory.    The  ardor  of  freedmen,  who  fought 


*  Bis  retl  name,  m  appesn  by  niedal«r  wm  BadaiUa,  or  Badioku  TtflSk 
jignifiea  immortal:  tod  (in  German)  is  death.  TodiUia*  deatUeaa.  Com 
pare  St.  Martin,  toL  ix.  p.  37.— M. 
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to  regain  their  oountrj,  was  opposed  to  the  langnid  temper  of 
mercenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of 
strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attack, 
they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the 
loss,  whilst  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  for  Uie  baseness  of  his  ene- 
mies, pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honor  and  victory. 
Totila  passed  the  Po,*  traversed  the-  Apennine,  suspended 
the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
marched  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege  or 
rather  the  blodsade,  of  Naples.  The  Roman  chie&,  impris- 
oned in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the 
common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise- 
But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his 
Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet 
of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers. 
They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of 
provisions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwar- 
like  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  and 
the  succ(H9,  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand, 
were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
by  Totila  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of  the 
Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surren- 
dering the  dty,  if  no  e£Eectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  ime  month,  the  audacious  Barba- 
rian granted  them  three,  in  the  just  confidence  that  famine 
would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  Afler  the 
reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the  provinces  of  Lucania, 
^.pulia,  and  Calabria,  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at 
Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly 
exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks  witb-the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
revolution  which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.    At  the  command,  or  at  least  in 


*  This  is  not  quite  correct :  be  bad  cmised  the  Po  beibre  tbo  battle  ef 
Veema.-- M.  -^s  . 
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ike  name,  of  a  Catholic  emperor^  the  pope/  their  B|imtaal 
fiither,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  eithei 
starved  or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.'  The  virtues  of 
Belisarius  were  replaced -by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of 
eleven  chie&,  at  Ilome,  Ravenna,  Fl<»renoe,  Ferula,  Spoleto, 
isc^  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or 
avarice.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to 
Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and 
oppression  <^  the  Byzantine  schools,  and  whose  nanse  of 
Prndlictioiij  the  9ci$9or$*  was  drawn  from  the  dexterous  arti* 
fice  with  which  he  reduced  the  «iae  without  defacing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  a  heavy  assessment  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands 
were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigor  against 
the  persons  and  pYoperty  of  all  those  who,  under  the  Gothic 
kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian,  w&o  escaped 
these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and 
de^NMsed ;  and  their  hastv  siallies  in  quest  of  weallth,  or  sub- 
sistence, provoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or 
implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian. 
Totila  ^  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or  his 
clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king 
issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue 
their  important  labors,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his 
valor  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war.    The  strong 

^  Sylverius,  bbhop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lv- 
da,  and  at  length  starved  (sub  eorum  custodid  inedia  confectus)  in  tbe 
Isle  of  Palmaria,  A.  D.  688,  June  20,  (Liberat.  in  Breyiar.  c.  22.  An- 
astasiiiB,  in  Sjlrerio.  Boronius,  A.  D.  540,  No.  2,  8.  Pagi,  in  Yit 
Pont  torn,  i  p.  286,  286.)  Procopius  (Anecdot  a  1)  accuses  only  the 
empress  and  Antonina. 

*  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of 
the  Volsci,  (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  7,  p.  1014.) 

*  As  Che  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
eoUeaguea,  were  either  disg^raced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anec- 
dotes (CL  4,  6, 18)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History, 
(L  iil  c.  1,  8,  4,  9,  20,  21,  Ac) 

^*  Procopius  (L  iii.  c  2,  8,  <bc,)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the 
Misrit  of  Ibtila.  The  Roman  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tadtua 
were  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  eoatemplv 
Hem  of  Barbaric  virtue. 
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towns  he  sucoessivelj  attacked;  and  as  soon  as  tho}*  had 
yielded  to.  his  arms,  be  demolished  the  fortifications ;  to  save 
the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive 
the  Bomans  of  the  arte  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honorable  conflict 
in  the  field  of  battle*  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters 
were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous 
njrasary ;  the  olaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithfu? 
promise,  that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters  * 
and  from,  tho  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  undei 
the  same  appeUation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the 
camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  ot 
capitdation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advan- 
tage from  ambiguous  expcessions  or  unforeseen  events:  Um 
gacrison  of  Kftples  iJad  .stipulated  tiiat  they  should  be  trans- 
ported by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  pro- 
visions, and  a  safe-conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The.wive; 
of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Cam- 
pania, were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  husbands; 
the  violation  of  female  diastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with 
death;  and  in  the  salutfury  regulation  of  the  edict  of  the 
iamished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  a 
humane  and  attentive  physiciati.  Tha  virtues  of  Totila  are 
equally  lalidable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy, 
i?ehgious  piinciple,  or  the  instinct-  of  humanity :  he  often 
harangued  his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that 
national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected ;  that  victory 
is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  miUtary  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes 
which  they  neglect  to  punish* 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  had 
subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trnst  or 
an  exile .  on  the  veteran  commander.  A  hero  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he 
accepted  with  reluctance  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  &ults  of  his  successors. 
The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans :  the  ships  and  soldiers  were 
assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian:  he  re- 
freshed and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
despatched   orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate 
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eilies.  Hi*  first  public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Gothi 
and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  had  suspended 
for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  listened  to  the  prajen 
of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and 
the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters;  striving  to  remove  the 
fear  of  punishment  for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for 
the  ftiture,  and  laboring,  with  more  ceal  than  success,  to  unite 
all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of 
affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was 
inclined  to  pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as 
well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded  brethpen,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted 
to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Behsarius  soon 
discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  aod  impotent 
spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian ;  and  his  own 
epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of 
a  noble  mind.  "Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in 
Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  men, 
horses,  arms,  and  money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  we  have  collected,  with 
extreme  difiSculty,  about  lour,  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp. 
The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discon- 
tented, fearful,  and  dismayed;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy, 
they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground. 
No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  fiiiiure  of  payment  has  deprived  us  of  the  right 
of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be  assured,  dread  Sir, 
that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already  deserted  to 
the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of 
Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied ;  Belisarius  is  in  the 
midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  prep- 
arations are  requisite :  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of 
general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  restore 
to  my  service  my  own  veteran  and  domestic  guards.  Before 
[  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
light  and  heavy  armed  troops;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  pow*' 
nrful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.""      An  oflScer  in 

•         ~'      •        " '  ~  -■-_■■  -  ■_     _  ,  ■>  !!■■      ■■      I.I -  1 

^^  Frocopius,  L  ill.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  ImprMrad 
oo  the  letter ;  nor  can  we  confound  such  genuine  and  original  acts 
with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  1u» 
ftorians 
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whom  Belisarids  confided  wm  seat  from  Ravennji  to  haBlen 
and  conduct  the  buccois  ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and 
the  messenger  was  detained  at  Ck>nstantinople  by  an  advan- 
tageous marriage.  After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted 
by  delay  and  disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed 
the  Adriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled  among  the  subjects  and 
allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers  were  still  inadequate  to 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,  whidi  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Gothic  king.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was 
covered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius 
decHne4  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation 
of  ^"VQ  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber. 

After  reducing,  by  force,  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior 
notd  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proeeeded,  not 
to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital. 
Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valor, 
of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle 
of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he 
extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rej(Hced  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries 
had  been  replenished :  the  charity  of  Pope  Vi^lius  had  pur- 
chased and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  com ;  but 
the  vessels  which  escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a 
rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the 
voldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  ex< 
changed  for  seven  pieces  of  gold;  %!lij  pieces  were  given 
for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize ;  the  progress  of  fitmine 
enhanced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were 
Jtempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor;  they 
were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
Hud  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  net- 
tles, which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
spectres,  pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  dis- 
ease, and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of 
di#  governor,  urged,  with  unavmling  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty 
nf  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested  thiU 
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hewoiM  pnmde  for  their  sobastenoey  to  permit  Uieir  ffigfa^  a 
oommand  theb  immediate  exeeatioD.  Beasas^  r^died,  with 
vnfeeling  tranqmlHty,  that  it  was  impoasil^  to  feed,  unsafe  to 
dismiBB,  and  unlawifial  to  kill,  the  sabjecta  of  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  example  of  a  private  dtiaen  m^iit  have  shown  his 
ooantrymen  that  a  tjrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of 
death.  Pierced  by  the  cnes  of  five  children,  who  vainly  called 
on  their  fether  fer  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  fellow  hk  steps, 
advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of 
the  Tjber,  and,  covering  his  fece,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  femilj  and  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. To  the  rich  tand  pnsillammons,  Bcssas  '*  sold  the  permis- 
sion of  departure ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fbgitaves  ex- 
pired on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  artfol  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Romans, 
by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  has- 
tening to  their  relief  fix>m  the  extremities  of  the  East  They 
derived  more  ratiooal  comfert  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarios 
had  landed  at  iheport;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces, 
they  firmly  relied  on  thd  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill 
of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  feresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of 
such  an  antagonist  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  dty,  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  jcnned  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  Umbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge,  on  which  he  erected 
two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Groths,  and 
profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence. 
The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a 
strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end. 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  chesen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enter- 
prise of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital, 
displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness  and  conduct  of 
Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along  the 
public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention  of 

*'  The  avarice  of  Beseai  is  not  disBembled  by  Procopius,  (L  iil  c: 
lit  20.)  He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  bj  the  glorious  conquest  of 
Petriea,  (Goth.  L  iv.  c.  12;)  but  the  same  vices  foUowed  him  from  the 
Tyber  to  the  Fhasis,  (c  13 ;)  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the 
merits  afid  defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisetnent  which  the  ath 
thor  of  the  romance  of  JBeliaaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppresaor  of 
Rome  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisioDs  were  distributed  io 
two  hundred  large  boats ;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  a 
high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes 
for  the  discharge  of  ntssile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large 
yessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which 
commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine 
of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.  The  whole  fleet,  which  the  gen- 
eral led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  currenl 
of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  ene- 
mies who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered. 
As  soon  as  they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was 
instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge ;  one  of  the  towers,  with  two 
hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the  assailants 
shouted  victory ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Beli- 
sarins  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his  offi- 
cers. He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his 
operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town ;  and  he  had  fixed 
his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station 
of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immovable ;  while 
the  youthful  ardor  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  a  superior  enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumor  of  his  defeat 
was  hastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Belisarius:  he  paused; 
betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of 
surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to 
save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the  only  harbor 
which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his 
mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever ;  and  Rome 
was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of 
Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  imbittered  the 
national  hatred :  the  Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously  driven 
from  Rome ;  Pelagius,  the  archdeacon,  returned  without  success 
from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sidlian  bishop, 
tho  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his 
hands,  £>r  daring  to  utter  fiilsehoods  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service 
from  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chant at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Four 
Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their  companions  slept,  and  their 
ofiiders  were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall, 
and  secretly  proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his 
Iroops  into  the  city.    The  oflei  was  entertained  with  cold- 
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ness  and  sispicion;  they  returned  in  safety ;  they  twiee 
repeated  their  visit;  the  place  vfaB  twice  examined;  the 
conspiracy  was  known  and  disregarded;  and  do  sooner  had 
Totila  conisented  to  the  attempt^  than  they  unbarred  the  Asi- 
narian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Qoths.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehendve  of 
treachery  or  ambush;  but  the  troops  of  Beesas,  with  their 
leader,  had  already  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed 
to  disturb  their  retreat,  he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight 
eould  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The 
patricians,  who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basil- 
iuB,  <fec^  accompanied  the  governor;  their  brethren,  among 
whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Peter:  but  the 
assertion,  that  only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the 
capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  nar- 
rative or  of  his  text  As  soon  as  daylight  had  displayed  the 
entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  but  while  he  prayed 
at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon 
Pelagius"  stood  before  him,  with  the  Gospels  in  his  band. 
"O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant"  "Pelagius,"  said 
Totila,  with  an  insulting  smile,  *^  your  pride  now  condescends 
to  become  a  suppliant"  ^I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the 
prudent  archdeacon ;  *^  God  has  now  made  us  your  subjects, 
and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency." 
At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved 
inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most 
precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold 
and  silver;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  labored  with  so 
much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In 
this   revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls 

^'  During  the  loug  exile,  ana  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman 
church  was  governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D 
650)  by  tlie  pope  Pelagius,  who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  predecessor.  See  the  original  Uves  of  the  popes  under 
the  name  of  Aiiastasius,  (Muratori,  Script  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  ilL  P. 
L  p.  130, 131,)  who  relates  sevend  curious  incidents  of  the  sieges  ef 
Rome  and  the  wars  of  Italr. 
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tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  spumed  or  reliered^  wan- 
dered in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the 
gates  of  their^  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusti- 
ciana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius, 
had  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
£uHine,  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the  report^ 
that  she  had  prompted  the  people  tS  overthrow  the  statues 
of  ihe  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not 
respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive 
of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations, 
to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to 
reproach  the  senate,  as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  peijury, 
folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates 
and  honors  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of  his 
arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt ;  and  the  sen- 
ators repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  circular  letters  to 
their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to 
enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate 
their  lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city  which 
had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories,  he  appeared 
inexorable :  one  third  of  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were 
demolished  by  his  command;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to 
consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  &tal  decree,  that  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and 
temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execu- 
tion ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  delight  of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded, 
by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  orna- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  or  the  ^rest  pledge  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Belisarius  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed 
an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
ana  occupied  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Garganus'*  one  of  th<s 


**  Mount  Garganus,  now  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nft 
fiiaa,  runs  three  hundred  stadia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  (Sirab.  ^  tL  ^ 
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CMiipt  of  HannibaL^  The  senators  were  dnigged  in  his  trains 
and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania:  the 
cttizeos,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispers^  in  exile ; 
and  during  forty  days  Borne  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and 
dreary  solitude. 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
which,  according  to  the  events  the  public  opinion  would  apply 
the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of 
Totila,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of 
A  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 
progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space 
of  the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the 
Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the  love  of  theii 
country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were 
sent  a  second  time  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as 
&r  as  they  had  been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired 
with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was  restored ; 
iron  spikes'^  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highways  to 
annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not 
suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan 
rampart  of  hSs  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  ap- 
proach. The 'Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general 
assaults;    they  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops;   the  royal 

486,)  and  in  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles, 
and  church,  of  St  Michael  the  archangel  Horace,  a  native  of  Apu- 
lia or  Lucania,  had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Oarganus  laboring  and 
bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty  coast,  (Carm.  il 
«,  Epist  ii.  i.  201.) 

"I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Pu- 
nic quarters  were  long  and  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arpi,  (T.  Liv. 
XJiu,  9,  12,  xxiv.  8,  <&c) 

y  Totila  ....  Romam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  muros,  domos 
aliq^uantas  igni  comburens,  ac  omnes  Romanorum  res  in  prsdam  ac 
copit,  hos  ipsos  Komanos  in  Campaniam  captivos  abduxit    Post  quam 
devastationem,  zl.  autamp  lius  dies,  Roma  niit  ita  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi 
hominum,  nisi  {nulla  f)  bestiss  morarentur,  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  54.) 

"  The  tribtdi  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  tha 
ground,  the  three  others  erect  or  adverse,  (Procopius,  Gothic.  L  iii.  & 
24.  Just.  Lipsius,  Poliorcetuv,  L  y.  c  3.)  The  metaphor  was  borrowed 
from  the  tribnli,  {land-eattroptt^  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  common 
m  Italy,  (Martin,  ad  Virgil  Georgia  i.  168  vol  ii.  p.  83.) 
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standard  bad  almost  &lleQ  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fjEime  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of 
his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieye,  had 
been  performed  by  the  Roman  general:  it  remained  only 
that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable 
effort,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The 
indolence,  perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised 
his  enemies,  and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities 
of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself 
into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by 
Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  con- 
querors. In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against 
the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished  by  tbe 
delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  offi- 
cers. He  reposed  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the 
full  assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were 
guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery 
or  weakness;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  hr  the  relief  of 
Ruscianum,  or  Rossano,'*  a  fortress  sixty,  furlongs  from  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken* 
refuge.  In  the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they,  approached  the  shore ;  but 
they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the  landing-place 
defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Go^  im- 
patient for  battle.  The  conqueror  oi  Italy  retired  with  ^  sigh, 
and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  .till  AntO' 
nina,  who  had  been  sent,  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succors, 
obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his 
return. 

The  five  last  campai^s  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy 
of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded 
by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the 
coast,  without  daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  aecept 
the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet,  in  the  ju<^- 
ment  of  the  few  who  could  dScriminate  counsels  from  events, 


*•  Ruscia,  the  navale  Thuriorum,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of 
«zty  stadia  to  Ruscianum,  Bossano,  an  archbishopric  withoat  suffira- 
fans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is^now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Oori« 
fliano,  (Biedesel,  Travels  into  Magna  Gr«eda  and  Sicily,  p.  16dT*17U 
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•od  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execution^  he  appeared 
a  more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the 
season  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings 
before  the  throne  of  Justinian.  The  valor  of  Belisarius  was 
not  ciiilled  by  age :  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience ; 
but  the  moral  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The  parsimony 
or  poverty  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression 
of  Ravenna^  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  era* 
pire ;  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that 
mjured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  some 
times  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her 
breast  Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood,  that  riches, 
in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal 
merit  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his 
honor  for  the  public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the 
spoil  to  his  private  emolument  The  hero  had  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  dagger  of  conspiracy  '* 
awaited  his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honors,  Arta- 
ban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the 
ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Prasjecta,  the  emperor-s 
niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer ;  but  the  u  ipedi- 
roent  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flat- 
tery; |nd  the  service  in  which  he  gloried  had  proved  him 
capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Jus- 
tinian was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution 
till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the 
revenge,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the 
assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communications  and  honest  con- 
fessions: Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by 
the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained 
them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned 

>*  This  eoaspiracjr  is  related  by  Prooopins  (Qothic  L  ill  c.  81,  82) 
with  such  freeoom  and  candor,  ihak  the  liberty  of  tho  Anecdotes  ((ivet 
him  nothing  to  add. 
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their  flagitioiiB  attempt  against  his  torcme  and  life.  If  the 
emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must.  cordia].y  enibraoe  a 
friend  whose  Victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  wais 
endeared  to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstances  of  their 
common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the 
high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfuUy  yielded 
the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of 
the  Romans.'*  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  wife ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection 
became  less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had 
removed  the  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina,  their  daughter, 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anasta- 
sius,  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of  the  empress," 
whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  consummation  of  their 
youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  the 
parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honor,  perhaps  her  hap- 
piness, were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling  mother, 
who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptiaJs  before  they  had  been  rati 
fied  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  diurch.'* 

Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged, 
and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ra- 
venna, Ancona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  and 
when  Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  ot 

'*  The  honors  of  BelUarios  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secre- 
tary, (Procop.  Qoth.  L  iii.  c.  85,  L  iv.  c  21.)  This  title  of  irparnyoi  is 
iU  traii8late<]C  at  least  in  tluB  instance,  by  prsfectos  pratorio ;  and  to 
a  military  character,  magister  militam  is  more  proper  and  applicable, 
(Diicange,  Gloss.  Gr»c^.  1458, 1459.) 

*^  Alemaimus,  (ad  Hist  Arcanum,  p.  68,)  Ducaoge,  (FamilisB  By 
zant  p.  98,)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist  Juris  Cirilis,  p.  434,)  all  three 
represent  Anastasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Theodora ;  and 
their  opinion  firtdy  reposes  on  the  unambignoos  testimony  of  Proco- 
pins,  (Aneodot  a  4,  5, — dvyarptSat  twice  repeated.)  And  yet  I  will 
renoark,  1.  lliat  in  the  year  547,  Theodora  could  sarcely  have  a  grand- 
son of  the  age  of  puberty ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this 
daughter  and  her  husband ;  and,  8.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bas* 
tarcb,  and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  heir  appa 
rent  of  the  empire. 

*'  The  ifia^jULvay  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return,  are 
manifeeted  dwapaKaXixtt^,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  anthof 
flf  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  4,  5.)  The  desi^  of  Antonina  were  fiEivored  by 
ikm  flnctoating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  ?aw  of  marriage 
■Ml  divoroe,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versatilior,  (Heineodca,  Elemeai 
foil  CiviL  ad  Ordinem  Pandect  P.  iv.  Ka  233.) 
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France,  lie  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of 
Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Homan  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  brayest  soldiers  had 
been  left  to  defend  the  capital  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monop- 
oly, they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  Justinian, 
by  a  deputation  of  the  dergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was 
pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  ofiSoer  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved 
their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  find- 
ing an  easy  conquest,  enooimtered  a  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss,  of  the 
port  and  of  all  maritime  suppties.  The  siege  of  Home  would 
perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the 
Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen 
to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the 
Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they  sUently  opened 
the  gate  of  St  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city ; 
and  the  fiying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could 
reach  the  harbor  of  Centumcellse.  A  soldier  trained  in  the 
school  of  BeliBarius,  Paul  of  Oilida,  retired  with  four  hundred 
men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Goths  ;  but 
they  felt  the  approach  of  fitmine ;  and  their  aversion  to  the 
taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the 
event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit 
insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation ;  they  retrieved 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by 
enlistiug  in  the  service  of  Totila;  their  chie&,  who  pleaded  a 
laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the  East, 
were  dismissed  with  honor ;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.*  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of 
destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome,*'  which  he  now  respected  as 
the  seat  of  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were 
restored  to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  lib 
erally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhibited 

^*  The  Romans  were  etiU  attached  to  the  monuineDts  of  th^  aooes- 
tors ;  and  according  to  Procopins,  (Ghoth.  L  ir.  c  22,)  the  gallery  of 
Maeaa,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
preserved  entire  in  the  namdHOf  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  L  vil  c  9,  p.  466.  Donatas,  Boma 
Antiqua,  t  iv.  e,  13,  p.  884,)  Bat  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  4f  tlut 
rtlie. 
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the  equestrian  games  of  the  drcus.  Whilst  he  amused  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred  vetisels  were  prepared 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  The  citios  of  Rh^um 
and  Tar^itum  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  <%ject 
of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of 
its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite 
number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  searooast  of  Greece  was 
visited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys.'^  The  Qoths 
were  landed  in  Coreyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus ; 
diey  advanced  as  far  as  Nioopolis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus 
and  Dodona,**  once  funons  by  die  oracle  of  Jove.  In  every 
step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to  Justinian 
the  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace :  but  he  neglected 
the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  dis- 
appointed, in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions. 
From  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperor  was  awakened  by 
the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared 
before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy. 
In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  ais  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily, 
under  the  conduct  of  Liberius;  but  his  youUif  and  want  of 


^*  In  these  seaa  Procopius '  searched  without  success  for  the  Isle  of 
Calypso.  He  was  shown,  at  Phseacia,  or  Gocyra,  the  petrified  ship  of 
Ulyises,  (Odyss.  ziii  IftS ;)  bat  he  found  it  a  recait  fiibric  of  many 
stones,  dedicated,  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius,  (L  iv.  o.  22.)  fiu- 
stathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

'*  II  D'AnviIIe  (M6moires  de  TAcad  torn,  zzzil  p.  513 — 628)  illus- 
trates the  Gulf  of  Ambracia;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of 
Dodona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  Imown  than  the  wilds  of 
America.* 

*  On  the  site  of  Dodoqa  compare  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  tqI.  U.  p. 
173 ;  Col.  Leake'0  Nbrthem  Greece,  toI.  it.  p.  163 ;  and  a  dissertation  by  the 
present  bisbop  of  Lichfield  (Br.  Btttler)  in  the  appeoidsc  to  Haghes's  Travels, 
voli.  1>..511.— M. 

t  Tbis  is  a  singular  mistake.  Prooopins  calls  hirn  toxo^royipcis.  Gibbon 
must  have  hastily  caught  at  his  inexpericQcef  and  concluded  that  it  mast 
have  been  from  yo^th.  Loid  Mahob  has  pdint^  oiit  this  error,  p.  idh.  I 
shotdd  add  that  ix.  the  last  4to.  edition,  corrected  by  Gibbon,  it  stands 
"wantofyoath  and  6XperiehoiB;"-^lmt-Gibboii  can  scarcely  have  i| 
•ich  a  phrase. — M. 

VOL.  IV, — ^M 
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experience  were  afterwards  disooYered,  and  befcxe  he  toocfaed 
the  shores  of  the  isUud  he  was  overtaken  hj  his  snocenor 
In  the  place  of  Liberius,  the  conspirator  Artabon  was  raised 
from  a  prison  to  military  honors ;  in  the  pions  presunption, 
that  gratitude  wonld.  animate  his  valor  and  fortify  his  alle* 
giaooe.    Belisarins  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  ianrels,  hot 
the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Ger- 
manus,"  the  empercM^s  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had 
been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.    Theodcxa 
had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  mar 
riage  of  his  children,  and  the  testament  of  his  brother;  and 
although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameleBB,  Justinian  was 
displeined  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  maleoontents.    The  life  of  G^ermanns  was  a  lesson  of 
implicit  obedience:  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  namt» 
and  character  in  the  Actions  of  the  circus :  ihe  gravity  of  his 
manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness;   and  his 
riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving 
friends.    His  valor  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sdavo 
nians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebds  <^  Africa :  Ihe  first  repot 
of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  and  h« 
was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  woul/ 
abandon,  <>n  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.    His  second 
marriage  with  Malasontha,  the  granddaughter  of  Theodorio 
endeared  Germanus  to  the   €roths  themselves;    and    the? 
marched  with  reluctance  against  the  frither  of  a  royal  in&nt 
the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.*^    A  splendid  allow 
ance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general  contributes^ 
his  private  fortune:  his  two  sons  were  popular  and  active 
and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies 
the  expectation  of  mankind.    He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :   the  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary 
service ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  axJ 


M 


See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  the  puUic  (Vandal.  L  ii,  &  16,  l^T^  II 
Goth  L  ill  0.  81,  82)  and  private  histcny,  (Anecdot  c.  5.)  and  those  ol 
his  BOO  Jostin,  in  Agathias,  (L  iv.  p.  180, 181.)  Notwithstanding  ac 
ambigaous  expression  of  Jomandes,  fratri  suo,  Alemannns  has  proved 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brother. 
'^  Conjtmcta  Anidormn  gens  cum  Amal&  stirpe  spem  adhuc  utri- 
-  ffeneris  promittit^  ( Jomande%  c.  60»  p.  7a&)  He  wrote  at  Ra 
Sefore  the  death  of  TotihL 
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liberality  attracted  th«  aid  df  the  Barbarians.*  The  Romanf 
fcdvaDeed  to  Sardica ;  an  armj  d  Sdavonians  fled  before  tbeii 
knarch ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs 
loi  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet 
the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  con- 
tinued to  act  with  energy  and  effect  The  maritinoie  towns. 
Anoona,  Crotona,  Centumoelli^  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila. 
Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Qothic 
navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  tw« 
fleets  were  almost  equal,  fortynaeven  to  fifty  gaQejs  :  the  vie- 
tory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  sh^  were  so  clmely  grappled,  tiiat  only 
twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict 
They  affected  te  depredate  an  element  in  whidb  they  were 
unskilled ;  but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a 
maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the  do- 
minion of  the  land.'* 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to 
smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  command  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  given  to  a  eunudi.  But  the  eunuch 
Narses'*  is  ranked  among  the  few  who  have  rescued  that 
unhappy  name  irom  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A 
feeble,  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior,  ffis  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management 
of  the  loom  and  distaff  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the 
service  of  female  luxury ;  but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he 
secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning 
mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied 
in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the  emperor,  Justinian 
listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of 
his  chamberlain    and    private    treasurer.**    The    talents  of 


'*  The  thira  dooc  of  Procopius  is  tenniiutted  by  the  death  of  Ger- 
manus,  (Add.  L  iy.  c  28,  24,  25,  26.) 

"  Prooopios  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Qothic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (L  It.  c.  21,  26 — 36.)  A  splendid  scene  Ainong 
the  six  subjeets  of  epic  poetry  whidi  Tasso  revolved  in  his  mind,  hi 
hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Karaeay 
(Haylev's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  10.) 

**  Tfce  eoimtry  of  Narses  is  tmknown,  smce  he  most  not  be  co» 


*  See  note  31,  p.  268^11. 
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Naises  trere  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embasEoes:  he 
led  an  anny  into  Italy  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  ^enioa 
of  Belisarius.  Twelve  yean  aflber  his  return,  the  ennudi  was 
chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  had  been  left  imperfect 
by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals. .  Instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared  that,  unless  he 
were  armed,  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent 
to '  risk  his'  own  glory  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian 
granted  to. the  favorite  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the 
hero':  the  Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and. the 
preparations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  maj€»ty  of  the 
empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his 
hand,  to  collect  magazine,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms 
and  horses,  to  -discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the 
fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The  troops  of  G«r- 
manus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies 
were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch 
Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards'^  satined  or  surpassed 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred of  his  bravest  warriors,{  who  were  followed  by  three 

founded  with  the  PeraarmemaD.*  Prq^ius  etryles  him  (Goth,  i  il 
a  18)  0afft\iKviw  ;^pi}iidr(0y  rauia^  s  Paul  Wamefnd,' (L  il  c.  S,:p.  '776,) 
Chartularius :  MarcelliDus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.  Id  an  in- 
scription on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  Ez-consnl;  Ez-prseposi- 
tu8»  Oubiculi  Patridus,  (Masodu,  HiH.  of  the  Germans,  1.  zLii.  a  25^ 
The  law  of  Theodoalixi  against  enmichB  was  obsolete  or  abolished, 
Jk.nnotation  xx.,)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted  in 
\ill  vigor,  (Procop.  L  iv.  c.  21.)  . 

•*  Paul  Wamcfrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the 
fucoDr,  service,  and  honorable  dismission  of  his  countrymen — ^reipub- 
ac89  BomansB  adversus  smukM  adjutores  faeraat^^(l.  il  c  i  p.  '774,  edit 
Grot.)  I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  cud  not  lead 
his  subjects  in  person.f 

*  Lord  Mahon  supposes  them  both  to  hare  been  Fersarmemans.  Notfl^ 
p,  256. — M-  • 

t  The  Lombards  were  stilT  at  war  with  the  Gtepidss.  See  Procop.  Goth, 
lib.  iv.  p.  25.— M. 

%  (Sibbon  has  blindly  fbllowed  the  translatkm  of  Maltrefus:  Biis  milla 
ducentos — ^while  the  original  Greek  says  expressly  ircvraxoeftft^r  re  «ral  itaxt' 
Xiovf,  (Ck>th.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.)  In  like  maimer.. (p.  266,)  be.  draws  volunteers 
&om  Germany,  on  the  authority  <^  Cousin,  who,  in  one  place,  has  mistaken 
Germanus  f  jr  G^rmania.  Yet  only  a  fcAv  pages  farther  we  find  Gibbon 
loadly  condemning  the  French  and  Latin .  readers  of  Proco^ias.  Lord 
Mahon,  p.  403.  The  first  of  these  errors  remaics  uncorrected  in  the  new 
•dition  6i  the  Byzantiiie8.-^M. 
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thonsttid  of  thdr  martial  attendants.  Three  thoust^nd  Heruli 
fought  on  horaeback  under  Fhilemuth,  their  native  chief;  and 
the  noUe  Aratus,  who  adopted  the  manners  and  discipline 
ef  Rome,  conducted  a  band  c^  veterans  of  the  same  nation, 
Dagisiheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the  Huns; 
and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the  great  king,  was 
conspicuous  bj  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  ms  faithful  Per* 
sians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  Ibrtunes  of  theii 
prince.*'  Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  niore 
absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous 
and  gallant  army  from  FhilippppoUs  to  Salona,  from  whence 
he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the.  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  con* 
fines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was  checked.  The  East  could 
not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of 
men  and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  t£e  general  confusion, 
had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused 
a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  •  station 
of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Gothic  forces;  and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread 
th^  adjacent  country  with  the  M  of  woods  and  the  inundation 
of  waib&rs"  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of  experience  pro- 
posed a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance  of  rashness ;  that 
the  Boman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively 
cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Ti- 
mavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  Ml  into  the 
Adriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in 
the  dty,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
marching  towards  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting 
enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state ; 
the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account;  and 


*'  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  ion  of  the  blind  2^smea,  saved  by. 
compassioD,  and  edncated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  ino- 
tives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity,  (Ftocop.  Persic.  Lie  2d.) 

"  In  the  tune  of  Aug^ustiis,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  wasle 
from  Aquileia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses. Man  has  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivate^ 
since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanlred.  See  the  leamed  re 
■eardies  of  Muratori,  (Antiquitat  Italia  Medii  MyI  torn,  i  dissert 
Bd.  p.  253,  264,)  fir)m.yitruvius,  Strabo,  Herodian,  old  charterer  and 
local  Knowledge. 
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the  nadons,  untrained  to  discipline  or  fatigue,  might  h$ 
rashlj  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or 
against  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might 
have  tempered  the  ardor  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious  Ihat 
the  dergj  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution : 
he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of.  treason ;  and  he 
resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  th^  chance  of  a  day, 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant  danger 
and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In 
his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman  general  chastised  the 
garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  reentered  the  flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond 
the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might 
have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.**  The  Gotbs  were 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  l&me,  they  advanced  with- 
out delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  fur- 
longs, between  Tagina'*  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.** 
The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer,  not  of  peace, 
but  of  pafdon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  declared  his 
resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  '^  What  day,"  said  the  messen- 
ger, "will  you  ^  for  the  combat?"  "The  eighth  day," 
replied  Totila;  but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to 

**  The  FhumniaQ  wtLj,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itioeraries,  and 
the  best  modem  maps,  by  D'Anville,  (Analyse  de Tltalie,  p.  147---162,) 
may  be  thus  stated:  Rome  to  Nami,  51  Roman  miles ;  Terni,  67 ; 
Spoleto,  75;  I^)ligiK),  88;  Nocera,  108;  Cagli,  142;  Intercisa,  157; 
Fossombrone,  160;  Fano,  176;  Peearo,  184;  Rnoio,  208— about  189 
Eofflish  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila ;  but  Wes* 
selling  (Itinerar.  p.  614)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  TaginaSf  the  un- 
known  appellation  of  Ptaniat,  eieht  miles  from  Nocera. 

**  TaginsB,  or  rather  Tadinae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  the  bish- 
opric of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plun,  was  unit- 
ed, in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Fossato,  the  camp ;  Capraitt, 
OajM-ea;  ^osfio,  Busta  Oallormn.  Bee  Cluverins,  (Italia  Antiqua,L 
il  c.  6,  ^  615,  616,  617,)  Lucas  Holstenius,  (Annotat  ad  Cluver.  p. 
85,  86,)  Guazzesi,  (Dissertat  p.  177 — 217,  a  professed  inquiry,)  and 
the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  byLe 
Maire  and  Magini. 

**  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458 ;  and  the  consul 
Dedus,  by  doToting  his  own  life,  aasnr«  d  the  triumph  of  his  country 
and  Ills  colleague  Fabius,  (T.  JAw.  z.  28,  29.)  Prooofuus  ascribes  to 
Oamillns  the  yictory  of  the  Btuta  Gallctwn  ;  and  his  error  is  branded 
by  Clwerius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Grsecorum  nugaiuenta. 
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nirprise  a  foe,  saspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Ten  thousand  Henili  and  Lombards,  of  approved  valor  and 
doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings 
was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans;  the  right  was 
guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by 
6fieen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper  station 
tt  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line, 
fi3[pressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance  of 
victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the 
guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  mili- 
tary virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  combat  they  drew 
an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  cour- 
age of  fifty  archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against 
three  successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  dis- 
tance only  of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary 
food,  without  unloosing  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the 
bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge;  and  it 
was  delayed  by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  succors  of 
two  thousand  Qoths.  While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruit- 
less treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  Warrior.  His  armor  was  enchased  with  gold ; 
his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind:  he  cast  his  lance 
into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the 
left;  threw  himself  backwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and 
inanaged  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the 
equestrian  school.  As  soon  as  the  succors  had  arrived,  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private 
soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  a  battle.  The  first  line  of  cav- 
alry advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were 
soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the 
adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted 
from  either  side  by  the  volleys  of  four  thousand  archers. 
Their  ardor,  and  even  their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a 
dose  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their 
lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments 
of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans  and  their 
Barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed 
their  eflbrts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prise  of 
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Bupefior  braverj.  The  Gothic  cavahy  was  astonished  and 
disordered,  pressed  and  broken;  and  the  line  of  in&ntry, 
instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or  opening  their  intervals, 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thou* 
sand  of  the  Groths  were  slaughtered  without  naeroy  in  th« 
field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over* 
taken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidss.  "  Spare  the  king 
of  Italy,"  *  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  strudc  his  lance 
through  the  body  of  Tbtila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged 
by  the  faithful  Goths :  they  transported  their  dying  monafdi 
seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace;  and  his  last 
moments  were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb ;  but 
the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld 
the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems, 
and  his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  triumph.'^ 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of 
victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,**  he 
praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Iiombards.  The  villages 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages;  they 
Tavished  matrons  and  yiigins  on  the  altar;  their  ratieat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces, 
who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  vic- 
torious eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  GK>ths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  oft^i 
the  complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host  Round  the 
wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned  to  himself^  and  to  each 
of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack,  while  he  silently 
marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neithei 
the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Justinian  once 
more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reigu.  had 
been  five  times  taken  and  recovered.***     But  the  deliveracce 

*^  Tkeophanes,  Chron.  p.  198.    Hist  Miscell.  L  xvi.  p.  108. 

**  Evogrius,  L  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to 
Narses  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle,  (Paul  Diacoo.  1.  il  c  8,  p^ 
776.) 

•*  'Ettc    rooTov  ^aat'XsvovTQi   rd  irc^nrov  laXa.      [Procop.   Gotb.  lib.  iv. 


•  «*Dog,  wilt  thoa  strike  thy  Lord?"  was  the  more  cfaoracteristie  es 
of  the  Gothic  youth,    Procop.  lib.  iv.  p.  33.— M. 
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of  Romo  was  the  last  ctdamitj  of  the  Roman  people.  Fhe 
Barbarian ,  allies  of  Naises  too  frequently  confounded  the 
privileges  of  peace  and  war.  The  despair  of  the  flying  Goths 
found  some  consdadon  in  sanguinary  revenge;  and  three 
hundred,  youths  of  the  noblest  &milies,  who  had  been  sent  as 
hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain ,  by  the  suc^ 
cesser  of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful 
lesson  of  .the .  vicissitude  of  human  afiSurs.  Of  the  senators 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  cotintry,  some  were 
rescued  by  an  officer  of  BeUsarius,  and  transported  from 
Campania  to  Sicily ;  while  otheis  were  too  guilty  to  confide 
in  the  demleacy  cf  Justinian^  or  too  poor  to  provide  borses 
for  thdr  escape  to  the  searshore.  Their  brethren  languished 
five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile:  the  victory  of 
Narses  revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  pr^atnre  return  to  the 
metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ;  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician^'  blood. 
After  a  period  of  tiiirteen  c^tiiries,  the  institution  of  Romulus 
expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  stiil  assumed  the  title  of 
fi^iators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public 
eounci];  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years, 
and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  ac^citing  an  audieiice^ 
as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  seniite !  *^ 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive*  .  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retir^  beyond,  the  Fo;  and  Teias  was  imanimonsly  chosen 
to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  pur- 
chase, the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  for  the 
public  safety,  the  riches  whkdi  had  beat  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Favia.  The  residue  of  the  voyal  treasure  was 
guarded  by  his  brother  Aligem,  at  Cumsa,  in  Campania ;  but 
dke  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  arms  of  Parses.    Fr(»n  the  Alps  to  the  foot 

p.88.]  In  the  year  &8d  by  Belrarii^,  in  646  by  Totila,  in  64f7  by  Bel 
isariuB,  in  549  by  Totila,  and  in  552  by  N^arsee.  Maltretns  had  ioad^ 
vertcnily  translated  sextum;  a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts: 
but  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  Cotiain,  with  a  train  of  Frendi  and 
Latin  readers,  have  Mien  into  the  snare. 

*^  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius,  (L  iii.  c.  26,  L  iv.  c.  24,) 
whioh,  with  some  eollateral  hints  from  Miu*eellinaa  ahd  Jocnandea, 
Illustrate  the  state  of  the  exmrin^  senate.     .      ;     ' 

^K  See,  in  the  example  of  TrusiaSk  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  firagnMa 
•f  PolyUua,  (£x6^rpi  Lega^  xsvii,  p.  92'7>  998^)  a  cioioiia  pictiife'Qf  a 
rayal  slaye. 
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of  Momit  VesnviiiB,  the  Gothic  knig,  by  rapid  and  secret 
mardieB,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  eloded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  cbiefe,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
biuiks  of  the  Samns  or  Draco,**  which  flows  from  Naceria  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies: 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  frnitkas  oomhata, 
and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post  till  he  was  deserted 
by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant 
steps  he  ascended  the  Lackuian  mount)  where  the  physicians 
of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  thdr  patienls  ion 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.^  But  the  Goths  soon 
embvoed  a  more  generous  resolution :  to  descrad  the  hill,  to 
dismiss  their  horMs,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession 
of  freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  beanng  in  his 
right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left:  with 
the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with 
the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  eveiy  hand  was 
ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a  combat  of  many 
hours,  his  left  arm  was  &tigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve  jave- 
lins which  hung  from  his  shield.  Witiiont  moving  from  his 
ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendsAits  for  a  fresh  buckler  j  but  in  the  moment  while  his 
side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart  He  fell; 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  prodaimed  to  the  nations 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of 
his  death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who  had 
sworn  to  perish  with  tiieir  leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  de- 
scended on  the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their  arms.  The  com- 
bat was  renewed  with  the  return  of  l^t,  and  maintained  with 
unabated  vigor  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The  re- 
pose of  a  second  ni^ht^  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of 
their  bravest  chami>ions,  determined  the  surviving  Goths  to 
accept  the  fiur  capitulation  which  the  prudence  of  Narses 

^  The  Apixav  of  Froodpius  (Goth.  L  It.  e.  86)  is  evidently  the  Sar- 
nus.  The  text  is  aociued  or  altered  by  the  nuih  violenoe  of  Oluyeriti^ 
(L  iv.  c.  a,  p.  1156 :)  but  OamiUo  Pellegritii  of  Naples  (Difleorsi  sopra 
la  OswpsMis  Felice,  p^  S80,  881)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or  Dracoo- 
oello. 

**  Qalen  (de  Method  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Oluver.  L  ir.  c  8,  p.  1169, 
1160)  doBcribes  the  loity  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk,  of  Mount  Lao- 
larias»  whoM  medidnal  benefits  were  equally  known  and  sotight  in  the 
liSM  ef  Symmadina  (L  vi  ej^st  18)  and  Oaasiodoras,  (Tar.  xL  la) 
ffethmg  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  the  town  oiLfktrt, 
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was  inclined  to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternative  of 
residing  in  Italy,  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  of 
departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of 
some  independent  country.^^  Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile 
was  alike  rejected  by  one  thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away 
befi>re  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat 
to  ths  walls  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of 
Aligern  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his 
brother :  a  strong  and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  wiih 
a  single  arrow  the  armor  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and 
his  military  conduct  defended  Cumae  ^  above  a  year  a§|^tnst 
the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  industry  had  scooped  tiie 
Sibyl's  cave  ^'  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combustible  materials 
were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall 
and  tha  gate  of  Cumae  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins 
formed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment 
of  a  rock  Aligern  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly 
surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it 
more  honorable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses,  than  the  slave  of 
the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general 
separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Lucca  sus- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  siege  :  and  such  was  the  humanity 
or  the  prudence  of  Nanses,  f£at  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  Hves  of 
their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety;  and 
their  grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countrymen.*'^ 

^  Boat  (torn,  zi  p.  2,  <kc.)  conTeys  to  his  &.Torite  Bavaria  this  rem- 
nant of  Gbtlis,  who  Dy  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  TJri,  or 
restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gothland,  (Masooo,  Amiot  xzl) 

**  I  leave  Sca%er  (Animadvera.  in  Euseb.  p.  69)  and  Sabnaslaa 
(Exercitat  Plinian.  p,  61,  62)  to  c[iiarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cmnas, 
the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  m  Italy,  (Strab.  L  v.  p.  8'72,  Velleius 
Paterculns,  I  i  c.  4,)  already  vacant  in  «fuvenal*8  time,  (Satir.  iiL,)  and 
now  in  ruins. 

*'  Agathias  (L  I  a  21)  settles  the  Sibyrs  cave  under  the  wall  of 
GumsB :  he  a^ees  with  Servius,  (ad  L  vi.  iEneid ;)  nor  can  I  perceive 
why  their  opmion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor 
of  Virgil,  (torn,  ii  p^  660,  661.>  In  tirbe  memft  secreta  religio  1  But 
Cnmce  was  not  yet  built;  ana  the  lines  (L  vi.  96,  97)  would  become 
ridiculous,  if  Mneaa  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

*^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  86th  diapter  of  the 
fourth  boDk  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the 
history  of  Agathia&  We  must  now  relmqnish  the  fttfttftsman  and  sol- 
dier, to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician^  (L  i^  p^  11,  L  ii 
p.  51,  edit  Loivro.) 
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Before  Luoca  bad  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  new  delage  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandscn 
of  (yloyis,  reigned  over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental  Franks. 
The  guardians  of  Theodebald  entertained  with  coldness  and 
reluctanoe  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassa- 
dors. But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid 
counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buccelin,** 
the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  tlie 
Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five  thousand  Germans  descended  in 
the  autumn  from  the  Rhsetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan. 
The  ^anguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po, 
under  the  conduct  of  Folcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly 
conceived  that  personal  bravery  wafrthe  sole  duty  and  merit 
of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without  order  or  precau- 
tion along  the  ^milian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  sud- 
denly rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma ;  his  troops  were 
surprised  and  routed ;  but  their  leader  r^sed  to  fly ;  declar- 
ing to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chie&,  decided  the  fluctuating  and 
rebellious  temper  of  the  Goihs ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of 
their  deUverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the  cities  which  still 
resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror  of 
Italy  opened  a  firee  passage  to  the  irresistible  t<»rent  of  Bar- 
barians. They  passed  under  the  walls .  of  Cesena,  and  an- 
swered b^  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligem,f  that 
the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labor  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  s^ill 
and  valor  of  Parses  himself,  who  sailed  from  Rimini  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine 
of  their  march.  On  the  confines  of  Samnium  the  two  broth- 
ers divided  their  forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin 
assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  ;  with 
Ihe  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria.   They  followed  the  (x>ast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

t*  Among  the  fiibulous  exploits  of  Bacoelin,  he  discomfited  and 
ilew  Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  <&a  See  in  the  Historians 
of  France,  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn,  il  L  iiL  c.  82,  p.  203,)  and  Aimoki^ 
(toouiii.  1.  il  de  Gestis  Francorum,  c.  23,  p.  69.)  ^ 

*'.    .    .  rk^  v\tirrar  VapvStt  fttjifojilvw  (tot  Tils  i0ov\(as,    Agathtu. 

1,  after  the  gairender  of  OoaaB,  had  been  aent  to  Cniwil  kf 
Agarhiaa.— M> 
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Adriatic,  as  far  as  Rh^um  and  Otranto,  and  tho  extreoM 
lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  progress. 
The  Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented 
themselves  with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But 
the  churches  which  their  piety  had  spared,,  were  stripped  by 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  ihe  Alamanni,  who  sacrificed  horses' 
heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers ;  **  they 
melted  or  pro&ned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  rains  of 
shrines  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  fiiithfuL 
Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lotiiaire  by  avarice. 
The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom ;  the  latter, 
after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succors,  returned  by 
the  same  road  to  d^)osit%i8  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  th^r  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of 
cUmate  and  contagion  of  disease :  the  Germans  revelled  in  the 
vintage  of  Italy;  and  their  own  intemperance  avenged,  in 
some  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
guarded  the  ciEties,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours 
had  not  been  consumed  in  idknesd.  By  the  command,  and 
after  the  example,  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their 
ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps 
and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  .thousand  Franlu  and  Alamanni, 
slowly  movedr  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower 
the  bridge  of  Casilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of 
the  Vulturnus,.and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a 
rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle  <^  wagons,  whose  wheels 
were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return 
of  Lothaire;  ignorant,  alas!  that  his  brother  could  never 
— »■«  111        .III      I    ■  ■    ■ Ill  1^— i»»»— »^i^ 

**  Agathias  notices  their  superstitioa  in  a  philosophic  toi}«,  G«  i-  P 
18.)  At  Zng,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  618 : 
St  Oolumhan  and  St  Gaul  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country ; 
and  the  latter  founded  a  hermitage,  wMch  has  sweUed-  into  an  eoclesi* 
astical  principality  and  a  populous  dty,  the  seat  of  freedom  and  con^ 
mercc. 


*  A  hody  of  Lothaire's  troops  was  defeated  near  Fwao,  some  were  drivon 
down  pracipices  into  the  sea,  others  fled  to  the  camp ;  many  prisoners  seized 
Ike  OBportoait&of  maldn^  their  escape;  and  the  Barbarian*  lost  most  9i 
fktlk  booty  in  their  precipitate  retreat    Agathias. — ^M. 
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Mliini,  and  tbat  Uie  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  strange  disease**  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Benacns, 
between  Trent  and  Verona.  '  The '  banners  of  Narses  soon 
approached  the  Vultumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anx' 
iously  fixed  on  the  ev^nt  of  this  final  contest  Perhaps  the 
talents  of  the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumnlt  of  a  battle.  His 
skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Barbarian, 
deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  him 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed, 
a  servant,  for  some  trivial  firalt,  was  silled  by  his  master,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  HerulL  The  justice  or  .passion  of  Nar- 
ses was  awakened :  he  summoned  the  offender  to  his  presence, 
and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master  had  not  infringed  the 
laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt  the 
indignity ;  they  halted :  but  the  Roman  general,  without  sooth- 
ing their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called  aloud,  as 
the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unites  they  hastened  to  occupy 
their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honor  of  the  victory.  Bis 
troops  were  disposed*^  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and 
slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp- 
pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  'Bolid  wedge. 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them 
with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass 
their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  consisted 
of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side ;  and 
they  used,  as  their  weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet  land 
a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat, 
or  at  a  short  distance.    The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers,  on 

**  See  the  death  of  Lothau*e  in  Agathias  (L  11  p.  38)  and  Paul 
W'amefrid,  snmamed  Diaconus,  (L  ii  c.  8,  776!)  The  Greek  makes 
him  rave  and  tear  his  flesh.    He  had  plundered  diurches. 

•*  P6re  Daniel  (Hist  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  tom.  l  p.  17 — 21)  haf 
exhibited  a  fSeuiciful  representation  of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  l&a 
manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  onoe  famous  editor  of  Polybim^ 
who  fiuhioned  to  hia  own  habits  and  ^pimons  all  the  Biilitary  opera 
tiflDs  of  antiquity. 
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horseback,  and  in  complete  armor,  skirmished  without  peril 
round  this  immovable  phalanx ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the 
deficiency  of  number ;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd 
of  Barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused, 
they  trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  deci- 
sive moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged 
with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader, 
Sinbal,  and  Aligem,  the  Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prize  of 
superior  valor;  and  their  example  excited  the  victorious 
troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  per- 
ished on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vultumus,  or 
by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem  in- 
credible, that  a  victory,**  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Ala- 
manni  survived,  could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore 
liomans.  Sevea  thousand  Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  de- 
fended the  fortress  of  Campea  till  the  ensuing  spring;  and 
every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance 
or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.**  After  the  battle  of  Casilinum, 
Narses  entered  the  capital;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the 
Croths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alamanni,  were  displayed;  his 
soldiers,  with  garlands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of 
the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  sem 
blanee  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kines 
was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  m 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  juris- 
diction was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province : 
but. Narses  himself,  ther first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchil, 
administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honors  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  disgrace:  but  the  favorite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  con- 

**  Agathias  (L  il  p.  47)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  linet 
on  this  victory  of  Narses,  which  a  favorably  compared  to  the  bottles 
of  If arathoQ  and  Plataa.*  The  diief  differeaoe  is  indeed  in  their 
consequences — so  trivial  in  the  former  instance^-eo  permanent  and 
glorious  in  the  latter. 

^  The  Beroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (pi  201) 
•nst  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brizia. 

*  Not  in  the  epigram,  but  in  the  prerions  obserratioiis.— M. 
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fidenee  <^  Jostinuui ;  or  the  leader  of  a  victOTioiiB  army  awed 
and  repressed  the  iiigratitade  of  a  tunid  ooart  Tet  it  waa 
not  by  weak  and  miachieFons  indulgence  that  NasMs  secnred 
the  attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  <^  the  past^  and  re- 
gardless of  the  future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  proft- 
perity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  drinking  and  dancing;  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  re- 
mained unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  helmets  for  the 
soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead*^  In  a  manly  oniiony 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  oenaor,  the  ennudi  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame,  and  endansered 
their  safety.  The  soldiers  Unshed  azfti  obeyed ;  discipline 
was  confirmed ;  the  fortifications  were  restored ;  a  duie  was 
stationed  for  the  defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
pincipal  cities ;  **  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample 
prospect  firom  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the 
Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  minted  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  oi  BucoeUn, 
abandoned, iHthout  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests;  and 
the  rebellious  Sinbal,  chief  gI  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken 
and  hung  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the  infleadble  justice  of  the 
exarch.^  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest^  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which  the  em- 
peror promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Justinian  in- 
troduced his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  scIkwIs  and  tribunals 
of  the  West;  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished 
which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the 
usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  firamed  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription, 
the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 

Kpivri  afi^opius  ehtv  xal  0ap6lrov  diroSdoOatf  (Agathias,  L  11.  p.  48.) 
Id  the  first  scene  of  Richard  III  oar  English  poet  has  beautifully,  en- 
larged on  this  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  tiie 
Byzantine  historian. 

"  Ma£fei  has  proved,  (Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  1.  x  p.  257,  289,J 
against  the  common  opinion,  that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  -instituted 
before  the  conquest  of  tho  Loinbards,  by  Karses  himselE  *  In  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  (Bfo.  28,)  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  militarea 

*'  See  Paulus  Diaconus,  liii  c  2,  p.  776.  Menander  in  (Ezeerp 
LMai  p.  188)  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  ard  Th» 
ephuies  (p.  201)  hints  at  some  Gothic  rebeluons. 
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pardon  of  offences  wiUi  the  interest  of  virtue  and  <m]er  of 
society.  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Bome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approach* 
ing,  without  obstacle,  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  regu* 
lation  of  weights  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and 
senate ;  and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle,  the 
light  oi  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  dic- 
tate benevolent  edicts,^^  and  Naises  might  second  his  wishes 
by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches. 
But  the  power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy ;  and  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Qothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress 
and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign, 
under  the  discipline  of  Belisarius  himself  fifty  thousand  labor- 
ers died  of  hunger  **  in  the  narrow  region  of  Ficenum ;  ^  and 
a.strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell 
the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of  her  present  inhab« 
itants." 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius 
sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Naises.  Yet  the  con* 
sciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem 
without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rivsd ;  and  the  repose  of  the 

**  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justiiiiaii,  which  restores  and  rege- 
lates the  CLYil  state  of  Italy,  consists  of  zxviL  articles :  it  is  dated 
August  15,  A.  D.  654 ;  is  addressed  to  Narses,  Y.  J.  Prspositus  Sacri 
Cubiculi,  and  to  Antiochos,  Prffifectns  Prstorio  ItalisB ;  and  has  beeo 
preserved  by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after 
the  novels  and  edicts  of  Justiniiui,  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

.M  j^  g^u  greater  number  was  consumed  by  fiunine  in  the  southern 
provinces,  without  (lirros)  the  Ionian  Gulf  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a 
she-goat  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten, 
by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c* 

*'  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est ;  quondam  uberrimsB  multitudinis,  ccclz. 
miUia  Picentium  in  fidem  P.  B.  venere,  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iii  18.) 
In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  ah'eady  dimin- 
ished. 

**  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  18) 
computes  that  Africa  lost  Bre  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  ex- 
tensive, and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But 
Ms  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

Bemna  considers  that  greater  evil  was  inflicted  apon  Italv  by  tht 
flndan  conqoest  than  by  any  other  invasion.  Revc/az.  d'  Italia,  t  L  I 
V  p.  847.—M. 
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aged  warrior  was  crowned  by  a  last  Tictorj,  which  saved  the 
emperor  and  the  capital.  The  BarbariaiM,  who  annuallj 
visited  the  provinces  of  Europe,  were  less  discouraged  by 
some  aeddental  defeats,  than  they  were  exdted  by  the  doable 
hope  of  spcnl  and  <^  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  winter  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Dannbe  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabergan  led 
the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed 
by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  Schtvofiians.*  The  savage 
(£ief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced 
with  no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  wall, 
which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of 
nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  foundations  of 
the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the 
distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven 
schools*^  or  companies  of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had 
been  augmented  to  the  number  of  ^ve  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia. 
But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  sup- 
plied by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to 
sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  tiie  fugitives  exaggerated 
the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted 
holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new-bom  infants  to  the  dogs  and 
vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  protection. 
Increased  the  consternation  of  the  citv,  and  the  tents  of  Za- 
bergan  were  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,*'  on  the 

'^  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procopiua 
(Anecdot  c.  24,  Aleman.  p.  102, 103)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
Agathias,  A.  y.  p.  169,)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witnessi 

**  The  aistance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Caesariana, 
(Ammiaa  Marcellin.  xxz.  11,)  is  yariously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia, 
(Suidas,  tom.  ii.  p.  622,  628.  Agathias,  1.  y.  p.  168,)  or  xviii'.  or  xix^ 
miles,  (Itineraria,  p.  138,  230,  323,  332,  and  Wesselingfs  ObservatioDa.) 
The  first  xii.  miles,  as  far  as  Rhegium,  were  paved  by  Justinian,  who 
built  a  bridg^e  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea, 
(Procop.  de  Edif.  L  iv.  c  8.) 

*  Zabergan  was  king  of  the  Cntrigoars,  a  tribe  of  Huns,  who  werr 
•cither  Bugarians  nor  Sclavonians.    St.  Martin,  vol.  ix.  p.  40^-*420. — ^11 
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banks  of  a  small  river,  which  encirclos  Melanthias,  and  nft^' 
wards  Mh  into  the  Propontis.'*  Justinian  trembled:  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age,  were 
pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vigor  of 
his  youth.  By  his  command  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  removed  from  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  even 
the  suburbs,  of  Constantinople ;  the  ramparts  were  lined  with 
trembling  spectators;  the  golden  gate  was  crowded  with  useless 
generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a 
feeble  veteran,  who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to 
resume  the  armor  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and  de- 
fended Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private 
citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected;  the 
emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of 
Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labor  of  the  friend- 
ly peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of 
tiie  night ;  innumerable  fires,  and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully 
contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength ;  his  soldiers 
suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to  presumption;  and, 
while  ten  tJiousand  voices  demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dis- 
sembled his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  de- 
pend on  the  firmness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The  next 
morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But 
they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  amis  and 
disdpline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the.  flanks  by 
two  ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost 
warriors  fell  by  the  hand  cf  the  aged  hero  and  his  gnards ; 
«nd  the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by 
the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this 
action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only 
four  hundred  horse ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved ;  and  Za 
bergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respect, 
ful  distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils 
of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the 
commands  of   envy  and  Justinian,  which  forbade   him  to 


**  The  Atyras,  (Pompon.  Mela,  L  il  c.  2,  p.  169,  edit  Yoss.)  At 
(ks  river's  mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  ftnrtified  by 
J^tintaa,  (Prooop.  de  £di£  L  iv.  c  2.  Itinerar.  p.  570,  and  Wes 
•oling.) 
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achieve  the  deliverance  of  hia  countiy.  On  Lis  return  to  tlM 
city,  the  people,  still  oonscioas  of  their  danger,  accompanied 
his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  whick 
were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general  But  when 
he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the 
emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to 
mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.-  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  kis  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance 
near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in  person  the 
restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians  wasted  the 
summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to 
peace  by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the 
Chersonesus.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened 
the  payment  of  heavy  ransoms;  and  the  departure  of  Zaber- 
gan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed  ve^ls 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  dan- 
ger was  soon  forgotten;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their 
sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the 
idleness  of  the  dty.*^ 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the 
emperor  returned  fifom  a  Thradan  journey  of  health,  or  busi- 
ness, or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his 
head;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumoi^  of  his 
death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers^  shops 
were  plundered  of  their  brisad,  the  houses  were  shut,  and 
every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impend- 
ing tumult  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspidouSf 
were  convened  at  the  nindi  hour ;  and  the  praefect  received 
their  commands  to  visit  eveiy  quarter  of  the  city,  and  pro^ 
claim  a  general  illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's 
health.  The  ferment  subsided;  but  every  accident  betrayed 
the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  factious  teii^per  of 
the  people:  the  guards  were  disp<)sed  to  mutiny  as  (^n  as 
their  quarters  were  changed,  or  thdr  pay  was  withheld :  the 
frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the  op* 
portunities  of  disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  Vushed 

■  : : '^ — '—' '     i'     ' 

**  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  BelisariuB,  are  kispet 
iMstly  represented  in  the  ]»roliz  deolamatlon  of  Agathiaa.  (L  6,  p  154— 
XH)  ana  the  drv  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  197  198.) 
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fiyr  himself •  and  for  his  subjects.*  Capricious  pardon  and  arbi- 
trary punisbmeat  imbittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent 
of  a  long  reign:  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace; 
and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and 
Sergius,  the  most  virtaons  and  the  most  profligate  of  the 
courtien  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had 
fixed  the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access 
to  the  royal  banquet;  and  their  'black  slaves**  were  stationea 
in  the  vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital.  But  the  indis- 
cretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days 
of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized, 
wxbh  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments :  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary.^ 
Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  tor- 
ture forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.*'^  Posterity  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  had  dis- 
dained the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop 
to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect 
to  survive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but  flight 
must  have  been  sfappprted  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived 
enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before 
the  council  with  less  fear  than  indignation :  after  forty  years' 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt;  and  injustice 
was  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch. 
The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously  spared ;  but  his  fortunes 
were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.    At  length  his  inno- 

>*  '^Iviopf,  They  couM  scarcely  be  real  Indians ;  and  the  u£thi- 
opians,  sometimes  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  an- 
cients aa  guards  or  followers :  they  were  the  trifling,  though  costly 
objects  of  female  and  royal  luzm'y,  (Terent.  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  li 
Sueton.  in  August  c.  83,  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  in  CaligulS, 
C.67.) 

••  The*  Sergius  (Vandal  L  ii.  c  21,  22,  Anecdot  c.  6)  and  Mar- 
oellus  (Qoth.  L  uL  a  32)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.  See  Tlieophanea^ 
p.  197,  201. 

*^  Alemannus,  (p.  8)  quotes  an  <dd  Byzantian  MS.,  which  has  beea 
furijted  in  the  Jmperium  Orientale  of  BandurL 


*  Some  words,  "  the  acts  o^''  or  "  the  crimes  ct,"  appear  to  hare  ii 
from  ibe  ttxt    The  omissiott  is  in  all  tiia  edtddaa  I  have  cdtisalled.*«*li. 
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oeBce  was  acknowledffed ;  bis  freedom  and  konoi'  m^m 
restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  bj  resentmnat 
and  grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  in  about  eight  montki 
after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  BeBsarius  can  never  die: 
bttt  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monumente,  the  statues,  so  justl;* 
due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  lus  treasures,  the  spoil* 
of  *ke  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  b;" 
the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  Vhowerer 
for  the  use  of  his  widow:  and  as  Antonina  had  much  U 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune 
to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the  simple  and 
genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitude 
of  Justinian.'*  That  he  was  deprived  of  has  eyes,  and  re^ 
duced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,*  ^  Give  a  penny  to  Beiisariiis 
the  general  T  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,**  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  fiivor,  as  a  strange  example  of  tlte  vidssitudes 
of  fortune." 

"  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  geniUDe  original 
record  is  preserved  in  the  Fragment  of  John  Malala  (torn,  il  p.  284 — 
248)  and  the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  194 — 204.)  Cedrenus 
(Compend  p.  88T,  888)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  69)  seem  to  hesi* 
late  between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  iajsehood. 

**  The  source  of  this  idle  fjable  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  xiith  century,  the  Chifiads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk,*! 
(Basil  1546,  ad  calcem  Lycophroni  Coloa  Allobrog.  1614,  in  Corp. 
Poet  Gnec.)  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  m 
tea  vulgar  or  political  verses,  (Chiliad  iii  No.  88,  889 — 848,  in  Corp. 
Poet  QriBC.  torn,  il  p.  811.) 

*£nr6yia  ^^Atyoy  Kprnr^Vf  ifi6a  t&  ttiyU*, 
VsXurapuo  60o\d¥  66rt  r&>  arpaT^XaTT^' 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  iinported  into  Italy  with  the  laoffuage 
and  manuscripts  of  Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  zvth  cen- 
tury by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus ,  attacked  by  Alcbt,  for 
the  honor  of  the  law ;  and  defended  by  Baronius,  (A.  J),  661,  No.  2, 
Ac^)  for  the  honor  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in 
(dher  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and  that  he  re- 
covered his  fame  and  fortunes. 
^*  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture, 

*  Le  Bean,  fbllov^nDg  Alemannas,  oooceives  tbat  Belisarios  was  oon- 
feunded  with  John  of  Cappadocia,  wbo  was  tbas  reduced  to  beggary,  (vol 
ix.  p.  58,  449.)  Lord  Mahon  has,  ^Htb  considerable  learning,  and  on  the  ati- 
tborityof  a  yetnnqaoted  writer  of  the  xith  centnry,  endeavored  to  reestabUfih 
the  old  tradition.  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  convinriBd,  and  an 
Inclined  to  sobscribe  to  thetheorv  of  Le  Bean. — M. 

t  I  know  not  where  Gibbon  round  Tzetzes  to  be  a  monk;  I  sappose  he 
ooDiideied  his  bad  verses  a  proof  of  his  monachism.  Compars  the  neeftoa 
irCkrbaUiwiiiKie8Uag'ieditioaofTMta6«^--M. 
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K  the  empeit  >r  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Beliaarias,  1m 
enjoyed  the  base  satisfaotion  only  eight  months,  the  last  period 
of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three 
yearp.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tiace  the  character  of  a  prinee 
who  is  not  the  meet  oonspieuous  object  of  his  own  times : 
but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the 
safest  evidence  of  his  virtues^  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bust 'Of  Domitifoi,  is  maliciously  urged  ;'^  with  the 
acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and 
affisible  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions 
which  rage  with  such  destmctive  violence  in  the  breast  d  a 
despot  Prooopius  praises  his  temper,  to  reproach  him  with 
calm  and  dehberate  cruelty:  but  in  the  conspiracies  which 
attacked  hia  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
approve  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temper- 
ance :  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora;  and 
his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not  by  the  prudence  c^  a 
philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His  nepasts 
were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  &sts,  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables ;  dnd  such  was  his  strength,  as  well 
as  fervor,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  without  tasting  any  .food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep 
was  not  less  rigorous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the 
body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  chamberlain,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the  morning 
light    Such  restless  applicati<m  prolonged  his  time  for  the 

r 

with  an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  gir^  to .  Belisarius,  may  be 
ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating 
Nemesis,  (WinckelmaD,  Hist  de-  Y£et,  torn,  iil  p.  266.)  £x  noctorno 
visa  etiam  stipem,  quotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  poipt^o,  cavam 
manum  asses  porrigentibus  pveebena,  (Sueton;  in  August  a  91,  with 
an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon.)* 

v>  The  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly ,  enough,  by  the 

Een  of  Tadtus,  (in  Vit  AgriooL  c;  45 ;)  and  has  been  likewise  noticed 
y  the  younger  Pliny,  (Panegyr.  a  48,)  and  Suetonius,  (in  Domitian, 
c.  18,  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Prooopius  (Anecdot  c.  8)  foolishly 
bdieves  that  only  om  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  viih  century. 


*  liord  MahoQ  aheodons  the  statue,  as  altogether  irreponeiliiMe 
'  </tbe  aru  at  this  period,  (p.  473.)— M. 
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•eauintion  of  knowledge"  and  the  despatch  of  bminess; 
and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding, 
by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  ci 
his  administratis.  The  empercMr  professed  himself  a  musi- 
cian and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosof^er,  a  lawyer  and 
theologian ;  and  if  he  fiuled  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling 
the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is 
a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise,  or  less  sucoessfhl :  the 
age  was  unfortunate;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discon- 
tented; Theodora  abased  her  power;  a  succession  of  bad 
ministers  disgraced  his  judgment;  and  Justinian  was  neither 
beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death.  The  love  of 
&me  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  conde- 
scended to  the  poor  ambitaon  of  titles,  honors,  and  contem- 
porary praise ;  and  while  he  labored  to  fix  the  admiration,  he 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  Romans.  The 
design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived 
and  executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of 
Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the 
name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his  vic- 
torious generals;  and  Belisarius  still  lives,  to  upbraid  th^j 
envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favor  of 
mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and 
directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters 
of  PhiHp  the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by 
the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the 
dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  repre- 
sented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to  march  against 
the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armor  of  Achilles.  In  the  great 
square  before  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  this  monument  was 
raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps ; 
and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same 
place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  pritices 
were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory ;  the  elder  An- 
dronieus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired 
and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue:   since  the  fall  of  the 

•     f 

*'  The  studies  aiid  science  of  Jostinian  are  attested  by  the  confefr 
noo  (Anecdoi  c.  8, 13)v8ti]l  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1  vL 
c  81,  de  Edific.  L  L  Proem,  c.  7)  of  Prooopios;  Oonsnit  ~the  oopioiis 
indck  of  Akmamaa,  and  read  the  life  of  Justiniaa  by  Ludewiff,  (n 
l85-*lAa.)  ^ 
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empire  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the  vidoriovi 
Turks." 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  C9mets,  the  earth- 
quakes, and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age 
of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a  comet  ^*  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heayens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  intc 
the  north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in 
Caprioorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sasittaiy ; 
the  size  was  gradually  increasing ;  the  head  was  in  ue  east, 
the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  risible  above  forty  days. 
The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishm^t,  expected  wan  and 
calamities  fiom  their  baleful  influence ;  and  these  expectations 
were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dissembled  their 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  bbang  stars,  which  they 
affected  to  represent  as  the  flofiting  meteors  of  the  air ;  and 
few  among  them  embraced  ihe  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and 
the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period 
and  more  eccentric  motion.^*  l^me  and  science  nave  justi- 
fied the  conjectures  and  predieticMiB  of  the  Koman  sage :  the 
telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astrono- 
mers ;  "**  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fiible,  one 


^'  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Duoange  (L  L  &  24,  No.  1)  a  chain 
of  original  testimonies,  from  Procopios  in  the  vith,  to  Gyllius  in  the 
rrith  century. 

"**  Hie  first  comet  is  mentumed  by  John  Mahda  (torn,  ii  p.  190, 
219)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  164;)  the  second  by  Prooopius,  (Persic.  L  il 

4.)    Yet  I  strongly  suspect  meir  identity.    The  paleness  of  the  snn 
Vandal  L  il  c.  14)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  168)  to  a  different 
year.* 

^*  Seneca*s  yiith  })ock  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comets,  a  philosophic  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
fomid  a  vague  preoictioD,  a  yenient  tempos,  Ac^  with  the  merit  of 
real  disooyeries. 

^'  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  HaUey.  I  draw  my  humble 
■cienoe  from  the  article  Qomoe,  in  Uie  Flranca  Encydopecue,  by  M. 
d^jUembert 

Bee  Lydas  de  Ostentis,  psrticalariy  c  15,  in  which  the  author  b$gins  to 
A&v^  die  signification  of  comets  according  to. the  part  of  the  heavens  hi 
which  ih^  f^C^*':  ^"^  what  lofrtanes  they  prognosoeate  to  the  Reman  em-' 
pile  and  their  Persian  enemiea.    Ihe  chapter,  however,  is  imperfect  (Bdlt 

Kiekmhr.  p.  890^11. 
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md  the  suiie  oomet  k  already  finmd  to  have  levisited  iiia 
earth  in  tetfen  equal  reyolntioos  of  fi^e  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  The  firsi,^^  whidi  ascends  beyond  the  Chiistian 
mrtL  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sizty-sc/ven  years,  k 
codral  with  Ogyges^  the  fiitiier  of  Grecian  antiqaity.  And 
this  i4>pearanoe  explains  the  tradition  which  Vam>  has  pre- 
senred,  that  under  his  reign  the  planet  Venns  changed  her 
oolor,  siae,  fignre,  and  course;  a  prodigy  without  «aunple 
either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.**  T&  second  y/mt,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  in 
ihe  hJtAe  of  Electra,  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That 
nymph,  the  wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin 
of  her  country :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs, 
fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from 
her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  cornet  The  third 
period  expires  in  the  year  rix  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date 
that  exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  gener- 
ations before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition,  forty- 
four  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christy  is  of  all  others  the  most 
splendid  and  important  Alter  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long- 
haired star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian 
in  honor  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion^  that 
it  conveved  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was 
cherished  and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a  statesman ;  while 
his  secret  superstition  refer^d  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  times.^*    The  fifth  vkit  has  been  already  ascribed  to  the 


''''  Whittoo,  the  honest,  pious,  visionary  Whieion,  had  fiutcied  for  the 
mrA  of  Noah's  flood  (2242  years  before  Christ)  a  prior  apparitioo  of 
the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tuL 

''*  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (M6moire6  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscrip 
tions,  torn.  z.  p.  867^817)  affords  a  happy  nnion  of  philoeo|^y  and 
erudition.  The  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by 
Yanro,  (Apud  Augustia  de  Ctvitate  Dei,  zzi.  8,)  who  quotes  Castor, 
Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adastrus  of  Cyzieus— nobiles  mathematieL  IV 
two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mytholdgists  and 
the  spurious  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

^*  JPliny  (Hist  Nat  il  28)  has  transcribed  tlie  original  memorial  of 
Augustua  Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin,  mis^ 
sionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  oomot  of  September,  finom 
the  year  44  to  the  year  48,  before  the  Quistian  nra ;  but  I  amnottotdly 
subdued  hj  the  criticism  of  the  a&^jrooomer,  (OpuMndes,  p.  275-— 8ftl  V 
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fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  the  fiv<6  hundA)d 
and  thirty-first  of  the  Christian  aera.  And  it  may  deserve 
notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  comet 
was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable 
paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  ike  year  eleven 
hundred  and  six,  is  recorded  by  the  dironides  of  Europe  and 
China:  and  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  crusades,  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with  QQual  reason, 
that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  Infidels.  The  seventh 
phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  was 
'  presented  to.  the  ey€B  of  an  enlightened  age.'*  The  philosophy 
of  Bayle  dispelled  a  i»iejudice  which  Milton^s  muse  had  so  re- 
cently adorned,  that  the  comet,  ^  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes 
pestilence  and  war."*'  Its  road  in  the  heavens  was  observed 
with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini :  and  the  mathe- 
matical science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,*  and  Halley,  investigated 
the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eighth  period,  in  the  year 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their  calculations 
may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some  future 
capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

U.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  globe  which  we  mhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface 
have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes."  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the 
countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since 
they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires '  are 
kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

**  This  last  comet  was  yiaible  in  the  month  of  December,  1680. 
Bayle,  who  began  his  Penates  sur  la  GomMe  in  January,  1881,  ((Euvres, 
torn,  ill,)  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  tupemaiural  comet  would  haye 
sonfinneici  the  andents  in  weir  idolatry.  .  BemonUi  (see  his  Bloae,  in 
Fontenelle,  toic  v.  p.  99)  was  forced  to  allow  that  &e  tail,  though  not 
the  head,  was  a  aiffn  of  the  wrath  of  Ood. 

'^  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the^ear  1661 1  &nd  the  fiunoua 
lines  (L  it  708,  ^)  which  startled  the  licoieer,  may  allude  to  the  re- 
cent onnet  of  1664,  observed  by  Caasini  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Ofaristina,  (Fontenelle,  in  his  JShge,  torn.  t.  p^  8$8.)  Had 
Charles  II.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  cnriosii^  or  fear  f 

**  For  the  cause  of  eartbanakes,  see  Bufilon,  (torn.  i.  y,  602-»586. 
Supplement  k  THist  Katureue,  torn.  y.  p.  882 — 390,  edition  in  4to.,) 
Vaimont  de  Bc»nare,  (Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  NatureUe,  DremhUtnens 
it  I'erre,  Pyrites,)  Watson,  (Chemical  Essays,  torn.  I  p.  181 — 209.) 


*  Compare  Pingr^  Histoire  des  Cometes.— -11. 
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Bui  thear  times  and  effecto  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  cnrioeity ;  and  the  philoeopher  will  diacreetlj  abstain 
fixMn  the  prediction  of  earthaoakes,  till  he  has  connted  the 
drops  of  water  that  silentiy  filtrate  on  the  inflammaUe  min> 
era(  and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  resistance 
the  eiplosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  aangmni^  the 
cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  ini  which  these 
calamitous  events  have  i)een  rare  or  frequent,  and  wiR 
observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon 
vk^nce  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.**  Each  year  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Con- 
stantinople has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  ex- 
tent, that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surfsce  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An 
impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt:  enormous  chasms 
were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into 
the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its 
ordinary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,** 
and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the 
new  harbor  of  Botiys**  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agi- 
tates an  antrhiU  may  crush  the  insect-myriads  in  the  dust; 
vet  truth  must  extort  confeaaion  that  man  has  industriously 
labored  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great 
dties,  winch  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall, 
almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people 
had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundrcNd  nod  £Sij  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioeh,  whose 
domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers 

'*  Tha  eartfaquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  c4 
Jnatinian  are  described  or  mentiooed  by  Procopiua,  (Qoth.  L  iv.  c  26 
Aneodot  &  18,)  Agathias^  (L  iL  p.  62,  6S,  64,  L  v.  p.  146--162,)  JohL 
Makia,  (OhroD.  torn.  ii.  p  140*-14d,  176,  117, 188,  193, 220,  229,  281 
288,  284,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  161,  188,  180, 191*«198.)t 

^  An  abrupt  height^  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradns  and 
Botrys,  named  by  the  Greeks  9t&ir  »p6<rmo¥  ana  iwfSotamv  or  XiBawpS^tamp 
by  the  aerttpolons  ChristiaDS,  CPoLyh.  1.  v.  p.  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  L  I 
c,  12,  p.  87,  com  Itaao.  Vosti  Observat  Maondrell,  Journey,  p.  82,  88. 
Pocock's  Description^  vol  il.  p.  99.) 

**  Botrys  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ.  986-^08)  by  Ithobal,  king 
of  Tyre,  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  887,  888.)  Its  poor  representa* 
tivfl^  the  vDlage  of  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  a  harbor. 


*  CoiBiMTO  Danbcoy  on  Earthquakes,  and  Lyell's  Oeology,  VoL  ii.  b.  Ifl 
•Caeq.— li 
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(o  tbe  fefitiva]  of  tin  Ascension.  The  loss  of  Ber}'tuA''  wm 
of  smaller  aooount,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  iHustrated  by  the  stud  j  of  me 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  rOad  to  wealth  and  dignity : 
the  schools  of  Beiytus  were  filfed  with  the  rising  epirits  of 
the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquaKe^  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his 
counjtry.  In  these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the 
Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  con- 
querors, who  with  so  much  cost  and  labpr  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  hit 
own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  prop- 
agated by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead  of  4h€ 
mutual  sympathy  which  mighl  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed, 
they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are 
released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses  are 
pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the  mom^t, 
and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth  oflben  swallows  the  as* 
sassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes. 
Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors ; 
and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  afirighted  people 
is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging 
Deity. 

IIL  JSthiopia  and  £^ypt  have  been  stigmatized,  in  every 
age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.**  In 
a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  ibis  African  fever  is  generated 
from  the  putrefii«tion  of  ammal  substances,  and  especially 
firom  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind 
in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which 
depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  succes- 

^■.»»— «— »■■  ■■        m     I »      ■  I     .11   «   I  II    »    I         ■        iipii    ■■   ■  ■■ 

f     ••  The  university,  splendor,  and  ruin  of  Berytus  are  celebrated  by 

-  Heineocius  (p.  851 — 866)  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  thg 

Roman  law.    It  was  overthrown  in  the  zzvth  ^ear  of  Justinian,  A  D 

651,  July  9,  (Tlieophanes,  p^  192;)  but  Agathias  (1.  it  p^  01}  63)  sua 

pends  the  earthquake  till  he  has  achieved  the  Italian  war. 

"  I  have  reaa  with  pleasure  Mead*8  short,  but  eleeant,  treatise  eon 
oerning  Pestilential  Disorders,  the  viiith  ediUon,  Loodon,  1782. 
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•ots,*"  first  appeared  in  the  neigbborlioad  of  Pelusium,  be- 
tween the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  oC  the  Nile^ 
From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to 
the  East^-over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated 
to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  Constantino- 
ple, during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lence ;  and  Procopios,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symp 
toms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,**  has  emulated  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.**  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the 
vi»ons  of  a  distempered  £mi<7,  and  the  victim  despaired  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an 
mvisible  spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in 
the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a 
slight  fever ;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse:  nor  the 
cok>r  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger. The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  Was  de- 
clared by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the 
groin,  of  the  armpits,  and  under  Uie  ear;  and  when  these 
buboes  or  tumors  were  opened,  ihey  were  found  to  contain  a 
coalf  or  black  substance,  of  the  size  <^  a  lentil  If  they 
came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was 
saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid  hu- 
mor. But  if  they  continued  hard  iand  dry,  a  mortification 
quickly  ensued,  and  the  fiflh  day  was  commonly  the  term  of 
bis  life.  The  fev^r  was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or 
delirium ;   the  bodies  of  the  sick'  were  covered  with  black 

*'  The  ^eat  pli^e  which  raged  in  542  and  the  foUowiog:  years 
(Pagi,  Griiica,  torn,  ii.  p.  618)  must  be  traced  in  Procopius,  (Persic.  L  ii. 
c.  22,  28,)  Agathias,  (L  v.  p.  163, 154,)  Eragrius,  (L  it.  c.  29,)  Paul  Dia- 
conus,  (L  ii.  c.  iv.  p.  ^76,  777,)  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  (torn,  il  1  ir.  c.  6,  p. 
205,)  who  styles  it  Lues  Itigvinariat  and  the  Chronicles  of  Victor  Tun- 
nunensis,  (p.  9,  in  Theaaur.  Temporum,)  of  Marcellinus,  (pb  64,)  and  of 
Tbeodianes,  (p.  153.) 

••  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medidh.  in  0pp.  p.  416—420,  Ijond.  1783}  ii 
satisfied  that  Procopius  mu^  have  studied  physic,  from  his  knowledga 
and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Tet  many  words  that  are  now  scien- 
tific were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

»•  See  Thucydides,  L  ii.  c  47—64,  p.  127—188,  edit  Duker,  and  the 
poetical  description  of  the  isame  plague  by  Lucretius.  (I  vL  1136— 
X2S4.).  .  1  was  mdebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  oommentary  on 
this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  pf  600  pagp,  (Venet  1608,  apud 
juntas,)  which  was  prcmounced  in  St  Mark  s  Libraiy  by  Pabius  Paul- 
linas  Utqien^ieu  a  physician  and  philosopher. 
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pustules  Of  carbuncljes,  the  symptoms  of  immetliate  death ; 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  irruption,  the 
Tomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the 
bowels. .  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generallj  mor* 
'  tal :  yet  one  in&nt  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 

and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  thdr  infected  foetus. 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season;  and  the  female  sex 
was  less  susceptible  than  the  male :  but  every  rank  and  pro- 
fession was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech, 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.*^  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful ;  but 
their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms  and  pertinacious 
vehemence  of  the  disease :  the  same  remedies  were  produc- 
tive of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disappoint- 
ed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order  of 
funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded :  those 
who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses;  and  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
to  transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  mter  them  in  deep 
pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their  own  danger,  and 
the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind :  the  confidence  of 
health  again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdfun  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of 
such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  fevor  of  fortune  or 
Providence.  He  forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected, 
that  the  plague  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself; 
but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honorable  cause  for  his 
recovery .*'  During  his  sickness,  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their  idleness  and 

^  Thucydides  (c.  61)  affirms,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  occe 
taken ;  bat  Evagrius,  who  had  flEunily  experience  of  the  plague,  ob- 
serves, that  some  persons,  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
second  attack ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Pat^nus, 
(p.  588.)  I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided ;  and  Ihe 
nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 

**  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance,  in 
ilie  plague  of  Athens,  (AuL  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic.  iL  1.)  Dr.  Mead  ao> 
counts  for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  hou8<^  by  the  two  ad- 
vutages  ol  secmsion  and  abstinence,  (p.  18,  19.) 
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dttpondenee  ooeanoned  a  geDeral  scafcitj  in  the  capital  of 
the  East 

CoDtagioii  IS  the  inseparaUe  ^fmptom  of  the  plagne ;  which, 
by  mataal  reBpirati<Hi,  is  traosfased  from  the  infected  persons 
to  the  longs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.    While 
philosophm  believe  and  tremble,  it  is  smgahir,  that  the  exist- 
ence ot  a  leal  danger  should  hare  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  yain  and  imaginair  terrora.**    Tet  die  fellow- 
citizens  of  Procopios  were  satisfied,  by  some  short  and  partial 
experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the 
closest  conversation  :**  and  this  persuasion  might  support  the 
assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude 
and  despair.    But  the  &tal  security,  like  the  predestination 
of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion ; 
and  those  salutary  precautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justinian. 
No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  provinces :  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ; 
and  the  pestilential  odor  which  lurks  ibr  years  in  a  bale  of 
cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant regions.    The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by 
the  renuurk  of  Prooopins  himself  that  it  always  spread  from 
the  seap-coast  to  the  inland  country:  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the  places 
which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage  were  alone 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.    The  winds 
might  diffuse  that  subtile  venom ;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be 
previously  disposed  for  >  its  reception,  the  pla^e  would  soon 
expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.    Such 
was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 


**  Mead  jproyes  that  the  plague  is  conta^us  from  Thucydides,  La- 
cretins,  Anstotie,  Galen,  and  common  experience,  (p.  10 — 20 ;)  and 
he  refiites  (Pre&ce,  p.  2^-18)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  Frencli 
physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
the  recent  and  enUghtened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  60,000  inhabitants  (sur  le  Peste  de  MarseiUe^ 
Paris,  1^86)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  tradc^ 
eontfJns  no  more  then  90,000  souls,  (Neckcr,  sur  les  f'lDances,  torn*  i 
p.  2gl.) 

^  Hie  strong  assertions  of  Procopius^«vre  yA^  iaTpZ  otn  iAwry^w 
•re  overthrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 
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which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In 
time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed ;  the  disease 
alternately  languished  and  revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years,  that  mankind 
recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salu- 
haowi  quality.  No  facta  nave  been^reseired  to  sustain  an 
aoooonty  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  ikat  perished 
in  ibis  extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find,  that  during  three 
months,  five,  and  at  length  ten^  thousand  persons  died  each  day 
at  OoDstantinople;  that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left 
vacant,  and  that  in  several  dutricts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  fionine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justiifian ; 
and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  the  visible  decrease  of  the  human 
speciea,  whidi  haa  never 'been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fistirest 
countries  of  the  globe.** 

**  After  some  figures  of  riietorie,  the  sanda  of  the  sea,  ^^  i^oco- 
pius  (Aneodot  a  18)  attemptB  a  more  definite  aceount;  that  rw^ASat 
fttfii&itav  ftv^iii;  had  been  eiEterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  Impe> 
rial  demcMi.  The  expresdcm  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millioos  of  xrti]l>on9 
Alemamius  (p.  80)  and  Cousin  (torn.  iiL.p.  178^  traasli^  tbn  passage, 
"two  hundr^  miuions  :**  but  I  am  ignorant  oC  their  motives.  If  we 
drop  the  ^vpti^ac,  the  remaining  fivpt&duyv  pvpt&g  %  myriad  of  myriad^ 
would  furnish  one  hundrel  miUioas,  a  numb^  ootwhoUvi'  ^  * 
oble. 


.  I 
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CHAPTER  XLIV.* 

IDEA  OF  THE  ROMAN  JURISPRUDENOS. — THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
KX]r€i8.-^l!BE  TWELVE  TABLES  OF  THE  DECEMTIBS. — THE 
LAWS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. — THE  DECREES  OF  THE  SENATE. — 
T9E  EDICTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES  AND  EMPERORS--*AU 
THORirr  OF  THE  CiyiLiANS.'--<30DE,  PANDECTS,  NOVELS, 
AND  INSTAUTBS  DF  JUSTINIAN  :*— I.  RIQHTS  OF  PER- 
SONS.— ^11.  RIGHTS  OF  THINGS. — IIL  (PRIVATE  INJURIES  AND 
ACTIONS. — IV.  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS* 

The  vain  titles  of  the  vioUxdes  of  JostinaEii  are  crumbled 
into  dust;  but  the  Dame  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a 
CEur  and  everlasting  monument  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his 
care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digestad  in  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  InstAutes:  *  the 
public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silent! j  or  studiously 


^  llie  dfiliam  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and 
inoompreheosible  mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority 
and  custom.  In  theif  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institates,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  600X;,  but  only  of  the 
'110  ;  and  content  themselyes  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  title 
*o  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
'«nd.  Ludewig  (Vit  Justiniani,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shake  ofif  this  pe- 
%mtic  yoke ;  and  I  hare  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method 
»f  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.f 


*  In  the  notes  to  this  important  chapter,  which  is  received  a*  Jie  text>book 
«n  Civil  Law  in  some  of  the  foreign  universities,  I  have  consulted,  L  the 
newly-discovered  Institutes  of  Ghuns,  (Gaii  Institntiones,  ed.  Goeschen, 
Berlin,  1824,)  with  some  other  fragments  of  the  Roman  law,  (Codicis  Tfae< 
odosiani  Fragmenta  inedita,  ab  Amadeo  Peyron.  Turin,  1824.)  XL  The 
Histoiy  of  the  Roman  Law,  by  Professor  Hugo,  in  the  French  translatiou 
of  M.  Joardan.  Paris,  1825.  III.  Savigny,  Gteschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  6  bande,  Heidelberg,  1815.  IV.  Walther,  Romische  Rechts* 
lleschichte,  Bonn.  1834.  But  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  an  edition  of  the 
Frendi  translation  of  this  chapter,  with  additional  notes,  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  civilians  of  Europe,  Professor  Wamkdnig,  published  at  Lie^  1821. 
I  have  Inserted  almost  the  whole  of  these  notes,  wnich  are  distinguished  by 
the  letter  W.— M. 

t  The  example  of  Gibbor  has  been  followed  by  M.  Hugo  and  othei 
•hrilians.— M 
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tnsftfased  into  the  domestic  imtitations  of  Europe,'  ftod  the 
laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of 
independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who 
connects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honor  or  interest  of  a 
perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the 
first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate  his 
virtues ;  dissemble  ot  deny  his  Mings ;  and  fiercely  chastise 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume  to  sully  the 
niajesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked, 
as  it  usually  happens,  the  rancor  of  opposition ;  the  character 
of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of 
flattery  and  invective ;  and  the  injur  tide  of  a  sect  (the  Anti- 
Tribamans^  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  his 
ministers,  and  his  laws.'      Attached  to  no  party,  interested 

'  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hongary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  re- 
ceived them  as  common  law  or  reason;  in  France,  Italy,  <bc.,  they 
possess  a  direct  or  indirect  influence ;  and  they  were  respected  in 
England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  L  oar  national  Justinian,  (Duck,  de 
ITstk  et .  Auctoritate  Juris  Civflis,  L  il.  c  1,  8—15.  Heinecdus,  Hist 
Juris  Gcrmanici,  c.  8,  4,  No.  65 — 124,  and  the  legal  historians  of  each 
country.)*  . 

*  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  zvith  cen- 
tnry,  wished  to  mortify  Oujacius,  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de 

*  AlthoQgh  the  restoi^tion  of  the  Roman  law,  introdnoed  by  the  revival 
of  this  study  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Idstory.  it 
had  been  treated  bat  imperfectly  whmi  GKbbon  wrote  his  work.  That  of 
Artfaar  Dtack  is  bat  an  inaigniflcant  perfonnanoe.  Bat  the  researches  of 
the  learned  have  thrown  mach  li^ht  upon  the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the 
Tiraboschi,  the  Fanmzzi,  the  Savioli,  had  made  some  very  interesting 
inqairies ;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  M.  de  Savigny,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
History  of  the  Roman  Law  daring  the  Middle  Appes, "  to  cast  the  strangest 
light  OB  this  part  of  history.  He  demonstrates  moontestabhr  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Roman  law  from  Jastinian  to  the  time  of  the  wossators,  who. 
^  their  indefatigable  zeal,  propagated  the  study  of  the  Roman  jarispra- 
denoe  in.  all  the  coontriesot  Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  desieed  that  the 
author  dbould  continue  this  interesting  work,  and  that  the  learned  is^nld 
fingage  in  the  inquiiy  in  what  manner  the  Roman  law  introduoed  itself  into 
their  respective  countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  progressively  ac- 
quired. For  Bel^um,  there  e-xists,  on  this  subject,  (proposed  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Brassels  m  1781,)  a  Ckillection  of  Memoirs,  printed  at  Bmissels  in 
Ito.,  1783,  among  which  should  be  distinguished  those  of  M.  de  Beig.  M. 
.Aeiriat  Saint  Prix  has  given  ua  hopes  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  work 
in  wMch  he  will  discuss  this  question,  especially  in  rektion  to  Fraiice.  M. 
SpangenJierg,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ccnrpus  Juris  CiviUs^ 
j^nover,  1817, 1  voL  8vo.  p.  86, 116,  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  history 
fii.ihe  Roman  law  in  different  parts  of  Eui»pe.  We  cannot  avmd  men- 
'Ikiaing  an  elementary  work  bjr  M.  Hugo,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Histafy 
«f  tho  Roman  Xaw  Tram  Jastinian  to  the  present  Time,  2d  edit  Beili]^ 
lilt.    W.  .,  . 
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aidy  fof  the  truUi  and  candor  of  liistory,  and  directed  by  tlM 
most  temperate  and  skilful  guides/  I  enter  with  just  diffidenoe 
on  the  subject  of  :avil  law,  which  has  jezhausted  so  many 
learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacioua  litouinb 
In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I  i^all  trace  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,*  appredata 
the  labors  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  -the 
prindples  of  a  science  so  important  to  ike  peace  and  happi* 
nees  of  sodety.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  instiii<> 
tive  portion  of  its  history ;  and  although  I  have  devoted  myself 
-  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I  shall  embfae^ 

«»»»*— r——»—^»«   »i   »  I      I    ■  ■ ■  I I  I  ■■  ■  ■         '  ■  ■  ■  II..  II  <  ._ 

THopitaL  His  Anti-TribonianiiB  (which  I  have  never  been  able  t^ 
pocure)  was  puUished  in  ^endi  in  1609 ;  and  his  sect  was  propagated 
m  QermaxKy,  (Heineociasy  Op.  tora.  iii  sjlloge  iii.  p.  171—188.)  * 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfuQy  place  tiie  learned 
and  perspiouous  Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle 
in  the  year  1741,  (see  his  Elop^e  in  the  KouveQe  Biblioth^ae  Germa- 
nique,  torn,  il  p.  61 — 64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  is 
eight  volmnes  m  4to.  Geneva,  1748--1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have 
separately  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  GermAuici,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1740,  in  8va  %  Synta^^ma  Antiquitatum  Romanam  Jurispru- 
dentiam  iUustrantium,  2  vols,  in  8yo.  Iraject.  ad  Rhenum*  8.  £le- 
menta  Juris  Civilia  secundum  Ordioem  Institutionum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751, 
in  8va  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectar um  Traject 
1772,  in  8vo.  2  vokf 

*  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origfine  Juris  (Pandect  L  I  tit 
il)  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  hiwyer,  who  hved  under  the  Antonines, 
(HeioeGc.  torn,  iii  syL  iii  p.  66—126.)  It  has  been  abridged,  and  prob- 
ably  corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  sioee  restored  by  ByDkerskoci^ 
(Oppw  tom.  I  p.  27» — 8(H.) 


*  Though  there  have  slways  been  many  detractors  of  the  Roman  hiw,  nd 
sect  of  AntJ'Trihoniaiis  has  erer  existed  under  that  name,  as  Gibbon  seens 
to  mampote^ — ^W. 

t  Our  author,  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  wns  necessarily  obHged  to  oonteBt 
hhnself  with  Mowing  the  opimons  of  those  writers  who  were  then  of  the 
greatest  anthority ;  bat  as  Heineccius,  notwithstsnding  his  high  repntatiOD 
me  the  stady  of  the  Homan  law,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  wliddi  he 
treated,  but  what  he  had  learned  ficom  the  compilatkms  of  Tsrioas  authors, 
it  happened  that,  in  iUlowing  the  sometimes  rm  opinions  of  these  gvdMlei^ 
GiblxMi  has  fallen  into  many  errors,  whxdi  we  shall  end^Lvor  in  saccesdcNi 
to  correct. 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  Ihe  Roman  Jurispmdence,  with 
which  Gibbon  was  not  acquainted,  is  iu  superior  to  that  of  Heineoohis; 
and  since  that  time  we  have  new  obligations  to  the  modem  huforie  eivU- 
ian$,  whose  indefatigable  researches  have  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  otf 
knowledge  in  this  important  branch  of  hiirtory.  We  want  a  pen  like  that 
ef  Gibbon  to  give  to  die  more  accurate  notions  which  we  have  aoqafa«dl 
■fane  his  time,  the  brilliancy,  the  vigor,  and  the  aaimatwn  which  Gibbttt 
has  bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  Heineccius  and  his  contemporaries.—  W. 
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tb«  oecttion  to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  tike 
r^nblic; 

The  priinitiye  goremment  of  Rome  *  wad  conipc(M,  with 
some  political  skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles, 
and  a  general  assembler  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
were  administered  by  the  si:^>feme  magistrate ;  and  he  f^one 
proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  itiB  senate^  and 
finallj  ratified  or  rejected  hj  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty 
curice  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius 
TuUius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators ;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peeuliar  part  in  the  threefold  division 
of  jurisprudence.*  The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to 
draw  their  origin  from  nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untu- 
tored wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  naiiona  and  of  reli- 
gious worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from 
his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil 
law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius :  he  balanced 
the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  dtizens ;  and 
guarded,  by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the'  last  Tar- 
quin  into  a  lawless  despotism ;  and  when  the  kmgly  office  was 
aboFished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
The  royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious 

• 

*  The  constitutioDal  history  of  the  Ymsa  of  Borne  may  be  studied 
in  the  first  book  of  livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  H^car- 
ti&ssensis,  (L  li.  p.  80 — 96, 119 — 180, 1.  it.  p.  198 — 220,)  who  sometimea 
betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Qreek.* 

'  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman 
kin^  by  Justus  lipsuis,  (0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  279 ;)  is  adopted  by  Gravina, 
(Origines  Juris  CiviUs,  p.  28,  edit  lips.  1787 ;)  and  is  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted by  Mascou,  his  Qerman  editor.f 


*  M.  Wamkonig  refers  to  the  work  of  Beanibrt,  on  the  UncertaiQtj  of 
the  Five  First  Ages  of  the  Eoman  History,  with  which  Gibhon  was  prob- 
ably  acquainted,  to  Nlebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  yoliime  of  Wadis* 
nrath,  xAeltere  Geachichte  des  Bom.  Staats."  To  these  I  woald  add  A.VT. 
Bchlegers  Review  of  Niebnhr,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Arnold's  recently  published 
volume,  of  which  the  chaj^ter  on  the  Law  of  the  XTL  Tables  appears  to  me 
one  of  &e  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  chapter. — ^M. 

t  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  real  notions  of  the  Romans  on  the 
)as  naturale,  gentium  et  civile,  cazmot  but  disapprove  of  this  explanation, 
whidi  has  no  relation  to  them,  and  might  be  tuen  for  a  pleasai^tiy  U 
k  eertainly  unnecessary  to  increase  the  confusion  wluch  uread^  i«evaifa 
mong  modem  writers  oi  the  true  sense  of  these  ideas.    Hdgo.— >tv 
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deposit  was  sitenUy  preserved  by  the  priests  aud  noUes;  and 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained 
that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  magis- 
trates. Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kings  had  blended 
themselves  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city; 
some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence*  were  com- 
piled by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,'  and  above  twenty 
texts  stil]  speak  the  riidcHiess  of  the  Fekisgic  idiom  of  the 

Latins.'' 

■       I      ..I      ■ I  11  ' I     » 

*  The  most  sncieot  Csde  or  pigesi  was  styled  Jtu  PafManmn,ft€m 
the  first  compiler,  Papirioa;  who  flooriahed  soiaewhat  bttore  or  after  the 
JUgifugium^  (Pandect  L  L  tit  iL)  The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Byn- 
kerahoek  (tom.  L  p.  284,  285)  and  Heineociua,  (Hist  J.  C.  R.  L  I  &  16v 
17,  and  0pp.  torn.  ill.  sylloge  iv.  p.  1 — ^,)  give  credit  to  this  tide  of 
PompoDius,  without  eiuRdeiitly  aaverting  to  the  value  and  rartty  of 
such  a  monnment  of  the  third  oentury,  of  the  illiieraU  city.  I  much 
suspect  that  the  CSains  Papirius,  the  Footifez  Maoimus,  who  reviyed 
the  laws  of  Numa  (Diooys.  HaL  L  iil  p.  171)  left  only  an  oral  tradi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Jus  rapirianum  of  Gramus  Flaccus  (Pandect  L  L. 
tit  xvi.  lee.  144)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original  work;  com- 
^nled  in  the  time  of  Csssar,  (Cenaorin.  de  Die  Natali,  L  iil  p.  IS, 
Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  G.  pw  154.)* 

*  A  pompous,  -  though  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is 
made  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22 
— ^72,  Paris,  1750,  in  folio;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  periorm- 
ance. 

>*  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  be- 
tween Cortona  and  Gubio.  A  part  of  these  (for  the  rest  is  Etruscan) 
represents  the  primitiye  state  of  the  Pelaupc  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  (fistrict  of  Itslv,  (Lie.  56, 
57,  58 ',)  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona 
In  Thrace,  (Notes  de  Larcher,  tom.  I  p.  256-7;261,)  The  savage  dialect 
of  the  Eugubine  taUes  f  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divi- 
nation of  criticism ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same 
age  and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  m  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  ^olic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xil  ta- 
bles, of  the  DuiUian  colomn,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero, 
(Gruter.  Inscript  tom.  i.  p.  exlii  Sdpion  Maflfoi,  Istoria  IMplomatica, 
p.  241—268.  Biblioth^ue  Italique,  tom.  iH  p.  80—41,  174—205, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  1 — ^62.)t 


*  Niebabr  considers  the  Jus  Paphiamim,  adduced  by  Verriui  Fiaocos, 
10  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Bom.  Geschichte,  L  257.— M.  Gomnaro 
liis  with  the  work  of  M.  Hugo.— W. 

t  The  Sufpibine  Tables  have  exercised  the  ineennity  of  the  ItaHaa  a^ 
Oemui  critics;  it  seeqs  admitted  (O.  Moller,  die  Etiiasker,  iL  3ld)  dial 
iMv  aie  Toflc^    See  the  works  of  Lanzi.  Passeri.  Dempster,  ami  O 
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I  ahall  not  repeat  the  well-known  stoiy  of  the  Deoemvin," 
who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honor  of  inscribing'  on  brasSi 
or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twI&lts  tables  of  the  Roman  laws.*' 
They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  jast  demands 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emerged 
from  Barbarism,  since  they  were  capaUe  of  studying  and 
embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bors.* A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  Ujative 
country:  before  he  could  readi  the  shi«es  of  latium,  he 
had  observed  the  various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil 
society  :  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  peicpetual  memory 
of  Hermodorus."    The  names  and  divisional  of  the  popper 


'^  Compare  livy  (L  iii  &  Sl^'-S^)  with  Bionysins  HalicanuifiseiisSs, 
(L  X,'  p.  644 — 3d  p.  691.)  How  coneis*  and  animated  !» the  Roman — 
how  prolix  and  hfeleaB-the  Qreek  1  Tet  he  has  admirably  Jiidged  the 
.masters,  and  defined  the  rides,  of  historical  composition. 

"  From  the  historians,  Heineccins  (Hist  J.  K  L  I  Ka  26)  main- 
tains that  the  twel7e  tables  were  of  brass — aretu;  in  the-  text  of 
Pompbnins  we  read  eBareat;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  robo- 
reaSf  (Bynkcrshoek,  p.  286.)  Wood,  brass,  and  irory,  might  be  succes- 
sively employedf 

'*  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tuscniaa  Qusestion.  v.  36 ; 
his  statue  by  Pliny,  (Hist  Kat  xxxiv.  11.)  The  letter,  drieam,  and 
prophecy  of  Heraclitus,  are  alike  spurious,  (Epistols  Gfrsec  Divers, 
p.  887 


ecy 


*  Compare  Niebohr,  355,  note  720.-7-M.  It  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fact  inclade  laws  imported  from  Greece. 
Tbe^negatiTe  opinion  maintained  by  onr  author,  is  now  almost  nniversally 
adopted,  partienlarly  by  MM.  Niebnhr;  Hugo,  and  others.  See  my  In- 
tftitatiaiies  Juris  Bomaid  primti  Leodii,  1819,  p.  311,  312.~«W.  Br. 
Arnold,  p.  855,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Compare  some 
last  and  eem^la  observations  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Ttavent  Twiss's 
Epitome  of  Kiebuhr,  p.  347,  Oxford,  1826. — II, 

T  Cbmpare  Niebnhr,  vol  iL  p.  349,  &c. — ^M. 

t  Compare  Niebnhr,  ii.  209. — M.  See  the  M6m  de  TAcad^m.  des  In* 
script  xxii.  p.  48.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  disprove,  that  a  certain  Hermo- 
doros  had  some  share  in  irandng'  the  Laws  of  die  Twelve  Tables.  Pompo- 
«iias  even  sa^s  that  this  Henpodoras  was  the  anthor  of  the  last  two  tables. 
Pliny  calls  him  the  Interpreter  of  the  Decemvirs,  which  may  lead  as  to 
sappose  that  he  labored  with  them  in  drawing  ap  that  law.  Ent  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  in  his  Dissertation,  (De  Hennodoro  vero  XU.  Tabnlamm 
Anctore,  Annates  Academis  Groninganin  anni  1817,  1818,)  M.  Gratama 
pss  ventured  to  advance  two  propositions  entirely  devoid  of  proof:  *'I)e* 
eem  prio^es  tabnlas  ab  ipsis  Sonunis  noa  csiw  proi^eta%  tota  conHrma 
DsoemvirUCis  Historia,"   et   "Hermodoram  legam   deceatviraHtm  vm 
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money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infimt  state,  were  of  Borum 
origm:'^  the  hairests  of  Campanja  and  Sicily  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agricnltme  was  often  intermpted  by 
war  and  faction;  and  since  the  trade  was  established,^  the 
deputies  who  saUed  from  the  Tyber  might  retnm  from  the 
same  harbors  with  a  more  precioas  cargo  of  political  wisdom. 
Tlie  ooloniee  of  Great  Qreeee  had  transported  and  improved 
the  Mb  of  their  mother  eonntry.  Onmae  and  Rh^imn,  Oro- 
fona  and  Tarentam,  Affrigentnm  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the 
rank  of  the  most  flonriwing  cities.  The  disciples  of  IVthag- 
oras  applied  philosophy  to  the  nse  of  goyerhment ;  the  un- 
written laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetiy  and 
mnsic,^  and  Zaleucns  framed  the  republic  of  the  Locrians, 
which  stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  years.*^ 
From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  lavy  and 
Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome 
visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  adrainisfaration  of 
Pericles;  and  the  laws  <^  8<^on  were  trensfrned  into  the 
twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received 
from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would 

^*  This  intriGate  subject  of  the  Siciliaii  and  Bonuui  mooey,  is  ably 
discussed  bv  Dr.  Bentley,  (Dissertatkn  on  the  EpisUes  of  Hialaris, 
p.  427 — 179,)  whose  powers  in  this  oontroversy  were  called  forth  bg 
ioDor  and  resentmeat 

"  Hie  Bomans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  £Eur  promoiitorj 
of  Africa,  (Poljb.  1.  ill  p.  177»  edit  Casaubou,  io  folio.)  Theur  voyages 
to  CunuB,  AC,  are  noticed  bv  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

"  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  legislator  of  Bhegium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  stranse  error  of  Dio- 
dorus  Sieuhis  (torn,  i  1.  ziL  p.  486—492)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards 
as  the  author  of  the  poUc^  of  Thurium. 

'*  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  ^ 
merit  and  glory  of  converting  a  bond  of  outlaws  (the  Locnans)  inte 
the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  theOreek  repuUics.  (See  two  Me> 
moirs  of  the  Baron  de  St  Oroiz,  sur  la  L^giriation  de  la  Grande  Ordce 
M6m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn,  zlii  p.  276-^8dS.)  But  the  laws  of  Zalou- 
cus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobseus,  are  the 
spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  bees 
detected  by  tae  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley,  p.  885 — 877. 

nomims  andofeiii  esse,  qui  ess  oomposaerit  sais  ordmibtis,  disposaerit* 
saaque  ido&rit  auctoritate,  ut  a  decemviris  reciperentar."  This  tralv  was 
an  age  in  which  the  Roman  Patriciaxifl  would  allow  their  laws  to  be  dictated 
by  a  foreign  Exile !  Mr.  Chiatama  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  aiitbentkiM|r 
m  the  snpposititioas  letter  of  Heraclitns.  He  contents  minself  with  express- 
lag  bis  astonisbaent  thtr  M.  Bonamy  (as  well  as  Gibbon)  wfV  vc  reodvci  (f 
as  gfianiae^W. 
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have  been  fiuniliar  to  the  Greeks  before  tbe  reign  of  Alex- 
ander ;  '*  and  the  fisuntest  evidence  wonld  have  been  explored 
and  odebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  sncoeedinj^  times.  But  the 
Athenian  monuments  are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that 
the  patiidana  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation 
to  oc^y  the  purest  model  of  democracy.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some 
casual  resemblance  may  be  found;  some  rules  which  nature 
and  reaM)n  have  revealed  to  every  soeiely ;  some  proofe  of  a 
common  descent  from  Egypt  or  Phcenicia.^  But  in  all  the 
great  fines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators 

**  I  Beiae  the  opportnnify  of  ttadog  the  progress  of  thb  natioiuU 
mteroouFse  1.  Herodotus  sad  ThncycSdes  (A.  U.  O.  SOO — MO)  sppeat 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Borne,  (Joseph,  contra  AppioiL 
torn,  it  L  i.  a  12,  p.  444,  edit  Havercamp.)  2.  Tbeopompus  (A.  U.  C 
400,  Plin.  iii.  9)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whidi  is  noticed  in 
looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticos,  (Plntarch  in  Camillo,  p.  292,  edit 
H.  Stephan.)  8.  The  real  or  £iibuk>as  embassy  of  the  Romans  to 
Alexander  (A.  IT.  0.  430)  is  attested  by  Clitarcfans,  (Plin.  iii  9.)  by 
Aristos  and  Asdepiades,  (Arrian.  L  vil  p.  294,  296,)  and  by  Memooo 
of  Heraclea,  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxxiv.  p.  726,)  though  tacitly  denied 
by  liyy.  4.  Tlieophiustus  (A.  tJ.  C.  440)  primus  externorum  aliquA 
de  Romanis  diligentius  scripsit,  (Plin.  iii  9.)  6.  Lycophroa  (A.  IT.  C 
480— n600)  scattered  the  first  seed  ci  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  foble  of 
the  iEoeid,  (Cassandra,  122^—1280.) 

Vilt  Koi  0aXdotrirf  VKftxrpa  cat  ftopop^tap 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  t  * 

"  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  Bepcdtnrie,  was  borrowed  from  Solon, 
(Cicero  de  Lesbos,  il  28 — ^26 :)  the  furtem  per  Uncem  et  lici«in  con- 
ceptum,  is  derived  by  Heineccius  firom  the  manners  of  Athens,  (Anti- 
qmtat  Bom.  torn.  ii.  p.  167 — 176.)  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal 
uiief  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Beoeinvtrs,  (Exodus  xrii. 
8.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  tom.  i  p.  786,  edit  Reiske.  Ma- 
croK  Satoroalia,  L  i.  c  4  OoUatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romnna 
rum,  tit  rii  Na  i  p.  218,  edit  Oami^eter.)  f 


*  Compare  Nlebuhr  throaghoat  Niebnbr  has  written  a  dissertation, 
(Kleine  Schrifien,  i.  p.  438,)  arguing  from  this  prediction,  and  on  other  con- 
clusive noonds,  that  the  Lyoopfaran,  the  aatlxnr  of  the  Cassandra,  is  not  tho 
Alexandrian  poet  He  hatd  been  anticipated  in  this  sagadons  criticism,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  ^  a  writer  of  no  less  distinction  than  Cbarlea 
James  Fox. — Letters  to  "Wakefield.  And  likewise  by  iSbe  author  of  the 
extraordinary  translation  of  this  poem,  that  most  prcunising  scholar,  Iior6 
B^tston.  See  tbe  Remains  of  Lord  Royston,  by  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Pepy% 
KAHloBf  1638. 

t  Are  not  the  sam^  points  of  similarity  disoorered  in  the  legisfadon  cf  il 
ittlons  m  the  infancy  of  their  civilization  ?— W. 
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«f  Rooie  and  Athens  appear  to  be  siraitgen  or  adyeraa  Mt 
each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve 
tables,**  they  obtained  among  Sie  Romans  that  Mind  and  par- 
tial reverence  which  the  lawyers  ci  eveiy  country  delight  to 
bestow  on  their  municipal  insdtntions.  The  study  is  recom- 
mended by  Cicero*^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 
'*They  amuse  tiie  mind  by  the  remembranee  of  old  wordd 
and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners;  they  iucukate  tlie 
soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals;  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decem- 
virs surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy.. How.  admirable,'' says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected 
prejudice,  "  is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  I  We  alone  are 
the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the .  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and 
almost  ridiculous  jurisprudeDce  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence;  they  had 
escaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly 
restored  by  the  labors  of  modem  critics.**  But  although 
these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of 
right  and  the  fountain  of  justice,*'  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the  end  of 
■         <        ■■     P..III     ,-.  I.I, 

**  B^X^^  '*^  arc^rroif  is  the  pnUBe  of  Diodonu,  torn.  L  L  zil  p.  494,) 
^hicfa  may  be  fairly  translated  oy  the  eie^nti  atqoe  afaBolntil  brevi- 
tate  verborttm  of  Aulas  OelUns,  (Noct  Attic  zzl  1.) 

'^  Lbten  to  Cicero  (de  Legibos,  il  28)  and  his  represeatative  CnU- 
SUB,  (de  Oratore,  I  48,  44.^ 

''  See  Heinecciu^  (Hist  J.  B.  Na  29 — 88.)  I  have  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  adl  tables  by  Giavina  (Origines  J.  0.  |>.  280 — 807) 
and  TerrassoD,  (Hist  de  la  Junsprudenoe  Romaine,  p.  94 — 205.)  * 

"  Finis  sequi  juris,  (Tacit  Annnl.  iil  27.)  f  Fons  omnis  publici  ei 
privati  juris,  (T.  Liv.  iil  34.) 

*  The  wish  expressed  hy  Wamkonig,  that  the  text  and  the  oonjectunU 
emendations  on  the  fr^ments  of  the  xiL  tables  sboald  be  sabmitted  to  rigid 
ciiLidsm,  has  been  falmled  hy  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisfaerigen  Versacoe 
snr  Kritik  nnd  Herstellong  des  Textes  der  Zwdlf-Ta£el-Fragmeme»  Leip* 
t>,  1824.— M. 

t  From  the  context  of  the  phrase  in  Tacitus,  "  Nam  secnte  leges^tfi 
aiqoando  in  nialeiicos  ex  delicto;  saepias  tamen  dissensiono  ordflAl 
'  *  *  latfB  sant,"  it  is  clear  that  Gibbon  has  rendered  this  seafem^ 
kAarrectly.    Hago,  Hisf.  p.  63. — If.  ' 
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five  oenturies,  became  a  grievanoe  more  intolerable. thaa  tim 
vices  of  the  city.'^  Three  thousand  brass  i^tes,  the  acts  ci 
the  senate  of  the  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol :  **  and 
some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  agaimt  extortion,  surpassed 
the  number  of  a  hundred  chapters.'*  The  Deeemviis  had 
neglected  Up  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleuoos,  which  so  kiig 
maintained  the  int^rity  of  his  lepuUic  A  Locrian,  who  pro- 
posed any  new  law,  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
with  a  cord  round  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the 
innovator  was  instantly  strangled* 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were 
approved,  by  an  assembly  of  the  ceniurief^  m  which  riches 
preponderated  against  nnmbei;B,  To  the  first  class  iof  Romans, 
the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,*' 
ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were 
left  for  the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their 
substance  by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes 
soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he 

**  De  prindpiis  jiirifl,  et  quibus  modis  ad  haac  multitudiiMin  infiiii- 
tam  ac  yarietatem  legum  peryentum  ait  altitit  disseram,  (Tacit  Aanal. 
iii.  25.)  This  c(eep  diaqmsitioa  fills  only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the 
pages  of  Tadtas.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Liyy  (iii. 
84)  had  complained,  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum 
tegum  cumulo,  iic 

'^  Suetonius  in  Vespaaiano,  c.  8. 

^*  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  yiii  8. 

"  Dionrsias,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  (except 
Eisenschmidt  de  Poadcribus,  <&c.,  p.  187^-140,)  represent  the  100,000 
asses  by  10,000  Attic  drachmss,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds 
sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  ap{xly  only  to  the  latter  times, 
when  the  as  was  diminished  to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  weight :  nor  can  I 
belieye  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals, 
a  single  ounce  of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds 
of  eopper  or  brass.  A  more  simple  aad  raticmal  method  is  to  value 
the  copper  itself  according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing 
the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Aoman  and  avoirdupois  weignt,  the 
primitiye  as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  at  one 
English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to 
6000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckomng,  that 
an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  for  fiye  pounds,  a  dieep  for  tea  shillings,  and 
a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  ^und  ten  shillings,  (Festus,  p.  880,  edit. 
Dacier.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zyiii,  4 :)  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject 
then  consequences,  which  moderate  our  ideas  of  tne  poyerty  of  (ha 
dr^^tomans.* 

*  Compar?  Niebahr,  English  translation,  yd.  L  p.  449,  ftc«*-II. 
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k  boimd  to  obey*  Instead  of  the  emturies,  they  convened 
tiie  tribei;  and  the  patridans,  after  an  impotent  struggle^ 
eubmitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in  which  their  votes 
were  ooafoonded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as 
long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridget^ 
Mid  gave  their  voices  aload,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was 
exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  hb  Mends  and  countrymen 
The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor; 
the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his 
patron;  the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the 
aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multi- 
tude.^ A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence 
of  fear  and  shame,  of  honor  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of 
freedom  accelerated  the  progren  of  anarchy  and  despotism.** 
The  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus  wer« 
patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes  or  cen- 
turies. Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and 
strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  poUtical 
liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law 
which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected;  Propertius,  in  the 
arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and 
the  project  of  reform  was  suspended  till  a  new  and  mor€ 
tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.**  Such  an 
example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of 
the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which 
Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without 
resistance,  and  aTmost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his 
successor.*^     Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  num- 

'  ■  --  -  -  -I- ,---- > 

'*  CoDtuU  the  commoQ  writers  oo  the  Roman  Oomitia,  especially 
Sigouios  and  Beaufort  Spanheim  (de  ProBstantia  et  Us^  Nomisma* 
tum,  torn,  il  dissert  x  p.  192, 193)  showa,  on  a  curious  medal.  Dm 
Oista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Dinbitor,  ^ 

'"^  Cicero  (de  L^bus,  iiL  16,  17,  18)  debates  this  consUtationa] 
question,  and  aaaigns  to  bis  brother  Quintos  the  most  unpopular  side. 

*^  Pr»  tnmnltii  recnsantium  jwrferre  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  An 
gust  CL  84.)  See  Propertius,  L  li  deg.  6.  Heineedos,  in  a  separat* 
history,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian 
Poppeaan  laws,  (Opp.  tom.  yil  P.  ip.  1— 479.) 

"  Tadt  AnnaL  i  16.    Dpaius,  EaECursus  £.  io  Taciturn.*         ^ 

*Tliifl  error^f  Gibbon  has  been  long  detectecC  The  senate,  uate 
Ttberioa  iid  indeed  elect  the  magistrates,  who  before  that  emperor  weft 
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bers  made  formidable^  and  pov^j  secBre,  were  supplaiiied 
by  six  hmidred  senators,  who  held  Uieir  honors,  their  fortonee, 
and  their  lives,  bj  the  clemencj  of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of 
executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of  legislative  author- 
ity ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  decrees  pf  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and 
validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the 
people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the 
moment:  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws  were 
adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders ;  but  the 
senate,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  was  composed  of  mag- 
istrates and  hiwyers,  and  in  questions  pf  private  jmrisprudence, 
the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by  fear 
or  interest.'* 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was.  supplied  by  the 
occasional  edicts  f  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested 
with  the  honors  of  the  state.'*    This  ancient  prerogative  of  the 

»  -  -         ■  '  I  «     .  .     !■  II  II.  .11  

"  Nod  ambigitur  senatom  jus  &cere  posse,  is  the  dedsion  of  Ulpian, 
(L  xtL  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect  L  i  tit  liL  leg.  9.)  Pomponius  taxes 
the  camitia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominum,  (Pandect  I  i  tit.  ii 
leg  9.*) 

'*  Tlie  jus  honorarium  of  the  prstors  and  other  magi«trates  is 


elected  in  the  comitia.  But  we  find  laws  enacted  by  the  people  daring  biA 
reign,  and  that  of  Clandins.  Por  example ;  the  Jnlia-Norbana,  Vellea,  and 
Claadia  de  tateU  fceminamm.  Cknnpare  the  Hifit  da  Droit  Bomain,  by  M. 
Hogo,  vol.  it  p.  55,  57.  The  comitia  ceased  imperceptibly  as  the  repablic 
gradaally  expired. — W. 

*  The  author  adopts  the  opinion,  diat  under  die  emperors  alone  the  senate 
had  a  share  in  the  lemslative  power.  They  had  nevertheless  participated  in 
it  under  the  Bepublic,  since  senatus<x>nsalta  relating  to  civil  rights  have 
been  preserved,  which  are  much  earlier  than  the  reigns  of  Augustus  or 
Tibenus.  It  is  trae  that,  under  the  emperors,  the  senate  exercised  this 
right  more  frequently,  and  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  had  become 
much  more  rare,  tlwugfa  in  law  the^  were  still  penmttea,  in  the  time  of 
Ulpian.  (8ee  the  fragments  of  Ulpian.)  Badi  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  senate  had  the  same  p^wer  in  the  time  of  the  AepuUic.  It  is 
natural  that  the  senatus-consulta  should  have  been  more  frequent  under  the 
emperors,  because  they  employed  those  means  of  flattering  the  pride  of  the 
■enators,  bv  granting  them  the  right  of  deliberating  on  all  affairs  which  did 
Bot  intrencn  on  the  imperial  power.  C<»npare  the  discussions  of  M.  Hugo, 
vol.  i  p.  284,  et  seq.— W. 

t  There  is  a  curious  passage  from  Aureliua.  a  writer  on  Law,  <m  the 
Prtetorian  Prsefect,  quoted  in  Lydus  de  Magistratibus,  p.  33,  edit  Hase. 
The  PrflBtorian  prefect  was  to  the  emperor  what  the  master  of  the  horse 
was  to  the  dictalxir  under  the  B«public.  He  was  the  delegate,  therefore,  of 
the  Ml  Imperial  authority ;  and  no  appeal  could  be  made  or  exception  taken 
igainft  his  edicts.  I  had  not  observed  this  passage,  when  the  third  volumeb 
where  it  would  have  been  more  appropriately  placed,  possod  throogfa  the 
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Boman  kings  was  transferred,  in  their  respective  cAees,  to 
the  eonsnls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  prastors;  and  a 
similar  right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 

-  -     ■    -  -  I  -  —  -  ■- 

•trietly  defined  in  the  Latin  teict  to  the  Institutes.  (L  l  tli  u.  No.  7,) 
and  more  loosely  explained  in  the  Oreek  parapfafase  of  Theophiliu^ 
(pi  as— as,  edit  ReitE»)  who  drops  the  important  word  "^ -* — * 


*  The  author  bene  follows  the  opiiiini  of  Heineodas^  wlio^  sooofdiBg  te 
the  idea  of  bis  master  Thomasios*  was  unwtiliner^  to  sappose  that  msgi»> 
trates  exercising  a  Jodidal  could  duune  in  the  legislative  power.  For  this 
reason  be  reprwents  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  as  absont  (See  bis  work, 
Hisloria  Jans  Emiani,  69,  74.)  But  Heineodos  bad  altogether  a  &lse 
notion  of  this  important  institution  of  the  fiomans^  to  which  we  owe  in  a 
peat  degree  the  perfection  of  their  jarisprodence.  Helneodas,  therefore, 
in  bis  own  days  liad  many  opponents  of  ins  system,  among  others  the  oeI» 
brated  Bitter,  professor  at  Wictemberg,  who  contested  it  in  notes  appended 
to  the  work  m  Heineocias,  and  retained  in  all  sabseqnent  editions  of 
that  book.  After  Ritter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  vindicate  the 
edicU  of  the  prslors  in  his  Historia  Jurinintd.  Bom.  edit  6,  p.  318,  324. 
But  it  remained  for  a  civilian  of  our  own  oays  to  throw  light  on  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  this  institution.  M.  Huso  has  completely  demon 
strated  that  tlie  prstorian  edicts  inmisbed  the  salatary  means criTperpetoally 
harmonizing  the  legislation  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  praetors 
were  the  true  organs  of  public  opinion.  It  was  not  according  to  their  ca- 
price that  tbey  fnuned  their  relations,  bat  according  to  the  manners 
and  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  civil  lawyers  of  their  day.  We  know  frnn 
Cicero  himseIC  that  it  was  esteemed  a  great  honor  amomr  the  Bomans  to 
publish  an  edict,  ^ivell  conceived  and  well  drawn.  Toe  most  distin- 
guished  lawvers  of  Bome  were  invited  by  thepnetor  to  asnst  in  framing 
this  annual  law,  which,  according  to  its  principle,  was  only  a  declaration 
which  the  pnstor  made  to  the  public,  to  aanonnce  the  manner  in  w^hicb 
he  would  Judge,  and  to  ^ard  against  every  charge  of  partiality.  Those 
who  had  reason  to  fear  his  opimons  might  delay  their  cause  till  the  follow* 
ingyear. 

The  praetor  was  responsiUe  for  aB  the  faults  which  he  committed.  The 
tribunes  could  lodge  an  aocueation  against  the  praetor  who  issued  a  partial 
edict  He  was  bound  snictly  to  follow  and  to  observe  the  reguladons  pub- 
lished by  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  year  of  ofBoe,  according  to  the 
Cornelian  law,  by  which  these  edicts  were  called  perpetual,  and  be  could 
make  no  change  in  a  regulation  once  published.  The  prastor  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  bis  own  edict,  and  to  judge  his  own  affairs  acoort^ing  to  its  pn> 
visions.  These  magistrates  bad  no  power  of  departing  from  the  randamrata) 
laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  people  held  them  in  sueh  con- 
sideration, that  they  rarely  enacted  laws  contrary  to  their  proviJBions ;  but 
as  some  provisions  were  found  inefficient,  others  opposed  to  ^be  mamienr 
of  tlM|  people,  and  to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  ages,  tbe  praetors,  still  mam 
taining  respect  for  the  laws,  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  existing  time,  by  such  fictions  as  best  suitOd  tlw 
nature  ff  tbe  ease.  In  what  legislation  do  we  not  find  these  'fictioB%  whidi 
even  yet  exist,  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  th^  are,  among  tbe  ancient  lawt 
of  modem  nations?  These  always  variable  edicts  at  leMh  cMnprebended 
the  wlxKe  of  the  Boman  l^;islature,  and  became  the  miDject  of  die  ooci' 
mentaries  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  They  must  therefore  be  o^sSd 
erod  as  the  basis  of  all  the  Boman  jurisprudence  comprehended  in  fS» 
Dimt  of  Jasliman. 

It  b  in  this  sense  that  M.  Schrader  has  written  on  this  importaBt 
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ediles,  and  tbe  proootisttk.  At  Borne,  and  in  the  provinoeB; 
the  dtttieB  of  tbe  subject,  and  tbe  intentions  of  tbe  governor, 
were  procliumed;  and  tbe  civil  juri8{)rttdenoe  was  relbrmed 
by  tbe  annnal  edicts  of  tbe  supreme  judge,  tbe  praetor  of  tbe 
dty.*  As  so6n  as  be  ascended  his  tribunal,  be  annoanced 
by  tbe  voice  of  the  crier,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white 
-wall,  the  rules  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of 
doubtful  cases,  and  tbe  relief  which  bis  equity  would  afford 
from  the  precise  rigor  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of 
discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  into 
the  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the 
efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  pfsetors ; 
subtleties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was  salutary, 
the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or  probable 
wish  of  tbe  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  tbe  order  of 
succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant, 
who  was  excluded  from  tbe  character  of  heir,  accepted  with 
equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor  the  possession  of  tbe 
goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of 
private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to 
the  obsolete  rigor  of  tbe  Twelve  Tables;  time  and  space 
were  annihilated  by  fanciful  suppositions;   and  tbe  plea  of 

tation,  proposixig  it  for  imitation  aa  far  aa  may  be  oonaiatent  with  oar 
mamiers,  and  agreeable  to  oar  political  inadtationB,  in  order  to  avoid  imma' 
tare  legislation  becoming  a  permanent  evil.  ^  See  tbe  History  of  tbe 
Bx>man  Law  by  BL  Hago,  voL  i.  p.  296,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  et  seq.,  78.  et  seq., 
and  the  note  in  my  elementary  ixwk  on  the  Institates,  p.  313.  With  re 
gard  to  the  worksoMt  saited  to  give  information  on  the  framing  and  tbe 
form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haabold,  Institationea  Literarias,  \obl  i.  p.  3S1, 
368. 

All  that  Heineocias  says  about  the  asarpation  of  tbe  ri^ht  of  making 
these  edicts  by  the  prsstors  is  &Is9,  and  contrary  to  all  Usbmcal  testimony. 
A  moltitade  of  aatborities  proves  that  the  magistrates  were  onder  an  obfir 
gation  to  pablish  these  edicts. — ^W. 

^  With  the  utmost  deference  fordMse  exoelleBt  civiliAns,  I  cannot  bat  con- 
sider this  oonfasion  of  the  jadidal  and  legislative  aathority  as  a  very  perilous 
constitutional  precedent  It  might  answer  among  a  people  so  singularly 
trained  as  the  Romans  were  by  nabit  and  nadonal  character  in  reverence 
for  legal  institutions,  so  aA  to  be  an  aristocracy,  if  not  a  people,  crfle^lators  i 
but  in  most  nations  the  mvestiture  of  a  magistrate  in  sndi  authority,  leav- 
ing to  his  sde  judgment  the  lawyers  he  might  consult,  and  the  view  of  pub- 
Ik:  opinion  which  he  might  take,  would  be  a  very  insufficient  guaranty  for 
ri^  legislation. — ^M. 

*  Compare  throughout  the  brief  but  admirable  sketch  of  the  progreaa 
■nd  prowth  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  necessaiy  operation  m  tne  ja» 
gentram,  when  Rome  became  tne  sovereign  of  nations,  u]pon  the  jus  cmla 
of  the  citiaens  of  Rome,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Savigny.  Qeacludao  4m 
ftoflDdidien  Eechtsnn  Mitlelalter.^M. 
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jronihy  or  fraud,  or  yiolenoe)  annulled  the  obligationi  oi 
excused  the  performance,  of  an  inoonvenient  contract  A 
jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitraiy  was  exposed  to  the  most 
dangerous  abuse :  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  jus- 
tice were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  biai 
of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser,  seductions  of  interest  or 
resentment.  But  the  errors  or  vices  d  each  pnetor  expired 
with  hb  annual  office ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  ap- 
proved by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding 
ludges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  s(4ution 
of  new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed 
by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  prxUnt  of  the  year 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his  first  proclamation.** 
It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of  Adrian,  to 
accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  Csesar ;  and  the  prsBtorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the 
PXRFBTUAL  SDiOT.  This  weH-digcstcd  code  was  ratified  by 
the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and 
equity  was  at  length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard 
of  civil  jurisprudence.'* 

**  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  i.  L  zxxvi  p.  100)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts 
in  the  year  of  Rome,  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  586  in  the  Acta  Diiima,  which  have  been  publi^ed  ftom  the 
papers  of  Ludovicus  Yiye&  Thefr  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed 
by  Pighius,  (Anna!  Rom.  tom.  il  d.  877,  878,)  Oreyius,  (ad  Sueton. 
p.  778,)  Dodwell,  (Prolectioo.  Camoden,  p.  665,)  and  Heineocius :  but 
a  single  word,  Scutum  Cin^frieum,  detects  the  f<nrgery,  (Moyle*s 
Worlu,  vol  i.  p.  808.) 

'*  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  18  restored,  by  the  master-hand  of  Heineccius,  (0pp.  torn.  ylL  P. 
ii.  p.  1 — 564  ;*)  in  whose  researches  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  "iiL  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs 
to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and  literature.f 


*  This  restoration  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  found  anicrg 
the  papers  of  Heineccius,  and  published  after  his  death. — G. 

t  Gmbon  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  with  Heineccius,  and  almost  the 
whole  literary  world,  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  called  the 
^perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian.    Since  the  Cornelian  law,  the  edicts  were  per- 

El,  but  only  in  this  sense,  that  the  praetor  could  not  chancre  tnem 
;  the  year  of  his  magistracy.  And  although  it  appears  that  under 
an,  the  ciyiUan  Julianus  mad^  or  assisted  in  malung,  a  complete 
collection  of  the  edicts,  (which  certainly  had  been  done  likewise  before 
Hadrian,  for  example,  by  Ofilius,  qui  diligenter  edictum  composuitr)  we 
naye  i>i  sufficient  proof  to  admit  the  oommon  i^iaion,  that  the  PmUirliB 
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From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caesars  were  content 
to  promulgate  their  edicte  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Ro- 
man magistrate;*  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
epistles  and  orati<ms  of  the  prince  were  respectfully  inserted. 
Adrian*'  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without 

*'  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  code.    See  Dodwell,  (Prielect  Oamb-» 
dcD,  p.  819 — 340,)  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  confused  reading 
and  feeble  paradox.f 

c^ct  was  declared  perpetaallj  unalterable  by  Hadrian.  The  writers  on 
law  subsequent  to  Hadrian  (and  among  the  rest  Pomponius,  in  bis  Sum- 
mary of  die  Boman  Jurisprudence)  speak  of  the  edict  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  They  would  not  certainly  have  passed  over  in  silence  so 
remarkable  a  diange  in  the  most  important  source  of  the  civil  law.  M. 
Hugo  has  conclusively  shown  that' the  vanpus  passages  in  authors,  like 
Eutropins,  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  tne  opmion  introduced  by  Hei- 
neccius.  Compare  Hugo,  vol.  iL  p.  78.  A  new  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Institutes  of  Gains,  who,  in  the  first  books  of  his  work,  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning  any  change  made  by  Hadrian. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  must  have  noticed  it,  as  he  does 
L  i.  8,  the  responsa  prudentum,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rescript  of  Hadrian. 
There  is  no  lacuna  in  the  text.  Why  then  should  Gains  maintain  silence 
concerning  an  innovation  so  much  more  important  than  that  of  which  he 
speaks  ?  After  all,  this  question  becomes  of  slight  interest,  since,  in  fact, 
we  fiiMl  no  change  in  the  perpetual  edict  insertai  in  the  Digest,  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian  to  the  end  of  that  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Julian, 
(compare  Hugo,  1.  c.)  The  latter  lawyers  appear  to  follow,  in  their  com- 
mentaries, the  same  texts  as  their  predecessors.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  labors  of  so  many  men  distinguished  in  juri£^mdence,  the 
framing  of  the  edict  must  have  attained  such  perfection,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innovation.  'We  nowhere  find  that  the 
jurists  of  the  Pandects  disputed  concerning  the  words,  or  the  drawing  up 
of  the  edict 

What  difference  would,  in  fact,  result  from  this  with  regard  to  our  podes, 
and  our  modem  legislation?  Compare  the  learned  Dissertation  of  M. 
Biener,  De  Salvii  Jimani  mentis  in  ^dictum  Prsetorium  recte  sestimandis. 
LipsflB,  1809,  4to.— W. 

*  It  is  an  important  question  in  what  manner  die  emperors  were  invested 
vnth  this  le^slative  power.  The  newly  discovered  Gains  distinctly  states 
that  it  was  m  virtue  of  a  law — Nee  unquam  dubitatum  est,  quin  id  legis 
vicem  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  le^em  imperium  accipiat  But  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  general  law,  passed  on  the  transition  of  the 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form,  or  a  law  passed  on  the 
accession  of  each  emperor.  Compare  Hugo,  Hist,  du  Droit  Bomain,  (French 
translation,)  voL  ii.  p.  8. — ^M. 

t  This  is  again  an  error  which  Gibbon  shares  with  Heineecius,  and  the 
generality  of  authors.  It  arises  from  having  mistaken  the  insignificant  edict 
of  Hadrian,  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  (lib.  vi,  tit  xxiii.  c  11,)  for  the 
first  constitutio  principis,  without  attending  to  the  fact,,  that  the  Pandects 
contain  so  many  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar,  (see  1.  i. 
Digest  29, 1)  M.  Hugo  justly  observes,  that  the  aata  of  Sylla,  approved 
by  the  senate,  were  die  same  thing  with  the  constitutions  of  those  who 
•ner  him  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  Moreover,  we  find  that  PHny,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  report  a  multitude  of  rescripts  of  the  emperors  frpm 
the  time  of  Augustus.  See  Hugo,  Hist  du  Droit  Eomaia,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
97.— W. 
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disgnise,  tbe  plenitude  of  legislative  power.  And  this  inno* 
vation,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by 
the  patience  of  the  limes,  and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat 
of  government.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeed- 
ing monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Ter- 
tullian,  "  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was 
cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  constitw- 
Hans.^*^  During  four  centuries,  from  Adrian  to  Justinian 
the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded  by  the  wil^ 
of  the  sovereign;  and  few  institutions,  either  human  or  di- 
vine, were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  basis.  The 
origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness 
of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double 
fiction  was  propagated  hf  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  igno- 
rance, of  the  civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  an- 
cient Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes  granted 
a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  par 
ticular  statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdic 
tion  exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens 
His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  th' 
prerogative  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  "re 
leased  from  the  laws""  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor 
above  all  human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and 
reason  as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which, 
in  every  reign,  .defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective 
magistrate.  But  it  was  not  belbre  the  ideas,  and  even  the 
language,  of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a  ro^al 
law,"*  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people,  were  created  by 


'"  Totam  illam  veterem  et  sqnalentem  fijlvam  leg^m  novis  prind- 
palinm  rescriptorum  et  edictorum  securibus  truncatis  et  caeditis,  (Apo- 
loget  a  4,  p.  60,  edit  Havercamp.)  He  proceeds  to  praise  the  recent 
firmness  of  Sevenis,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  permcioiis  laws,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

'®  llie  constitutional  sMe  of  Legiimt  SolutiM  is  misinterpreted  by 
the  art  or  ignorance  of  Dion  Cassins,  (tom.  I L  liil  p.  713.)  On  this 
occasion,  his  editor,  Beimer,  joins  the  umversid  censure  which  freedom 
and  criticism  hare  pronounced  against  that  sHavish  historiaa 

"  The  word  (Lex  Regia)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing,  Hm 
■laves  of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of 
•oyalty.* 

*  Yet  a  eentary  before,  Domitian  was  called,  not  only  by  Mardal,  tal 
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the  fiincy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian  himself;** 
and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  &]se  in  &ct,  and  slav- 
ish in  its  eonsequenoe)  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom 
and  jttstioe.  ^  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigor  and 
effect  of  law,  since  the  Soman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have 
transferred  to  their  prince  the  ML  extent  of  their  own  powei 
and  sovereignty.''^'  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
the  inclinations  of  millions ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were 
proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  ^'  What  interest  or 
passion,'*  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  ^  can 
reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ?  He  is 
already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and 
those  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure  are  already  numbered 
with  the  dead."^*  Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the 
historian  may  confess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurispru- 
dence, the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom 
be  influenced  by  any  personal  considerations.  Virtue,  or 
even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the 
guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of  society 
is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest 
and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and   Ulpian;*'  and  the 

**  See  Grarina  (0pp.  p.  KOI — 612)  and  Beaufort,  (R6publique  Bo- 
maine,  torn,  i  p.  256 — 274/)  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  disser- 
tations by  John  Frederic  Gronoyius  and  Noodt,  ooth  translated,  with 
valuable  notes,  by  Barbe^ac,  2  vols,  in  12mo.  1731. 

*^  Institut  L  i  tit  ii  No.  6.  Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Jus- 
tinian, L  i  tit  zyiL  leg.  1,  "So,  7.  In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements, 
Heineccius  has  amply  treated  de  constitutionibus  principnm,  which  are 
illustrated  by  Goden'oy  (Comment  ad  Cod  Theodos.  1.  i  tit  i  il  iil) 
and  Gravina,  (p.  87—90.)* 

**  TheopMlus,  in  Paraphras.  Grsec.  Institut  p.  88,  84,  edit  Reitz 
For  his  person,  time,  writings,  see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius, 
Excurs.  iu.  p.  1084 — 1078. 

**  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinua 
(Jul  Capitolia  c.  18:)  JSe&A  esse  leges  yideri  Commbdi  et  Caracallsr 


even  in  public  docameats,  Dominus  et  Deas  Noster.    Saeton.  I>omit.  cap. 
13.    Hugo.--W. 

*  Gains  (see  note  *  p.  313)  asserts  that  the  Imperial  edict  or  rescript  bas^ 
■nd  always  had,  the  force  oi  law,  because  the  Luperial  authority  rests  upoa 
law  CoBsdtntio  principis  est,  ^uod  imperator  decreto  vcl  edicto,  vel  epis* 
tola  constituit,  nee  unquam  dnbitatom,  quin  id  legis,  vicem  obtineat, 
per  legeai  imperiom  aodpiat    Gaia%  6  Jburtit  i.  S.*-l|. 
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pureit  materiak  of  Uie  Code  and  Paodeeto  are  ioscribed  wiA 
Um  names  of  OaiBcalla  and  liii  nriirirtew,**  Hie  tvrml  of 
Borne  was  aometbiies  the  beoefiKlor  of  the  pronncea.  A 
dageer  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domhian;  but  the  pradeaee 
of  Nerva  confinned  his  ada,  whidiy  in  the  joj  of  their  ddiver 
anoey  had  been  lesciiided  by  an  indignant  soiate.^  Tei  in 
the  re$erifU^  lej^ies  to  the  oonsoltataons  of  the  magistntieB, 
the  wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  l^^  a  partial  exposi- 
tion of  the  case.  And  this  abase,  which  placed  thcar  hastj 
dedsions  on  the  same  leyel  with  mature  and  deliberate  acts 
7f  legidation,  was  ineflkctnaUj  condemned  by  the  sense  and 
example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  granUs 
vid  decrees,  his  edicts  and  praffmaUc  sancOons,  were  sab- 
scribed  in  porple  in  V  and  transmitted  to  the  |»ovinces  as 
general  or  speoal  laws,  whidi  the  magistnites  were  bonnd  to 
ezecnte,  and  the  people  to  obey.  Bat  as  their  nnmber  con- 
tinoally  mnltiplied,  the  mle  of  obedience  became  each  day 
more  donbtfol  and  obscare,  till  the  will  ci  die  wvest&ga  was 
fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gr^orian,  the  Hermogenian,  and 
the  Theodottan  codes.*     The  two  finat^  of  which  some  frag- 

et  hominiim  imperiiomm  rolimtatcfl.  Oommodiis  was  made  a  Diym 
by  Qererna,  (Dodwell,  Prelect  Tiii  p  824,  826.)  Tet  he  occurs  ooij 
twice  in  the  Pandects. 

**  Of  Antonions  CaracaHa  alone  200  oonstitations  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  with  his  fkther  160.  These  two  jiriiioes  are  quoted  fifty 
times  in  the  Paadects,  and  eig^t  in  the  Ihstltutes,  (Terasson,  p  266.) 

**  Plia  Secund.  Epistol.  x.  66.    Sueton.  in  Domitiaa  c  23. 

**  It  was  a  majdm  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  valeant, 
(Cod.  Theodos.  I  i  tit  ii.  leg.  1.)  The  emperors  rductanUy  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact^  some  delay,  petition,  Ac ;  but 
these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  diacreticm  and  at  the 
peril  of  the  judge. 

^^  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Impe- 
rial diplomas  from  Leo  L  (A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire, 
(Biblioth^ue  Raisonn^e  de  hi  Diplomatique,  tom.  1.  p.  604 — 616. 
Lami,  de  Eruditione  Apostolorum,  tom.  ii.  p.  720—726.) 

*  Savigny  states  the  following  as  the  authorities  for  the  Bxnxum  law  at  tie 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century : — 

1.  The  writing  of  tbejurists,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  ValenUnian  IlL,  first  promnlfiated  in  the  West,  but  by  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Tbeodosian  Code  estabiidied  lOcewLae  in  the  East  (This 
Constitution  established  the  authority  of  the  five  great  jurists,  Papinian,  Pan- 
lus,  Caius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient  law. 
*  *  *  In  case  of  difierence  of  opinion  among  these  five,  a  majority  de- 
elded  the  case;  where  they  were  equal,  the  opmion  of  Papinian,  where  hm 
was  silent,  the  judge ;  but  see  p.  40,  and  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

9.  The  (Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  GoUection  of  the  Imperial  ftn 
isripts.  "^ 
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ments  have  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to 
preserye  the  constitutioiis  of  the  Pagan  emperors  from  Adrian 
to  CoDstantine.  The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested 
in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger  Theodosius  to 
consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantino 
to  his  own  reign.  But^e  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  au« 
thority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included 
in  the  sacred  deposit  might  be  disr^arded  by  the  judge  as 
spurious  or  obsolete.** 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention, 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Bomans  exhibited 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  n^lect  in  the  farms  of 
proceeding  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  £urest 
<^m«  l^e  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water  ;**  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she 
had  been  invested  with  the  government  of  the  family.  The 
manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by  turning 
him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek ;  a  work  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clinched  fist  was  the  sym- 
bol of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of 
faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every 
payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament  was  some- 
times obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments, 
and  to  leap  or  dance  with  real  or  affected  transport**    If  a 

*'  Schtilting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681 — 718.  Cuja- 
dus  a88ip;ned  to  Gre^orv  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Oallienua,  and 
the  coDimuation  to  his  lellow-laborer  Hennogeoes.  This  generid  di- 
vision  may  be  jiut,  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  othePs  ground. 

^  ScsBvola,  most  prohably  Q.  Oervidius  ScflBvola ;  the  master  of  Pa 
pinian  considerB  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of 
marriage,  (Pandect  L  xxir.  tit  I,  leg.  66.    See  Heineocius,  Hist  J.  R. 
Ko.  817.) 

**  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  ill  19)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St  Am- 
brose (de  Officiis,  iil  2,)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  timei^ 

3.  The  Code  of  Theodosias  H. 

4.  The  particular  NoveUffi,  as  addidoDS  and  Supplements  to  Uns 
flaTigny,  vol.  i.  p.  10. — M. 
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dtizeii  punned  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbor's  house,  he 
concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  &ce 
with  a  mai^  or  basin,  lest  he  shoald  encounter  the  eyes  of  a 
virgin  or  a  matron.**  In  a  civil  action  the  plaintiff  toudied  the 
ear  of  his  witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck, 
and  implored,  in  solenm  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each  other's  hand  as 
if  they  stood  prepared  tor  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
praetor ;  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  object  of  the 
dispute ;  they  went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a 
clod  of  eartb  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for 
which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words  and 
actions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  ponti&  and  pa- 
tricians, like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to 
their  clients  the  days  of  bunness  and  repose ;  these  important 

-----         --      —     -   — 

which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate,  (Schulting  ad  Ul- 
pian,  Fragment  tit  zzil  No.  28,  p  648,  644.*) 

*^  The  fixrtmn  lanoe  lidoqae  conceptam  was  no  longer  understood 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  (Aulns  OeUiua,  zvi  10.)  The  Attic 
derivation  of  Heineocius,  (Antiquitat  Bom.  1.  iv.  tit  i  No.  13^21)  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholiast,  and  Polluxf 


*  In  Ihis  passage  the  author  has  endearored  to  collect  all  the  examples 
of  judicial  formolanes  which  he  coald  find.  That  which  he  addaces  as  the 
£ana  of  cretio  haereditatis  is  absolntely  fidse.  It  is  snfficient  to  glance  at 
the  passage  in  Cicero  which  he  cites,  to  see  that  it  has  no  relation  to  it. 
The  author  appeals  to  tiie  opinion  of  Schnltingt  who,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
himself  protests  against  ma  ridiculous  and  absurd  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  Cicero,  and  observes  that  Gh'sdvius  had  already  well  explaiued 
the  real  sense.  See  in  Gkdus  the  iarm  of  cretio  hiereditatis  Inst  L  ii 
p.  166.— W. 

t  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  ceremony ;  nevertheless  we  find  that 
already  in  his  own  da^s  Gains  turned  it  into  ridicule.  He  says,  Qib.  iii.  et 
p.  192,  $  293,)  prohibiti  actio  quadrupli  ex  edicto  praetoris  introducta  est ; 
lex  autem  eo  nomine  nollam  pcenam  constituit.  Hoc  solum  pr8ecei>it,  nt 
qui  qnerere  velit,  nudus  qusrat,  finteo  ductus,  lancem  habens ;  qui  si  quid 
invenerit  jubet  id  lex  furtum  manifestnm  esse,  duid  sit  autem  linteum? 
quflBsitnm  est  Sed  verius  est  ooDsuti  genus  esse,  quo  necessarisB  partes 
tegerentnr.  duare  lex  tota  ridicola  est  Nam  qui  vestitum  querere  pro- 
hioet,  is  et  nudum  qusBrere  prohibiturus  est ;  eo  magis^  quod  ita  quoesita 
res  inventa  maiori  pceneB  subjiciatar.  Deinde  quod  lancem  sive  ideo  baberi 
iubeat,  ut  manibus  occupatis  nihil  subjiciatur,  sive  ideo,  ut  quod  invenerit, 
ibi  imponat,  neutmm  eorum  prooedit,  si  id  quod  queeratur,  ejus  magnitu- 
dims  aut  naturae  sit  ut  neque  subjici,  neque  ibi  imponi  poseit  ^  Certe  non 
dnbitatur,  cujuscunque  materin  sit  ea  lanx,  satis  legi  fieri.  We  see 
noreover,  from  this  passage,  that  the  basin,  as  most  authors,  resting  on 
the  authcnity  of  Festus,  have  supposed,  was  not  used  to  cover  the  figure. 
^-W.  Gibbon  says  the  face,  though  equally  inaccuratel;^'.  This  passage 
of  Ghdus,  I  must  observe,  as  weU  as  o'liers  in  M.  Warnkdnig's  work,  is  ymf 
jiaocnratcly  printed. — M. 
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trifles  were  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and  aftef 
the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Roman  people  was 
still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
treachery  of  some  plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the 
profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  ao- 
tions  were  derided  and  observed;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning; 
of  this  primitive  language.*' 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages 
of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages 
were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  Uie  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  ap- 
ply the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to  reconcile 
the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and 
more  important  task ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  si- 
lently invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their 
subtle  interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor, 
to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages :  however  strange 
or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurispru- 
dence to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and 
the  skill  of  private  dtizens  was  usefully  employed  to  under- 
mine the  public  institutions  of  their  country.f  The  revolution 
of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  almost 

*^  In  hb  Oration  for  Murena,  (c.  9 — 13,)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule 
the  forms  and  mysteries  of  the  cirilians,  which  are  represented  with 
more  candor  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noct.  Attic,  zx.  10,)  Gravina,  (Opp 
p.  266,  266,  267,)  and  Heineccius,  (Antiquitat  1.  iv.  tit  yl*) 


*  Gibbon  bad  conceived  opinions  too  decided  against  the  forms  of  pro 
oedare  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Yet  it  is  on  mese  solemn  forms  that 
the  certainty  of  laws  has  been  *foanded  among  all  nations.  Those  of  the 
Romans  were  very  intimately  allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  mast 
of  necessity  have  disappeared  as  Rome  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. Have  not  modern  nations,  even  the  most  civilized,  overloaded  their 
laws  with  a  thoasand  forms,  often  absard,  almost  always  trivial  7  How 
many  examples  are  afforded  by  the  English  law  1  See,  on  the  natare  of 
these  forms,  the  work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  the  Vocation  of  onr  Age  for 
Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Heidelber|g^,  1814,  p.  9,  10. — ^W.  This 
^ork  of  M.  Sa>igny  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Haywvrd, 

t  Ck)mpare,  or.  the  Responsa  Prudentum,  Wamkonig,  Hbtoure  Eztenn 
U  Droil  Homam  BmxeUes,  1636,  p.  122.— M. 
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eqiul  in  daradon,  and  distingnisbed  fix>m  eacb  other  bj  tb« 
mode  of  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians.**  Prid« 
and  ignorance  contributed,  during  the  first  period,  to  confine 
within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the 
public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizena,  from  whose 
rotes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a  grateful  return. 
As  their  years  and  honors  increased,  they  seated  themselyea 
at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the 
visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town 
and  country,  b^an  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of 
social  life,  and  the  inddents  of  judicial  proceeding,  were  the 
ordinary  subject  of  these  consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  writ- 
ten opinion  of  the  juris-consults  was  framed  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order 
and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was 
long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law. 
The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurispru- 
dence, may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign 
of  Severus  Alexander.  A  system  was  formed,  schools  were 
instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student  The 
tripartite  of  JElius  Psetus,  sumamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.     Cato  the 

.  ••  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponius,  (d« 

Origine  Juris  Pandect  1.  i.  tit.  ii.)    The  moderns  have  discussed,  witk 

learning  and  criticism,  this  branch   of  literary  history;  and  among 

these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Qravina  (p.  41 — 79)  and  Hei 

neccius,  (Hist.  J.  ft.  No.  113 — 351.)    Cicero,  more  especially  in  hir 

books  de  Orator e,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Xegibus,  and  the  Clavif 

Ciceroniana  of  Ernesti  (under  the  names  of  Mtunus,  Ac)  afibrd  muck 

pfenuine  and  pleasing  information.    Horace  often  alludes  to  the  mom 

ing  labors  of  the  civilians,  (Serm.  I.  i  10,  Epist.  II.  i.  103,  Ac) 

Agrlcolam  laudat  juris  lefcanicine  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum,  consultor  ubl  ostia  pulsat. 

BomsB  dulce  diu  Aiit  et  solemne,  recIosA 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  clieuti  promere  jura.* 


*  It  is  particularly  in  this  division  of  the  history  of  the  Bximan  juris 
pradcmcc  into  epochs,  that  Gibbon  displays  his  profound  knowledge  of  thf 
laws  of  this  people.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division,  prefaced  tfaesi 
Ihree  periods  with  the  historpr  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Law  of  thf 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  law.—  W 


tw 
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oensor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  legal  studies, 
and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucius  Scsev- 
ola  ^as  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  their 
disciple,  and  the  friend  of  Tullj;  and  the  long  succession, 
whi<m  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and  under 
tlie  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  characters  of 
Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved, 
and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their 
diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  be 
tween  business  and  composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are 
enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collection 
of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  ex- 
pressly quoted ;  and  lew  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions 
in  less  ^an  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of 
jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity 
had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  Bar- 
barians, the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes, 
and  the  professors  of  Borne,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus, 
were  humbly  content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  en- 
lightened predecessors,  from  the  slow  advances  and  rapid 
decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  re- 
quire a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the  multitude 
of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is 
evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works 
may  be  perfcHrmed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  expe- 
rience, and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been  found 
incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second :  but  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving  disciples 
equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  thr 
wants  of  the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  tht 
seventh  century  of  the  dty,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy. The  ScsBvolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and  experience  f 
but  Servius  Sulpicius  *  was  the  &st  civilian  who  established 


*  IL  Hugo  thinkfl  that  the  ingenioas  system  of  the  Intdtates  ftcbpted  Igr 
•  giMt  number  of  the  aaeient  lawyen,  sad  by  Jaidman  fafanae]^  dsteefliMi 
BulpidiM.    Ilist  da  Droit  Rcnotm,  voL  iii  p.  119,— -W. 

O* 
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hui  art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory.**  For  the  dkoem- 
ment  of  truth  and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule, 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular  caseb 
to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass  the 
liffht  of  order  and  eloquence.  Qcero,  his  contemporary  and 
fhend,  declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  bat  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable 
genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every  object  that  it  touches. 
After  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed  a  republic;  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  republic,  a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labors 
to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole  universe,  according  to 
his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense  commonwe^th: 
gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  mod- 
ified by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right, 
which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  From 
these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics 
who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling 
to  act  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic :  he  ad- 
vises them  to  slumber  in  their  ahady  gardens.  But  he  hum- 
bly entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent^  since  her 
bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  ^ir  and  well^ 
ordered  structure  of  his  lof^  aystem.**  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct 
ft  dtiaen  for  the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armor  of 
^he  stoics**  was  found  to  be  <^  the  firmest  temper;  and  it 
«faa  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools 

*^  CrassuB,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oratore,  1 41, 42) 
an  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurispnidence,  which  the  eloquent,  bat 
illiterate,  Antomus  (i.  58)  aflfects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  execnted 
by  Senriufl  Sulpidiis,  (in  Bmto,  &  41,)  whose  jnraises  are  elegantly 
varied  in  the  classic  Latmity  of  the  Roman  Gravuia,  (p.  60.) 

**  Perturbatrioem  autem  omnium  harum  reram  academiam,  haoc 
ab  Arcesila  et  Gameade  recentem,  exoremus  ut'  nleat,  nam  si  iovase- 
rit  in  fa«e,  quae  satis  scite  instructa  et  oomposita  videantur,  nimis  edet 
nmuw,  qnam  quidem  ego  placare  capio,  sttbooiovere  non  audeo^  (de 
IiegibuB,  L  18.)  !From  t&s  passage  alooe,.BenUej  (EemarkB  on  me- 
thinking,  p.  260)  might  have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  belieyed  in  the 
■pedoos  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned 

**  The  stoio  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Panatiua,  tfie 
Mod  of  Ikhe  yocmger  Sapio,  (see  his  life  in  the  Mera.  de  FAeadteis 
dsa  Inscriptions^  torn.  x.  p^  75— 89.) 
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jf  jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civHiani 
learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die:  but  they  imbibed  in 
some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect;  the  love  of  para- 
dox, the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  at- 
tachment to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superioritj 
of  form  to  matter  was-  introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
property :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced  by  an 
opinion  of  Trebatius,*^  that  he  who  touches  the  ear,  touches 
the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of  corUi 
or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.** 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  we  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted 
a  citizen  to  the  honors  of  the  ftomsm  state ;  and  the  three 
professions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union 
in  the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a 
learned  praetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private 
sentiments ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  counsel,  was  enter- 
tained with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws 
might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian. 
The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery ;  and  in  more  enhghtened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
established  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtile 
and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the 
forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions,**  were  admitted  as  the 
genuine  dictates  of  reason;  and  the  consent  of  the  legal 


*^  As  he  18  quoted  by  Ulpian,  (leg.  40,  ad  Sabinmn  in  Pandect  1. 
xlriL  tit  it  leg.  21.)  Yet  TrebatiuB,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian, 
qui  &miliam  duzit,  became  an  epicurean,  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  yii.  5.) 
Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect* 

^  See  Gravina  (p.  45 — 51)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou. 
Heineccius  (Hist  J.  R  Na  125)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of 
£verard  Otto,  de  StoicI  Jurieconsultorum  PhuotophiA. 

*'  We  have  heard  of  the  Oatonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and 
the  Manilian  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions,  (Pandect  L 

i  tit*  XVL  XVU.)  

*  Gibhon  had  entirely  nusandentood  this  pfaraBe  of  Cioero.  It  wsb  onlv 
nnce  his  time  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  anther  was  apprehendecL 
Cicero,  in  ennmerating  the  qnalificationB  of  Trebadna,  aays,  AcoBdit  etiam, 
qnod  familiam  dncit  in  jnra  civUi,  ringolaris  memoria,  somma  acientia, 
which  means  that  Trebatins  poflBessed  a  atiU  farther  moat  important  qnal* 
tfication  for  a  atadent  of  civil  law,  a  remarkable  memory,  dec.  Thia  ex- 
planation, already  comectnred  by  G.  Menage,  Amasnit  Juris  Civilia,  a 
14,  is  foond  in  tlie  dictionary  of  Scheller,  v.  Faxmlia,  and  in  the  Histoiy  d 
the  Boman  Law  by  M.  Hngo.  Many  authors  have  asserted,  without  ai» 
proof  sniBcient  to  wanrant  the  oonjeotare,  that  Trebatins  was  ai  the  sdiOBl  m 
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professors  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  the  tribunal 
But  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the 
laws  of  the  republic;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the 
authority  of  the  Scaevolas  themselves,  which  was  often  over- 
thrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.** 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  useful 
engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians;  and  their  servile  labon 
accommodated  the  old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  des- 
potism. Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions 
was  confined  to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank, 
who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the 
prince ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Adrian  restored  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  hi& 
abilities  and  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  prsetor  was. 
now  governed  by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were 
enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law ; 
and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  which 
Augustus  ratified  by  tlie  advice  of  the  civilians.*^  * 


**  Read  Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oraiore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 

"  See  Pomponius,  (de  Origiue  Juris  Pandect.  L  L  tit  ii  leg.  2,  No 
47,)  Heinecdos,  (ad  Institut  1.  i.  tit  il  No.  8,  L  iL  tit  xxv.  in  Mement 
et  Antiquitat.)  and  Gravina,  (p.  41^-46.)  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Au- 
gustus, a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in  contem 
porary  evidence ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 


*  The  author  here  follows  the  then  generally  received  opinion  of  Hei- 
neccias.  The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm  it  are  L  2,  $  47,  D.  I.  2,  and 
6  8.  Instit  I.  3.  The  first  of  these  passages  speaks  expresoly  ci  a  privi- 
lege granted  to  certain  lawyers,  oatil  the  time  of  Adrian,  pnblioe  respon- 
dendi  jtis  ante  Ang^asti  tempora  non  dabatnr.  Primus  Divas  Aagnstns,  nt 
major  juris  aactoritas  haheretor,  constitait,  nt  ex  anctoritate  ejos  re- 
sponderent  The  passage  of  the  Institutes  speaks  of  the  difierent  opinions 
of  those,  qnihos  est  permissum  jnra  condere.  It  is  tme  that  the  first  of 
these  passages  does  not  say  that  the  opinion  of  these  privileged  lawyers 
had  the  force  of  a  law  for  the  judges.  For  this  reason  M.  Hugo  altogether 
rejects  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heineccius,  by  Bach,  and  in  general  hy  all 
me  writers  who  preceded  him.  He  oonoeives  that  the  6  8  of  the  Institutes 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  Valentinian  IIL,  whicn  regulated  the  re- 
spective authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of  the  great 
civilians.  But  we  have  now  the  following  passa^  in  tne  Institutes  of 
Gains:  Besponsa  prudentum  sunt  sententiaB  et  opmiones  eorum,  quibus 
permissum  est  jura  condere ;  quorum  omnium  si  in  unum  sententiflB  con- 
oaTTont,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt,  legis  vieem  obtinet,  si  vero  dissentiunt, 
^dloi  licet,  quam  velit  sententiam  sequi,  idque  rescripto  Divi  Hadrian 
ilgiufioBtur.  1  do  not  know,  how  in  opposition  to  this  passage,  the  opinion 
OT  IC  Hugo  can  be  maintained.  We  must  add  to  this  the  passage  quoted 
' —  Fomponias    and  from  such  strong  proofs,  it  seems  incontestable  dm 
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The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  thai  the 
judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agieed 
among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  thi 
result  of  custom  and  prejudice ;  laws  and  language  are  am- 
biguous and  arbitrary;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing, the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachm^it  of  theii 
disciples ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  £unous  sects  of  the  Froculians  and  Sainnicms*^  Two 
sages  of  the  law,  Ateius  Gapito  and  Antistius  Labeo,"  adorned 
the  pea^  of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  former  distinguished  by 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign ;  t£e  .atter  more  illustrious  by  his 
contempt  of  that  favor,  and  his  stern  though  harmless  opposi- 
tion to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influ- 
enced by  the  various  colors  of  their  temper  and  principles. 
Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic ;  his  rival 
embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  rising  monar- 
chy. But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submis- 
sive ;  and  Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 

'^  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gk)tfridus  Mascovios,  the  learned 
Mascou,  de  Sectis  Jurisconsultoruinf  (lipaiaB,  1728,  in  12m(>^  p.  276,) 
a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground 

'*  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus,  (AnnaL  iii.  75,) 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito,  (AuL  Gellius,  xiii.  12,)  who  accuses 
his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  et  vecors,  Tet  Horace  would  not  have  lashed 
a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation 
of  Bentley,  who  reads  ZaHeno  insanior,  (Serm.  I.  iii  82.)  See  Mascou. 
de  SeciiB,  (c.  i  p.  1 — 24.) 


the  emperors  had  granted  some  kind  of  privilege  to  certain  civilians,  qnibas 
permissnm  erat  jara  condere.  Their  opinion  had  sometimes  the  force  of  law, 
legis  vicem.  M.  Hngo,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  this  phrase  with  his  system, 
gives  it  a  forced  interpretation,  which  quite  alters  the  sense ;  he  sapposea 
that~  the  passage  contains  no  more  than  what  is  evident  of  itself,  that  the 
author!^  of  the  civilians  was  to  be  respected,  thns  makii^  a  privilege  of  that 
which  was  £nee  to  all  the  world.  It  appears  to  me  almost  is^sputable,  that 
the  emperors  had  sanctioned  certain  provisions  relative  to  the  authority  of 
these  civilians,  consalted  by  the  judges.  Bat  how  far  was  their  advice  to 
be  respebted  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer  precisely, 
from  the  want  of  historic  evidence. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  emperors  established  an  authority  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  jud^s  1  and  in  xJtaa  case  this  authority  must  have  emanated 
IVom  certain  civihans  named  for  this  purpoiM  \jy  the  empercnrs.  See  Hugo^ 
L  c.  Moreover,  may  not  the  passage  of  Suetoniua  in  the  Life  of  Caligiua, 
where  he  says  that  the  emperor  would  no  longer  permit  the  civilians  to  give 
their  advice,  mean  that  Caligula  entertained  the  ilesign  of  suppressing  this 
histitution  ?  See  on  this  passage  the  Tbemis,  voL  zi  p.  17, 36.  Our  author 
M>t  beisg  acquainted  with  the  opinions  opposed  to  Hemecciua'  has  not 
Id  the  bottom  of  the  sufagect. — ^W. 
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mente,  or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  bis  predecessors ;  wlule 
the  bold  republican  pursued  his  independent  ideas  wjthout 
fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom  of  Labeo  was 
enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigor  of  his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  decided,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  ques- 
tions which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude 
of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  If  a  &ir  ezdiange  had  been  substituted  to  tha 
payment  of  money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaction  as 
a  legal  sale ;  **  and  he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, without  confining  his  definition  to  the  predse  perM>d  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years.**  This  opposition  of  sentiments 
was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  found- 
ers ;  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  invet- 
erate conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Adrian  ;** 
and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinns  and 
Proculus,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of 
Cassians  and  Pepoiians  yrere  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
patties ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,*^  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  the 

**  JustiniaD  (Institat  L  iii.  tit  28,  and  TheophiL  Vera.  GraBc.  ^  677, 
680)  has  oommemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer 
that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was  decided 
by  Paul,  (leg.  88,  ad  Kdict  in  Pandect  1  xviiL  tit  i.  leg.  1,)  since,  in 
a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from  the 
seller. 

'*  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  super- 
•ede  the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weeks 
of  years,  or  700  of  days,  finstitut  L  I  tit  xxii.)  Plutarch  and  the 
Stoics  (de  Placit  Fhilosopn.  1.  v.  c.  24)  assign  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  vears  is  the  age — ns^l  9i|  i  ampitaruit  Kphtrai  ifi^  See  the 
vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  iz.  p.  146^276. 

**  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou, 
c.  il — ^vii.  p.  24 — 120;)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise 
his  equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects.* 

'^  At  tne  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot-council ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  75 — 81)  styles  the  prsefect  or  bailiff"  of  Rome  sanctissimus 
leffum  interpres.  From  his  scienoe,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was 
owed,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pe- 
gasus from  the  galley  which  his  fhther  commanded. 


*  The  work  of  Gkuus,  snhteqaent  to  the  time  of  Adrisn,  fiiniisbes  as  wHh 
nms  infiirraation  on  tMs  sabject  The  disputes  which  rose  between  these 
two  sects  sppesr  to  have  been  very  ntimeroas.  Oaios  avows  himself  a  dfc» 
liple  of  Sabmas  and  of  raiQn    Compare  Hugo,  vol  ii.  p.  106.~W. 
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favorite  of  the  Caesftn  "vras  represented  by  Cassius,*'  who 
gloried  in  bis  descent  from  tbe  patriot  assassin.  By  tbe  per- 
petual edict)  tbie  controversies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  great 
measure  determined.  For  tbat  important  work,  the  emperor 
Adrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians:  the  friends  of 
mdnarehy  prevailed;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian 
insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like 
Uie  contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the 
Antoaines  &daimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted 
from  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.**  But  their 
writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice 
been  moie  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was 
perplexed  by  the  number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimo' 
nies,  and  every  sentence  that  his  pa»ion  or  interest  might 
pronounce  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable 
name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  ex- 
cused him  from  the  labor  of  comparing  and  weighing  their 
arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 
Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence : 
a  majority  was  decisive :  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Papinian.** 


**  Tadi  AnnaL  zrll  7.    Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c  xxxvii 

**  Masooia,  de  Sectia,  c.  Tiil  p.  120 — 144  de  HerciBCundis,  a  legal 

term  which  was  applied  ix>  these  eclectic  lawyers :  herciseere  is  synooy- 

moos  to  dividere.* 
**  See  tbe  Theodosiaii  Code,  L  i  tit  !▼.  with  Qodefroy's  Commen- 

miy,  torn.  L  p.  80 — 85.f    This  decree  might  ^re  occasion  to  Jesuiti- 


/ 


*  This  word  has  never  existed.  Cujacius  is.  the  author  cS  it,  who  read 
tie  words  tenris  oondi  in  Sendas  ad  Virg.  heiciscandi,  to  which  he  gave  an 
erraneoos  interpretation. — ^W. 

t  We  possess  (since  1884)  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  framing 
cif  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  its  ratification  at  Rome,  in  the  year  436.  M. 
Closios,  now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  and  M.  Feyrtm,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Torin,  hanre  discovered;  the  otie  at  Milan,  tbe  other  at  Torm,  a 
great  port  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Code^  which  were  wanting,  and  be- 
sides tbis,  the  reports  (gesta)  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  Borne,  in  which 
the  Code  was  ^ubUsbed,  in  the  year  after  tbe  marriage  of  Valentinian  IIL 
Among  these  pieces  are  the  constitatioos  which  rnxmoBte  oommissioKiers  &r 
the  iiirmation  of  the  Code ;  and  thoagh  there  are  many  points  of  considerable 
obscarity  in  these  docnments,  they  commnnicate  many  facts  relative  to  this 
hwislation  *   - 

].  That  Tbeodosiiis  designed  a  great  reform  in  the  legifllation ;  to  add 
to  the  Giegorian  uid  Hermogenian  codes  all  the  new  conslitations  fron 
tn  his  own  day ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for.  oomnon  «aa 
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WheB  JoBtmuui  aaoeDded  the  fluoiie,  the  lefiMmatioii  of  tlit 
Ronuui  jarispradenoe  was  an  aidnoiiB  baft  indispeiisable  tasL 
In  tlie  space  oi  ten  centimes,  the  infinite  ▼ariety  of  laws  and 
legal  opinioDs  had  filled  manj  thousand  TxdameB,  whidi  no 
fbrtnne  could  pnrdiase  and  no  capadtj  could  digesL  .  Books 
could  not  easily  be  firand ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  nddst 
of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  thdr  Uhtemie  disr 
cretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ignoianft 
of  the  langu^e  that  disposed  of  their  hres  and  properties; 
and  the  Sir^uwu  dialect  of  the  I^Uana  was  imperfectly 
studied  in  the  acadenues  of  Berytus  and  Constantim^le.  As 
an  lUyrian  soldi^,  that  idiom  was  fiuniliar  to  the  infioicy  <^ 
Justinian ;  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of 
junsprudence,  and  his  Imperial  dioice  selected  the  most 
learned  dvilians  of  the  East,  to  labor  with  thenr  sovemga  in 

eal  dispates  like  those  in  the  Lettres  ProYiDciales,  whether  a  Judge 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  opinioa  of  Papinian,  or  of  a  majority,  against 
his  jodgment,  against  bis  conscienee,  Ac  Tet  a  legislator  nugbt  gire 
that  opinion,  howerer  foke,  the  yalidtty,  not  of  tmth,  bat  of  law.* 


with  extracts  htm  the  three  codes,  and  from  die  works  of  the  civil  lawyers. 
All  laws  either  abrogated  or  fidlen  into  disuse  were  to  be  noted  nnder  their 
proper  heads. 

2.  An  ordinance  was  issaed  in  429  to  form  a  commission  for  this  purpose, 
of  mne  persons,  of  which  Antiocfans,  as  qniestor  and  prsfoctas,  was  presi- 
dent A  second  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  issaed  in  435  nnder 
the  same  president 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  nnder  the  name  of  Codex  Tfaeodosianas, 
was  finished  in  438,  poblisbed  in  the  Sast,  in  an  osdinanoe  addressed  to  the 
Pretorian  prefect,  Plorentinas,  and  intended  to  be  pnUished  in  the 
West 

4.  Before  it  was  pnblished  in  the  West,  Valentinian  snbmitted  it  to  the 
senate.  There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  which  closed  with 
load  scdamatlons  and  gratolations. — ^From  Wamkonig.  Histoire  da  Droit 
Romain,  p.  169.— Wenck  has  published  this  work,  Codicis  Theodosiani  libri 
priores.    Leipzig,  1625. — BL 

*  Closios  of  Tubingen  commanicated  to  M.  Wamkonig  the  two  following 
constitations  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Mflan : — 

1.  Imper.  Constantinas  Ang.  ad  Maximiam  Pr»£  Pnetorio. 

Perpemas  pradentam  contentiones  eniere  cnpientes,  Ulpiani  ac  Paali,  in 
Papinianam  notas,  qni  dam  inffeaii  laadem  seetantar,  non  tam  oorrigere  eum 
qnam  ^pravere  malaerant,  aboleri  pnecepimas.  Dat  IIL  Kalend.  Octoh. 
ot  Const  Cons,  et  Crispi,  (321J 

Idem.  Ang.  ad  Maxmiiam  Prsef  PrsBt 

Univorsa,  cpa  soriptara  PaaU  continental;  reoepta  aaetoritate  firmands 
isnt  et  omni  yeneratione  celebranda.  Ideoque  sententiaram  libros  pie> 
■isrianA  looe  et  perfectissfanA  ek)cntione  et  jastisshnft  joris  ratione  saooiaoiof 
Id  jadieiis  jprolatos  valere  minime  dabltatar.  Dat  V.  Kalend.  Oct  Travir 
Const  et  lilax.  Coss.  (327.H-W 
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the  work  of  reformation/^  The  theory  of  professors  wai 
assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and  the  experience  of 
magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Tribonian."  This  extraordinary  man,  the  object  of 
BO  much  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his 
own,  all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian 
composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of 
curious  and  abstruse  subjects  :*'  a  double  panegyric  of  Justin- 
ian and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotns ;  the  nature  of 
happiness  and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer^s  catalogue 
and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre;  the  astronomical 
canon  of  Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses 
of  the  planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which 
opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of 
the  Praetorian  prsefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honors  of 
qusestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices :  the  council 
of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affiibilitv  of  his  manners. 
The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the 
virtue  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and 
persecuting  court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a 
secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  £uth,  and  was  supposed  to 
entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which 
have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philoso- 

-      *  I  I  .  ■  -  I         I    ■  I  !■  ■ 

^^  For  the  legal  labors  of  Jastiniaii,  I  have  studied  the  Prefiioe  to 
the  Institutes;  the  Ist,  2d,  and  8d  Pre&ces  to  the  Pandects;  the  1st 
and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code;  and  the  Code  itself,  (L  I  tit  zvil  de 
Yeteri  Jure  enucleando.)  After  these  original  testimonies,  I  have 
consulted,  among  the  modems,  Heinecciua,  (Hist.  J.  R  No.  d8S~>404,) 
Tcrasson,  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  295 — 356,)  Gravina, 
(Opp  p.  93 — 100,)  and  Ludewig,  in  lus  Life  of  Justinian,  (p.  19 — 128, 
318—821 ;  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  209 — 261 ;  for  the  Digest  or 
Pandects,  p.  262—817.) 

^^  For  me  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Prooopua, 
(Persic  L  i.  c.  28,  24.  Anecdot  c  13,  20,)  and  Suidas,  (tom.  iii.  p.  601, 
edit.  Euster.)  Ludewig  (in  Yit  Justinian,  p.  1T6— 209)  works  hard, 
T9ry  hard,  to  whitewash — the  blackamoor. 

*'  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man ;  every  csi 
onmstancs  bo  exactly  tallies.    Tet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant ;  ar  •] 
Fabricias*  is  inclinea  to  separate  the  two  characters,  (Bibliot  Qro  \ 
torn,  l  p.  341,  IL  p.  618,  ill  p.  418,  xiL  p.  846,  853.  474.) 
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pbera  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was  more  dearly  proved  and 
more  sensibly  felt  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  admior 
istration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur; 
nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he 
degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profession;  and  if  laws  were 
every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  repealed,  for  the  base  am- 
fideration  of  his  private  emolument  In  the  sedition  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  removal  was  granted  to  the  damors,  perhaps 
to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the  quaestor  was 
speedily  restored,  and,  till  the  honr  of  his  death,  he  possessed, 
above  twenty  years,  the  fevor  and  confidence  of  the  emperor. 
His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  had  been  honored  with  the 
praise  of  Justinian  himself  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submianon  d^enerated  into*  the 
grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gra- 
cious master ;  the  earth  was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and 
he  affected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Romu- 
lus, would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the 
mansions  of  celestial  glory .^* 

If  Caesar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law, 
his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would 
have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  juris- 
prudence. Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of 
the  East  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as  the 
standard  of  equity :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he 
borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his  laborious  com- 
pilations are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislature  of  past 
times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tessellated 
pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent, 
fragments.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the 
fEUthful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned  assodates,  to  revise  the 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained,  since 


T« 


This  story  is  related  by  Hesychias,  (de  Viris  Illustribus,)  Prooo- 
pras,  (Aoccdot  c.  18,)  and  Suidas,  (torn.  ill.  jp.  501.)  Such  flattery  is 
ncredible  I 


Nihil  est  qaod  credere  de  se 


qa< 
ilfti 


Non  poflsit,  cam  uudatiir  Diis  aeqaa  potestaa. 

Fontenelle  (torn.  I  p.  82 — 39)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the 
modest  Vii^  Bat  the  same  Fontenelle  places  fais  king  above  the 
dirine  Augustus ;  and  the  sage  Boileau  has  not  blushed  to  say,  **  Ls 
deetm  k  ses  yeuz  n'oseroit  balancer '^  Yet  neither  Augivhn  DflJr 
Louis  XIV.  were  fnoK 
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^e  time,  of  Adrian,  in  iJie  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Tkeodosian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to 
retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select 
the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished in  fourteen  months ;  and  the  twelve  books  or  tables, 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to 
imitate  the  labors  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new 
Cobb  of  Justinian  was  honored  with  his  name,  and  confirmed 
by  his  royal  signature :  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied 
by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards 
the  African  provinces;  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind — ^to  extract  the 
spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the 
questions  and  disputed,  of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen 
lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works 
of  their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in 
ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  dili- 
gence ;  and  the  rapid  composition  of  the  Digbst  of  Pan- 
dects,** in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of 
Tribonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
former  times  :  *'  two  thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an 
abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded, 

^*  TldvisKTat  (general  receivers)  was  a  commoo  title  of  the  Greek 
nuscellames,  (Plin.  PrffiiSEit.  ad  Ifist.  Natur.)  The  IHgesta  of  Scaevola, 
Karcelliaus,  Celsus,  were  already  Huniliar  to  the  civilians :  but  Jus- 
tinian was  in  the  wrong  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  as  synony- 
mous. Is  the  word  Pandects  Greek  or  Latin — masculine  or  femi- 
nine! The  diligent  Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these 
momentous  controversies,  (Hist  Pandect  Florentine,  p.  200 — 304.)* 

'•  Angelus  Politianus  (1,  v.  Epist  ult)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192 
— 200)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pandects  —  a  learned,  and  for  his 
tiroes,  an  extraordinary  list  The  Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  ena- 
merates  thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fa- 
bridus,  (Bibhot  Graec.  tom.  iii  p.  488 — 602.)  Antoninus  Augustus 
(de  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandect  apud  Ludewig,  p.  288)  is  said  to 
have  added  fifty-four  names;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hanil 
references. 

*  The  word  U&vitKTat  was  formerly  in  common  ase.  See  the  prefiMSt  It 
Avlu  Qellius  -W.  • 
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that  three  millions  of  lines  or  sentences,^  were  reduoed,  in 
this  abstraot,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  The  edition  of  Uiis  great  work  was  delayed  a 
month  after  that  of  the  Institutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman 
law.  As  soon  as  ike  emperor  had  approved  their  labors,  he 
ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the  speculations  of  tiieae 
private  citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the 
perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  c^  the 
senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text;  and  the  text 
was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though  venerable,  relic  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were 
declared  to  be  the  legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence; 
they  alone  were  admitted  into  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone 
were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces  his 
eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support 
and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  &me  and  envy  of  original 
composition,  we  can  only  require,  at  his  hands,  method, 
choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble^  though  indispensable,  virtues 
of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideas,  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference;  but  as  the 
order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible 
that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right  In  the  selection  of  anoent  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal 
regard:  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity, introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius,  had 
been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict,  to  the  death  of 
Severus  Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first 
Caesars  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.     The  favorite 

^^  The  ^rt^ol  of  the  ancient  MSS,  may  be  stricUy  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  thA 
parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal 
lengtL  The  number  of  £riyol  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the 
errors  of  the  scribes,  (Ludewig,  p.  211—216 ;  and  his  original  author 
Buieer.  Thesaur.  Ecdesiast  torn.  i.  p.  1021 — 1036). 
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of  Justinian  (\i  has  been  fieroelj  urged)  was  fearful  of 
encountering  uie  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman 
s^es.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuiu'S  and 
native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scasvolas,  and  Sulpicius;  while 
he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians, 
Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to 
study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  ihe  ministers  of  Justinian,^*  were 
instructed  to  labor,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law; 
and  the  writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  oi 
excellent,  were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors 
and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candor  would 
acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,"  their 
intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and 
Ulpian.  The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time 
and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and 
materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors. 
The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the 
works  of  their  predecessors  :  their  philosophic  spirit  had  miti- 
gated the  rigor  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.    The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the 

^*  An  ingeniouB  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Jurispruf^n- 
tia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  883 — 907)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian, 
against  the  passionate  diarges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  his  sec- 
taries. 

*•  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  un-^or- 
thy  of  the  silver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Laurentius 
Valla  *  a  fastidious  grammarian  of  the  zvth  century,  and  by  his  apolo- 
gist Floridus  Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat,  and  a  name- 
less advocate,  (most  probably  James  Capellus.)  Their  various  treatises 
are  collected  by  Duker,  (Opuscula  de  Latinitate  veterum  Jurisconaul- 
torum,  Lugd.  I&t.  1*721,  in  12mo.) 


*  Gibbon  is  mistaken  with  regard  to  Valla,  who,  thongh  he  mveighf 
asainst  the  barbarous  style  of  the  civilians  of  his  own  day,  lavishes  the 
ugfaest  praise  on  the  admirable  purity  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  civil  law.  (M.  Wamkonig  quotes  a  bug  passage  of  VaUa  ia 
justification  of  this  observation.)  Since  his  time,  this  trath  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Erasmus,  David  Huma 
wad  Banuiemus.— W. 
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Pandects  depended  on  the  judgment  of  Tribonian :  but  the 
power  of  his  sovereign  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  sacred 
obligations  of  truth  and  £klelity.  As  the  legislator  of  the 
empire,  Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines, 
or  condemn,  as  seditious^  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Boman  lawyers.**  But  the 
existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despot 
ism ;  and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when 
he  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  text,  inscnbed  with  theit 
venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,** 
and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  authentic 
copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and  interpolatic»is  of 
Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of 
uniformity :  but  their  cares  .have  been  insufficient,  and  the 
antinondes,  or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still 
exercise  the  patience  and  subtilty  of  modem  civilians.** 

A  rumor  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the 
enemies  of  Justinian ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Borne 
was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandecta,  from  the 
vain  persua»on,  that  it  was  now  either  &lse  or  superfluous. 
Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishments  of 
this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and 
paper,  the  labor  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed, 
that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred  fold  their  present 
value.**    Copies   were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  re- 

"  Nomina  quidem  veteribus  servavimua,  legum  autem  yeritatem 
nostram  fecimus.  Itaque  siquid  erat  in  illis  t^tiomuny  multa  autem 
talia  erant  ibi  reposlta,  hoe  decisum  est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicaum 
finem  deducta  est  qusque  lex,  (Cod  Justidtan.  L  i  tit  zvii.  leg.  8,  No 
10.^     A.  frank  confession  1  * 

"  The  number  of  these  emhlemaia  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is 
much  reduced  by  Bynkershoek,  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Observa- 
tions,) who  poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
Triix)nian. 

"  The  antinomieSf  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are 
sometimes  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  affords  what  Montaigne  calls  "  Ques- 
tions pour  rAmi."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Franciscus  Baldnimis  in 
Justinian,  (1.  IL  p.  259,  <fc&,  apud  Ludewig,  p.  805,  806.) 

"  When  Faust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  ai 


*  SeiUtioflam,  in  the  language  of  Jastinian,  means  net  8editiotts»  'tait  di» 
inted.— W. 
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newed :  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes 
to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity,^  and  Sophocles  or  'laci- 
tus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies, 
and  the  golden  legend.*^  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be 
expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  sci- 
ence? The  Ixx^s  of  jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few, 
and  entertaining  to  none:  their  value  was  connected  with 
present  use,  and  they  sunk  forever  as  soon  as  that  use  was 
superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior  merit,  or 
public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning,  between 
Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had  been 
already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or 
forum,  were  known  only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  re- 
port. Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay 
accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of 
neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  East'*  The  copies  of  Papiniap,  or  Ulpian,  which 
the.  reformer    had    proscribed,   were  deemed  unworthy  of 


manuscripts,  tlie  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or 
five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at  first 
pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provokea  by  the  discover}* 
of  the  fraud,  (Mattaire,  Annal.  Typocraph.  torn,  l  p.  12 ;  first  edit) 

^*  This  execrable  practice  prevaued  from  the  viiith,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  the  xuth,  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal, 
(Mont&uicon,  in  the  M^moires  de  1* Academic,  torn.  vL  p.  606,  <kc.  Bib- 
lioth^que  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  L  p.  1*76.) 

'*  Pbmponius  (^Pandect  L  i.  tit  ii.  leg.  2)  observes,  that  of  the  three 
founders  of  the  avil  law.  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volu 
mina,  scripta  Manilii  monumenta;  that  of  some  old  republican  law* 
yers,  hffic  versantur  comm  scripta  inter  manus  hominum.  Eight  of  the 
Augustan  sages  were  reduced  to  a  compendium :  of  Cascellius,  scripta 
non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  iic ;  of  Treoatius,  minus  frequentatur ;  of 
Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandects  are 
derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw ;  and  in  the  long  period 
from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Rome,  the  apparent  reading  of 
the  modems  successively  depends  on  the  knowleage  and  veracity  of 
their  predecessors. 

*  Among  the  works  wbich  have  been  recovered,  by  the  persevering  and 
iMcessfal  endeavors  o£  M.  Mai  and  his  fi>Uoweni  to  trace  the  imperfectly 
erased  characters  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these  Palimpsests,  Gihbon  at  thu 
period  of  his  labors  would  have  hailed  with  delight  the  recovery  of  the  In 
itilntea  of  Oaiaa,  and  the  fragmer  ts  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  pah-  ->ed  fay  M 
F^ByroQ  of  Torin. — ^M. 
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fntore  notice :  the  Twelve  Tables  and  praetorian  edicts  insen- 
sibly vanished,  and  the  monnments  of  aodent  Borne  were 
neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with 
difficulty  and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criti- 
dsm  has  pronounced  that  cdl  the  editions  and  mannscripis  of 
the  West  are  derived  from  one  originaL**  It  was  transcribed 
at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,** 
was  successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  to  Amalphi,**  Pisa,**  and  Florence,*'  and  is  now 
deposited  as  a  sacred  rehc'^  in  the  andent  palace  of  the  re- 
public/* 

'*  Allf  in  several  instances,  repeat  <he  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the 
transpofiitioiis  of  some  leayes  in  the  MorentiDe  Pandects.  TTus  fact,  if 
it  be  true,  is  dedstve.  Tet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ito  of  Chartres, 
(who  died  in  11 17,)  by  Theobald,  ardibi^op  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140,  (Selden  ad  fletam,  c. 
'7,  torn,  il  p.  1080—1086.)  Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects 
heea  coUated } 

'^  See  the  description  of  this  ori^al  in  Brenckman,  (Hist  Pandect 
florent  1. 1  c.  2,  8,  p.  4 — 17,  and  1.  iL)  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered 
it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  himself,  (p.  407, 408 ;)  but  this 
paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  il  c 
8,  p.  117 — 180.)  It  IS  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes,  with  large 
mare^ms,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  a  Greiek  scnbe. 

'"  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted,  two  disserta- 
tions on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year 
1185,  Ac 

••  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D,  ll87)  is  first 
noticed  (in  1501)  by  Lu'dovicus  Bologninus,  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  11,  p. 
78,  74, 1.  iv.  c  2,  p.  417-—425,)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p. 
409,  410,)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,*  though  un- 
known to  the  xiith  century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  sus- 
pected by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  mudi  internal 
probability,  (1  i.  c.  4 — 8,  p.  17—50.)  llie  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa 
was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  avth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus, 
(p.  406,  407.    See  L  I  c.  9,  p.  60—62.) 

••  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  1411 
the  Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital  These  events  are  au- 
thentic and  famous. 

'^  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded, 
and  with  lighted  tapers,  (Brenckman,  I  i.  c  10,  11,  12,  p.  62 — 98.) 
After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologmnus,  and  Antoninus  Angos 
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*  Savlxny  (vol.  iii.  ^.  83,  89)  exainines  and  rejects  the  whole  stoiy. 
tkow'ie  Hallam.  vol  iii.  p.  514. — M. 


Sit 
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It  IS  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  fatuvi 
refonnatioD.  To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Insti* 
tutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  ciphers  and  abbreviations  was 
rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected,  that  the 
perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  oom« 
mentators,  he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  agaanst 
the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Aocursius,  of 
Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated 
guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his  right  of  binding  the 
authority  of  his  successors,  and  the  native  freedom  of  the 
mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  incon- 
stancy;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of 
Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,*'  discovered  the 
necessity  of  purifying  his  gold  firom  the  mixture  of  baser 
alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the 
Coae,  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new 
and  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  he  en- 
riched with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  dedsions 
of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  poinis  of  jurisprudence* 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long 
reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his 
acts  were  rescinded  by  hamself;  many  were  rejected  by  his 
successors;  many  have  been  obliterated  by  time;  but  the 
number  of  sixteen  xdigjs,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
NOVELS,**  has  been  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession,  these  incessant,  and,  for  the 

tinus,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellu,  (in 
1551,)  Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  the  stuay  of  a  smffle 
manoscript.  His  Historia  Pandectarum  Horentinorum,  (Utredit, 
1722,  in  4to^^  though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  ol 
his  original  design. 

"  %^ta  j(a\Ktibiv^  iKaTiftpoi*  ivvsapoitoit,  apud  Homerum ,  pstrem 
omnis  virtntis,  (1st  Pr»fat  ad  Pandect)  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasao 
would  surprise  tis  in  an  act  ofparliament.  Ques  omnia  obtinere  sand* 
mus  in  omne  ayum.  Of  the  nrst  Code,  he  says,  (2d  PrsefiEit,)  in  ester- 
num  yaliturum.    Man  and  forever  I 

'*  Novella'vA  a  classic  adjective, but  a  barbarous  substantive, (Lude- 
wig,  p.  245.)  Justinian  never  collected  them  himself;  the  nine  coUa- 
tioDS,  the  legal  standard  of  modem  tribunals,  consist  of  ninetj-ei^t 
Novels ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Hfr 
loander,  and  Gontius,  (Ludewig,  p.  249,  268.  Aleman.  Not  in 
dot  p.  98.) 

VOL.  IV. — ^P 
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most  part,  trifling  alterations,  can  be  only  explained  hy  the 
venal  spuit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  his  judg^ 
ments  and  his  laws.**  The  charge  of  the  secret  historian  is 
indeed  explicit  and  vehement;  but  the  sole  instance,  which 
he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to 
the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed 
his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  con- 
fessions of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of 
the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescrip- 
tion of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled 
by  a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  the 'term  of  a  century;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with 
injustice  and  disorder,  that,  after  serving  this  occasional  pur- 
pose, it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same  reign.**  If 
candor  Will  acquit  the  emperor  .himself,  and  transfer  the  cor- 
ruption to  his  wife  and  favorites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a 
vice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws;  and  the 
advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity, 
whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a 
man. 

Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of 
their  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose 
command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele- 
mentary treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman 
law,**  tnose  of  Caius**  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East 
and  West;*  and  their  use  may  be.  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  their  merit    Th^  were  selected  by  the  Imperial  dele* 

**  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  D6cadenoe  def 
Romains,  c.  20,  torn,  iii  p.  601,  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws  asidii 
the  gown  and  cap  of  a  Preddent  a  Mortier. 

**  PxocQjHus,  Anecdot  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to 
the  churdi  of  Rome,  (Novel  iz.)  For  the  general  repeal  of  these 
mischievous  indulgences,  see  Novel.  cxL  and  Edict  v. 

"  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianitj,  an  elegant  and  spe- 
cious work,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians. 
Quidam  prudentes  et  arbitri  asc^uitatis  Institutiones  Civilis  Juris  com* 
positas  ediderunt,  (Institut  Divin.  L  L  c  1.)  Such  as  XJlpian,  Paul, 
Florentinus,  Mardan. 

**  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  hun  «i«t^m,  though  he  died  before  th« 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Scrviua,  Boe- 
tfaius,'  Priscian,  ^  ;'and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  catast  (See 
the  Prolegotnena  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulting,  in  Uie  J  oris 
prndentia  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat  1717.  Heinecdus,  Hist.  J  R 
Ka  S18.  '  liudewig,  in  Vit.  Just  p.  199.) 
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gates,  TribotiiaD)  TheophiluS)  and  Dorotheus ;  and  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  the  Antonines  was  incruated  with  tho  coarser 
materials  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which 
introduced  the  jonth  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus, 
to  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  pre- 
cious to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate. 
The  Institxttes  of  Justinian  are  divided  into  four  books ! 
they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method,  from,  I.  Persons^ 
tc,  II.  ThingSj  and  from  things,  to,  IIL  Actions  ;  and  the  arti- 
cle rv.,  of  Private  Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the  principles  of 
Criminal  Law,*  n 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  is  the  firmest  basis  of 
a  mixed  and  limited  government.  In  France,  the  remains 
of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honors,  and  even 
the  prejudices,  of  fifty  'thousand  nobles.**  Two  hundred  fam- 
ilies f  supply,  in  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  English 
legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king  and  commons, 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported  th(; 
aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Home.  The  per- 
fect equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of 
democracy  and  despotism  are  confounded :  since  the  majesty 
of  the  prince  or  people  would  be  offended^  if  any  heads  wer^ 
exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-«laves  or  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions 
of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or 
instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular 
reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary 
wealth,  or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to 
honor,  with  titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates. 

**  See  the  Anoales  Politiques  de  rAbb6  de  St.  Pierre,  torn.  L  p.  25. 
who  dates  in  the  year  1785.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  im- 
memorial posse88k>n  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  Crusades,  some,  the 
most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king,  for  merit^  and 
services.  The  recent  and  Tulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multitude 
of  venal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  ennoble  the 
wealthy  plebeians.  ______^____ 

*  Gihhon,  dividing  the  Institutes  into  fimr  parts,  considers  the  appendix 
of  the  criminal  law  m  the  last  title  as  a  fourth  part — ^W. 

t  6ince  the  time  of  CKbhon,  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  mo^  thaa 
doabled;  it  is  above  400,  exclnsive  of  the  spiritual  peers  a  wise  poUoy, 
10  imnrease  the  patridsB  order  in  proportioo  tolbe  fseaoeal  inaeaie  of  tM 
■atioD. — M. 
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and  senators;  and  his  precarious  indulgence  communioatod 
some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wives  and 
children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman  citiaens 
were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of 
Home.  That  inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an  obso- 
lete and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Koman  co^ld  no 
longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  anAual  ministers  of  hia 
power :  his  constitutional  rights  might  have  checked  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  master :  and  the  l^ld  adventurer  fix>m  Ger- 
many or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  &vor,  to  the  civil 
and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been 
once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fs^hers. 
The  first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of 
ingenuous  and  servile  birth,  which  was  dedded  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother ;  and  the  candor  of  the  laws  was  satisfied, 
if  her  freedom  could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment, 
between  the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who 
were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered 
into  the  middle  class  c^  libertines  or  freedmen;  but  they 
could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
gratitude;  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their 
patron  and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children  and  with- 
out a  testament  Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ; 
but  his  indulgence  removed  the  bad^e  of  disgrace  from  the 
two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen;  whoever  ceased  to  be  a 
slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a 
citizen;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the 
omnipotence  of  tbe  emperor.  Whatever  restraints  of  age,  or 
forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to  check 
the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile 
and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished ;  and  the  spirit  of 
his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet 
the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
irith  multitudes  oi  slaves,  either  bom  or  purchased  for  tho 
sse  of  their  masters;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy 
pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength, 
and  their  education."*     But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent 


j-i. 


^*'  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatees,  ibej 
drew  k>t8,  ana  th^  loeera  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  hia  value ;  ten 
|i«Gds*of  gold  Gar  a  common  servant  or  maid  under  tan  fears :  if  abo^« 
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state  were  continually  diminislied  by  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer 
ekted  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of 
hk  bondsman.^*^ 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and 
educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates 
to  the  humaa  species  the  returns  of  filial  |»ety.  But  the 
exdnsire,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over 
his  childiren,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,***  and 
seems  to  be  eol^val  with  the  foundation  of  the  city.***  The 
paternal  power  was  instituted  or  eonfirmed  by  Romulus  him- 
self; and,  after  the  practice  of  three  centunes,  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the 
senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed 
the  public  and  private  rights  of  a  person:  in  his  father's 
house  he  was  a  mere  thmg  ;\  confounded  by  the  laws  with 

that  age,  twenty ;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writers, 
fifty ;  midwives  or  ph^sieianif  sixty ;  eunuehs  under  ten  years,  thirty 
pieces ;  above,  fift^ ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy,  (Cod.  1.  vL  tit  zliiL  leg. 
8.)    These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market 

101  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit  iil--> 
viii.  L  il  tit  iz.  L  iil  tit  viil  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1. 1  tit  v.  vl  1. 
xxxviil  tit  L — iv.,  and  the  whole  of  the  xlth  b<K>k.  Code,  1.  vi.  tit 
iv.  V.  L  vil  tit  t— xxiiL  Be  it  hencefor-ward  understood  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent 
articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heinecdus  are  implicitly 
quoted ;  and  with  the  xxvrL  first  books  of  the  Pandects,  the  learned 
uul  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt,  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 — 
590,  the  end  Lugd.  Bat  1*724.) 

'"'  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes,  (L  l  tit  ix^)  the  Pan- 
dects, (L  I  tit  vl  vii,)  and  the  Code,  (L  viii.  tit  xlvii.  xlviil  xlix.) 
Jus  potestatis  cjuod  in  liberos  habemus  proprium  est  civium  Romano- 
mm^  Kulli  emm  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  po- 
testatem  qualem  nos  habemus.* 

^®'  Dionysius  Hal.  L  il  p.  94,  96.  Qravioa  (0pp.  p.  286)  produces 
the  words  of  the  xii.  tables.  Papinian  ^in  Collatione  Legum  Romaa 
et  Mosaicarum,  tit  iv.  p.  204)  styles  this  patria  potestas,  lex  regia : 
TTlpian  (ad  Sabin.  L  xxvl  m  Pandect.  L  I  tit  vl  leg.  8)  says,  jus  po 
testatis  moribus  receptum ;  and  furiosus  filium  in  potestate  mtbebit. 
How  sacred — or  rather,  how  absurd !  f 

*  The  newly-discovered  Institates  of  Gains  name  one  nation  in  which 
the  same  power  was  vested  in  the  parent.  Nee  me  praeterit  Galatamm 
genteuA  credere,  in  potestate  parentom  liberos  esse.  Gaii  Instit  edit 
1884,  p.  257.— M. 
t  All  thk  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Boman  character.-^Wk 
i  Thk  parental  power  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Eotaan  citixen.  Th^ 
toraigDer,  or  he  who  had  only  jus  Latii,  did  not  possess  it     ir  a  Roioan 
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the  moTables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the  caprieioaa 
master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsiUe  to 
any  earthly  tribunal  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daUy 
sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  labor  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately 
lost  in  the  property  of  the  &ther.  His  stolen  goods  (his  caen 
or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of 
theft;  ^^  and  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in 
his  own  option  to  compensate  Uie  damage,  or  resign  to  the 
mjured  party  the  obnoxious  animaL  At  the  call  of  indigaioe 
or  avarice,  the  master  of  a  £Em)ily  could  dispose  of  his  chi^ 
dren  or  his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  fiir 
more  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by  the  first  manumis- 
sion, his  ahenated  freedom :  the  son  was  again  restored  to  his 
unnatural  father;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  afler  the  third  sale 
and  deliverance,"*  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic 
power  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According  to 
his  discretion,  a  fiither  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary 
fiaults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile, 
by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the 
meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death ; "'  and  the  examples  of 
such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes  praised  and 
never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome  beyond 
iihe  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
iLor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  could 

^'^  Pandect  I  zlvii.  tit  il  leg.  14,  No,  13,  leg.  88,  No.  1.  Such  wm 
the  decbion  of  Ulpian  and  PauL 

'"*  The  trina  maDcipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian,  (l^rag- 
ment  x  p.  591,  692,  edit  Schulting ;)  and  best  illustrated  in  the  An- 
tiquities of  Heineodus.* 

^**  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  neds  of  the  Boman  fathor 
(lostitut  L  ir.  tit  ix.  No.  7)  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal 
vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects  (L  zliiL  tit  xzix.  leg.  3,  No.  4}  and 
the  Ccdlatio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum,  (tit  il  Na  3,  p.  189.^ 


citizen  unknowingly  married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife,  be  did  not  poflsess 
this  power  over  bis  son,  becanse  the  son,  fiiUowing  the  legal  condition  of 
die  mother,  was  not  a  Boman  citizen.  A  man,  however,  all^^ing  sofBcieiit 
cause  for  his  ijpx>ranoe,  might  raise  both  motlier  and  child  to  the  rigfata  of 
ttlizendiip.    Gains,  p.  30. — M. 

*  T[\a  SOB  of  a  family  sold  by  bia  fiither  did  not  become  m  every  respMl 
S  slave ,  he  was  statu  liber ;  that  b  to  say,  on  paying  the  price  for  wnoh 
lie  wa«  sold,  he  became  entirely  free.    See  Hugo,  Hist.  $  61. — ^W. 
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mpt  the  most  illastrious  dtizen  from  the  bonds  of  iilia] 
subjection :  '*^  his  own  descendants  were  included  in  the  fiimily 
of  their  oomniDn  ancestor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were 
not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  Without 
fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislator 
had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  pa- 
ternal loYe ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  by  the  assurance, 
that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dig- 
nity of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Numa ;  and  the  maid  who^  with  his 
Other's  consent,  had  espoused  a  fireeroan,  was  protected  from 
the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  sbive.  In  the  first 
ageS)  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often  fieimi^hed,  by  her 
Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbors,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a 
frequent  practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase 
the  Hberty  of  his  tellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually 
fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of 
the  republic  An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length 
communicated  to  sons;  and  the  threefold  distinction  oi pro^ 
fectitious^  adventitiauSy  and  professional  was  ascertained  by 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.^®*  Of  all  that 
proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use,  and 
reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold, 
the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  favorable  interpretation, 
from  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by 
marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  wss 
secured  to  the  son ;  but  the  fiither,  unless  he  had  been  spe- 
cially excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufiruct  during  his  life.  As  a  just 
and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier 
nlone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emolumento 
of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the 

^^  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice.  In  publicis  lods  atque  muneribus,  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jura 
cum  filiorum  qui  in  magistratu  sunt  potestatibus  collata  interquiescere 
paullulum  et  conpivere,  <&a,  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noctes  Atiicao,  il  2.^  The 
Lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  old  ana  mem- 
orable example  of  Fabius ;  and  we  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in 
the  style  of  livy  (xxiv.  44)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quauri- 
garius  the  annalist 

'**  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  immi/iimi 
m  the  Institutes,  (L  ii.  tit  ix^)  the  Pandects,  (L  xv.  tit  i.  L  m  tit  i,) 
■cd  the  Code,  (L  iv.  tit  xxvL  xxvil) 
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^fftcred  fiberalitj  of  tbe  emperor  or  empress.  The  life  of  a 
citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abnse  of 
paternal  power.  Yet  "his  life  miffht  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
or  passions  of  an  unworthy  fatner:  the  same  crimes  that 
flowed  from  the  corruption,  were  more  setisiblj  felt  by  the 
h'jmanity,  of  the  Augustan  age;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from 
the  just  fury  of  the  multitude.**  The  lioman  fether,  from 
the  license  of  servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity 
and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion  of 
Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced  against 
an  mtentional  parricide  by.  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Arius. 
Adrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a 
robber,  had  J3e>zed  the  opportunity  of  hun^ng,  to  assassinate 
a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step-mother."*  A  private 
jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent 
was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser;  and  the 
magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his 
complaints  and  execute  his  sentence.  He*  cpuld  no  longer 
take  the  life  of  a  son  vrithout  incurring  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  murder ;  and  tbe  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he 
had  been  excepted  bv  the  Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted 
by  the  justice  of  6onstantine.*"  The  same  protection  was 
due  to  every  period  of  existence ;  and  reason  must  applaud 
the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to 
the  fisither  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-born 
infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the  mercy 
which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  >}hildreii 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity:  it  was 
sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Ro- 
man ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 

'**  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca,  (de  de- 
mentia, L  14,  16,)  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 
'^**  Quod  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  interfecit,  nam  patria 

r>testa8  in  pietate  debet  non  in  atrocitate  consistere,  (Marcian.  Listitut. 
xiz.  in  Pandect  1  xlviil  tit  iz.  leg.  6.) 

''^  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  sicariis  and  parriddii  are 
repeated,  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander 
SeveniB,  Constantine,  and  Valentinian,  in  the  Pandects  (L  zlviii.  tit  viii. 
ix.,^  and  Code,  (L  uc  tit  zvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Theodosiar  Code, 
p.  IX.  tit  xiv.  XV.,)  with  Godefro/s  Commentary,  (torn,  iii  pi  84— 118^^ 
who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modem  learning  over  then  ix>dv 
laws. 
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iuppeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with  indifferei'ie  a  poj^ 
oiar  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy 
and  compassion."'  If  the  lather  could  subdue  his  own  feet 
ings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  leaist  the 
chastisement,  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by 
Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  th^ 
Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  "*  and  Christianity 
had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till 
their  gentle  infiuence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital 
punishment."* 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of 
the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually 
softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a 
robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage: 
it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that 
the  Roman  husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obe- 
dient virgin.*"  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he 
bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coempiion 
by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
offered  by  the  pontiflfe  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the 
contracting  parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheep-skin  ;  they 
tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice ;  and  this  confarreatton, 

^^*  When  the  Chremesof  Terence  reproa/Atta-^OB  wife  for  not  obey- 
ing  his  orders  and  exposing  tlieir  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a 
master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  Iboliah  woman.  See  Apoleiu^ 
(Metamorph.  L  x  p.  837,  edit  Delphin.) 

*^'  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  dis^aretion  of  the  inagistrates, 
had  introduced,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  some  legal  restraints,  which 
might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the 
bonsB  leges  aUU  —  that  is  to  say,  at  Borne,  (de  Moribus  Germanonun. 
c.  19.)  Tertullian  (ad  Ka>tlones,  I  L  c.  15)  refutes  his-own  charges,  and 
those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 

"^  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (L  ii.  Senten- 
tiarum  in  Pandect  1.  zxv.  tit  iil  leg.  4)  is  represented  as  a  mere  mora] 
precept  by  Gerard  Noodt,  (0pp.  torn.  L  in  Julius  Paulus,  p.  567-— 688, 
and  Amica  Responslo,  -p,  591-— 606,)  who  maintains  the  opinion  of 
Justus  Lipsius,  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  409,  ad  Bekaa.  cent,  k  epist.  85,)  and 
as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkersboek,  (de  Jure  oocidendi  Liberos, 
0pp.  tom.  i.  pk  818 — 840.  Cures  Secunde,  p.  881-- 427.)  In  a  learned 
i>ut  angry  controversy,  the  two  £riends  deviated  into  the  opposite 
•xtremea. 

^^^  Dionya.  Hal.  L  ii.  p.  92,  93.    Platajr«h«in  Kummp.  140,141. 

i%  oSfit  Kai  rd  ^Boi  K&dapov  ical  idiimw  M  rta  ya^odvri  yivtvBat, 

*"  Among  the  winter /ruitimto,  the  triiievm^  or  bearded  wheat;  th« 
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which  danoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emUea 
of  their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on 
the  ude  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she 
renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  Other's  house,  to 
embrace  a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title  of 
adoption,  a  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rationed  nor  elegant^ 
bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  fimiily"^  (her  proper  appel 
^tion)  the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children, 
md  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or 
caprice  her  behavior  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ; 
he  exercised  the. jurisdiction  of  life  and  death;  and  it  was 
allowed,  that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,"*  the 
sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted  She  acquired  and  in.- 
herited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was 
woman  defined,  not  as  a  person^  but  as  a  thing^  that,  if  the 
original  title  were  deficient^  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other 
movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The 
inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  dischaiged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and 
Jewish  laws:"*  but  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could 
never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or  a  more  fiivored  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to 
the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic:  their 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  &thers  and  lovers, 
and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  g^ravity 

•iliffOy  or  the  unbearded ;  ^tiefitr,  adorta,  oryza,  whose  description  per- 
jfocUy  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Sjsein  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  identity 
on  the  credit  of  H.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  M6trologie,  (pi 
317—629.) 

'"  Aulus  GelUos  (Koetes  Attioe,  zviiL  6)  g^yes  a  ridiculous  defini- 
tion of  JBlius  MelissuB,  Matrona^qtus  semel  materfafnUiat  qus  sepiua 
peperit,  as  poTcetru  and  scropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then  adds  the 
genuine  meiming,  mue  in  matrimonium  vel  in  nn^n^itri  eonvenerat 

^*'  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of 
the  cellar,  (PUn.  Hist.  Nat  xiv.  14.) 

■  "*  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  Bv  the  Sfisna,  a 
daily  debt  was  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband ;  twice 
a  week  on  a  eitisen;  onee  on  a  peasant;  once  in  thirty  days  on  n 
camel-driver ;  once  in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  ^e  student  or 
doctor  WHS  free  from  tribute ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  weekly  sus- 
tenance, could  sue  for  a  divorce ;  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence 
was  allowed.  Polygamy  divided,  without  multiplving,  the  dn^  ^ 
Ibe  hinband,  (Seldea  Uxor  Ebraioa,  1.  Til  e  6,  in  his  works,  vel  ii  ik 
tn— 720.)  -       '        ^ 
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of  Gato  the  Ceoson^"  They  declined  the  sdemnities  of  the 
dd  nuptials  ;  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  abeenoe 
of  three  days ;  and,  without  losing  their  name  or  independ* 
ence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  marriage 
contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes^Hhey  communicated  the 
use,  and  secured  the  property :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could 
neither  be  alienated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ; 
their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  kalonsy  of  the  laws ; 
and  the  misconduct  ■  of  either  party  might  afibrd,  under  an- 
other  name,  ^  future  subject  for  an  actioa  c^  theft  To  this 
loose  and  voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil  rights  were 
no  longer  essential ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank, 
the  apparent  conmiunity  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was 
restored  by  th^  Christiansi  who  derived  all  spiritual  grace 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  benediction  of  the 
priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  imd  duties  of  the  holy 
institution  were  regulated  by  the  traditioi^  of  the  synagogue, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  pro* 
vincial  synods  ;^*\  and  the  conscience,  of  the  Christians  was 
awed  by  the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subiect  to 
the  authority  of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  un* 
believing  civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial 
laws  ii^  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is.  directed  by  the  earthly 
motives/  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both 
sexes."* 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  every 
rational  contract,  the  Eoman  marriage  required  the  previous 

"*  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating*  speech  of  Va- 
lerias Flaccus,  and  the  aeyere  oensori^  oratioa  of,  the  elder  Gate,  (Lay. 
xzxiv.  1 — 8.)  But  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the 
eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Borne.  The 
prindples,  and  even  Uie  style^  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved 
hy  Aulus  Gellius,  (x.  28.) 

'**  Foi*  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Selden, 
\  Uxor  Ebraica,  0pp.  yuL  il  p.  629 — 860,)  Bingham>  (Ohristian  An 
tiquities,  1  xxU.,)  and  Chardon,  (Hist  dee  Sacremens,  torn,  vk) 

'**  The  civil  laws  of  marria^  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  Q.  L  titL 
X.,)  the  Pandects,  (L  xziil  xxiv.  xxv.,)  and  the  Code,  (L  v. ;)  but  aa 
the  title  de  riiCi  nuptiarum  is  ^et  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore 
the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit  ix.  p.  690, 691,)  and  the  Collatio  Legnm 
Mosalcanmi,  (tit  xvi.  p.  790,  791,)  with  the  notes  of  Pithssus  and 
Sdralting.  They  find  m  the.  Commentary  of  Servius  (on  the  Isl 
(Uotffit  ard  th9  4th  iEneid)  two  curious  passages. 
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^ypfobtttion  of  the  parentB.  A  father  might  be  foirced  by  soim 
veoent  htm  to  rapplj  the  wants  of  a  inature  daughter ;  bitf 
even  hk  inuaatj  was  not  gradnallj  allowed  to  supersede  the 
neoesnty  of  his  consent.    The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
matrimony  have  varied  among  the  Romans  ;^  bnt  the  mosf 
i<demn  sacrament,  the  oon&rreation  itself,  might  always  bt 
done  away  by  rites  of  ft  oontranr  tendency.    In  the  first  ages, 
the  fiitber  of  a  funily  might  self  his  children,  and  his  wife  wk 
redconed  in  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge 
might  pronounce  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  mighl 
expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house ;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetni^  unless  he  asserted 
for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce."" 
The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the 
Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this  tempting  priv- 
ilege above  five  hundred  years  :***  but  the  same  hd  evinces 
the  unequal  terms  of  a  connection  in  which  the  slave  was  un- 
able to  renounce  her  tymnt,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  his  slave.     When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the 
equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  juris- 
{HTudence  was  inth>duced,  that  marriage,  like  other  partner- 
ships, might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the 
asBodates.    In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption, 
this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious 
abuse.    Passion,  interest,  or  capnce,  suggested  daily  motives 
for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a 
letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ; 
the  most  tender  of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a 
transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.     According  to  the  vari- 


'*'  AooordiDp^  to  Hntareh,  (p.  57,)  Romulus  allowed  only  tiiree 
grounds  of  a  divoree  drtrnkeDness,  adidiery,  and  false  keys.  Other- 
wise, the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  hidf  his  goods 
to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Geres,  and  offered  a  sacrifice 
(with  the  remainder  f)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  Hiis  strange  law 
was  either  imaginarv  or  transient 

^*^  In  the  year  of  Rome  628,  Spurius  Garvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a 
fitir,  a  good,  but  a  barren,  wife,  (IMonysius  Hal  I  il  p.  93.  Plutarch, 
in  Numa,  p.  141 ;  Valerius  Mazimus,  1  ii.  c.  1 ;  Aulus  Oellius,  iv.  8.) 
He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  vy  the  people ;  but  hia 
dirofee  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 


MoDteiqaiea  relates  and  explains  this  fact  in  a  diffsrent 
■sprit  des  jloix,  L  zvi  c.  16. 
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ens  oonditioiis  of  life,  both  sexes  alternatelj  felt  the  disgrace 
and  injury :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a 
new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious, 
progeny  to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  hus- 
band ;  a  beautifbl  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old, 
indigent,  and  friendless;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  snfSdently 
marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were  least  favorable  tc 
the  niales.  A  spedous  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and 
perfect  experimeot,  which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of 
divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The 
fiicilify  of  separation  would  destroy  all  nmtual  confidence^ 
and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute :  the  minute  difference  be 
tween  a  husband  and  :a  strangel*,  which  might  so  easily  be 
removed,  might  still  more  easily -be  forgotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  hus- 
bands, must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  per- 
son.*" 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the 
E&[Hd  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans 
a£K>rded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the  com- 
plaints of  a  married  life ;  but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca^^^  the 
appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
misMon  and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  act 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  ceriiors  ;  the 
first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divoitee  assigned,  at  their  com- 
mand, the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  ^"  and  a  senator  was  ex- 
peUed  for  dkmissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge 


"*  -— *-  Sic  fimxt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autunmos. 

Juvenal,  Satir.  tL  20. 
A  rapid  snceession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  con- 
enlom  mkmero,  aed  maritomm  annos'suos  compntant,  of  Seneca,  (do 
BeneficiiSj  iii.  16.)  Jeiom  saw  at  Rome  a  trimnphant  husband  bury 
his  twenty-first  wife,  who  bad  interred  twenty-two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors,  (0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  90,  ad  Gerontiam.)  Bat  the  ten  hus- 
bands in  a  motith  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole,  (l 
vi  epigram  7.) 

*'"  Sacellom  Yiriplacfe,  (Valerius  Maximns,  L  ii.  c  1,)  in  the  Pala^ 
(iae  region,  appears  in  the  time  df  Theodosins,  m  the  description  of 
Home  by  Publios  Victor. 

.  '**  Valerias  Haadimis,  L  iiie.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  jodgas 
dKvocoe  moTfr  criminal  than  celibAcy:  SIo  namqne  oonjugalia  saeit 
■preta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose  tractata. 
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or  advbe  of  his  firiendB.  Whenever  an  action  was  ioatitiiiad 
^or  the  recovery  of  a  marriage  portaon^  the  prcBior^  as  th« 
guardian  of  e<|uitj,  examined  the  cause  and  the  characten, 
and  gently  inchned  the  scale  in  &vor  of  the  guiltless  and  in- 
jured party.  Augustus^  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magis- 
trates, adopted  their  different  modes  of  represamg  or  chastising 
the  license  of  divorce."'  The  presence  of  seven  Roman 
witnesses  was  required  for  th^  validity  of  this  solemn  and 
deliberate  act:  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given 
by  the  husband,  instead  <»f  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  r^und  immediately,  or  in  the  space  of  wl 
months;  but  if  he  could  anaign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her 
guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  her  marriage  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the 
first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce ;  tbar 
institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate 
between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes,  of  the 
church,'**  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most 
rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamiester, 
a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  diBs<^ved  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably 
maintained,  ,to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace 
of  adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was 
curtailed  and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the 
obstacles  of  incurable  impotenqe,  long  absence,  and  monastic 
profession,  were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obliga- 
tion. Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law,  was 
subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was 
stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting  the 
bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into 
his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seilsed  by  the  ven- 
geance of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  com- 
muted to  a  fine;  the  fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by 
transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery; 

*'*  See  the  laws  of  Augusti|9  and  hi*  sueceisors,  in  Heinecetiit^  ad 
Iteffem  Papiam-Poppseam,  c.  19,  in  0pp.  tom..vL  P.  i,jx  9SS-^S& 
.    "*  Alittsunt  lepes  Onsa^MOi,  alie  Chri^ti;  aUnd  rafiioiatiul,  iliotf 
Faulus  %i)rUr  prsacipit,  (Jerom.  tonw  i  p>  \W* .  Seldsn.  >  Xj^mc  Efanica 
I  iii.  c.  %\  p.  847—868.) 
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ihe  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  marriage ; 
but  the  offender,  during  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled 
from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restore4 
the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were 
unanimous,"*  the  theologians  were  divided,"'  and  the  am- 
biguous word,  which  oontl^ns  the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible 
to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  kgislator  can 
demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among 
the  Bomaus  by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct^ 
almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous 
commerce"*  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infinite  series 
of  ascending  and  descending  generations.  •  Concerning  the 
oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason 
mute,  and  custom  yarioua  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt^  the  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception,  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
iather,  an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy 
union  of  the  dearest  relations.    The  profane  lawgivers  of 

■  II  ■  i.ii  M    I  !■     ii^^i  1  w  I  »^^^^»^^^»^M^^»^—^^^^^i»^^^^^^^^— ■   n       urn,  MM    ^       ■   mmm  ■  n      ■    ■      ■  ■  i^ 

^**  The  Institutes  are  silent;  bat  we  may  oonsolt  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
c^us  (L  iil  tii  zvL,  with  Godefroy's  CommeDtary^  torn,  l  p,  810 — ^816) 
wd  Jastinian,  (L  v.  tit.  xvii^)  the  Pandecta  (h  xziv.  tit.  ii.)  and  the 
Novels,  (xxii.  cxvil  cxxyii.  cxzxiv.  ozL)  Justinian  fluctuated  to  the 
li»t  between  dril  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

^*'  In  pure  Greek,  nopvsia  is  not  a  common  word;  nor  can  the 
{NPoper  meaniog,;  fonttcatioo,  be  strietly  applied  to  matrimonial  sia  In 
a  figurative  senaa,  how  i»x,  and  to  what  onences,  may  it  be  extended  f 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue  ?  Of  what  original 
word  is  nopvsia  the  translation  ?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word 
translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem  I  lliere  are  two  (Mark, 
X.  11,  Luke,  zvL  18)  to  one  (Matthew,  sdx.  9)  that  such  ground  of 
^▼oroe  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to 
tliink,  by  an  evasive:  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  offence  either  to 
the  school  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of  HiUel,  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebruca,  1.  iit 
c.  18^«2,  28,  81.)» 

^**  The  principles  of  the  Roma»  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Jus 
tihian,  (Imiitui  1. 1  tit  x. ;)  and  ihe  laws  and  manners  or  the  differcLt 
nations  of  antiquity  oonoeming  Ibrbidden  de^ees,  ^,  are  eopi6fisly 
explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  (p.  108,  S14-- 
889,)  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various  reading ;  but  which  can&et 
be  praised  for  philosophical  precision.  , 

*  Bat  these  had  nothing  to  do  witb  tbe  qvestioii  of  a  divweoe  male  ky 
jaifidal  aathority.'^Ha^. 
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Borne  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to  nral- 
tiplj  the  forbidden  degrees :  but  thej  infiezibly  condemned 
the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first 
cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict ;  revered  the 
parental  character  of  aunts  and  nucles,*  and  treated  affinity 
and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage 
could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens;  an  honorable,  at 
least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a 
senator :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legiti- 
mate nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of 
Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,'*'  to  live  the  con 
euhines  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus.'*^  This  appellation, 
indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  vrithout  indulgence 
be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  Oriental  queens.  A  con- 
cubine, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of 
servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and  fiiithftil  companion 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Her  modest  station,  below  the  honors  of  a  wife,  above  the 
in&my  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the 
laws :  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the'  tenth  century,  the  use 
of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  West  and 
East ;  and  the  humble  virtues  d[  ^  concubine  were  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connection,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was  im* 
itated  by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful 
of  th^  families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate 
their  natural  children,  the  conversion  was  instantly  performed 
by  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose 


^'*  When  her  ikther  Agrippa  died,  (A  D.  44»)  Berenice  was  nxteen 
years  of  age,  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  AAtiquit  Judaic  L  xix.  c  9,  p.  952,  edit 
Havercanii).)  She  was  therefore  aboYe  fifty  years  old  when  Titos 
(A  D.  79)  invitus  invitam  invisit  This  date  would  not  have  adorned 
the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Badne. 

"«  The  ^gyptia  wnjuss  of  Yirg^  (ifineid»  viil  688)  seems  to  be 
numbered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  agamat 
Augostos,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  Italy. 


*  According  to  the  earlier  law,  (Gail  Instit  p.  27,)  a  man  might  marry  hit 
niece  on  the  brother's,  not  on  the  sister's,  side.  The  emperor  Clandiaa  aeC 
tfbe  example  of  the  former.  In  the  Lastitates,  this  distinction  was  aholislied 
and  both  declared  llIegR].^M. 
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fidthfolness  and  6delity  thej  had  already  tried.*  By  tliiii 
epithet  of  natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concubine  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitution, 
and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary 
aliments  of  life ;  and  these  natural  obildren  alone  were  capa- 
\Ae  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
reputed  &ther.  According  to  the  rigor  of  law,  bastards  were 
entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from 
whom  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger, 
or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  &mily  were  adopted  with- 
out reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state."*f 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words  of 
iuSar  and  pupil,  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes 
and  Pandects,***  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature. 

^'*  The  humble  but  legal  ti^his  of  eoneubineB  and  natural  children  are 
stated  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit  z^)  the  Pandects,  (L  i  tit.  yIl,)  the 
Code,  (L  y.  tit.  xxy.,)  and  the  Novels,  (Ixxiv.  bcxxix.)  The  researches 
of  Heinecdns  and  Giannone,  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  rapiam-Poppseam, 
c.  It.  p.  164 — 175.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  108—158)  illustrate  this  in- 
teresting and  domestic  subject 

^**  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes,  (L  L 
tit  xiil — ^xxvL,)  the  Pandects,  (L  xxvl  zzvil,)  and  the  Code,  (L  v.  tit 

ZZVIU. — iX3L) 

*  The  Edict  of  Constantino  first  conferred  this  right ;  for  Augastus  had 
pvohibited  the  taking  as  a  ooncnbine  a  '^voInan  who  might  he  taken  as  a 
wife  $  and  if  marriage  took  place  afterwards,  this  marriage  made  no  change 
in  the  rights  of  the  children  oom  hefore  it ;  recourse  was  then  had  to  adop- 
tion, property  called  am^^ation. — G. 

t  8ee,  however,  the  two  fragments  of  laws  in  the  newly  discovered  ex- 
tracts from  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  published  by  M.  A.  Peyron,  at  Turin. 
By  the  first  law  of  Constantine,  tne  legitimate  offspring  could  alone  in- 
herit; where  there  were  no  near  le^timate  relatives,  the  inheritance  went 
to  the  fiscus.  The  son  of  a  oertam  Licinianns,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  property  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  legitimate,  and  had 
been  promoted  to  a  place  of  dignity,  was  to  be  degraded,  Ins  property  con- 
fiscated, himself  punished  with  stripes  and  imprisonment  B]^  the  second, 
aU  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  senators,  perfectissimi,  deoemvirsr 
were  to  be  declared  infamous,  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Boman  law, 
if  bora  ex  andllA,  vel  ancille  fiHA,  vel  libertA,  vel  liberta  fiH&,  sive  Bo- 
man&  factft,  sen  Latina,  vel  scsBuicv  fili&,  vel  ex  tabernari&,  v^  ex  taber 
narias  fiM,  vel  hamlli  vel  abjectA,  vel  Icnonis,  aut  arenarii  filift,  vel  an» 
mordmoniis  publicis  pnefait  Whatever  a  fond  fathor  had  conferred  on 
such  children  was  revoked,  and  either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children, 
or  confiscated  to  the  state ;  die  mothers,  who  were  gaily  or  thus  poisoning 
die  minds  of  the  fathers,  were  to  be  put  to  the  tortnre  (tormentis  subid 
kibennis.J  The  unfortunate  son  of  Licinianus,  it  appears  from  this  second 
kw,  havmg  fled,  had  been  taken,  and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  chains  t6 
work  hi  the  Oynieceum  at  Carthage.    Cod.  Theodor  ^b.  A.  Vev'^n,  87- 
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The  person  and  propertj  of  an  orphan  must  always  be  trifsted 
to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased 
&ther  had  not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnaU^  or  paternal 
kindred  of  the  nearest  d^ee,  were  compelled  to  act  as  the 
natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex- 
posing the  infiftnt  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his 
death ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounood, 
that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emol- 
mnent  of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the 
line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  faUure 
was  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  praetor  of  the  city,  or 
the  president  of  the  province.  But  the  person  whom  they 
named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally  excused  by  insan- 
ity or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity 
or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guardian- 
ships with  which  he  was  already  burdened,  and  by  the  immu- 
nities which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labors  of  magistrates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could 
speak,  and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose 
authority  was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself 
to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
personal  benefit  It  is  heedless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often 
gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the 
want  of  diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and 
almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust. 
The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at 
fourteen  ;*  but  as  the  faculities  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  euratar  was  interposed  to  guard  the 
fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience  and 
headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been  first  instituted 
by  the  prsator,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a 
prodigal  or  madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled,  by  the 
laws,  to  solicit  the  same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts 
till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  parents, 
husbands,  or  guardians ;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obey  was 


*  Gibbon  accuses  the  ciyilians  of  having  *'  rashly  fixed  the  age  of  puberty 
tt  twelve  or  fourteen  years."  It  was  not  so;  before  Justinian,  no  law 
existed  on  this  subject  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions  which  took  place  oa 
ibis  point  among  the  different  sects  of  civilians.  See  the  Institutes,  1.  i  tit 
S2,  and  the  fragments  of  Ulpian.  Nor  was  tlje  curatorship  obligatory  for  ill 
mayn.—VT. 
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Mver  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. Such,  at  least,  was  the  stern  and  haughty  sprit  of  the 
ancient  Uw,  which  had  been  insensibly  mollified  before  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

IL  The  original  right  of  prc^rty  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this  foun- 
dation it  is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ciyil- 
ians.'*'  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone 
into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branchi 
becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe, 
the  bow,  or  the  hatchet  The  materials  were  common  to  all, 
the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry, 
belongs  solely  to  himsel£  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the 
game  of  the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength 
and  dexterity.  If  his  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies 
the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  ed- 
ucation, he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service 
of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from 
him  alone.  If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sus- 
tenance and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labor,  create  a  new  value,  and 
the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  ^tigues 
of  the  revolving  year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society, 
the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  humau  mind:  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and  that  every  man  who  envies 
their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exer- 
cise of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom 
and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But 
the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  continues  the 
same ;  the  common  rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind, 
are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty;  each  field  and  forest 
is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  i 
asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.     In   the  progress  from 

'**  Institut  L  iL  tit  I  iL  Com|nre  the  pore  and  preolse  reasoning 
eC  OaiuB  and  Heineocius  (L  il  tit  i  p.  69 — 01)  with  the  loose  prolixity 
of  Theophilus,  (p.  207—265.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved 
in  the  Pandects,  (1.  i.  tit  uil  leg.  41,  ao,  1.) 
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primitive  equity  to  ^nal  injnslioe,  the  steps  are  silent^  the 
shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly 
is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active, 
insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of 
life  and  the  wag6s  of  industry ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  govern- 
ment and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  be 
come  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except 
in  the  Angular  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  &lse  and  dangerous 
innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  fol 
lower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  two  jugera ;  '**  a  statute  which  confined  the 
richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three 
hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of 
Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add 
nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or 
enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier; 
the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profitable  trade  of  war ;  and  the 
blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the 
Volscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of  Briton,  or  the  gems  and  gold 
of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence, which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
manceps  or  mamdpium,  token  with  the  hand ;  and  whenever 
they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some 
assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and 
not  of  a  fellow-citizen.***  A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his 
rights  by  apparent  dereliction,  and  such  dereliction  of  a 
valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  presumed.    Yet,  accord- 


IM 


'  The  herediwn  of  the  first  Eomans  is  defined  by  Yarro,  ^de  Ra 
Rustics,  L  1.  c.  ii.  p.  141,  c.  x.  p.  160,  161,  edit  Gesner,)  and  clouaed  by 
Pliny's  declamation,  (Hist  Natnr.  zriii  2.)  A  jctst  and  learned  com- 
ment is  gi^en  in  the  Administration  des  Terres  ohes  les  Romains, 
(p.  12-766.)* 

"*  The  res  mandpi  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by 
Ulpian  (Fragment  tit  zviit  p.  618,  619)  and  Bjnkershoe^  (Opp 
torn.  L  p  806-^315.)  The  dennition  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  and  ai 
•one  eseept  myself  hare  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  owti 


*  On  the  duo  Jagera,  compsre  Niebtihr,  vol.  i.  p.  337.-11. 
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ing  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  bt 
movables,  and  of  two  years  for  immovables,  abolished  the 
daim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the  actual  possessor  had 
acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the  person  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  lawful    proprietor."*     Such    consd* 

—^—■•^ — ■ — ■ — ' -  III       II  ■  .  , 

'*'  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (EsBays,  vol.  I  pi  428)  inferi 
that  there  could  not  tim  be  more  order  and  settlement  m  Italy  thas 
now  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace,  he 
is  reproached,  and  not  trithout  reason,  for  overlooking  tne  conditions, 
(Institut  L  il  tit  vl)* 


*  Gihbon  acknowledges,  in  the  former  note,  the  obsenrity  of  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  res  mandpi.  The  interpreters,  who  preceded  him,  are 
liot  agreed  on  this  point,  one  of  the  most  dimcalt  in  the  ancient  Roman  law. 
The  oonchisions  of  Hnme,  of  which  the  aathor  here  speaks,  are  groandcd  on 
ftdae  assomptjons.  Gibbon  had  conoeiTed  rery  inaccurate  notions  of  Prop- 
trty  among  the  Romans,  and  those  of  many  authors  in  the  present  day  are 
not  less  erroneous.  We  think  it  right,  in  this  place,  to  derelop  the  system 
of  property  among  the  Romans,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  extant  ori- 
ginal authorities  on  the  ancient  law,  and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  recog- 
nized, and  adopted  by  the  most  learned  expositors  of  the  Roman  law. 
Besides  the  authorities  ibrmeriy  known,  such  as  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian, 
t.  xix.  and  t  i.  j^  16.  Theo^h.  Paraph,  i.  5,  §  4,  may  be  consulted  the  uisti- 
tutes  of  Oaius,  i.  $  54,  and  u.  $  40,  et  seq. 

The  Roman  laws  protected  all  property  acquired  in  a  lawfnl  manner 
They  imposed  on  those  who  had  ininided  it,  the  obligation  of  making  restitu- 
tion and  reparation  of  aU  damage  caused  by  that  inva8i<m ;  they  punished  it 
moreorer,  m  many  cases,  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  But  they  did  not  idways 
grant  a  recoveiy  against  the  third  person,  who  had  become  bonft  fide  pos- 
sessed of  the  property.  He  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  belonging 
to  another,  knowing  nothing  of  the  prior  rights  of  that  person,  maintained  the 
possession.  The  law  had  expressly  determined  those  cases,  in  whidi  it  i>er- 
mitted  property  to  be  reclaimed  from  an  innocent  possessor.  In  these  cases 
possession  had  the  characters  of  absolute  proprietorship,  ealled  mancipium, 
jas  Cluiritium.  To  possess  this  right,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  entered 
mto  possession  of  the  thing  in  any  manner;  the  acqni8iti<Hi  was  bound  to 
have  Uiat  character  of  publicity,  which  was  gnren  oy  the  observation  of 
solenm  forms,  prescribed  by  the  laws,  or  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  pro- 
prietcH'ship  during  a  certain  time:  the  Roman  citizen  alone  could  acquire 
this  propnetorahip.  Every  other  kind  of  possession,  which  might  be  named 
impOTfect  proprietorship,  was  called  "  in  bonis  habere."  It  was  not  till  after 
the  time  of  Cicero  that  Uic  general  name  of  Dominium  was  given  to  all  pro- 
prietorship. 

It  was  then  the  publicity  which  constituted  the  distinctive  character  of 
absolute  dominion.  This  publicity  was  grounded  on  the  mode  of  ac^isi* 
tion,  whidi  the  modems  have  called  Civil,  (Modi  adqnirendi  Civues.) 
These  modes  of  acauisition  were,  1.  Mancipium  or  mandpatio,  which  waa 
nothing  but  the  solemn  delivering  over  of  the  thing  in  tne  presence  of  a 
determinate  number  of  witnesses  and  a  public  officer;  it  was  Ihnn  this 
prolMibly  that  proprietorship  was  named,  9.  In  jure  cessio.  which  vtras  a 
solemn  delivenng  over  befbre  the  pretor.  3.  Adjudicatio,  made  by  a 
jndge,  in  a  case  of  partiticm.  4.  Lex,  which  comptebended  modes  of  aiv 
pairing  in  particular  cases  determined  by  law ;  probably  the  law  of  the  xit 
tables  f  for  instance^  the  sub  corond  emptio  and  the  l^atum,  5.  Usn% 
eaUed  afterwards  u^ioapio,  and  by  the  modems  prescription.    This  wtf 
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•tttiocis  injastioe,  without  any  mixture  of  ihiiid  of  force 
ooald  seldom  iniure  the  members  of  a  small  republic ;  but 
the  rarious  penods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years, 


only  A  year  for  movables;  two  years  for  things  not  movable.  Its  primary 
object  was  altogether  diffisrent  from  that  of  prescription  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  or^inaliy  introduced  in  order  to  transform  toe  simple  possession  of 
a  thing  (in  bonis  habere)  into  Bonan  pcxmrietorsfaip.  The  public  and 
unintermpted  possession  of  a  things  ei^yea  for  the  space  of  one  or  two 
years,  was  saincient  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Oeme 
to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  This  last  mode  of  acquisition  completed  the 
system  of  civil  acquisitions,  by  legalizing,  as  it  were,  every  other  kind  of 
acquisition  which  was  not  conferred,  from  tbe  commencement,  by  the  Jus 
Qtniritium.  V.  Ulpian.  Fragm.  i  $  16.  Gkdas,  iL  $  14.  We  believe,  accord- 
ing to  Oaius,  §  43,  that  this  usncaption  was  extended  to  the  case  where  a 
thing  had  been  acquired  fbom  a  person  not  the  real  proprietor;  and  that 
according  to  the  time  prescribed,  it  gave  to  the  possessor  the  Boman  pro 
prietorship.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  or^;inal  deagn  of 
this  Institution.  Cnterum  etiam  earum  rerum  nsucapio  nobis  competit^  quai 
non  a  domino  nobis  tradita  fuerint,  si  modo  eas  bon&  fide  aooeperimns 
Gkuus,  1.  ii.  <}  43. 

As  to  thmgs  of  smaller  value,  or  those  which  it  was  difficult  to  distin 
gpaish  firom  each  other,  the  solemnities  of  which  we  speak  were  not  li^eq^* 
site  to  obtain  legal  proprietorship.    In  this  ease  simple  delivery  was  suffi 
cient 

In  proportion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Republic,  this  latter  princi* 
pie  became  more  importsnt  from.  Uie  increase  of  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  state.  It  was  necessary  to  know  what  were  those  things  of  which 
absolute  property  might  be  acquired  b^  simple  delivery^  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  those,  the  ao^uisition  of  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  these 
solemnities.  This  question  was  necessarily  to  be  decided  by  a  general 
rule;  and  it  is  this  rule  which  establishes  the  distinction  between  res 
mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  about  which  the  opinions  of  modern 
civilians  diflfer  so  much  that  there  are  above  ten  conflictin|(  systems  on  the 
subject  The  system  which  accords  best  with  a  sound  interpretation  of 
the  Boman  laws,  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Trekel  of  Hamburg,  and  still 
further  developed  by  M.  Hu^,  who  has  extracted  it  in  the  Magasine  of 
Civil  Law,  v<A.  iL  p.  7.  This  is  the  system  now  ahnost  nniversatty  adopted. 
Bes  mancipi  (by  contraction  for  mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the  abao 
lute  property  (Jus  Cluiritium)  mieht  be  acquired  only  l^  the  solemnities  men 
tiooed  above,  at  least  by  that  of  mancipation,  which  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  easy  and  the  most  usual.  Qains,  ii  §  35.  As  for  other  things, 
the  acquisition  of  which  was  not  subject  to  these  forms,  in  order  to  confer 
absolute  right,  they  were  called  res  nee  mancipi.  See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  six. 
$  1.  3,  7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  enumerate  the  diUferent  kinds  of  res  mancipi  Their 
enumerations  do  not  quite  agree ;  and  various  methods  of  reconciling  tliem 
have  been  attempted.  The  authority  of  Ulpian,  however,  who  wrote  as  a 
civilian,  ought  to  nave  the  greater  weight  on  this  sulMect 

But  why  are  these  things  alone  res  mancipi  7  Tois  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  most  finequently  agitated;  and  on  which  the  opinions 
of  civilians  are  most  divided.  M.  Hugo  has  reserved  it  in  the  most  natural 
and  satisfactory  manner.  "All  things  which  were  easily  known  individ- 
ually, which  were  of  gaeat  value,  with  which  the  Romans  were  aequainted* 
and  which  they  highly  appreciated,  were  res  mancipi.  ^  Of  old  mancipatioa 
or  some  other  solemn  form  was  required  for  the  acquisition  of  these  Uunga, 
aa««sQ0nnt  of  their  importance.  Mancipation  served  to  prove  Ibeic  ttoqai- 
•ilki^  because  they  were  easily  distinguished  one  from  the  other.*'    On 
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detormiiied  bj  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  latittide  of  « 
great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the 
distinction  of  real  and  personal  fortune  has  been  remarked  bj 
the  civilians ;  and  their  general  idea  of  property  is  that  of 
simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  ww,  of  umfntct^*^  of  servitude,^**  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbor  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  prop- 
erty, as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or 
the  transfohnatson  of  substances,  ate  investigated  with  meta- 
physical subtilty  by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  deter- 
mined by  his  death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  change;  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the 
associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of 
eveiy  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope, 
that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal ;  but  the  order 
has  been  variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by 
the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  example 
which  was  originally  decided  by  fi«ud  or  violence.    The 

.  ***  See  the  Institiites  (L  i  tit.  iv.  v.)  and  the  Pandects,  (L  til)  Koodt 
has  composed  a  learned  and  distmct  treatise  de  Utufruettt,  (0pp.  torn, 
i.  p.  387—478.) 

i^>  The  questions  de  SermttUilnu  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  iL 
til  ill)  and  Pandects,  (L  viii)  Cicero  (pro  Murenft,  c  9)  and  Lactan- 
tius  (Lutiiat.  Divia  L  I  c.  L)  affect  to  laugh  at  the  insieoificant  doc- 
trine,  de  ffqvA  de  plnvift  arcendi,  &c  Tet  it  might  be  of  frequent  use 
among  litigious  neighbors,  both  in  town  and  country. 


tins  great  historical  discnssion  consult,  the  Magazine  of  Civil  Law  by  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  38 ;  the  dissertatioQ  of  M.  J.  M.  ZacharisB,  de  B«ba« 
Mandpi  et  nee  Mancipi  Coi^jectaraB,  p.  11<  Lipsias,  1807;  tbe  History  of 
Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo;  and  my  InstitatioQes  Juris  Romani  Privati, 
p.  108,110. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all  things  are  res  nee  mancipi ;  tbe 
res  mancipi' are  tbe  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  prsBtors  cfaai^ped  the  system  of  proper^  by  allowing  a  person,  who 
had  artmng  in  bonis,  the  right  to  recover  oerore  the  prescribed  term  of  uaacap- 
tion  had  conferred  absolute  proprietorship.  (Pauliana  in  rem  actio.)  Jus* 
tinian  went  still  further,  in  times  when  there  was  no  longer  any  ^stinction 
between  a  Boman  citizen  and  a  stranger.  He  granted  the  right  of  recover- 
ing an  things  which  had  been  acquired,  whether  by  what  were  called  civil 
or  natural  modes  of  acquisition,  Cod.  1.  vii.  t  25,  31.  And  he  so  altered  tbe 
(fceory  of  Gains  in  his  Institutes,  ii.  1,  that  no  trace  remains  ctfth^  doctrine 
iMiilit  l^tkat  civilian.— W. 
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HirisprudeDce  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  deviated  fiom 
ihe  inequality  of  nature  much  less  than  the  Jewish/**  the 
Athenian/**  or  the  English  institutions.'**  On  the  death  of 
a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed 
from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  ci  his 
possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was 
imknown ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge 
to  the  collateral  branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred'*'  are 
numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  common  parent 
to  the  next  heir :  my  father  stands  in  the  first  d^tee,  my 
brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  thirds  and  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  a  faQoy,  or  pictured 
in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of 
Rome ;  the  agnats,  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  <^  males, 
were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal 
partition;  but  a.  female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any 
legal  claims;  and  the  co^na^*  of  every  rank,  without  except- 
ing the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were  disinher- 
ited by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.    Among 


^**  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spirit- 
ual primogeniture,  (Genesis,  zxv.  81.)  In  the  land  ci  Canaan,  he  was 
entitled  to  a  doubte  portion  of  inheritanee,  (Deuteronomy,  zzt  17,  with 
Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary.) 

^**  At  Athens,  the  sons  were  equal ;  but  the  poor  daughters  were  en- 
dowed at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  xXapuc^t  pleadings 
of  Isaeus,  (in  the  yiith  Tolome  of  the  Greek  Orators,)  illustrated  by  the 
▼ersion  and  c(»nment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  schoku*,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  geniua 

^*^  In  England,  the  eldest  son  also  inherits  all  the  land ;  a  law, 
says  the  orUiodoz  Judge  Blackstone,  (Commentaries  oa«the  liaws 
of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  215,)  u]:\just  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger 
brothers.  It  may  hie  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  tneir  in- 
duatry. 

-  *^*  Blackstone's  Tables  (voL  ii.  p.  202)  represent  and  compare  ihe 
decrees  of  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  .  A  sepa- 
rate tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  affinibus,  Is  inserted  of 
abridged  in  the  Pandects,  (I  zxxviil  tit  z.)  In  the  ¥ii&  degrees  1m 
iputei  (Xo.  18)  1024  persons. 
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tho  Romans  agena  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  narm 
ancT  domestic  rites ;  the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of 
Scipio,  or  Marcellus,  distingaisbed  from  each  other  the  subor 
dinate  branches  or  famihes  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race : 
the  de&ult  of  the  agnate^  of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied 
by  the  larger-  denomination  of  gentiles ;  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent 
of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dictated  the 
Voconian  law,^^'  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inherit- 
ance. As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter. 
But  the  equal  succession  <^  indepeudent  matrons  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign 
house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the  maxims  of 
Cato  ^**  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate,  in  eadi  &m- 
ily  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity :  tiU  female  blandishments 
insensibly  triumphed;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  lost 
in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigor  of  the 
decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their 
edicts  restored  and  emancipated  postibiumous  children  to  the 
rights  of  nature ;  and  upon  the  fulure  of  the  agnats,  they  pre- 
ferred the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  n^me  of  the  gentiles, 
whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered  with  ob^ 
livion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was 
established  in  the  Tertullian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the 
humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order 
was  introduced  by  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to 
revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  feniale  kindred  were  confounded :  the  descend* 
.'ng,  ascending,  and  collateral  series  was  accurately  defined; 
and  each  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and 
Affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman 
citizen.^^ 


'**  The  Yoconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  Tho 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age,  (Frenshemius,  Supple- 
ment Llvian.  xlvL  40,)  foimd  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  generosity  to 
his  mother,  sisters,  <&c.  (Folybius,  torn.  ii.  L  zxxL  p.  1468 — 1464,  edit 
GronoY.,  a  domestic  witness.) 

^**  Legem  Voconiam  (Emesti,  Olavis  Ciceroniana)  magnft  toco  bonis 
lateribus  (at  Izv.  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato,  (de  Senectnte, 
e.  5^  Aulus  Gellius  (viL  13,  xvil  6)  has  saved  some  jpassagea. 

'**  See  the  law  ox  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius,  (l<.iL;tit  viA. 
^ISO — 144,)  and 'Justinian,  (Lm.  tit  i^yi^mtb  the  Greek  Tiriifft 
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'    The  order  of  sucoession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least 
bj  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver :  but 
this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary  and  partial 
teills^  which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the 
grave.***    In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse 
of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  introduced 
at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments 
of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,**'  a  Roman  citizen  exposed 
his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curi%  or 
parishes,  and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended 
by  an  occasional  act  of  the  legislature.    After  the  permissior 
of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  ver- 
bal or  written  testament  in  the  presence  of  five  citizens,  who 
represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  people ;   a  sixth 
witness  attested  their  concurrence;   a  seventh  weighed  the 
copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary  purchaser ; 
and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  imme- 
diate release.    This  singular  ceremony,*"  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Seve- 
rus ;  but  the  praetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple 
testament,  for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures 
of  seven   witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and  pur- 
posely summoned  ^r  the  execution  of  that  important  act     A 
domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares'  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  affection;   his 

of  Theophilus,  p.  616 — 676,  588 — 600,)  the  Pandects,  H.  xxxviil  tit 
vL— xvii^)  the  Code,  (L  vL  tit  Iv. — hQ  and  the  Novels,  (cxvUL) 

>**  That  suocesalon  was  the  rule^  testament  the  exception^  is  proved 
by  Taylor,  (Elements  of  Oivil  Law,  p.  510 — 527,  (a  learned,  rambling, 
spirited  writer.  In  the  iid  and  iiia  books,  the  method  of  the  Insti«- 
tutes  is  doubtless  preposterous;  and  the  Chancellor  Daguesseau 
((Euvres,  tom.  i  p.  276)  wishes  hu  countryman  Domat  in  the  place  of 
Tribonian.  Tet  covenantB  before  meeesnona  is  not  surely  the  natwral 
erder  of  civil  laws, 

^*'  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athene 
a  childlesn  father  only  could  make  a  wiU,  (Plutarch,  in  Solone,  torn.  L 
p.  164.    See  Issns  and  Jones.) 

>*'  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius,  (in  August 
e.  loi,  in  Neron.  c  4,)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  anti- 
quities.   Plutardi  (OpuscuL  tom.  ii.  p.  976)  is  surprised  Srav  H  itw^ 

O^Kas  yf»a^(riy,  lripov$  /tlv  afroXeiirowi  /rAirfxtW/iotif,  irtpqt    il   irci)Xotkrt  rftg 

oivHs'  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment  tit  tx.  p.  627,  edit  Sdnh*^ 
JM^  Is  almost  too  exdnijv^t'nifflnni  in  usA  est  . .  -     .  .*j 
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mrliitrary  diapleasure  chastised  an  unworthy  son  by  the  loai 
of  his  inheritance,  and  the  nrartifying  preference  of  a  stran- 
ger But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  recommended 
some  limitations  of  their  testamentaiy  powers.  A  son,  or,  by 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence :  they  were  compelled  to  name 
the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  emperor  enumerated  ^e  sole  causes  that  could  justify 
sueh  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  society,^" 
Unlevs  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or 
complaint  of  inojffkioua  testament;  to  suppose  that  their 
&ther^s  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and 
respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigcnrous  sentence  to  the  delib- 
erate wisdom  of  the  magistrate.  In  the  Koman  jurisprudence, 
an  essential  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  inheritance 
and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire 
unity,  or  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of 
the  tefiitator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character, 
asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the 
gifls  of  friendship  or  tiberality,  which  his  last  will  had  be- 
queathed under  tiie  name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence 
or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  >  might  exhaust  the  inheritance, 
and  leave  only  risk  and  labor  to  his  successor,  he  was  em  • 
powered  to  retain  the  If\ileidian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emol- 
ument. A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examinie  the  pro- 
portion between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether 
he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the 
benefit  of  an  inventory^  the  demands  of  the  creditors  couM 
not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effects.*  The  last  wit!  of  a 
citisen  might  be  altered  during  his  life,  or  rescinded  after  his 
death :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  him,  or 
reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disquali- 
fication^  In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each  other 


^**  Justmian  (Novell  err.  No.  8,  4)  enumorates  only  the  pttblie 
and.  prtmte  crimes^  for  whidi  a  son  might  likewise  disiaberit  h\M 
firther.* 


*  Gibhon  has  singalar  notions  on  the  proviskiQS  of  {ioTctt.  CKt^  3«  it 
fnbtUy  he  did  not  olearly  ondiBrataad.— W 
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•ooordiDg  to  the  order  of  the  testaiLent ;  and  the  incapacity 
of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  hu  property  might  be 
supplied  bj  a  similar  sabetitution.'**  But  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  aooeptance  of  the  testament :  each 
Boman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplidtj  of  the  civil  law 
was  nerer  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  con* 
fine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of 
codicils*  If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote 
province  of  the  emj^re,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his 
legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled  with  honor,  or 
neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which  the  judges 
betore  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to  enforce. 
A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage; but  the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare 
that  it  was  the  genuine  compQ^ti<m  of  the  author.  His  in- 
tention, however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal;  and  the 
invention  of  fidei<ommissa^  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle 
between  natural  justice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger 
of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a 
childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act 
as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female  suc- 
cession, restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;  ^**  and  an  only 
daughter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  fiMher's 
house.  The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  sug- 
gested a  liberal  artifice :  a  qualified  dtizen  was  named  in  the 
testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction  that  he  would  restore 
the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended. 
Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situa- 
tion :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honor  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath ;  and  if  they 
preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they 
forfeited  the  esteem  «f  every  virtuous  mind.    The  declaration 

>*^  The  iubstUtUiofu  fidei'CommisMtres  of  the  modern  civil  law  is  a 
feudal  idea  grafted  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely  any 
resemblaooe  to  the  ancient  fidei-«>nmu88a,  ^Institiitiona  da  Droit  Fran- 
^oi%  torn.  l.p.  341 — 883.  Denissart,  Decisions  de  Jurisprudenoe,  torn. 
IV.  p.  577 — 604.)  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by  an 
those  of  the  clixth  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  declamatory  law. 

"*  Dion  Cassius  (torn,  il  L  Ivi.  p.  814,  with  Beimar's  Notes)  spedftti 
ta>0#iok  money  the  sum  of  25.000  drachms. 
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of  Aagustos  relieved  their  doabts,  gave  a  legal  sauction  to 
confidential  testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  th6 
forms  and  restraints  ^  tbe  republican  jurisprudence.'**  But  aa 
the  new  practice  of  Wusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the 
trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees, 
to  reserve  one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  tlie  head 
of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession. 
The  interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the 
language  of  trusts  and  codicils  was  deliv«%d  from  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians."' 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  theii 
public  and  private  relations :  but  their  specific  obligations  tc 
each  other  can  only  be  the  efifect  of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit) 
or  3.  an  injury :  and  when  these  obligations  are  ratified  by 
law,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  ju- 
dicial action.  On  this  principle,  the  civilians  of  every  country 
have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of 
universal  reason  and  justice. 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  human  and  social  faith)  was 
worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished  the 
Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most 
burdensome  engagements.***  Yet  among  the  same  people, 
according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs, 
a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any 


"*  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely, 
though  sometimes  fiincifully,  deduced  by  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  dea 
Loix,  L  xxvil) 

^"  Of  the  civQ  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  codicils, 
legacies,  and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of 
Oaius,  (1.  il  tit  ii. — ix.  p.  91 — 144,)  Justinian,  (L  ii.  tit  x. — xxv.,)  and 
Theophilus,  (n.  828 — 514 ;)  and  the  immense  detail  occupies  twelve 
books  (xxviiL — ^xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

>••  The  Institutes  of  Oaius,  (L  ii.  tit  ix.  x.  p.  144—214,)  of  Justin- 
ian, (L  iiL  tit  xiv. — ^xxx.  1.  iv.  tit  L — vi.,)  and  of  Theophilus,  (p.  616 — 
887,)  distingubh  four  sorts  of  obligations  —  aut  rtf,  aut  verbis,  aut  littris 
aut  consensu:  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  mj  own  division.* 

***  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polybius  (L  vl 
p.  693,  L  xxxl  p.  1459,  1460)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  ap* 
plause  —  omnium  maxime  et  prGecipue  fidem  coluit,  (A.  Qellius,  xZp  1.) 


*  It  is  not  at  an  applicable  to  the  Roman  systeni  yt  contracts,  eroa  If  il 
W«TO  allowed  to  be  ga^.— M. 
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civil  jbljgatioD,  nnleas  it  was  oonfirmed  by  the  legal  fonn  of 
a  itijnUaiiQn*  Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin 
word,  it  cooveyed  the  idea  of  a  firm  ai^  irrevocable  ooatract, 
which  was  always  expressed  in  the  nflNie  of  a  question  and 
answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred  piecea  of 
gold  f  was  the  solemn  interrelation  of  Seius.  I  do  promise, 
was  the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The  fiiends  of  Sempronius, 
who  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination^  might  be  sepa- 
rately sued  at  the  option  of  Scius ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition, 
or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the 
strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate 
consent  was  justly  required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  grar 
tuitous  promise ;  and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a 
l^al  security,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the 
foHeit  of  his  neglect  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians  suc- 
cessfully labored  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the  form 
of  solemn  stipulations.  The  praetors,  as  the  guardians  of 
social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary 
and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equi- 
table obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a 
remedy."* 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  con- 
tracted by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
with  the  epithet  of  real"'  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the 
author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  prop- 
»frty  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  gen- 
erosity is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only  ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the 

*'*  The  Jus  Prietorium  de  Pactis  et  Transactiombus  is  a  separate 
ind  satisfiictory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt,  (0pp.  torn,  i  pi  483 — 564.) 
And  I  will  here  observe,  that  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Branden- 
burg, in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied 
the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles.* 

^'*  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread 
yvir  ibor  books  (xviL — ^xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts 
best  deserving  of  the  attention  of  an  English  studentf 


*  Simple  agreements  (pacta)  formed  as  valid  an  obligation  as  a  solemn 
contract  ^  Onl^  an  action,  or  the  right  to  a  direct  judicial  prosecution,  was 
not  permitted  m  every  case  of  compact  In  oil  other  respects,  the  judge  was 
bound  to  maintain  an  agreement  made  by  pactum.  The  stipulaticm  was  a 
form  common  to  every  kmd  of  agreement  by  which  the  right  of  action  waa 
given  to  this. — W. 

t  This  is  erroneouflly  called  "  benefits."    Gibbon  enumerates  varioaa  1 
of  ooutracts.  of  which  some  alone  are  properly  called  benefits. — W, 
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Me  of  the  receiver;  but  in  sl.  pledge^  and  the  rest  of  the 
selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated 
by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  variously 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage very  happly  expresses  the  fundament^  difference 
between  the  commodatum  and  the  mutuumy  which  our  poverty 
is  reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appella- 
tion of  A  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  same  individual  thing  with  which  he  had  been 
accommodated  for  the  temporary  supply  of  his  wants ;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  consumption,  and  he 
disdbarged  this  mutual  engagement,  by  substituting  the  same 
specific  value  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 
weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  sale^  the  absolute 
dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the 
benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price 
and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The  obli- 
gation of  another  contract,  t^at  of  location^  is  of  a  more  com 
plicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labor  or  talents,  may  be 
nired  for  a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner,  with  an  additional 
reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  employment.  In 
these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of 
partnership  and  commissions,  the  civilians  sometimes  imagine 
the  delivery  of  the  object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent 
of  the  parties.  The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined  into  the 
invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  hypotheca;  and  the  agreement 
of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the 
chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It 
may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates 
of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless 
subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and 
money,  the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as 
they  materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock 
and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by 
accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  propor- 
tionable relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were 
the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements 
oould  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  raomeniti 
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migbt  be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  estate.'**  Usury/**  the 
inveterate  grieyance  of  the  dty,  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,'**  and  abolished  by  the  clamors  of  the  people. 
It  was  levived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  tiie 
discretion  of  the  praetofs,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the 
moderate  profit  of /our  per  cent.;  six  was  pronounced  to  be 
the  orditiary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed 
lor  the  convenience  of  manufiictureB  and  merchants;  twelve 
was  granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which  the  wiser  andents 
had  not  attempted  to  define;  but,  except  in  tins  perilous 
adventure,  the    practice    of  exorbitant  usury  was  severely 


>*'  The  covenanU  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  (L  six.)  and 
the  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit  Ixt.)  The  quinquennium,  or  tenn  of  five  years, 
appears  to  hare  been  a  custom  rather  than  a  law ;  but  in  France  all 
leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  1775,  (Ensydop^die  M^tfaodique,  torn.  L 
de  la  Jorisprudence,  p.  668,  669 ;)  and  I  am  sorry  to  obMrve  that  it 
yet  prevails  in  the  bc»uteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted 
to  reside. 

'*'  I  might  implidtly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the 
three  boolu  of  O.  Nooat,  de  foenore  et  usuris.  (Opp  torn.  i.  p.  175^ 
268.)  The  interpretation  of  the  a$ae9  or  eenienmas  uturtB  at  twelve,  the 
uneiarim  at  one  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  criticB  and  civil* 
ians:  Noodt,  (L  ii.  c.  2,  p.  207,)  Gravina,  (Opp.  p.  205,  <&e.,  210,) 
Heinecdus,  (Antiquitat  ad  Institut  L  ilL  tit  zv.,)  Montesquieu, 
(Esprit  des  Loiz,  1.  zxii.  c.  22,  torn,  il  p.  36.  Defense  de  TEsprit  des 
Loix,  torn.  ill.  p  478,  Ac,)  and  above  all,  John  Frederic  Gronovius 
(de  Pecunia  Veteri,  L  iii.  c.  13,  p.  213^227,  and  his  three  Antezegesesi 
p.  455 — 656,)  (he  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable 
opinion ;  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

^**  Primo  xiL  Tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciario  fcenore  amplius 
ezcrceret,  (Tacit  Annal.  vL  16.)  Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,  Es- 
prit des  Loiz,  I.  zzil  22)  qu*on  soit  versd  dans  lliistoire  de  Rome,  on 
verra  qu'une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  dtre  Toavrage  des  decemvirs. 
Was  Tacitus  Ignorant — or  stupid  f  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  mis'ht 
jittempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
woulcl  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur.* 


Tbo  real  nature  of  the  foenas  nnciariam  has  been  proved ;  it  amountea  in 
a  year  of  twelve  months  to  ten  per  cent  See,  in  the  Magazine  fin:  Civ8 
Law,  bv  M.  Hugo,  vol.  v.  p.  180, 184,  an  article  of  M.  Bcbrader,  following  «f 
the  coiuectares  of  Niebuhr,  Hist  Eom.  tom.  iL  p.  431. — W. 

Compare  a  very  clear  aocoant  of  ibis  question  in  the  appendix  to  Mb 
trvfWB  Twise's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  voL  il  p.  257.— M. 
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restrained.'**  The  most  simple  interest  Tra3  condemned  by 
the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West ;  "*  but  the  sense  of  mntna] 
benefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  law  of  the  republic,  hat 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  mankind."' 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of  repair- 
ing an  injury ;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice  acqnii^ 
a  personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of 
another  be  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care 
may  rise  and  Ml  according  to  the  benefit  which  we  derive 
firom  such  temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  respon- 
sible for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a  volun- 
tary fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author.'**  A 
Roman  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil 
action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure 
and  innocent  hands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of 
thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They  were 
restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the  injury  was 
compensated  by  double,  or  threefold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  fraud  or 
open  rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  hat,  or 
detected  by  a  subsequent  research.  The  AquiKan  law*** 
defended  the  living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle, 
from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence :  the  highest  price 
was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at 


'**  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Insti- 
tutes; but  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  tht 
Pandects  (I  xxil  tit.  L  il)  and  the  Code,  (L  iv.  tit  xzxii.  zzxiii.) 

'**  Hie  Fathers  are  unanimous,  (Barbeyrais,  Morale  des  Fdres,  p 
144  Aa:)  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Cbfysostom,  (see  hisfrivoloui 
arguments  in  Noodt^  1.  i  c.  'Z*  p.  188,)  Gregorjr  of  Nyssa,  Ambrgse, 
Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

^"  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or 
abuse  of  usury.  According  to  the  etymology  of  fcsmu  and  roKdt,  the 
principal  is  supposed  to  generate  the  interest:  a  breed  of  barren 
metal,  ezdaims  Shakspeare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public 
vcnoe. 

'**  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  qd 
the  law  of  Bailment,  (London,  1781,  p.  127,  in  8vo.)  He  is  peniaps 
liie  only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westmio- 
•tor,  the  Conmientaries  of  XJlpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Issus,  and  tht 
wntenees  of  Arabian  and  Peniaa  cadbia. 


'**  Noodt  (0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  187—172)  has  composed  a  separate  traft 
tiso,  ad  Legem  Aqniliat^  OPandect  L  uc.  tit  il) 


a* 
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fMjT  moment  of  the  year  preceding  his  death ;  a  similar 
tode  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction  of  any 
other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharp- 
ened by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual :  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot 
emily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent  The  mde 
jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty 
msultSy  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  <^  a  limb,  by 
condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty* 
&VB  asms.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was .  re- 
duced, in  throe  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half 
an  ounce :  and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthv  Roman  indulged 
himself  in  the  cheap  amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the 
streets  striking  on  the  fiice  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and 
his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their  damors 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
value  of  <me  shilling."*  The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined 
and  estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint 
In  the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed 
a  right  to  consider  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may  agmvate  the  shame 
and  sufferings  of  the  injured  person :  but  if  he  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the 
province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  <^  the 
criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered 
bv  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the 
isist  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes."^  But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was 
inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  neat  of  victory,  and  at 
the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  twelve  tables  afford  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were 
framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  people;  yet  these  laws,  like  the   statutes  of 


*^*  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct  Attic  zz.  i.)  borrowed  this  story  from 
ths  Oommentaries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  zil  tables. 

^'^  Tlie  narrative  of  Isivy  ^L  28)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tu 
dietis,  Albane,  maneres,  is  a  harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  YirgA's 
kunauitv,  (.Aneid,  viil  648.)  Heyne,  with  his  oBoal  sood  taate»  ob* 
■errst  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  .Aieatv  (took 
ii.p.889.) 
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DracQ,^**  are  wriUen  is  charactere  of  blood.'^*  liiej  ap 
prove  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retaliation ;  and 
the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb 
for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  offender  can 
redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality  the 
filighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine 
crimes  of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of 
death.  1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or  of  corre- 
spondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution 
was  painful  and  ignominious:  the  head  of  the  degenerate 
Boman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  after  he  had  been  scon/ged  by  the  lictor,  he 
was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  foiam  on  a  cross,  or  inaus- 
picious tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city;  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public 
good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we 
are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early 
Auch  subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the 
republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Boman  matirons.^' 
The  parricide,  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude, 
was  east  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a 
eock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added, 
AS  the  most  suitable  companions."*    Italy  produces  no  mon- 

^v*  Hie  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  1^  is  fixed  by  Sir  John 
Maraham  (Oanoa  Chrooicoa,  p.  598 — 596)  and  Gorsim,  (Fasti  Attici, 
torn.  iiL  p.  62.)  For  his  laws,  see  the  irriters  on  the  goveromebt 
oi  Athens,  Sigonius,  Mearsius,  Potter,  &c 

^7'  The  viiw,  do  delictis,  of  the  zii.  tables  is  delineated  by  Oravina, 
(0pp.  p.  292,  293,  with  a  commentary,  p.  214 — 230.)  Aulas  Gellius 
(zx.  1)  and  the  Collatio  Legom  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  aflford 
much  miginal  information. 

*^^  livy  mentious  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  eras,  of  3000  per- 
sona accused,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  ci'ime  of 
poisoning,  (xL  48,  viii  18^  Mr.  Hume  discriminates  the  ages  of  pri- 
vate and  public  yirtue,  (Elssays,  yoL  i  p.  22,  28.)  J  would  rather  say 
that  sud^  ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  tlie  year  1680)  are 
accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners 
of  a  naiioa 

IV*  The  zii  tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25,  26)  are 
«»teat  with  Uie  sack;  Seneca  (Excerpt  Oontrovers.  y  4)  adorns  it 
#ithMrp«nt8;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  mjokey  (innozia  simii^^ 
iiatc*.  3U14.  166.)     Adrian  (apud  iSMithetun  Magistrum,  L  ill  c.    i; 
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keys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  ielt,  till  the  middle  c/  the 
mxth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.*'* 
4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  cere- 
mony of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames; 
and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  applauc* 
the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  oor 
rapt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  firom  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
deficiency  of  wntten  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a 
judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sen- 
tence. *l  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains  sometimes 
disturbed  the  f)eace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was 
beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  execu- 
tioner.*" 8.  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroy- 
ing a  neighbor's  com.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a 
grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  less 
implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was 
compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  to  remove  from  their 
seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve 
tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and 
I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  andquity  to  the  spe- 
cious refinements  of  modem  criticism."*  *    After  the  judicial 

« 

p.  874 — 876,  with  Schulting^s  Note,)  Modestinus,  (Pandect  zlviil  tit 
IX.  leg.  9,)  GoDstantine,  (0(3.  L  iz.  tit.  xvii.,)  and  Justinian,  (Institnt 
L  iv.  tit  xviii,)  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But 
this  fanciful  execution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodie  tamen  tIv 
exuruntur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur,  (Paul.  Sentent  Recept  L  t.  tit  xxiv 
p.  512,  edit  Schulting.) 

'^*  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punie 
war,  (Plutarch,  in  Romulo,  torn.  L  p.  64.)  During  the  Cimbric, 
P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide,  (liv.  Epitom.  L  Ixviil) 

^^^  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fustis,  (L  ii.  epist  il.  154,)  but 
Cicero  (de  Republici,  L  iv.  apud  Augustia  de  Oivitat  I^i,  iz.  6,  in 
Fragment  Phitosoph.  tom.  iiL  p.  898,  edit  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  de* 
cemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  offence :  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  6anx]»> 
%eoi^'perpaueu8  ! 

"*  Bynkershoek  (Observat  Juris  Bom.  L  i.  c.  1,  in  0pp.  torn,  i 

*  Hneo  (Histoire  da  Droit  Remain,  tom.  i.  p.  234)  concurs  v^th  Gibbon 
Cte  Kiclraor,  vol  ii.  p.  313. — ^M. 
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proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his 
fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rica 
were  his  daily  Juod;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in ' 
the  n^arket  place,  to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was 
discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  insolvent  debtor 
was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the 
Pyber :  but,  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unre- 
lenting, they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate 
their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this 
savage  law  have  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly  operate  in 
deterring  idleness  and  fraud  &om  contracting  debts  which 
they  were  unable  to  discharge ;  but  experience  would  dissi- 
pate this  salutary  terror,  by  proving  that  no  creditor  could  be 
found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As 
the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of 
accasers,  witnesses,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  the 
consequence  of  immoderate  rigor.  The  Porcian  and  Vale- 
rian laws  prohibited  the  magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free 
citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal,  punishment;  and  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly, 
ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil 
actions,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly 
maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The 
malefactors  who  replenish  our  jails  are  the  outcasts  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly 
aslbribed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the 
perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might 
claim  and  abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the 
republic :  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspidon  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or 
the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross ;  and  tl^  strict  and  sum- 
mary justice  might  be  exercised  without  restraint  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome.    Each  fiimily  con- 


p.  9, 10, 11)  labors  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  bodp, 
out  the  price,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Tet  his  interj^etatioo  is  one 
perpetual  harsh  metaphcHr ;  nor  can  he  surmotint  the  Boman  authori- 
lies  oC  Qnintilian,  Cecilius,  Favoniin,  and  TertnlUan.  f*mm  ixAm 
Qelliui,  Noci  Attic. 
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tamed  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  confined,  like  that 
oi  the  prsetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  actions :  virtuoiis 
principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline  of 
education ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable  to  t^e  state 
for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed,  without 
appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In 
tome  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to 
avei^e  his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  <^  the 
Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws  approved  the 
tlaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  daylight  a 
robber  could  not  be  slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of 
dang^  and  complaint  Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in 
his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise  his  revenge  ;^^*  the 
most  bloody  and  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the  provo- 
cation ;^^  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or 
that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with 
her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the 
ambitious  Roman,  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or 
imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods :  each 
of  his  fellow-dtizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice ;  and 
the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence, 
had  been  already  sanctified  by  l^e  judgment  of  his  country.'*' 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of 
peace,'*'  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honor,  were  unknown  to 
the  Romans ;  and,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  estab- 

■    »     11      I         ■   ■■    ■  ■  .    ■  ,  I  ,     I  „  ^ ^  H   ■    ■      ,     ,  ,  ,  .  I       P  ■■■■■■■■■  1  ■  ■III.     M^M  I     ■■  ■■ 

>**  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Gn&e,  torn.  y.  p.  2 — 
48)  is  in  defence  of  a  huBbond  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The 
rights  of  husbands  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  are  discussed  with 
much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor,  (Lectiones  Lysiacse,  c  zL  -  in  Reiske, 
tom.  VL  p.  801 — 808.) 

^'*  See  Caaaubon  ad  Atbeneum,  1.  L  c  5,  p.  19.  Pereurrent  ra- 
phanique  mugilesqixe,  (CatulL  p.  41,  42,  edit  Yossian.)  Hone  mugiUa 
mtrat,  (Juvenal.  Satir.  z.  317.)  Hunc  perminzere  calones,  (Horat 
1.  L  Satir.  ii.  44.)  FamilisB  stiiprandum  dedit  .  .  fraud!  non  fuit^ 
(VaL  Mazim.  L  rl  c.  1,  No.  13.) 

"»  This  Uw  is  noticed  l^  livy  (ii.  8)  and  Plutarch,  (in  PuWiccU, 
tom.  I  p.  187,)  and  it  fully  justifies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of 
Ciesar,  which  Suetonius  CGuld  publish  under  the  Imperial  government. 
Jure  C8B6US  ezistimatur,  (in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Read  the  letters  that  passed 
Detween  Cicero  and  Matiud  a  few  months  after  the  ides  of  March  (ad 
Fam.  zl  27,  28.) 

^^  UpMTOi  ii  ASripaiot  t6v  re  cUnpov  Kari&fvro,     Tliucydid.   L  L  &  6 

XIm  historian  who  coofl^ders  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  oiriliafr 
laea,  would  di»ilain  the  barbarism  of  a  European  court 
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fifthment  of  equal  freedom  to  the  end  of  the  Panic  wars,  the 
citj  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarelj  polluted  with 
atrocious  crimes.  The  &iiure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensi- 
bly felt,  when  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and 
dominion  abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private  citizen 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy ;  each  minister  of  the  repub- 
lic was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and  their 
virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise,  as  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence 
of  lust,  rapine,  and  crudty,  Yerres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself/**  that, 
on  refunding  a  Uiirteenth  part  of  his  plunder,  Yerres  could 
retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  exile.**^ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  ot 
crimes  and  punishments  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the 
license,  rather  than  to  oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans. 
He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens."*  But,  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin, 
the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who 
ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecu- 
niary damages  by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitu- 
tional language,  by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The 
Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian  and  Julian,  laws 
introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;^**   and 


"•  He  first  rated  at  milliet  (800,000/.)  the  damages  of  Sicily,  (Divi- 
natio  in  Ciecilitim,  c  6,)  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  quadringentietf 
(S20,000/. — 1  Actio  in  Yerrem,  c.  18,)  and  was  finally  content  with 
iritiet^  (24,000/.)  Plutarch  (in  Cioeron.  torn,  iil  p.  1584)  has  not  dis- 
sembled the  popular  suspicion  and  report 

*•*  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  tri- 
umvirate, when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for 
the  sake  of  his  Corinthian  plate,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  xzxiv.  8.) 

^^  Such  is  the  number  assi^ed  by  Valefius  Maximus,  (1.  ix.  c  2, 
No.  1,)  Florus  (iv.  21)  distingmshes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian 
(de  BeU.  Civil  L  I  c.  96,  torn,  ii  p.  188,  edit  Schweighauser)  more 
accurately  computes  forty  victims  of  the  senatorian  rank,  and  1600  of 
the  equestrian  census  or  order. 

'^  For  the  penal  laws  (Leges  Oomelitt,  PompeUe,  Julas,  of  SyI]|^ 
Fonpey,  aad  toe  Ofnars)  see  tiM  seoteBcM  of  Pauloi,  (L  iv.  tit  zvilfc 
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the  eoiperora,  ftom  Augustus  to  Jostitiiar,  disguised  theL 
increasing  rigor  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors.  Bu 
the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraordinary  pains  pro- 
ceeded from  the  denre  to  eictend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the 
senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound,  at  the  will  of  theii 
masters,  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers.  It  was  the  dutj 
4if  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  province,  by 
the  arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom 
of  the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Span- 
ish malefactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was 
elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  &irer  and  more  lofty 
cross.'*'  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  de- 
dde  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance, 
appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and  discernment  of  a  pro- 
consul. IVansportation  and  beheading  were  reserved  for  hon- 
orable persons ;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged,  or  burnt, 
or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated 
as  the  enemies  of  society ;  tfie  driving  away  horses  or  cattle 
was  made  a  capital  offence  ;'**  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly 
considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too  often  determined 
oy  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ig- 
norance of  the  legal  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every 
action  of  his  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they 
corroborate  each  other ;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent 


p.  497 — 528,  edit  SchultingO  the  Gregorian  Code,  (Fragment  I 
six.  p.  706,  706,  in  SchultiiigO  the  Collatio  I^gum  Mosaicarum  et  Ro- 
manarum,  (tit  L — ^zv.,)  the  Tbeododan  Code,  (L  ix.,)  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, (L  ix.,)  the  Pandects,  (zlviii^)  the  Institutes,  (L  iv.  tit  zviu.,)  and 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus^  (p.  917—926.) 

'*'  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was 
atrocious:  yet  the  punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  (c.  9)  among 
the  acts  io  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer,  yehemens,  et  in  delictis 
coercendis  immodicas. 

'**  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  maroa 
\sr  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment, 
(Paul,  Sentent  Ke^pt  L  iv.  tit  xviiL  p.  497,  498.)  Hadrian,  (ad  Con- 
oil.  Bffitics,)  most  severe  where  the  offence  was  most  frequent,  cq»> 
demns  the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  danmationem,  (Ulpian,  de 
OiBoio  Prooonsulis,  L  viil  in  Collationa  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  til.  si 
p.  286.) 
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legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according  lo 
the  measure  of  social  injury.  On  this  principle,  the  moat 
daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen 
is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rehellion, 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic:  the  obsequious 
civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  con- 
tained in  the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law 
was  shsurpen^  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors. 
The  licentious  commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an 
impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  ani 
corruption ;  but  the  &me,  the  fortunes,  the  family  of  the  hus 
band,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery  of  the  wife.  Tht 
wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge, 
applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of  the 
laws :  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  for- 
feitures and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile 
in  two  separate  islands.^*'  Religion  pronounces  an  equal  cen- 
sure against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but,*  as  it  is  not  ac* 
companied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  per- 
mitted to  vindicate  her  wrongs;"®  and  the  distinction  of 
simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in  the 
canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and 
the  Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im- 
patience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the 
name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Ro- 
mans were  infected  by  the  example  of  the  Etruscans  "*  and 
Greeks :"'  and  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every 
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^'  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julias  Panlus  of  Schulting.  (1.  ii.  tit. 
zzvL  p.  817 — 828,)  it  was  afl^med  and  believed  that  the  Julian  law8 
punished  adultery  with  death ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud 
or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipeius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the 
narratives  of  Tacitus,  (AnnaL  li  50»  iii.  24,  iv.  42,)  and  even  from  the 
practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  the  treasonable  frailties  of  his 
female  kindred. 

"•  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right 
of  public  accusation,  (Cod.  Justinian,  L  iz.  tit.  iz.  W.  1.)  Nor  is  tliid 
privilege  unjust — so  cufferent  are  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infi- 
delity. 

'*^  Timon  (L  I)  and  Theopompns  (1.  zliil  apnd  Atheneum,  L  zil 
p,  617)  describe  the  luzury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans:    iroXti  /ifi^ 

r8C    ft    Yiupovvi     mvivrsi    roXi    vaicil    kuI     rSts    fteipaKiotf.       About    tll6 

same  period  (A.  U.  C.  446)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Etruria,  (liv. 
ijL86.) 

***  Tlie  Persians  had  been  cormpted  in  the  same  school:  iV 
.fiXXi)vuv  ua$6vTcs  vatffl  tivyoprat,  (Herodol  L  1.  c  186.)     A  curioQi 
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phttiire  that  is  innooeDt  was  deemed  insipid;  and  the  Sea* 
tiaian  law,"'  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence, 
was  insenubly  abolished  bj  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multi- 
tude of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhq»  the  seduc- 
tion, of  an  ingennons  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a  posonal 
bjory,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesteroes,  or 
fiDanoore  pounds ;  the  ntvii^er  might  be  slain  by  the  resist- 
anoe  or  revenge  of  chastity ;  and  I  wish  to  beUeve,  that  at 
Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter 
of  his  sex  was  d^raded  from  the  honors  and  the  rights  of  a 
citizen."*  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  severity  of  opinion :  the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was 
confounded  with  the  more  venial  transgressions  of  fornication 
and  adultery,  nor  wiis  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the  same 
dishonor  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner 
of  his  guilt  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,"*  the  poets  accuse 
and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  dvilians  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Cssars 
proscribed  the  sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society."' 
A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error, 
arose  in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine."^    The 

diasertatioQ  migbt  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  pederasty  after  the 
time  of.  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Afiia  and  Europe, 
the  vehemeDce  of  their  passioDB,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and 
friendship  which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But  scelera 
ostendi  oportet  dum  puniuntur,  absoonoi  flagitia. 

^**  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally 
doubtful,  (Gravina,  0pp.  p.  432, 4ad.  Heineccius,  Hist  Jur.  Bom.  No. 
108.  Ernesti,  Ciav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum.)  But  I  wiU  observe 
that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  averta  by  the 
more  polite  Italian. 

^**  See  the  oration  of  JSschines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus,  (in 
Reiske,  Orator.  Orsc.  tom.  iil  p.  21 — 184.) 

^**  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the 
memory  of  the  classic  reader :  I  wul  only  remind  him  of  the  cool 
declaration  of  Ovid : — 

Odi  concubUuB  qui  non  utnimque  reaolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puerCkm  tangar  amore  miniu, 

***  iElius  Lampridius,  in  Vit  HeliogabaL  in  Hist  August  p.  112. 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Philippd,  Codex  "Dieodos.  1.  iz.  tit  vii.  leg.  7,  and 
Godefiroy's  Commentary,  tom.  iil  p.  68.  Theodosius  abolished  the  sub- 
terraiieo\is  brothels  of  JBLome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both  sexsa 
was  acted  with  impunity. 

^"  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  suooessors  against  adnHery, 
sodomy  <&&,  in  the  Theodosian,  (I  iz.  tit  yil  leg.  1, 1.  zl  tit  zzzvL 
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Uw8  pf  Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  juatioe, 
and  tha  Christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the 
degrees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adulterj  was  first 
declared  to  he  a  capital  <^ence:  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was 
assimilated  to  poison  or  assassination,  to  soroerj  or  parricide ; 
the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active 
guilt  of  paederasty ;  and  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile  condi- 
tion were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  com- 
mon sympathy  of  mankind ;  but  the  lovers  .of  their  own  sex 
were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indignation  :  the  impure 
manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and 
every  vice  was  fomented  by  the  celibacy  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  Justinian  relaxed  the  punishment  at  least  of  female 
infidelity :  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude 
and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be 
recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same 
emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly 
lust,  -and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecution  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
cused by  the  purity  of  his  motives.'**  In  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future 
ofifences  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  allow- 
ance of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful 
death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instru- 
ment, or  the  insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes 
of  most  exquisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost 
their  hands,  had  they  been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this 
state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes 
and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  while  their  brethren  were  admonished,  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to 
pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps  these  prel- 
ates were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was 
often  founded  on  the  slight  and  su^icious  evidence  of  a  child 
or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and 
of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presuwed  by  the  judges, 

ifig.  1,  4)  and  Justinian  Codes,  (L  ix.  tit  iz.  leg.  80,  81.)  These  princet 
Bpeaik  the  language  of  passion  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently 
ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Osesara. 

'**  Justinian,  Novel.  Izzvil  cscd  v.  cxll  ProoojHOB  in  Anecdoi  ell, 
It,  tvith  the  notes  of  Alemannua.  Theophanes,  p.  151.  OedrMii%  p^ 
ti8.    Zonaras,  I  ziv.  p.  64. 
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and  f9tdenttf  became  tlie  crime  of  those  to  whom  do  cnma 
eoold  be  imputed.  A  Frendi  phiksopber*"  has  dared  ip 
remark  that  whatever  Is  secret  must  be  doabtftil,  and  that  oar 
natural  horror  of  Tice  may  be  abused  as  an  ei^;ine  of  tyranny. 
But  the  fiivorable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer,  that  a  hffa- 
lator  may^  confide  m  the  taste  and  reason  of  mankind^  it 
impeached  hy  the  unwdoome  diaoovery  of  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  the  dwcaiMv. 

Hie  free  dtiaens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  aV 
criminal  cases,  the  inraluable  privilege  of  being  tried  bj  thai 
country .**  1.  Hie  administration  of  justm  is  the  most 
andent  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exerosed  by  the  Roman 
kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin;  who  alone,  without  law  or 
council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The  first  con- 
suls succeeded  to  this  r^al  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right 
of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magisbrates, 
and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms, 
too  often  disdains  the  essential  principles,  of  justice:  the 
pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the 
neroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happiness  of 
the  Persian,  whose  &te  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  sinpU 
tyrant  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  or 
their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  efl^t  of  th€ 

^*'  Mooteaqnien,  Etprit  das  Loix,  L  zil  c:  6.  That  eloquent  philoso' 
phercoDciliates  the  righto  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  should  nevei 


be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
*••  For  the  oomiption  of 


iption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before  the  Chriatiaii 
aera,  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  GauI  is  stigmatizea 
by  Diodonis  Siculus,  (torn,  i,  L  v.  p  856,)  China  bj  the  li^iometax 
and  Christian  travellersi  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p  3i 
translated  by  Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  P^re  Premare,  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  torn.  xix.  p.  436,)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, ^Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  liL  c.  13,  R^caut's  translation; 
and  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn,  iil  p.  88.)  I  believe,  and  hope,  that 
the  negroes,  in  their  own  country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pesti- 
lence. 

'^^  Tlie  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  sCbd  judgments  at 
Rome,  is  explained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by 
Charles  Sigonius,  (L  iil  de  Judiciis,  in  0pp.  tom.  iil  p.  679 — 864 ;)  and 
a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Republique  Romaine  of  Bean- 
fort,  (tom.  il  1.  y.  p.  1 — 121.)  Those  who  wish  for  more  abstruse  law 
may  study  Noodt,  (de  Jurisaictione  et  Imperio  Libri  duo,  torn.  i.  p  93 
—184,)  Heineedus,  (ad  Pandect  1.  I  et  u.  ad  Institot  L  iv.  tit.  xHL 
JSlement  ad  Antiquitat)  and  Grarina  (0pp.  280—251.) 
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grayity  and  temperance  of  the  Romans.  The  riffht  of  aecu- 
satioQ  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty 
five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine;  but  the  cognizance  of  ali 
capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fundamental  law  to  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the  weight  of  influence 
and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  prodama- 
tiona  and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for 
prejudice  and  resentment  to  subside:  the  whole  proceeding 
might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition 
of  a  tribune;  and  such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less 
formidaUe  to  innocence  than  they  were  favorable  to  guilt 
But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and  l^slative  powers  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquit- 
ted ;  and,  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client,  the  orators 
of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  arguments  to  the  policy 
and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign. 
2.  The  task  of  convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each 
offender  became  more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offend- 
ers continually  multiplied;  and  the  ready  expedient  was 
adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquintars.  In  the 
first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy  of  Rome  they  were  made 
perpetual :  four  prators  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in 
iudgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  pecula- 
tion, and  bribery ;  and  Sylla  added  new  praetors  and  new 
questions  for  those  crimes  which  more  directly  injure  the 
safety  of  individuab.  By  these  inquUitors  the  trial  was  pre- 
pared and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  the  majority  of  judges,  who  with  some  truth,  and 
more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.'** 
To  discharge  this  important,  though  burdensome  office,  an 
annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by 
the  praetor.  After  many  constitutional  struggles,  they  were 
chosen  in  equal  numbere  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  people ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  appointed 
for  single  questions;   and   the  various   rolls  or  decuries  of 


••*  Hie  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as 
■I  oceanioiial  duty,  and  not  a  magistracy,  or  profession.    Bat  the  obfi* 

Slion  of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  peonliar  to  our  laws,  which  oondenm 
I  jteymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 
the  " 
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judges  must  have  contained  the  names  of  some  thousand 
Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial  authority  of  the  state. 
In  each  particular  cause,  a  suflkient  number  was  drawn  from 
the  urn ;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath ;  the  mode 
of  ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser 
and  defendant ;  and  Uie  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment 
of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  of 
tablets,  of  acquittal,  of  condemnation,  or  of  &vorable  doubt*** 
3.  In  his  dvil  jurisdiction,  the  ]H»tor  of  the  city  was  truly  a 
judge,  and  almost  a  legislator;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
scribed the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the 
determination  of  the  hjci.  With  the  increase  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, the  tribunal  of  the  centum virs,  in  which  he  presided, 
acquired  more  weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted 
alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute 
powers  niight  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annuall) 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precau* 
tions  of  fi'eedom  have  required  some  explanation ;  the  ordei 
of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decnries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title :  the  humble  advice  of  the 
assessors  might  be  accepted  or  despised;  and  in  each  tribu- 
nal the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a 
single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the 
sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his 
guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed, 
and  hn  person  was  free :  tall  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had 
been  counted  and  declared,  he  might  peacieably  secede  to 
any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia.*'^  His 
fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by 
this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  hi^py  in  every  rational 
and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  ambi- 
tious tumult   of  Rome   could   support:  the   unifohnity  uid 


'"'  We  are  indebted  far  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Aseo* 
nius  Pedianus,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  TilMrins.  T&e  loss 
of  his  Commentaries  on  the  (Nations  of  Cicero  has  depiiyed  ns  ef  « 
▼aluable  fund  of  historical  and  l^gal  knowledge. 

'-^  Pol^lx  1.  vi.  p.  643.  The  extensioQ  of  the  empiFA  and  dig  af 
Heme  obuged  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  "^tjriinirtL 
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likom  of  Rhodes  or  Atheni.  A  bolder  effort  was  required 
to  esicape  from  the  tyrannj  of  tiie  Caesars ;  but  this  efibrt  was 
rendered  fitmiliar  hy  the  maxims  of  the  stdcs,  the  example 
of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of 
Buieide.  The  bodies  of  oondemned  criminals  were  exposed 
to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil, 
were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes. 
But,  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  antidpated  the 
decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  courage  and  despatch 
were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public,  the  decent 
honors  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.*** 
The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have 
deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was 
stili  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A 
voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  ci^ital  offence',  inters 
vened  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was  admitted 
as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were 
seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury.'**  Yet  the 
civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen 
to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and  the  posthumous  disgrace  invented 
by  Tarquin,**^  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never 
revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of 
this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is 
resolved  on  death ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Suicides  are 
enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
guilty;***  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could 
not  seriously  influence  the  feith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  im- 

'^*  Qui  de  ae  statuebant,  humabanta  corpora,  manebant  teatamenta : 
pretium  fentbandi    Tacit  Annal.  vL  25,  witii  the  NgU9  of  lipsius. 

'**  Julius  Paulus,  (Sentent  Reoept  L  v.  tit  xli  p.  476,)  the  Pan- 
dects, (xlvuL  tit  zzi^  the  Code,  Q.  ix.  tit  l.,  )  Bynkershoek,  (torn. 
L  p.  69,  Observat  J.  0.  R  it.  4,)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
L  zxix  c.  ix,)  define  the  dvii  limitations  of  tne  liberty  aad  pririleges 
of  suicide.  The  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  ami 
darker  a^e. 

'*^  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xzzyL  24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjeets  in 
bdldinff  the  Capitol,  many  of  the  laborers  were  provoked  to  despatdi 
themselves :  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  crosses. 

BM  The  sole  resemblaDee  of  a  Tiolent  and  premature  death  has  en- 
aaged  Virsil  (uEneid,  vl  481  489)  to  confimnd  suicides  with  in£Hita| 
mera,  and  persona  unjustly  eondemned.  Heyne,  the  best  of  his  edi* 
tora,  18  at  a  loaa  to  de&oe  the  idea,  or  aacertain  the  juriaprndiikQiB^  af 
Ha  RoMMM  paet  . 
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pOBea  a  pNKB adTvitade  on  the  minds  of  ChriatiaDs,  andoon- 
denia  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke 
of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects ;  and  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with 
lass  caution  or  delay  than  the  mobt  ordinary  question  of  cove- 
nant or  inheritance.  This  singular  distinction,  though  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending 
the  peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  crimincd 
and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple 
and  uniform :  the  law  by  whidi  he  is  condemned  is  inscribed 
not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the 
offender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  a  single  fact  But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various 
and  infinite ;  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modi- 
fiedy  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promisee;  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  voluntary  contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  often 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious 
exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life 
is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  ftnd  dominion,  and 
ihe  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an 
empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable  appeals 
from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian,  the 
Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal 

uccessor  of  the  Latin  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment and  manners ;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating 
ancient  names  with  recent  institutions  destroyed  the  harmony, 
and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregular 

ystem.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on  any  occasions,  the 
.gnorance  of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections : 
vhe  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still 
continued  a  mysterious  science,  and  a  profitable  trade,  and 
the  innate  perpkxity  of  the  study  was  involved  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness by  the  private  industry  of  the  practitioners.  The  expense 
of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and 
the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence 
of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
•pint  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
iX  I3i6  poor.    By  these  dilatory  and*  expensive  i^x^QQodipfi^ 
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the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  ha 
ootdd  hope  from  the  aoddental  corruption  of  his  judge.  The 
experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own  age  and  country 
are  not  perfectly  es^eoipt,  may  son^etimes  provoke  a  generous 
indignation,  and  extort  die  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elab- 
orate jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a 
Turkish  oadhi.  Our  etdmer  reflection. wili  8ugg;»t,  that  Moh 
forms  and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  petBcnand  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen ;  thai  the  ^aeetAm  of  the  jniigQ  is  the  first 
engine  of  tyrauBy ;  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  should 
foresee  and  determine  every  question  that  may  probably  arise 
in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  tcaasactiowi  of  indnstty.  But 
the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and 
servitude;  and  theEomans  were  oppressed  fit  the  same  lime 
by  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitraty  will  ci  theit 
toaster. 

VOU  IT.— R       ... 
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CHAPTEB  XLV. 

tBiaK  OK  TSK  TOVKOXB  JUSTIK:^— XMBABS7  OT  THK  ATARth-^ 

THBiR'SvrrLEiisirT'oir  thb  dakube. — oovqubst  or  ttalt 

BT  THEI<OMBAB]>S.-*^AI>OPnON  AND  RlklOH  OF  TIBERIUS. 
•--OF  ]fAURICE.->^-flrrATE  OF  ITALY  UKBBB  TBE  LOMBAKIMI 
AND  THB.  BXAB0H8.— K)F  ItATENI9A.-*-DIBTBBBS  OF  BOME.^ — 
OHARAOTEB  ABB  POMTmOATB  OF  OBXOOB7  TBE  FIRST. 

DuRiBO  the  last  yean  of  Jtfstinian,  his  infirm  mind  waa 
doToted  to  heavenly  oonteniplation,  and  he  neglected  the 
business  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were  impatient  of 
the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign  :  yet  all  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  apprehended  the  moment  of  his  death, 
which  might  inrolve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in 
cml  war.  Seven  nephews^  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated 
in  the  splendor  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown 
in  high  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  charac- 
ters were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous,  and,  as  the 
jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  their  uncle. 
He  expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ; 
and  tb<)  dedsive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 
Justin,  the  son  of  V igilantia.'  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his 
domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  Uie  senate.  These 
welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous 
secret  of  the  emperor's  decease ;  reported,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ed, his  djnng  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving 

^  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  FamiliaB  Byzantine 
of  Ducange,  p.  89 — 101.  The  devout  civilians,  Ludewig  (in  Yit  Jus- 
tinian, p.  181)  and  Heineociua  (Hist  Juris.  Roman,  p.  874)  have  einco 
Illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favorite  prince. 

'  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple 
and  condse  prose  the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  off 
Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justini,  Appendix  Hist  Byzant  p.  401—416 
"         1777. 
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of  his  nephewB,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  disorder* 
of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with  the  return  of 
light,  that  thej  were  left  without  a  master.  After  composing 
his  countenance  to  surprise,  sorrow,  and  decent  modesty, 
Justin,  hy  the  advice  of  his-  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  palace ;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  the  martial  and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were 
diligently  aocompMied.  By  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers 
he  was  invested  ^mh  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskfhS; 
white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck 
with  a  military  collar ;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a 
shield ;  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to  receive  tho  adoraticm  of 
his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctified  by  tlie  benedic- 
tion of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem .  on  the  head 
of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome  was  abeady  filled 
with  innumerable  multitudes ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  emperor 
appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the  blue  and  the  green 
actions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclamations.  In 
the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people, 
he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the 
age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and 
beneficent  government.,  and  declared  that,  on  the  approaching 
calends  of  January,'  he  would  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
name  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  consuL  The  immediate  dis- 
charge of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his 
faith  and  generosity :  a  train  of  porters,  laden  with  bags  of 
^old,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the 
hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  pay- 
ment as  a  voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his 
example  was  imitated  and  surpaBsed  by  the  empress  Sophia, 
who  delwered  many  indigent  citizens  fi'om  the  wdght  of  debt 
and  usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  grati- 
tude, since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress';  but  in 
which  the  bounty  of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused 
by  the  claims  of  prodigality  and  firaud.* 

*  It  is  surprismg  how  Pagi  (Oritica.  in  Anna!  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p  689) 
cottld'bR  tempted  byanycfaroaicles'to'  cuulradict  llie  *  plaiir  and  'dect* 
nve  text  of  Oorippus,  (ricina  dona,  1.  ii.  364,  vicina  dies,  h  iv.  1})  and 
to  postpone,  till  A.  D.  56*7,  the  consulship  of  Justin. 

*  Theophan.  Chronograph  p.  206.  w  henever  Cedrenus  or  ZonarM 
|tf«  itfer^  tru^ficribevs,  it  is  ^uperQupus  \a  allege. tbek^testimoDy, 


■^  » 
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Ob  tbe  sereotli  day  of  his  re%ny  Justin  gare  an^enee  to  Aa 
amboMadore  of  the  Arafs,  and  the  scene  was  deeoratcd  te 
Impress  the  Barbarians  wHh  artonishment,  veneration,  and 
terror.  From  the  palaee  gate,  the  spadoas  oonrts  and  long 
portioos  were  Kned  with  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of 
the  gnard%  who  presented  th«>ir  spears  and  axes  with  more 
confidence  than  they  wonld  hare  shown  in  a  field  of  battle. 
Hie  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person, 
of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  didr  richest  luhits,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  mihiary  and  ami  order  of  the  hierarchy. 
When  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassa- 
dors beheld  the  emperor  of  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a 
canopy,  or  dome,  which  was  supported  by  fonr  columns,  and 
crowned  with  a  winged  fignre  <k  Victory.  In  the  first  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  serrile  adoration  of  the 
Byzantine  court;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom 
and  pride  of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his 
interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  demency 
tbe  kingdoms  of  the  South  were  permitted  to  exists  whose, 
victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Sc^thia, 
and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  vrith  innu- 
merable tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  gratefril  monarch,  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The 
same  prudence  would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imi* 
tate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings 
of  peace  from  an  invincible  people,  who  delighted  and  excelled 
in  the  exercise  of  war.  The  reply  of  the  emperor  was 
delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he 
derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
**The  empire,"  said  he,  "abounds  with  men  and  horees, 
and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  lo  chastise 
the  Barbarians.  You  ofier  aid,  yon  threaten  hostifities:  we 
despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the 
Avars  solicit  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and 
exiles  t  *    The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  mis 

*  Ooripptu,  L  ill  890.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  tbe 
Turks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars ;  but  the  word  icultor  has  «m>  ap- 
parent meaning,  and  the  sole  MS.  of  Conppus,  from  whence  the  first 
•dition  (1881,  ajMd  Flantin)  was  printdd,  is  no  knger  visnfltt;    Tht 
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enr,  to  your  humble  prayers..  From  us  you  shall  receive  a 
more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weak- 
ness.  Retire  from  our  presence;  the  lives  of  ambassadora 
are  safe ;  and,  if  you  return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps 
you  will  taste  of  our  benevolence."'  On  the  report  of  his 
ambassadors,  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness 
of  a  Roman  emperor  of  whose  character  and  resources  he  was 
ignorant  Instead  of  executing  his  threats  against  the  East- 
ern empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage  countries 
of  Germiany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtful  battles,  he  ccmsented  to  retire, 
and  the  Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with 
an  immediate  supply  of  com  and  cattle.^  Such  repeated 
disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their 
power  would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if 
the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a 
new  object  to  their  iurms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their 
wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he 
encountered  in  battle,  and .  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the 
rival  prince  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Lombards,  who  applauded 
such  early  prowess,  requested  his  father,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  that  the  h^<HC  youth,  who  had  shared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field,  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory. 
'^  You  are  not  unmindful,''  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  *'  of 
the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father 
till  he  has  received  his  arms  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand.'' 
Alboin  bowed  with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country. 


last  editor,  Foggini  of  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation 
of  soldan :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducange,  (Joinville,  Dissert  xvi.  p.  238 
— 240,)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and ,  Persians, 
are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of 
D'Herbelot  (Bibliotbdque  Orient,  p.  825,)  who  ascribes  the  word  to 
the  Arabic  and  Chaldaean  tongues,  and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of 
the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdaa  on 
Mahmud,  prmce  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

*  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  Terse  of  Corippus 
(1.  iii.  261 — 101)  with  the  prose  of  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legatioa  p. 
l02,  108.)  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  eadi  other  j 
Jieir  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original 

*  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Iklenander  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  110,) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist  Frana  1.  iv.  c.  29,)  and  Paul  the  deacon,  (ds 
Qeat  Langobard.  1  u.  &  10.) 
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•eleded  foftty  oompanians,  and  boldly  ynated  the  eooit  of 
Turonnd,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  who  embraced  and  ectertained, 
aooofding  to  the  biws  of  hospitahtj,  the  murderer  of  his  mhu 
At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occapied  the  seat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Torisond  ^How  dear  is  that  place!  how  hatefol  is  that 
person  P  were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the 
'jidignant  Mher.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resent- 
ment of  the  Gepidae ;  and  Cunimond,  his  smviving  son,  was 
provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal  afifection,  to  the  desire  <^ 
vengeance.  '^The  Lombards,"  said  the  rade  Barbarian, 
^resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarma- 
tian  plains.**  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the 
white  bands  which  enveloped  their  l^s.  '^Add  another 
resemblance,'*  replied  an  audacious  Lombard;  ''you  have 
felt  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and 
seek  for  the  bones  of  thy  brother:  they  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepidae,  a  nation  of  war^ 
riors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with 
his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Tu- 
risund.  He  saved  his  own  honor,  and  the  life  of  his  guest ; 
and,  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger 
in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent. 
AJboin  returned  in  triumph ;  and  Qie  Lombards,  /who  cele- 
brated his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  an  enemy.*  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had 
probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
iscended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidae.  Her  name  was  Rosa- 
mond, an  appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  which 
our  own  history  or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales. 
The  king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no  longer 
Hvcd)  was  contracted  to  the  granddaughter  of  Clevis ;  but 
the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of 
possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and 
nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he 
foresaw  and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  with- 


*  Panl  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  G«st.  Langobard  L  L  e 
tS,  24.  His  pictures  of  national  manners,  though  rudely  sketdied 
uc  more  lively  and  f ^thful  than  those  of  Bede,  or  Qregcrf  of  Toorfi 
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stand  the  furious  assault  of  the  Gepidse,  who  were  sustained  hf 
a  Roman  army.  And,  as  the  offer  <^  marriage  was  rejected 
with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prej, 
and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had'  inflicted  on  the 
house  <^  Cunimund.* 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  euTenomed  by  private  injuries^  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  dedsive  can  be  productive  only  of 
a  short  truce,  which  allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to 
sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new  encounter.  The  strength  of 
Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his 
love,  amlntbn,  and  revenge :  he  condescended  to  implore  the 
formidable  aid  of  the  chagan ;  and  the  arguments  that  he 
employed  are  expressive,  of  the  art  and  policy  of  the  Barba 
nans.  In  the  attack  of  the  Grepidse,  he  had  been  prompted  by 
the  just  desire  of  extvpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  em^nre  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  tho 
nations,  and  the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  thci 
forces  of  the  Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  thia 
glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
iueatimable:  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constanti- 
nople, would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their  invincible 
arms.  But,  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to  prevent  the  malioe 
of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had  insulted  would 
pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  spe- 
cious reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp, 
protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of 
inclination,  or  his  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important 
enterprise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his 
alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him 
with  a  tithe  oi  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils  and  capUves  should 
be  equally  divided ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidse. should 
become  the. sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  con- 
ditions were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin ;  and, 
as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  per« 
fidy  of  the  Gepidse,  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people 
to  their  &te,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this 
unequal  conflict.  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.    He  v^as  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  hia 


*  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor,  (Theophylact  Simocat  L  vi  ft 
10 ;)  but  he  had  art  enopgh  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  bqA»- 
lious  facts. 
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•onfiMs;  biil»  on  the  fltrong  aaBoraiioe  ihat^  after  the  deial 
ef  the  LombaidB,  these  iot&ga.  iuTadea  would  eanlj  be 
repelled,  he  mhed  forwaide  to  enoonnter  the  implacabli 
enemy  of  hie  oeme  mud  fimilj.  But  the  eoamge  of  the 
Gepidae  could  secnie  them  no  more  than  an  honoraUe  death 
The  hnveBt  of  tiie  nation  M  in  the  iidd  of  battle;  the  hmg 
of  the  Lomboids  contemplated  with  delight  the  head  off 
Gnnimimd;  and  hit  aknll  wae  fi»hioned  into  a  cap  to  aatiale 
the  hatrod  of  the  conqneror,  or,  perhape,  to  eompfy  with  the 
iavage  custom  of  his  conntiy.**  After  this  victoiy,  no  ftuiher 
obstacle  could  impede  the  progren  of  the  confederates^  and 
they  finthftdly  execnted  the  tenns  of  their  agreement"  The 
finr  eoontries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Hangary  beyond  the  Dannbe,  were  occupied^ 
withont  rentance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians;  and  the 
Dadaa  empire  of  the  chagans  sobosted  with  ^lendor  above 
two  hundred  and  thirty  yean.  The  nation  of  the  G^ndae 
was  dissolved ;  bat,  in  the  distribution  of-  the  captives,  the 
slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions 
of  the  Lombards,  wh<«e  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and 
whose  freedom  was  incompatiUe  with  cool  and  deliberate 
tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the  Bpdil  introduced  into  the  camp 
it  Alboin  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  compute. 
The  hat  Bosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compefled,  to  acimowledge 
the  r^hts  of  her  victcnious  lover;  and  the  daughter  of  Cuni- 
mund  appeared  to  foigive  those  crimes  which  mi^t  be  imputed 
to  her  own  irresbtible  charms. 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fiirae 
of  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still 
repeated  the  songs  which  described  the  heroic  virtues,  the 
viUor,  liberality,  md  fortune  <^  the  king  of  the  Lombards/' 

'*  It  appears  from  Stmbo,  Fliny,  and  Ammianus  MaroeDinin,  that 
the  same  practice  was  common  among  the  SojtliiaD  tribes,  (Mnratoti, 
Seriptores  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  I  p.  434.)  The  aoalps  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valor.  The  skull  of  Cummund  was  preserved 
above  two  hmiared  years  amo^  the  Lombards ;  and  Paul  himself 
was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  Duke  Batchis  eidiilnted  this  cup  on  a 
high  festival,  (I  il  c  28.) 

^'  Paul,  Lie.  21,    Meuander,  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  110,  111. 

"  TTt  hactenus  etiam  tarn  apud  Bajoarior  im  gentem,  quam  et  Sax* 

OBum,  sed  et  alios  cjusdem  lingu»  homines in  eorum  carmini- 

has  edohretar.  Paul,  11  c  21,  He  died  A.  D.  199,  (Muratori,  io 
Prailkt.  torn,  i  p.  897.)    These  German  songs,  some  of  whidi  mi|^ 
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Bat  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied ;  and  the  oonquen>r  of 
the  Gepiias  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer  banks 
of  the  Fo,  and  the  Tyber.  Fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed, 
since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had  visited  the 
pleasant  climate  of  Italy :  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  high- 
ways, were  familiar  to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their  suc- 
cess, perhaps  the  view  of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the 
rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Theii 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  ana  eloquence  of  Alboin ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spdce  to  their  senses,  by  producing, 
at  the  royal  feast,  the  fidrest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that 
grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the  world  No  sooner 
had  he  erected  his  standard,  than  the  native  strength  of  the 
Lombard  was  multiplied  by  the  adviuaturous  youth  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  Barbarians ;  and  the 
names  of  the  Gepidae,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Bavarians, 
may  be  distinctly. traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy/*  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  war> 
riore,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his  success;  but  the 
accession  or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibl}' 
felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host  Every  mode  of  religion 
was  freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of 
the  Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray 
for  his  conversion ;  while  the  more  stubborn  Barbarians  sacri- 
ficed a  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their 
fiithers.^^  The  Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united 
by  their  common  attachment  to  a  chie^  who  excelled  in  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and  the  vigilance  of 

be  as  old  as  Taatiis,  (de  Horiboa  Germ.  &  2,)  were  compiled  and 
transcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbara  et  antiquiBsima  carmina,  qui- 
bxa  Teterom  reg^mn  actus  et  bella  canebantur  scripeit  memorisqae 
mandavit,  (Egiiuurd,  in  Vii  Carol.  Magn.  c  29,  p.  130,  131.)  The 
poems,  which  Gddaat  commends,  (Animadvere.  aa  Eginard.  p  207,) 
appear  to  be  recent  and  contemptible  romances. 

^'  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Panl,  (L  il  a  6,  26,)  Muratori 
(Antichita  Italiane,  torn,  i  dissert  i  p.  4)  has  discovered  the  village  of 
the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Mooena. 

^*  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  L  iil  c.  27,  28,  apud  Baron.  Annal 
EodeSb  A.  D.  679,  Na  10)  supposes  that  they  likewise  adored  this  siie- 
goat  I  know  hot  of  one  reh^n  in  which  the  god  and  the  vieton  an 
thesBine. 

R* 
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Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of  offensive  and  defonsiy^ 
arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of 
the  Lombards  attended  the  march :  their  lands  they  cheerfully 
relinquished  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which  was 
made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they  failed  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  possessions. 

lliey  might  have  fuled,  if  Narses  had  been  the  antagonist 
of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of 
his  Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  with  reluctance 
an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  court  was  subservient  to  the  Barbarian 
cause ;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of 
Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and,  in  his  provincial  reign 
of  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
which  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  gov- 
ernment was  oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  die  general  dis- 
content was  expressed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome. 
Before  the  throne  of  Justinian  they  boldly  declared,  that  their 
Gothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism 
of  a  Greek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  in- 
stantly removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  happiness  in 
the  choice  of  a  master.  The  apprehension  -of  a  revolt  was 
urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so 
recently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A  new 
exarch,  Lon^nus,  was  appointed  to  supersede  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  recall  were  revealed  in 
the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  ^  that  he  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper 
station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."  "  I  will 
spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel!"  is 
said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious 
virtue  extorted  from  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave 
and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to 
Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  the  ingratitude 
of  the  prince  and  people.^*    But  the  passions  of  the  people 

^  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (L  il  c.  6)  may  bs 

Eoimdkss;  but  the  weak  apcdogy  of  the  Cardinal  (Baron.  AooaL 
M^les.  A.  Cl  567.  No.  8^12)  is  rejected  by  the  best  criticB— Pafti, 
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are  furious  and  changeable,  and  tlie  Romans  soon  reooUec^d 
the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious 
general.  B^  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a 
special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted ; 
and  Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutifiil 
language,  consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His 
death,^'  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age,  was  unseason* 
able  and  premature,  since  his  genius  alone  could  have  repaired 
the  last  and  &tal  error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  sus- 
picion, of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians. 
The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  of 
thdr  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ;  and 
Jjonginus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and 
the  province.  In  the  preceding  yeais  Italy  had  been  deso- 
lated by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  a  disaffected  people 
ascribed  the  calamities  of  nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their 
rulers." 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field. 
He  ascepded  the  Julian  Alps,  and.  looked  down  with  contempt 
and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  com- 
municated the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombardt.  A  &ithful 
chieftain,  and  a  select  bimd,  were  stationed,  at  Forum  Julii, 
the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
The  Lombards  rei^cted  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy  mul- 
titudes proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ; 
and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the 
powers  of  Alboin  five  naonths  after  hiis  departure  from-  Pan- 
nonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march :  he  found  every  where,  oi 
he  left,  a  dreary  solitude;    and  the  pusillanimous  Italians 

(torn,  ii  p.  689,  640,)  Mnratori,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  y.  p.  160 — 168,) 
and  the  last  editors,  Horatius  Kancua,  (Script  Rerum  Italic;  torn.  L  p. 
427,  428,)  and  Philip  Argelatus,  (Sigoa  Opera,  torn,  il  p.  11, 12.)  The 
Narses  who  assisted  at  the  coranation  of  Jastin  (Corippas^  L  iil  221)  is 
dearly  Tinderstood  to  be  a  different  person. 

'*  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  L 11  &  11.  .Anastjis.  in 
Vit  Johan.  iil  p.  43.  Agpellufi;  liber  Pontifical.  Kayen.in  Script  Rer. 
Italicanim,  torn,  il  part  i  p.  114,  124.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  with 
AgnoUus  that  Narses  was  ninei^-fi^e  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that 
all  his  exploits  were  perfonuea  at  fourscore  ? 

"  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  kivaaiaii  el 
.Italy  are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  boolc^  and  tlia  imwm 
ftrtt  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Panl  the  deaooa. 
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pfeBunied,  without  a  tHal,  that  the  stranger  was  invindUflii 
i^MapiDg  ta  lakes^  or  rocka,  or  momsseR,  the  affiighted  crowds 
concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the 
moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinns,  the  patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia,  removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  to  the  Isle  of 
Graido/*  and  his  successors  were  adopted  bjthe  in&nt  republic 
of  Venice,  which  was  contiuuallj  enridied  bj  the  public 
calamities.  Honoratos,  who  filled  the  chiur  of  St  Ambrose, 
had  credulously  accepted  the  Pithless  offers  of  a  capitulation ; 
and  the  archbi^op,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  llfilan,  were 
driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  rduge  in  the  less 
accessiUe  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast, 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  aupported  by  the  fiidlity 
of  supply^  the  hopes  of  relief  and  the  power  ef  escape; 
but  fi!om  the  Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome 
the  inland  regions  of  Italy  becsune,  without  a  battle  or  a  n^e, 
the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission  of 
ihe  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
law&l  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exaich  was  con&ied  to  the 
oflloe  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin  the  rapid  and  irre- 
trievable loss  of  his  provincss  and  cities^'*  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  anns 
oi  a  new  invader;  and  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the 
flying  detachments  of  the  LombardB,  the  royal  camp  was 
fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western  gate  of  Tidnum, 
or  Favia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of 
a  civilized  enemy  proyoke9  the  fnrr  of  a  savi^,  and  the 
impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous  oath^ 
that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a 
ffenerai  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at.  length  enabled 
him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but,  as  Alboin  entered  the 
gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from 
«™"^— ^~~'-^^-""»~^'^^^'— ^^-»  ■»     I    ■   ■■■ij--       ■■  .  ■»— ^1 — — »— 

^*  Whidi  from  this  translation  was  called  Kew  Aqtdleia,  ^Ohron. 
Venet  p.  8.)  The  patriarch  of  Orado  soon  became  the  first  citusen  of 
tiie  repablicy  (in  9,  Ac.,)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Yenice  tiH 
tlie  year  1460.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honors ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  chu'ch  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  goTem- 
ment  of  a  Oatholic  dty  is  ertrictly  Presbyterian.  Thomassin,  DisdplixM 
derEgtise,  torn.  ijp. -156, 167,  161 — 165,  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Gooyemement  de  Venise,  torn.  L  p.  266 — 261. 

^*  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  tiien  divided  into 
fij^teen  reffiens,  Q.  ii.  is.  14 — 24)  The  Dissertatio  Ohorographica  de 
Itattt  lledif  ^vi,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  rspw 
professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  eonsnlted. 
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the  groond.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  oompaa- 
non,  or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miracalous  sign  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven :  the  conqueror  paused  and  relented ;  he  sheathed 
his  sword,  and  peaoefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of 
Theodorio,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  multitude  that  they 
ahottld  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city 
which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pur- 
chase, the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the  ancient 
glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected 
aa  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.** 

The  reign  of  the  fouikler  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and, 
before  he  could  r^ulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace 
near  Verona,  which  had  not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians, 
he  feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  ap- 
petite, or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intem- 
perance. After  draining  many  capacious,  bowls  of  Rhstian 
or  Falemian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the 
noblest  and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The 
nnp  of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle 
of  the  Lombard  chiefs.  ^'  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed 
the  inhaman  conqueror,  ''fill  it  to  the  brim :  carry  this  goblet 
to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she  would  rejoice 
with  her  father.'^  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strength  to  utter,  ''Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed T' 
and,  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impreca- 
tion, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  Alboin.  8ome  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment 
of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of 
a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love, 
the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of 
a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armor-bearer,  was  the 
secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the 
proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude ;  but  Helmichis  trembled  when  he 
levolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected 
the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior  whom  he 

"*  Pdr  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul,  (L 
L  a  9 — ^10, 12, 14»  25,  26,  2'U  mo  eloaoent  narrative  of  Si^nius.  tooL 
i.  de  Begno  Italia,  Lip.  18 — 19,)  ana  the  correct  and  critical  tmtkm 
tf  Muratorl,  (Annali  d' Italia,  tonx  v.  p.  164-^180.) 
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had  so  often  attended  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  pressed  and 
obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards 
should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise;  but  no  more  than  a 
promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Pere- 
deus,  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Bosamond 
betrajs  her  shameless  insensibility  bodi  to  honor  and  lore. 
She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who 
was  beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for 
darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  infcnrm  her  companion  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own 
death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin,'mi]st  be  the  consequence  of  such 
treasonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,'^  whose 
uncaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She 
expected  and  soon  found  a  favorable  moment,  when  the  king, 
oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  aflter- 
noon  slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his 
health  and  repose :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut^  the 
arms  removed,  the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after 
lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  cham- 
ber door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  conspirators  to  the  instant 
execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  aUurm,  the  warrior  started 
from  his  couch :  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had 
been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and 
a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  ftom 
the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Ounimund 
smiled  in  his  fall :  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  rcr 
vered  the  tomb  and  the  menoiory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of 
her  lover ;  the  city  and  palace  of  Venona  were  awed  hy  her 
power;  and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native  Gepidse  was  pre- 
pared to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes,  of 
their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the 
first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their 
courage  and  collected  their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead 
of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with  unanimous  cries, 

'^  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Can* 
daules,  so  agreeably  told  in  tlie  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice 
of  Gtjgea,  dipitrat  airds  vepitXvai,  may  serve  as  the  excuse  of  Pore- 
dens  ;  and  this  soft  insinoation  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by 
tfie  bast  writers  of  antiquity,  (GhrasTius,  ad  Oiceron.  Orat  pco  MileiM^ 
a.  10.)  ' 
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that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  th< 
murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the 
enemies  of  her  country ;  and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the 
abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lombard 
throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Qepidse,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the 
Po,  and  was  transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harboi 
of  Ravenna.  Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and 
the  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin :  her  situation  and  her 
past  conduct  might  justify  the  most  licentious  proposals ;  and 
she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a  minister,  who,  even  in 
the  dechne  of  the  empire,  was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings. 
The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacri- 
fice ;  and,  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the 
liquor,  its  speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  char- 
acter of  Rosamond,  convinced  him  that  he  was  poisoned :  he 
pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the 
remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
consolation  that  she  could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her 
wickedness.  .  The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople :  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and 
terrified  the  Imperial  court:*  his  blindness  and  revenge 
exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson. 
By  the  free  sufiitige  of  the  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia, 
Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefe,  was  elected  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alboin.  Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months;  the 
throne  was  polluted  by  a  second  murder :  Clepho  was  stabbed 
by  the  hand  of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended 
above  ten  years  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis ;  and 
Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of 
thirty  tyrants.** 


••  See  the  history  of  Paul,  L  il  c.  28—82.  I  have  borrowed  some 
btereBtiDg  circumstances  from  the  liber  Fontificalis  of  Agnellus,  in 
Script  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  iL  p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guidea,  Murar 
tori  is  the  safest 

*  He  killed  a  lion.  His  eyes  were  pot  out  by  the  timifl  Justin.  Pere 
deus  requesting  an  interview,  Justin  substituted  two  patricians,  whom  dia 
Winded  Barbanan  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  two  oaocealed  daggers.  9m 
Lc  Beau,  voL  x.  p.  99^— -IL 
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When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  ht 
proclaimed  a  new  8Bra  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annala 
of  the  second  Justin'*  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and 
misery  at  home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire  was 
afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the 
scMiquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the 
oapital  and  the  provinces :  the  rich  trembled  for  their  prop- 
erty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have 
hben  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people 
could  no  longer  be  silenced  by.  the  splendid  names  iji  a  legis- 
Litor  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the 
prince  all  -the  calamities  of  his  times  may  be  countenanced 
by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  prejudice. 
Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of 
Justin  ware  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have 
filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  em- 
peror of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  eotifin^  him  to  the  palace,  a 
stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the 
government  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  impotence 
determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  djadem ;  and, 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  sympr 
toms  of  a  discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit  The 
only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy ;  th^r 
daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,'*  superintendent 
of  the  palace^  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Italian 
armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage 
by  those  of  adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object 
of  desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and 
hatred  his  brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor 

'*  The  original  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger  are  Eva- 
grius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L  y.  c  1 — 12 ;  Theophanes,  in  Chonograph.  p.  204 
—210 ;  Zonaras,  torn,  ii  L  xiv.  p.  70 — 12  \  Cedrenus,  in  Compend.  jv 
888—892. 

^*  Dispositorque  novus  sacr»  Baduarius  auls. 

Successor  eoceri  moz  foetus  Cura-palatL  —  Carippus. 

Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the 
house  of  Justinian.  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Oasa  Badaero)  built 
churdies  and  gave  dukea  to  the  republic  as  eariy  as  tlie  ninth  cen' 
tury ;  and,  if  &eir  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  m  Europe  can  pro* 
duce  a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantia 
^  99.    Amel/ot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouvemement  de  Yenise,  torn,  ii 
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eould  he  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept 
the  purple  as  a  restitution,  rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  com- 
petitoTs,  one  had  heen  removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by 
death;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel 
insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment 
or  despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his 
fiimily,  but  in  the  republic;  and  the  artful  Sophia  recom- 
mended Tiberius,**  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose 
virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of 
his  judidous  choice.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus^  was  performed  in  the  portico  of 
the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate. 
Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by  the 
Deity  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.'*  "  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns 
of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from 
my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honor  them,  and  from 
them  you  will  derive  honor.  Respect  the  empress  your 
mother :  you  are  now  her  son ;  before,  you  were  her  servant 
Delight  not  in  blood ;  abstain  from  revenge ;  avoid  those 
fictions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred:^  and 
consult  the  experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of  your  pred- 
ecessor. As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this 
^fe,  I  have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these  servants,  (and 
%e  pointed  to  his  ministers,)  who  have  abused  my  confidence, 
«»ad  inflamed  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ;  remember  what  you 
have  been,  remember  what  you  are.  You  see  around  us 
your  slaves,  and  your  children :  with  the  authority,  assume  the 
tenderness,  of  a  parent  Love  your  people  like  yourself; 
cultivate  the  afifections,  maintain  the  discipline,  of  the  army ; 

"  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation  is  the  purest 
and  most  weighty.  Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Justin,  (L  i.  212 — 222.)  Tet  even  a  captain  of  the  guards 
mi^lit  attract  the  flattery  of  au  African  exile. 

*•  Evagrius  (L  v.  c.  18)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers 
He  applies  ^is  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested 
wHh  the  rank  of  Ccesar.  The  loose  expression,  rather  than  the  positive 
•rror,  of  Theoplianes,  <fec.,  has  delayed  it  to  his  AtAgtutam  investiture, 
fanmei^  Ately  before  the  death  of  Justin. 
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protect  Uie  fortanes  of  the  ricliy  leKeve  the  neoesutieB  of  tiM. 
poor."**  The  aasemUy,  in  sileiioe  and  in  tears,  apphnided  the 
eoanseky  and  sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  thdr  prince : 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  drnrch ;  'Dberias 
received  the  diadem  on  his  knees ;  and  Justin,  who  in  his  ah- 
dication  appeared  most  worthy  to  reign,  addressed  the  new 
monarch  in  the  fi:^wing  words :  *^  If  you  consent^  I  five ;  if 
yon  command,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infiise 
into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten.*  The 
four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tnuiquil 
obscnrity :  his  conscience  was  no  longer  tormented  by  the  re- 
membrance of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
diarging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Hberins,**  his  beauty  (he  was  one 
of  the  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  intro- 
duce him  to  the  fiivor  of  Sophia ;  and  the  widow  oi  Justin 
was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and  influ- 
ence under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But,  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and 
dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expec- 
tations, or  his  own  promise.  The  mctions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new 
empress :  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the 
proclamation  of  Anastasia,  the  secret^  though  lawful,  wife- 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Whatever  could  ad^eviate  the  dis- 
appointment of  Sophia,  Imperial  honors,  a  stately  palace,  a 
numerous  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her 
adopted  son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted 
the  widow  of  his  bene&ctor ;  but  her  ambition  disdained  the 
vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of 
mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of 
an  injured  woman.     While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a 

*^  Theophylact  Simocatta  (L  iii.  c.  11)  declares  that  he  shall  giro  t4i 
posterily  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  proDOunoed,  wiUiout  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  imperfections  of  Lmguage  or  rhetoric.  PerhaiM 
the  vain  sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  su  Ji  senti- 
ments. 

"  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  1  v.  c.  18. 
Tlieophylaet^  L  iil  c  12,  Ac  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  2 '0—218. 
Ziiaaras,  torn,  il  L  adv.  p.  12,  Oedrenua,  p.  892.  Paul  Yfan  «ifirid,  ds 
Oestas  Langobard.  L  iii.  a  11, 12.  The  deacon  of  Foium  Jnli  appears 
to  have  poraessed  some  curious  and  authentic  facts. 
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courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  ^nfidence,  a 
secret  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  dowager  enapreas 
and  her  ancient  enemies;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Grermanus, 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.    The  pride 
of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  domin- 
ion of  a  stranger:   the  youth  was  deservedly  popular;  his 
name,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.    Justinian  received 
a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of  the  eastern  army.    The 
Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ;  and  the  acclamations 
which  accompanied  his  triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  the 
purple.    His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the 
vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  subject.    On  the  first  intelligence 
of  her  designs,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.    From 
the  pomp  and  honors  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was 
reduced  to  a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dismissed  her  train, 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a  futhful 
guard  the  custody  of  her  person.    But  the  services  of  Justinian 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  offences :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingrati- 
'  tude  were  forgiven ;  and  it  was  commonly  beheved,  that  the 
emperor  entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double 
alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.     The  voice  of  an  angel 
(such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might,  reveal  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes ;  but 
Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  innocence  and 
generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more 
popular  appellation  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer 
virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly 
of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a 
moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  to  contemplate  a 
sovereign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  g^- 
erals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his 
victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives,  whom  Tiberius 
entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed  to  their  native  homot 
with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.    The  men^  <n 
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miBfortanes  of  his  own  subjects  bad  a  dearer  claim  to  hU 
beneficence,  and  he  measnred  his  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.    This  maxim,  how- 
ever dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  bal- 
anced by  a  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught 
him  to  Abhor,  as  of  the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  tears  of  the  people.     For  their  relief,  as 
often  as  they  had  suflfered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities,  he 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demands 
of  future  taxes :   he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of 
his  ministers,  which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression ; 
and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise 
and  regret  of  succeeding  times.    Constantinople  believed  that 
the  emperor  had   discovered   a  treasure :   but  his  genuine 
treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal  economy,  and  the 
contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense.    The  Romans 
of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
A  patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent 
blessing.     But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tin, his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which 
left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  according 
to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his 
fellow-citizens.      He  selected    Maurice  from    the    crowd,  a 
judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince : 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  last  advice 
was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  quaestor.    Tiberius 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor 
would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.    His 
memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  but  the  most 
uncere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and 
the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily  directed 
to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient 
Rome  ;**  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus 
in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive 


*'  Tt  18  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (L  iiL  c.  15)  should  dis- 
tinguish him  as  the  first  Greek  emperor — primus  ex  Gracomm 
Senere  in  Impcrio  constitutus.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  in- 
ced  been  born  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe :  and  a  various  read> 
ing,  in  Grsscorum  Imperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empivi 
Y^ther  than  the  prince. 


\ 
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lt»  behold  iind  partake  the  fortune  of  their  august  9on.    The 
youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms :  Tibe- 
lius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favorite 
kgion  of  twelve  thousand  confederates ;  his  valor  aiid  conduct 
were  signahzed  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  be  returned  to  Con- 
gtantinople  to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance  of  the 
empire.    Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-three  years;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over 
the  East  and  over  himself;**  expelling  from  his  mind  the 
wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to 
the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of 
reason  and  virtue.    Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony 
of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his  secret  praise  should 
never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,*^  and  some  failings  seem 
to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of 
his  predecessor.    His  cold  and  reserved  demeanor  might  be 
imputed  to  arrogance;   his  justice  was  not  always  exempt 
from  cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid 
economy  too  often  exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice. 
But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  his  people.     Maurice  was  endowed   with 
dense  and  courage  to  promote  liiat  happiness,  and  his  admin- 
istration was  directed    by  the  principles  and  example  of 
Tiberius.     The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so 
eomplete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  gen- 
eral, that  a  priimte  soldier,  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the 
purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
Persiui  monarch  to  his(  throne ;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doubt- 
ful war  against  the  Avatsof  the  Danube ;  and  he  cast  an  eye 
of  pity,  <^  ineflfectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  distressful  state 
of  his  Italian  pr6vinces. 

BVom  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by 
tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succor,  which  extorted  the 

■    I  ■        '    '     '.  ■        '     '  ■III 

**  CoDfiolt^  for  ibe  cbaracter  and  rejgn  of  3iatirice»  ihio  fifth  and 
flixth  books  of  Evagrius,  particulurly  1.  vi  c.  1 ;  the  eight  books  of  hk 
prolix  and  florid  history  by  Theophjlact  Simocatta ;  Tbeoj^iaDe^  p^ 
118,  ^ ;  Zonaras,  torn,  li  L'xiv.  p.  *IZ\  Oedrenus,  p.  894. 

Maravrfivafuvos,  ^vagnos.  Qomposed  his  hifltoiy  in  the  twelfth,  year 
^  Maurice ;  and  he  had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet  that  the  empei^ 
ht&w  and  rewarded  his  &voi  able  oplniou,  (L  Vi*  6,  24.) 
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hnniiluUiog  oonfeanon  of  their  Own  weakness.  The  expiring 
dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  hy  the  freedom  and  oieigy 
of  her  comphiints:  '^If  you  are  inoapabie,"  die  said,  ^cf 
delivering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  as  af 
least  from  the  oalamity  of  famine."  Hb^as  fofgave  the 
reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress:  a  supply  of  oorn  was 
transported  from  £^pt  to  the  Tyber;  and  tlra  Roman  peo*. 
pie,  invoking  the  name,  not  of  CamiUus,  but  <^  SL  Peter 
repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was 
accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and  pressing;  and  the 
deigy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opuknoe,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  despatched 
the  patri<nan  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  thdr  com- 
plaints at^  the  foot  of  the  Byxantine  throne.  The  attention 
of  the  court)  and  the  forces  of  the  East^  were  diverted  by  the 
Persian  war :  but  the  justice  of  Hberius  applied  the  subsidy 
to  the  defence  of  the  dty;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician 
with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chi^  or  to 
purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afSicted,  Rome  was  again 
besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles  from 
Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple 
duke  of  Spoleta  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  depu- 
tation of  priests  and  senators :  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of 
religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  <^  the  Roman  poo- 
tiff;  and  bis  nundo,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified 
to  solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The 
emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  eSkei,  the  measures  of  his 
predecessor:  some  formidable  chiefe  were  persuaded  to  em- 
brace the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild 
and  £Eutbful  Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarchs :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks ; 
and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple, 
their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the  mbbelievers.  Ghildebert, 
the  great-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy 
by  tiie  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces;  but,  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  C(»n  of  the  weight  of 
one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that 
the  gift  should  be  render^  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance, 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes 
of  the  Lombards  had  provoked  by  firer^uent  inroads  their  pow* 
irftil  ndghbors  of  Graul.  As  soon  as  they  were  appreheiteive 
«f  adjust  retaliation,  t^ey  renounced  their  feeble  ai^d  ctisor^erlY 
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indepeiideiice :  the  advantagos  of  real  goveninient)  unioiu 
aeerecyy  and  vigor,  were  UDammously  confessed ;  and  Autha 
lis,  ike  son  of  Glepho,  had  already  attained  the  strength  and- 
reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new 
king,  the  oonqnerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  inyap 
aions,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Ohildebert  himself,  the  last 
of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni  In  the  second  they  were  vanquished 
in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonor  than  they  had 
sustaioed'sinoe  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient 
for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumulated 
force,  md  Authnis  yielded  to  the  fuiy  of  the  torrent  The 
troofs  and  treasures  -of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ap^nine.  A  nation, 
less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fiitigue  and  delay,  soon  mur- 
mured against  the  lolly  of  their  twenty  commanders ;  and  the 
hot  vapors  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  disease  those  tra- 
montane bodies  which  had  aheady  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  intemperance  and  lunine.  The  powers  that  were  inade- 
quate to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  country;  nor  ooukl  the  trembling  natives  distin- 
guish between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the 
junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been 
eOdct&d,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might 
have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks 
expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mode- 
na  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat 
of  th^r  transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted 
his  daim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rhse- 
tian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden 
treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Oomum.  .At 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear 
a  column  on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhe^um,"  proclaimiog  that 
ancient  landmark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  hb 
kingdom.*' 

**  Hie  Ck>li]mi]a  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  ^tirt  of  the  Faro  of  Mes» 
■na,  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rhegium  itself^  is  frequently  m^ntioiMd 
kk  aoeient  geography.  Cluyer.  ItoL  Antiq.  torn.  il  p.  1295.  Lucai 
fiolsten.  Amidtat  ad  Olurer.  p.  801.    Wesseliog,  Itinerar.  p.  lOe. 

**  The  Greek  historians  affard  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy, 
(Msnander,  in  Excerpt  L^;at  p^  124, 12f . .  .11iB0]]lifia6t»  L  lil  &  4) 
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Dttribg  a  period  of  two  buDdred  jean,  Italy  was  VBetnufij 
divided  between  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  ana  tbe 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and  professioM,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated,,  were  united  by  the 
indulgence  of  Josdnian;  and  eighteen  soooessive  .exarchs 
were  invested,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full 
remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecderiiwtica],  power. 
Their  immediate  jarisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  oonse- 
crated  as  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  extended  over  the 
nKxlern  Romagna,  the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Femura  and 
Comnuchio/^  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  td  Ancona, 
and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  pravinoes, 
of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Kaples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  pabce  <^  Ravenna,  acknowledged, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremanr  of  the  exarcb.  The 
duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sa- 
bine, and  Latin  conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
the  dty,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the 
coast,  nrom  Oivita  Yeochia  to  Terradna,  and  with  the  ooufbo 
of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Nami  to  the  pwt  of  Ostia» 
The  numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Ghiozza  composed  the 
infant  dominion  of  Venice :  but  the  more  aooeasible  towns  on 
the  Continent  were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld 
with  impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  fix>mlhe  waves.  The 
power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of  Capua,  and 
by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,**  whose  industrious  citi* 
sens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  have-  un<> 
veiled  the  face,  of  the  globe.  The.  three  islands  cf  Sardmia, 
Corsica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire ;  and  the  aequi* 


Ihe  Latiiu  are  more  satis&etory;  and  ei^pMSttUy  Paol  Waniefrid,(l 
lu.  c  18 — 84^)  who  had  read  the  more  anoient  hiatoriea  el  S^aundus 
wd  Qr^rj  of  Tours.  Baronias  produces  some  letters  of  the  IK>peap 
fee ;  ana  the  times  are  measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pfigi  and 
lluratorl  \ 

'  **  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  jMtXLf^iBkA 
the  yaUey^  or  morass  of  Oommachio  as  a  part  of  the  ezarohate»  -  Birt 
ttie  ombitiaD  of  iuolu^off  Modena)  Begapo^  Parma,. and  Placeotia,  has 
darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obsonria 
Byen  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este,  is  not  fires  firoiA 
partiality  and  prejudice. 

'*  See  Brenckman,  Dissert  I"»  de  Republic^   Amalphil^sna^  p.  1— 
U,  adxaloem  Hist  PandeetTlotsent. 
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ntioQ  of  the  &rther  Calabria  removed  the  landmark  of  Au- 
tliaris  from  the  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  Isthmus  of  Consentia. 
In  Sardinia,  the  savs^e  mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty 
and  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily 
were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  was 
oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek, 
perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing 
her  own  dukes  :"  the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit 
of  commerce;  and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  Eastern  empire. 
On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies 
a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportion 
of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The  most  laithful  and 
valuable  sulnects  escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the 
banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  dis- 
played in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the 
Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was 
extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  language  of.  modem  geog- 
raphy, it  is  now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese, :  Piedmont,  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Pe- 
rugia to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes, 
of  Beneventnm,  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the 
name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they 
reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wesent  kingdom  of  Naples.*' 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  van- 
quished people,  the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  most 
probably  inference.  According  tq  wis  standard,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  a^  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were 

• 

**  Gregor.  Magn.  L  iii  epist.  23,  25. 

*^  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Disaertatio0 
of  Berettl  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374 — 887)  has  followed 
Ae  learned  Camillo  Pellegriiii  in  the  geography  of  the  king4o];D.  o^ 
Naples.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  .Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  GreeJu 
substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Brut* 
titnn;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  befwe  the  time  ctf 
ttfttttemagltte,  fE^inatd,  p.  T^r  "  *     '"-*»'-^    - 
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leas  uumeroufi  than  the  Franks  or  Bargnndians ;  and  the  oon« 
querors  of  Gaul  mnst  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britain. 
The  modern  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the  mix- 
ture of  nations:  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the 
nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjugations  reduced 
them  to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxih'ary  verbs;  and  many 
new  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet 
the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to 
be  of  Latin  derivation;"  and,  if  we  were  suffidently  con 
versant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dia 
lects  of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many 
terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity 
of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small  nation, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the 
retreat  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adven- 
tures, to  their  native  country.'*  TTie  camp  of  Alboin  was  of 
formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city  ;  and  its  martial  in 
habitants  must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large 
country.  When  Alboin  descended  from  the  Alps,  he  investec? 
his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the 
province  and  the  people :  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have 
declined"  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted 
to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient 
number  of  families**  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of  soldiers 
and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the  same  option 
could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  ot 
Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventiim ;  but  each  of  these. 


^  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  pwt  i.  p.  810 — 821)  and  Muratori  (An* 
tichita  Italiane,  torn.  ii.  Dissertazione  zxxii.  zxxiii.  p.  71 — 865)  have 
asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom ;  the  former  with  en- 
thusiasm) the  latter  with  discretion ;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  truth.* 
•  **  Paul,  de  Gesi  Langobard.  L  iii.  &  6,  6,  7. 

**  Paul,  L  il  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the 
Tclatonic  name  of  FaraSt  wfaidi  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  lawa 
The  humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  raca 
See  L  iv.  c.  89. 


*  Compare  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Latin  langOMI 
aad  the  fcrmatioii  6f  tiie  Italian  in  HaOam,  Mididle  j!Lm&  voi  iH  pw  W 
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Mid  eaeb  iSf  thdr  eolleagties,  settled  in  his  appctnted  distiMl 
with  a  band  of  followers  who  lesorted  to  his  standard  iu  war 
and  his  trihunal  in  peaee.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honoraUe:  reslgcnig  the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had 
aoeepted,  thej  might  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their  absence  from  the  king- 
dom was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  military  deser- 
tion.^^ The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper 
root  into  the  schI,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
honor,  they  were  bound  to  d^nd.  A  Lombard  was  bom  the 
soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke;  and  the  civil  assemblies 
of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed  the  appella- 
tion, of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards 
were  drawn  from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion, which  was  not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is 
disgraced  by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  re- 
mainder were  divided  among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary 
obligation  was  imposed  (under  the  name  of  hospitality)  of 
pajgng  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  frtdts  of  the  earth. 
Within  lees  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was 
abofished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.*'  Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent 
guest,  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of  thd  produce,  was 
exchsAiged  by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate 
proportion  of  landed  property.  Under  these  foreign  masters, 
the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  wines,  and 
olives,  was  exerdsed  with  degenerate  skill  and  industry  by 
the  labor  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  occupalaons  of  a 
pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barba- 
rian. In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and 
improved  the  breed  of  horses,  for  which  that  province  had 
once  been  illustrious ;  **  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonish- 


*'  Compile  No.  8  and  1*77  ci  liie  Laws  of  Rotharis. 

**  Paul,  L  ii.  c  81,  82,  L  iii  c.  16.  The  LsweT  of  Rotharis,  promul- 
gated A.  D.  648,  do  not  oootain  the  smallest  vestige  of  ^m  payment 
of  thirdB ;  bnt  Uiey  preserve  many  eurions  drcumstances  of  the  state 
of  Italy  and  the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

**  Tiie  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  m 
the  Olympic  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  (L 
T.  p.  326.)    Gisolf  obtained  from  his  iibcIa  gtneroBinuh  equanun 
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BMDt  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  bnfBdoee.^  The  depopdaiioB 
of  Lombordy,  and  the  increase  of  foreste,  aflbided  an  ample 
lange  for  the  pleasom  of  the  diaae.^  Iliat  manreHoos  ngi 
which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  adaowledge  the  Toiofty 
and  execute  the  commands,  of  their  master,  had  b^n  unknown 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gre^  and  Romans.^  SeandinaTia 
and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  fideons:^^ 
they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants, 
always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  &T<mte  amuse- 
ment of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  Barbarians  into 
the  Roman  provinces;  and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteemed  the 
sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  impcnrtance  in  the 
hands  of  a  noble  Lombard.^ 

grege&  Paul,  1.  il  e.  9.  Hie  Lombards  aftwrwarda  introdaced  cshalli 
tyWatici — ^wild  borBefl.    Paai,  L  ir.  c.  11. 

**  Tunc  (A.  D.  696)  TOimum,  bybali  in  lialiam  delati  Italia  populia 
miracula  fuere,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  1.  iy.  c.  11.)  The  buffiiloes,  whose 
tiatlye  climate  appears  to  be  Afiica  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe, 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful  The  andeots 
were  ignorant  of  these  animaisi  unless  Aristotle  (Hist  Anim.  L  il  c. 
1,  p.  68»  Paris,  1788)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Amdio- 
Bia.  See  Buffoo,  Hist  Naturelle,  tooL  xi  and  Supplement  tom.  vi. 
Hist  Gen^rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  L  p.  7,  481,  il  105,  iil  291,  iv.  234, 
461,  T.  198,  ri.  491,  viii.  400,  x  666.  Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24. 
Dictiponaire  d'Hist  Katurelle,  ^  Vahnont  de  Bomare,  tom.  il  p.  74. 
Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  bjr  a  Yu]|^r  error,  may 
txave  applied  the  name  of  bubalui  to  the  aurodis,  or  wild  bull,  of  an* 
cient  Germany. 

**  Consult  the  xxist  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

**  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  huntiipg  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aris- 
totle, (Hist  Animal.  L  iz.  c.  86,  torn.  I  p.  686,  and  the  Notes  of  his  last 
editor,  M.  Camus,  tom.  il  p.  314,)  PUny,  (Hist  Natur.  I  x.  c.  10,)  .£lian 
(de  Natur.  Animal  L  il  c.  42,)  and  perh&ps  Homer,  (Odyss.  xxil  802 
<— 806,)  describe  with  astonishment  a  taat  league  and  common  chase 
between  tiiie  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

*'^  Particularly  the  gerfaut  or  gyr£Eilcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  M.  de  Bufibn,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn- 
jnri.  p.  239,  <fec. 

**  Script  Renim  Italicarum,  tom.  I  part  il  p.  129.  This  is  the  xvith 
law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pioua  His  father  Charlemagne  had 
fiUconers  .in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen,  (M4moires  sur  ranciome 
Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St  Palaye,  tom.  iil  p.  176.)  I  obserre  in  the 
laws  }f  Rotnaris  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawkii^,.(Nu 
822 ;)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidontui 
ApoiUuians  among  the  talents  of  Avitus,  (202 — 207.)* 

'  tep^JEQckman,  Oist  <if  Ji«mitioa%  vol  i  p.  dl9  r^lf.    . 
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So  rapid  was  the  inflaence  of  dimate  and  example,  tiiai 
the  Lombards  of  the  i&urth  generation  surveyed  with  coriositj 
and  affright  the  portraits.of  their  savage  fore&thers/*  Their 
heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks  hang  over 
their  eyes  and  moiith,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name 
and  character  of  the  natbn.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose 
linen,  garments,  after  the  &shioii  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  or  varie- 
gated colors.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose, 
and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty 
sword  was  constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange 
apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  gen* 
erous  disposition ;  and  as  so6n  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  sub- 
sided, the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by 
the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards 
were  the  efifect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxication ;  their 
virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  afifected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehen* 
sive  of  deviating  from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  delineate  the  private  hfe  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy ;  and 
I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gallantry  of 
Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivaJry  and  ro- 
mance.*^ After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria;  and  Garribald  accepted  the  al^nce  of  the  Italian 
monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation, 
the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  the 
court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the 
public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garribald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the 


**  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  L  iil  c.  19)  may  be  applied  to  man} 
of  his  ootmtrymen : — 

Terribilis  visu  faeles,  8«d  corda  benignus 
Longaqae  robusto  pectore  barba  f ttit. 

The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  mifi;bt  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of 
MoDza,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  wlddh  had  been  founded  or  restore*. 
by  Queen  Theudelinda,  (1.  iv.  22,  23.)  See  Huratorl,  torn,  l  dissertai 
zziii.  ja  800. 

^  The  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  bf  Paul,  I  iil « 
t9, 34 ;  and  any  frapnent  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excitee  the  indefrti^s 
Ue  diligence  of  the  count' de  Buat,  Hist  des  Peoples  de  Tfiurope^  loo 
XL  p.  695—636,  torn,  xil  p.  1 — 58. 
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■unister  of  state,  bat  that  he  alone  was  |he  friend  of  Auf]iari8, 
who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  oommission  of  making 
a  fisithfal  report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda 
nas  summoned  to  undergo  this  important  examinatioB ;  and, 
after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen 
of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested  that,  aocoordin^  to  the  ous- 
torn  of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father  she 
obeyed :  Autharis  receired  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restor- 
ing it  to  the  princess,  he  seoetly  touched  her  hand,  and 
drew  his  own  finger  over  his  £ice  and  lips.  In  the  even- 
ing, Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  famil- 
•arity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance, 
that  such  boldness  could  proceed  only  from  tiie  king  her  hus- 
band, who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of 
her  I0T6.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed:  no  sooner  did 
they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy  than  Autharis,  raising  him- 
self on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with 
incomparable  strength  and  dexterity.  ^  Such,'*  said  he  to  the 
astonished  Bavarians,  ^  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the 
Lombards."  On  the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garribald 
and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally ; 
and  Uie  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace  of  Verona. 
At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Au- 
tharis: but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda*'  had  endeared  her  to 
the  nation,  and  she^as  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  ^hand, 
the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  fix>m  similar  events,**  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sov- 
ereign, and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
priinlege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce  of 
land  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes 
agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father, 
they  endowed  the  regal  oflBce  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the 
honors   of  servitude   near  the  person   of  their  prince:   he 

*^  Giaunone  (Istoria  Oivfle  de  Napoli,  torn,  i  p.  268)  has  justly  oen- 
fured  the  imp^iineDce  of  Boccaccio,  (Gio.  iil  Novel  2,)  who,  -without 
rights  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Theudelinda  to  the 
arms  of  a  muleteer. 

*'  Paul,  L  iii  c  16.  The  first  dissertations  of  Muratori,  and  the  fii^t 
▼elmne  of  GiannoDe's  history,  may  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 
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rewarded  tho  fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of 
pensions  and  benefices  ;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war  by 
the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace  a 
judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole 
and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  the 
national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the 
fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  per- 
sons most  eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  valid* 
ity,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees  depended  on 
the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  ihQ  forUmate  army  of 
the  Ix)mbards.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic 
Latin,**  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people : 
some  new  regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their 
present  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by 
the  wisest  of  his  successors ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards 
have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric 
codes.**  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty, 
these  rude  and  hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  discussing  the  nice  the- 
ory of  political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  death ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject 
According  to  the  strange  juris jMrudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt 
of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of 
nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  frac- 
ture, a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with  scru- 
pulous and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  prudence  of 
tho  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering 
honor  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  Lombards  in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ; 
but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been 
instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who 

**  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  i  part  ii.  p.  1 — 181, 
collated  from  tho  most  ancient  MSS.  and  illustrated  by  the  critical 
notes  of  Muratori. 

*^  Moctesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  L  zxvHii.  a  1.  Lea  loix  des  Bour> 
Ipngnons  sont  asses  judicieuses;  celles  de  Rotharis  st  d^«  autrw 
princes  Lombards  le  tont  encore  plus. 
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derides  the  absurd  supeiBtilaoii,  and  protects  the  wretched 
yictims  of  popular  or  judicial  cruelfy.^  The  same  spirit  ci 
a  i^islator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed 
to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious 
and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,**  observing,  from  his  ovm 
experience,  that  the  juster  cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by 
successful  violence.  Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the 
leason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of 
Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the  succes- 
sion of  their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the 
troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  &ir  intervals 
of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness;  and  the  Italians 
enjoved  a  milder  and  more  equitable  government,  than  any 
of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  empire.** 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,** 
which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted :  the 
lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the 
sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  minis- 
ters of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer 
met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way ;  and  the  hostile  ap- 

**  See  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  379,  p.  4*1.  Striga  is  used  as  ibe  name 
of  a  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin,  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Pe- 
tron.  c.  184;)  and  from  the  words  of  Petronius,  (quae  striges  comede- 
runt  nervos  tuos  ?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian 
rather  than  Barbaric  extraction. 

**  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos'  audivimus  per  pug- 
nam  sine  justi  cau8&  suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudi' 
ncm  gentem  nostram  Langobardorum  legem  impiam  vetare  non  pos« 
Bumus.  See  p.  74,  No.  65,  of  the  Laws  of  Lmtprand,  promulgated 
A.  D.  724. 

*'  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid;  particularly  L  iii.  c.  16. 
Baronius  rejects  the  praise,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  Muratori  (AnnaJi  d'  ItaUa,  torn.  v.  p 
217)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magniJied  the 
faults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

*'  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  thft 
miserable  state  of  the  city  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  tlie 
of  Baronius,  A.  D.  690,  No.  16,  A.  D.  596,  Na  2,  Ac..  Ac 
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proach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt,  and  continuall) 
feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital, 
who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  &ncy  the  distress 
of  the  Bomans :  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  beheld  from  the  walb  the  flames  of  their  houses, 
and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant 
alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labors 
of  a  rural  life;  and  the  Campagna  of  Borne  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wUdemess,  in  which  the  land 
is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious. 
Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world : .  but,  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the 
steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror 
the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted 
to  ask,  Where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  f  In 
a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its 
banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys 
of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestUential  disease  arose  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that 
fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven.*'  A  society 
«n  which  noarriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails  soon 
repairs  the  aoddental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war:  but,  as 
the  £ur  greater  part  of  the  Bomans  was  condemned  to  hope- 
less indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  constant 
and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthunaats  might  expect  the 
approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.**  Yet  the  number 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence  :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or 
%ypt;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  f-the 
inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.    The  edi- 

**  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  )»m 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Toura^  had  deapatched  to  fiiome  for  some  reHca 
The  mgenioua  mesaen^  embeUtmed  hie  tale  and  the  river  with  a 
great  dragen  and  a  train  of  little  serpentB,  (0-reg.  Tnron.  L  z.  c.  I.) 

'*  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  L  ii  c.  15)  relates  a  memorable  pre* 
diction  of  St.  Benedict  Roma  a  GtemtilibuB  non  ezterminabitnr  sed 
iempestatibus,  comaeia  tnrbinibua  ae  term  mot^  in  semetipaaf  mai«e» 
est  Sudi  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  baoomes  the  cri 
dance  of  the  fiiict  after  which  it  was  invented. 
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SoeB  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay  :  the 
mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  inundations, 
iempesti^  and  earthquakes :  and  the  monks,  who  had  occupied 
the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their  base  triumph 
over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.*^  It  is  commonly  believed,  that 
Pope  Gregory  the  first  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated 
the  statues  of  the  city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  Barba- 
rian, ths  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the 
history  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absura  and 
mischievous  fiuiatidsm.  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself 
reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of  classic 
genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  profane 
learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied 
the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the 
praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of 
his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent :  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demolished  by 
the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would 
have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Viigil  and  Livy  in  the  countries 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  eccleioastical  dictator.** 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  names  of  Borne 
might  have  been  erased  firom  the  eu*th,  if  the  dty  had  not 
been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her 
to  honor  and  dominion.  A  vague  tradition  was  embraced, 
that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent-maker  and  a  fishoman,  had 
formerly,  been  executed  in  the  cireos  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  hundred  years,  theb  genuine  or  fictitious  rctics  were 
adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Borne.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the 
shrines  c^  the  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible 
terrors ;  and  it  was  not  without  fear  Uiat  the  pious  Catholic 
approached  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  was  &tal  to  touch, 
it  -was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the  saints ;  and 
those  who,  horn  the  pmrest  motives,  presumed  to  disttirb  the 
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Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  ktudtboa,  Ofaristi  laudes  non  eapi- 
unt,  et  quam  grave  nefandum^ue  sit  episoopis  canere  quod  nee  huoo 
rcUgipBo  oonveniat,  ipse  considera,  (L  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writings  of 
Gregory  himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  clasedc  taste  or  literature 
*'  Bayle,  (Dictionoaire  Critique,  torn,  ii  596,  669,)  in  a  very  good 
article  of  Otegoim  L,  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues^  Pla- 
tina  in  Gregorio  L;  for  thePalatiDe  lil»ai*y,.Joha  of  Salidrary,  (da 
KuglsOuriaunm,  L  il  a  86;)  and  lor  livy,  Antookma  of  floreoee :  Hm 
ildest  of  the  three  Uved  ja  the  xiitb  oeotii>ar. 
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lepose  <^*  the  sanctuary,  were  affrighted  by  visiou9,  or  pun- 
ished with  sudden  death.  The  unreasonable  request  of  an 
empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred 
treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejeKsted  with  the  deepest 
abhorrence ;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  truth, 
that  a  linen  which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  body,  or  the  filings  of  his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes 
easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal 
degree  of  miraculous  virtue.'*  But  the  power  as  well  as 
virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the  breast 
of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under 
the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of 
Gregory.'*  His  grandfather  Felix  had  himself  been  pope, 
and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  laws  of  celibacy, 
his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  lu« 
wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia,  and  Gordian,  were 
the  noblest  of  the  senate,  and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the  saints 
and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure,  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother,  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  in  a 
family  portrait,'^  which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St. 

'*  Gre^r.  L  ill  epist  24,  edict  12,  <&c,  From  the  epistles  of  Qreg- 
ory,  and  uie  viiith  volume  of  the  ADnaU  of  Baroniua,  tne  pious  reader 
may  collect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  whidi  were  inserted  in  keys  or 
crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Sgypt  The  pontifical  sooith  who  handled  ihe  file 
must  have  understooa  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
operate  or  withhold ;  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition  of 
Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

**  Besides  the  episties  of  Gregory  Imnsel^  which  are  methodized  by 
Dupin,  (Bibliothdqoe  Ecdes.  tom.  v.  p.  108 — 126,)  we  have  three  lives 
of  the  pope ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries,  (de 
Triplici  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volume  of  the  Benedictine 
edition,)  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1 — 18)  and  John,  (p.  19 — 188,)  and 
containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence ;  the  third,  a  lon^ 
and  lab<ved  compibtion  by  me  Benedictine  editors,  (p.  199 — SOs!) 
The  annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal 
prejudices  are  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury,  (Hist  Eccles. 
tom.  viil,)  afid  his  chronology  has  been  reciified  by  the  criticism  of 
INigi  and  Muratorl 

'*  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness,  (I.  iv. 
e.  88, 84 ;)  and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rooca,  a  Ro* 
man  antiquary,  (St  Greg.  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  812 — 826 ;)  who  observes 
that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  still  preserved 
in  the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p.  821 — 828.)  The  same  waUs  wMeh 
represented  Gregory's  fiunilj  ars  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdmB 
•f  St  Andrew,  tha  noble  contest  oi  Domioichino  and  Guide. 
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Andrew.  The  design  and  coloring  of  this  picture  afford  an 
honorable  testimony  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated 
bj  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  tlie  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained '  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his 
eontemporaries:**  his  birth  and  abihties  had  raised  him  to 
the  office  of  prefect  of  the  city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  mon- 
asteries,*'  one  in  Borne,**  and  six  in  Sicily ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  iif  this  life,  and 
glorious  only  in  the  next  Yet  his  devotion  (and  it  might  be 
sincere)  pursued  the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  - 
crafty  and  ambitious  statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory, 
and  the  splendor  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered 
him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;  and  implidt  obedience 
has  always  been  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gr^ory  was 
sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister 
of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman 
of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of 
reputation,  and,  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  by  tho 
unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

"  Disdpliiiis  vero  Uberalibua,  hoc  est  grammaticii,  rhetorirA,  dialeo* 
tied  ita  apuero  est  institatufl,  ut  auamvis  eo  tempore  florereot  adhuc 
Romae  stucUa  literarum,  tamen  nulli  in  urbe  iped  secundus  putaretur. 
Paul.  DiacoD.  in  Vit  St  Oregor.  c.  2. 

*''  The  Benedictines  (Vit  Greg.  1. 1  p.  206 — 208)  labor  to  reduca 
the  monasteries  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  tlieir  own  order ;  but, 
as  the  question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  dear  that  these  pow- 
erful monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints^  vol.* 
iil  p.  145 ;  a  work  of  merit :  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the 
auwor — ^his  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession.  * 

^  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  SBdibus  ad 
divum  Scaurl  prope  ecclesiam  SS.  Johannis  et  Pauli  in  honorem  St 
Andres,  (John,  in  Vit  Greg.  L  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  1.  vil  epist  18.)  ,  Tina 
house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  tne  Caelian  hill 
which  fronts  the  Palatine ;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  CamaldoU : 
San  Grogorio  triumphs,  and  StT  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  dia^pel 
Ifardinl,  B.oma  Antica,  L  iil  c  6,  p.  100.  Bescrixzione  di  Boooai 
lorn.  L  p.  442—446. 
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He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  eleTation ; 
and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to 
reject  the  choice  of  the  Bomans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public  When 
the  fatal  mandate  was  proclaimed,  Gregoiy  solicited  the  aid 
of  some  friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  concealed  himself  some  days 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  dis- 
covered, as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Greatj  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even 
his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of 
pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily 
suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his 
rival,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  anti- 
Christian  tiUe  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gr^ory  was  confined  to 
the  triple  character  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  Primate  of  Italy,  and 
Apostle  of  the  West  He  frequentiy  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic,  eloquence,  tiie  congenial 
passions  of  his  audience :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
was  interpreted  and  applied ;  and  the  minds  of  a  people,  de- 
pressed by  their  present  calamities,  were  tlirocted  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  invisible  world.  His  precepts  and  example 
defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  ;'*  the  distribution  of 
the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  the  festivals,  the  order  of  processions, 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change 
of  sacerdotal  garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  offici- 
ated in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three 
hours:  the  Gregorian  chant^*  has  preserved  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the 

*'  The  Lord's  Prayer  oonsiats  of  half  a  dozen  lines ;  the  Sacramen- 
tarius  and  AnUphonarius  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pages,  ^tom.  iii.  p.  i 
p.  1 — 880;)  yet  these  only  ooostitate  a  part  of  the  Orao  Romanug, 
which  MalHllon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  hais  abridged,  (Hist  Eodea 
torn,  viil  p.  139— .162.) 

^^  I  learn  from  the  Abb4  Dobos,  (B^fiezkns  sur  la  Po6sie  et  la 
Peintnre,  torn,  ill  p.  174, 176,)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosdan 
chaut  was  confined  to  foor  mooM,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of 
the  Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords. of  the  ao- 
cient  mnsic.  He  ooeerves  (p.  S82)  that  the  ooimoisseurs  admire  tht 
|«eftce  and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  offioe. 
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Boibaruine  aUef  Jpled  to  imitate  the  melodj  of  the  Bomea 
•ehooU'  Ezpeneooe  had  shown  him  the  eflieaey  of  these 
■olemn  and  pompons  rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  oonfinn 
the  fiiith,  to  mitigate  the  fieioeness,  and  to  dispel  the  daik 
enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readiljr  forgare  their  ten« 
denc7  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  snpentition. 
The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacoit  islandi  acknowledged 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  speoal  metropolitan.  Even  the 
existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats  was 
decided  by  his  absolute  discretion :  and  his  soocessful  inroadi 
into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might 
countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  pc^MS. 
He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his 
jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  fidth  and  discipline ;  and 
the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  fiiith  and 
discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Undtf  his  ragn,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reccmciled  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  g;Iory  on  the 
name  of  GaBsar,  than  on  that  of  Gregory  the  first  Instead  of 
six  legions,  ioftj  monks  were  embarked  for  that  distant  island, 
and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him 
to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  war&re.  In  less  than 
two  years,  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
that  they  had  bi^tized  the  king  of  Kent  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  mwsionaries,  like  those 
of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and 
supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Greg* 
ory  was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  rdigion  by 
the  evidence  of  ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections  ;^'  and  pos- 
terity has  paid  to  hit  memory  the  same,  tribute  which  he  freely 
" '  ■  ■    '    I  ^1— ^^ii— »-»»»ii         1    I.I    p   111.    11^^—,     I  II 

'*  John  the  deacon  (in  Vit  Greg.  L  il  c  7)  expresses  the  early  con- 
tempt of  the  Italians  for  tramoDtaoe  sioging.  Alpina  sdtieet  coiv 
pora  Yocum  suarum  toDifjrois  altiaone  perstrepentia,  susoept®  modula- 
tioms  dukedinem  proprie  nan  resultant :  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara 
leritas  dtun  inflezionibns  et  repercnssioDibus  mitem  nititur  edere  can* 
tilenam,  naturali  qaodam  fragore,  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse 
sooantia,  rigidas  voces  jactat^  4&c  In  the  time  of  Oluurlemagne,  the 
Franks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
reproach.    Muratori,  Dissert  xzv. 

^*  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gussanvillus,  Opera,  tom.  il  p.  105^> 
\12)  has  rindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the 
Dialogues.  Dupin  (tom.  ▼.  p.  188)  does  not  tlunk  that  any  one  will 
wooch.  for  the  truth  of  all  tkeae  miradeg :  I  should  like  to  knofw 
flawy  of  them  he  behsiTed  himself. 
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granted  to  the  viitue  of  his  own  or  the  preceding  generation. 
The  celestial  honors  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own 
order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar 
of  saints. 

Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from  the  calamities 
of  the  times :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  En* 
rope  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the 
ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as 
it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces ;  and 
her  agents,  who  were  commonly  sub-deacons,  had  acquired  a 
civil,  and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and 
husbandmen.  The-  successor  of  St  Peter  administered  his 
patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;^'  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary 
instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtM  or  vexatious  lawsuits ; 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  grant 
every  reasonable  delay ;  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purdiased  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  <»  an  arbitrary  fine.^^  The  rent  or  the  produce 
of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth  he 
acted  like  a  fiiithftil  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and 
liberally  applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustibld  resources  of 
abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  re 
ceipts  and  disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  years 
in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On  the 
four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to 
the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  churches, 
the  {daces  of  burial,  the  almshouses,  and  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  sea- 

'*  Boronias  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies, 
lest  he  shouki  betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdomi,  hut  fartM. 
The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors,  (torn.  iv.  1.  iii.  p.  272,  <bc.,) 
and  Fleurv,  (torn,  viii  p.  29,  Ac^)  are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these 
humble,  tnongh  nsefd^  details ;  and  the  homanity  of  Fleury  dwells 
on  the  iodal  rirtnes  of  Gregory. 

**  I  much  suspect  that  iOa  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  vil' 
lains  produced  the  famous,  and  often  fiabulous  right,  de  cuiuaqtt  d$ 
marqueUe,  Ac  With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsome  bri(te 
might  commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the 
ms^ttsl&vormightaiSDrd  a  preosdeatof  keal  ratiur  than  Isgal  ^fraiBT. 
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■on,  their  stated  portion  of  com,  wine,  cbeese,  vegetables,  oil, 
fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers 
were  contmuallj  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  indigence  and  merit.  The  instant 
distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ; 
nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till 
he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to  some  oljects 
deserving  of  his  compassion.  The  misery  of  the  times  had 
reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Bome  to  accept,  without 
a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church :  three  thousand  vir- 
gins  received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their 
bene&ctor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  Bar- 
barians  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregory 
might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  such 
was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  consdence,  that,  for  the 
death  of  a  be^ar  who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  inter* 
dieted  himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacer- 
dotal functions.  IL  The  misfortunes  of  Home  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it 
might  be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition 
prompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign. 
Gregory  -  awakened  the  eniperor  from  a  long  slumber;  ex- 
posed the  guilt  or  incapadty  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior 
ministers ;  complained  that  the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from 
Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto ;  encouraged  the  Italians  to^ 
guard  their  cities  and  altars ;  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis 
of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations, 
of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the  martial  <«pirit  of  the  pope 
was  checked  by  the  scruples  of  humanity  and  rel^on :  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  whilsl 
he  protected,  against  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  pious  cowardice 
of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  do- 
mestic factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  tc 
save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes 
As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of 
peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms :  but  h^ 
was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passionp 
<^sthe  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
■errtnce  of  the  truce.    Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  gQwaw 
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and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his  country  without 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild 
eloquence  and  seasbnaUe  gifts  of  the  pontiff  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Greg- 
ory were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  reproach  and 
insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people,  he  found 
the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sov- 
ereign." 

----  .        .  r-—   -IT---— r-«TTw-iLW ^^^^-^— 

'*  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ablv  exposed  by  Sigoniui  in 
the  first  Look,  de  Regno  Italis.    See  his  works,  torn,  il  p.  44^76. 
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SUBBIBVAK. — ^HIB    SON   HOBMOUZ,   ▲   TTBANT,    IS    DBP06SII. 

^USURPATION     OF    BAHABAM. — FLIOBT   AND   BESTORAXIOH 

OF    CH08BOE8    IL HIS    6BATITUDB    TO    THB   BOMANS. — THB 

OHAOAN   of  THB   AVAB8. — ^BBYOLT  OF  THB   ABUT  AGAINST 

ICAUBICB. ^HIB  DBATH. TTRANNT  OF   PHOCAS. SLEYATION 

OF   HERACLIUS. — THE    PEBSIAN    WAB.— CHOSROES   SUBDUES 

STRI^,  EOf  FT,  AND    ASIA    MINOB. 8IEOB   OF    CONSTANTINO* 

PLE   BY   THE   PERSIANS  AND  AVARS. PERSIAN  EXPEDITIONS. 

^VICTORIES  AND  TBIUMPH  OF  HEBACLIUS. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the 
death  of  Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  An  experience 
of  seven  hundred  years  might  convince  the  rival  nations  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conqaests  beyond  the  fatal 
limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  of 
Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexan- 
der, and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.*  Such  extraordinary  efforts 
of  power  and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of 
posterity  ;  but  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not 
materially  changed,  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  without 
cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated  without 
effect.  The  arts  of  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  simple  great- 
ness of  the  senate  and  the  Caesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  Byzantine  princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  tneir  perpet- 
ual embassies '  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the 
language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the 

'  Missis  qui .  .  .  reposcerent .  .  .  veteres  Persarum  ac  MacedoDum 
terminos,  seque  invasurum  possessa  Gyro  et  post  Alexandre,  per  va- 
niloqucntiam  ac  minas  jacieoat  Tacit  Annal.  vi.  81.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Arsacides :  I  hare  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claimi 
of  the  SauanianB. 

*  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  ih§ 
ath  century  by  the  order  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus, 


< 
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Barbarians^  and  the  aervik  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks. 
Lamenting  the  barren  superfluity  of  materials,  I  have  studied 
to  compreBs  the  narratiTe  of  these  uninteresting  transactions : 
but  tibe  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of  Ori- 
ental kings,  and  the  ambition  oSf  his  grandson  Chosroes  pre* 
pared  the  revolution  of  the  East,  which  was  speedily  accom- 
pH^ed  by  the  arms  and  the  rel^bn  of  the  sucoessors  of  Ma- 
homet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the 
quarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused 
each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
between  the  two  empires  about  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to 
reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Ara- 
bia* Felix;  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which 
had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the 
East.  After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca, 
the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
the  Persians :  they  chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond 
the  Red  Sea;  and  a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was 
restored  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great 
Nushirvan.^    But  the  nephew  of  Justinian  declared  his  reso- 

*  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
without  many  limitations,  is  blindlj  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation 
*<f  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  voL  xx.  p.  196 — 250.  A  per* 
petual  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favor  of 
the  posterity  of  li^hmael ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to 
risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation.* 

*  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist 
Arabum,  p.  64,  65.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  ii  p.  646)  has  proved 
that»  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty 
years*  was  renewed  A  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  born  A  D.  569,  in  the 
year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah,  (Qagnier,  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet, touL  L  p.  89,  90,  98 ;)  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the 
conquest  of  Yemeaf       

*  It  certainly  appears  difficult  to  extract  a  prediction  of  the  perpetual 
hidependenoe  of  tna  Arabs  fitim  the  text  in  uenens,  which  woala  have 
received  an  ample  falfiiment  darinff  oentaries  of  aninvaded  freedom.  Bat 
the  disputants  appear  to'foraet  the  inseparable  connection  in  the  predic- 
tion between  the  wild,  the  Bedoween  habits  of  the  I«maelites,  viitii  their 
national  independence.  The  stationary  and  civilized  descendant  of  Ismael 
forfeited,  as  it  were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a  genaine  son  la^  thm 
"wild  man"  The  phrase,  "dwelling  in  the  presence  of  bis  brethren,"  is 
hiterpreted  by  RosenmuUer  (in  loc)  and  others,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
goomphy,  '<to  the  East"  of  his  brethren,  the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham. 

t  Abrahah,  according  to  some  accounts,  was   succeeded  by  his  mm 
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lutioQ  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christiaii  ally  the  priiiee 
of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretenoe  to  d&i 
continue  the  annual  tribute^  which  was  poorly  disguised  .b) 
the  oaine  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persaroienia  w«i« 
oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  *  they  secretly 
invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians^  and,  after  ihe  pious 
murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and  supported 
as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine 
court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  <^  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
united  forces  of  Europe,  of  JSthiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At  the 
age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps  have 
chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness; 
but  as  soon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  witih 
the  alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted 
in  person  the  siege  of  Dara;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the 
valor  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers, 


Taksoam,  who  reigned  seventeen  years;  bis  brother  Iklascoob,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  twelve.  Bat  this  cbronolo^  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  ihe  Arabian  conquests  of  Nasbirvan  the  Great  Either  Seif,  or 
his  son  Maadi  Karb,  was  the  native  prince  placed  on  ibe  throne  b;jr  the  Per- 
sians. St  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Johannsen,  Hist  Vemans.-— 
M. 

*  Persarmenia  was  long  maintained  in  peace  bj  the  tolerant  administra- 
tion of  Mejej,  prince  of  the  Onoonians.  On  his  death  he  was  sacoeeded 
by  a  persecutor,  a  Persian,  named  Ten-Schahpour,  who  attempted  to  prop- 
agate Zoroastrianism  by  violence.  Nushirvan,  on  an  appeal  to  the  throne 
by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced  Ten-Schahpour,  in  552,  by  Veschnas- 
Vahram.  The  new  marzban,  or  governor,  was  instructed  to  rei»ess  the 
bigoted  Ma^  in  their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but  the  Persian  con- 
verts  to  Cfanstiamty  were  still  exposed  to  cruel  su&rings.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  Izdbouzid,  was  crucified  at  Dovia  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude.  The  fame  of  this  martyr  spread  to  the  West  Menander, 
the  historian,  not  only,  as  appears  by  a  fra^nent  published  by  Mai,  related 
this  event  in  his  history,  but,  accordmg  to  M.  St  Martin,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  This,  however,  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  from  the 
phrase^  rpayutitttv  Oiiuvost  which  merely  means  that  he  related  the  tragic 
event  in  his  history.  An  epigram  on  the  same  subject  preserved  in  the 
Anthology,  Jacob's  Anth.  Palat  i  27,  belongs  to  the  historian.  Yet  Ar- 
menia remained  in  peace  under  the  government  of  Veschnas-Vahnun  and 
his  successor  Varazdat  The  tyranny  of  his  successor  Surena  led  to  the 
insurrection  under  Yartan,  the  Mamigonian,  who  revenged  the  death  of  his 
brother  on  the  marzban  Surena,  surprised  Dovin,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
governor,  the  soldior«,  and  the  Magians.  From  St  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  79— fS. 
*"  sa. 
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ihe  eluj^umts,  and  the  militaiy  engines  of  the  Great  King. 
l!i  the  mean  while  his  general  Adarman  advanced  ironoi  Baby* 
ion,  traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the 
suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduoed  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamea,  and 
laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  per- 
leyeranee  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  East  But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the 
provinces  and  the  court,  produced .  a  salutary  effect  in  the  re- 
pentance and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin :  a  new  spirit 
arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ;  and  a  truce  of  three  years 
was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Tiberius.  That  seasonable 
interral  was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war ;  and  the 
voice  of  rumor  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  <^  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from-  Scythia,  Msesia, 
Pabnonia,  Ulyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial 
cavalry  was  reenforoed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without 
faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy;  again 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Ti 
berius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  at 
Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces.  The 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene :  * 
the  Barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
prdoi^ed  their  line,  and  extended  their  wings  across  the 
plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected 
to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords 
and  lances.  A  Scythian  cbie^  who  commanded  their  right 
wing,  suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their 
rear-guard  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eter- 
nal fire,  loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut 
his  way  through  the  Persian  host^  and  returned  with  songs  of 
victory  to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single 
combats,  or  inefiectual  skirmishes.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian 
monarch  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault  But  the 
review  of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger,  deter- 
mined Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt,  in  his  passage, 
the  vacant  town  of  Melitene;  and,  without  consulting  the 
lafety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  baek 


*  Ifalathiah.    It  was  in^lfaeieatsr  Alamaut^^^, 
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of  an  elephant  After  this  nnraocessiiil  campaigii,  ihe  imt 
of  magazioes,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turin,  obliged 
him  to  disband  or  divide  his  Ibroes;  the  Ramans  were  left 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Jnstinian,  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had  Ibrmerij 
halted  within  three  days'  march  ci  the  Caspian:*  that  inland 
sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  bj  a  hostile  fleet,'  and 
seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania 
to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria;  the  flames  of 
war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan ;  the  indignant 
monarch  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  his  last  edict  restmin^  his 
successors  firom  exposing  their  person  in  battle  against  the 
Romans.*  Yet  the  memory  of  this  transient  afiront  was  lost 
in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign ;  and  his  formidable  enemies, 
after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest^  again  solicited  a  short 
respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.' 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hormone 
or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favored  of  his  sons. 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  rep 
utation  and  example  of  his  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank, 
of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a.  general  eystem  of  ad- 
ministration, harmonized  by  time  and  {Kihtical  w»dom  to  pro- 


*  He  had  vanquisbed  ihe  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field 
12,000  horse  and  60,000  foot ;  bnt  he  dreaded  the  fnultiturje  of  venom- 
om  reptiles,  whose  eostence  mi^  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  weil  as  ^ta^ 
of  the  neighboring  Amazoo&  Plutarch,  m  Pompeb,  torn,  il  p.  1166, 
1166. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the 
Caspian :  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  ratrocles,  the  admiral  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Selencus  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probably  the 
Biver  Ozus.  from  the  confines  of  India,  (PUn.  Hist  Nator.  vi  21.) 
2.  Qf  the  RuMlaas,  whei^  Pejter  the  First  conducted  i  fleet  pad  army 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia,  (Bell's 
Travels,  voL  IL  p.  325 — 352.)  He  justly  observes,  that  such  martial 
pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

*  For  these  Pefdan  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menaoder,  in  Elcerpi 
Legat.  p.  118—12(5.  Thec^ifaaaas  Bysant  apud  Pfabtidm,  cod.  Lrt 
p.  77,  80,  81.  Evagriufl,  L  v.  c  7—16.  Theopl^act,  L  iii  «.  D— lA 
AgaUiias,  1.  iv.  p.  140. 

*  This  circamstance  rests  on  the  statements  of  Evagrias  and  Theophykel 
8i]iiocatta.    They  are  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  a  fact  lo  ia» 
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m04e  the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  fOfA 
youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the  fHend^mp 
of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  edncation,  and  who  al- 
ways preferred  the  honor  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  inter 
est  to  his  incHnation.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian 
philodophersy  Bnzurg'  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most 
grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance 
of  virtue ;  and  our  candor  will  presume  that  the  same  princi- 
ple compelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  grati- 
tude and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who  acknowledged  himself 
more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent :  but  when 
age  and  labor  had  impaired  the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  fao- 
ulties,  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and 
abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those 
of  his  ^vorites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 
the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Gtesiphon,  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
The  ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  his  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished  by  the  son ; 
the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friedds  of  Nushirvan  established 
their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the 
mind  of  Hormou2,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government 
of  the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  oi  the 
king,  informed  him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  pro- 
vincial governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of 
liotis  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would 
teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  suljects  to  abhor  the  nam^  and 
authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death ;  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were 
despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution : 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
were  abohsihed;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who 
aflfeeted  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring,  tbtft 
he  abne  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  king- 

"*"         ""  '  III       ^^^^^^^^^^»^— ^^^i^^^^»^IM^^^M^^^^— ^^^^_,       ■    ,.    .    M     .    —  M  — — fc^M^i— —  lafc  >^      Ml    ■■■■■..■■■■     ■  ■  ■■-  — 

*  BuEVg  Mihir  inay  be  QOnaiderecl,  in  his  ckaraeter  and  statibn;  aa 
the  Senac^  of  tke  East;  but  his  virtues^  and  ]>erhatiB  hit  fimltiS'  sin 
leas  known  than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  hive  been  ittMh 
mc^e  loquaoioos.  The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported 
from  India  the  game  «f  chess  and  the  fiibles  of  rilpaj.  Such  has  been 
the  £une  of  his  wisdom  and  virtaos,  that  the  Ohristians  ekim  hSm  as  a 
believer  in  the  gospel;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Buzm'g  as  a  pi** 
miMvif  Muasolinui.    FBerbekA^  fiiMietJi^ae  Orilbila]^  pi  3l& 
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dom.  In  every  woid,  and  in  erery  action,  the  son  of  Nnsliir- 
van  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  fiither.  His  avarice 
defratided  the  troops;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the  sa- 
traps ;  the  pahice,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  ^e  Tigris,  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exidted 
in  the  suflferings  and  execution  of  thfrteen  thousand  victims. 
As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be  productive 
of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  rebellion ; 
but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the 
sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which 
he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless 
oppression,  the  provinces  of  B^ylon,  Susa,  and  Carmania, 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  princes  of  Antbia, 
India,  and  Scythia,  refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans, 
in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria:  one  of  their  generals  professed 
himself  tlie  disciple  of  Sdpio ;  and  the  soldiers  were  ani- 
mated by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect 
should  never  have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.*  At 
the  same  tame,. the  eastern' provinces  of  .Persia  were  invaded 
by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three 
or  four  hundr^  thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz 
accepted  their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid;  the  cities  of 
Khorassan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates 
the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
arms ;  and  their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son 
of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave;  the  proud  and  ambiguous 
reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Rei,'*  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splen- 

*  See  the  mdtation  of  Sdpio  in  Theophylact,  L  L  c.  14 ;'  the  ima^e 
4^  Christy  L  ii  e.  8.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Chru- 
tiao  images-^l  had  almost  said  idoU,  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
the  oldest  ix'^t^^oiirrof  of  divine  manufaettire ;  but  in  thfe' next  thou- 
land  yebrs,  many  o<jiers  issued  from  the  same  woricshdp: 

^"  Ragse,  or  Kei,  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as 
already  flourishing,  '700  years  before  Christy  imder  the  Assyrian  em 
frfre     Under ^hfiibr^  names' «l  EuMpoMiM  Ai^sada,  4^  <%;  fiO 
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did,  as  well  as  substantial,  prerogatives  exalted  them  above 
the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.'^  At  the  siege  of  Dura,  the 
valor  of  Bahram  was  signalized  under  the  eyes  of  Nushirvan, 
and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him  to  the 
command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which 
marked  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by 
his  past  victories  and  extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  CH'Ur 
bin  *  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of  dry  wood :  he  had  the 
strength  and  stature  of  a  giant ;  and  his  savage  countenance 
was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat  While  the  na- 
tion trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name 
of  suspidion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their  disloyalty  under 
the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no 
more  than  twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against 
the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number 
Heaven  had  reserved  the  honors  of  the  triumph.f  The  steep 
and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar,"  or  Hyrcanian  rock, 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the 

stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Oaspifia  gates,  was  successively  embellishec 
by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians,  (Strabo,  L  zl  p.  '796.)  Its  gran- 
deur and  populousness  in  the  ixth  century  are  exaggerated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Ferse,  tom.L  p.  279, 
280.    D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Oriental  p.  714. 

"  Theophylact  L  iii  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told 
in  the  thu*d  book  of  Herodotus;  ana  their  noble  descendants  are 
often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  the  inde- 
pendence of  Otanes  (Herodot.  L  iii.  c.  83,  84)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  could 
survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might,  how- 
ever, be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers,  (Brisson,  de  Regno  Persioo, 
Lip.  190 ;)  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb. 
I  Y.  p.  640)  and  Cappadocia,  (Diodor.  SicuL  1.  xzzi.  tom.  ii.  p.  517,) 
night  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of  Darius. 

^*  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius,  (Voy- 
age en  Perse,  p.  997,  998,)  who  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger  in  his  return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


*  He  is  generally  called  Baharam  Choabeent  Baharam,  the  ttick-Uke, 
pf  ^bably  from  his  appearance.    Malcolm,  yoL  i.  p.  120. — M. 

t  The  Persian  historians  saY,  that  Hormouz  entreated  his  general  to 
increase  his  numbers;  bat  Baharam  replied,  that  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  y^9M  the  quality,  not  the  number  of  soldiers,  which  gaYO  sue 
oess.    *   *    *    No  man  in  bis  army  was  under  forty  years,  and  none  abow 
tfty.    Makcdm,  yoI.  1  p.  121.-^M. 
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territory  of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  FVoin  the  ooni« 
manding  heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  m^ght  overwhelm 
with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish,  host :  their 
emperor  and  his  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the 
fngitives  were  left,  without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  re- 
venge of  an  injured  people.  The  patriol^ism  of  the  Persian 
general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the  city  of  his 
forefathers:  in  the  hour  of  victory,  every  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardor  was  kindled 
by  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of 
massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile 
camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not  easily 
have  forgiven  his  benefactor ;  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hor- 
monz  was  envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had 
privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  vic- 
tory. But  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the 
Araxes  compiled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to 
applaud ;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the 
permission  of  encountering  a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and 
discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated 
by  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  fix  a 
day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they  would  pass  the  river 
themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great 
king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the 
safer  alternative;  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would 
have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  de- 
feat more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult  But  the 
loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  over- 
balanced in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  per- 
sonal enemy;  and  no  sooner  had  Bahram  collected  and  re- 
viewed his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal  messenger 
the  insulting  gift  of  a  distafl^  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  femaJe  apparel.  Obedient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign, 
he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise  * 
they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own ;  a  shout  of  rebellion 
ran  through  the  ranks ;  and  the  general  accepted  their  oath  of 
fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled 
inder  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestos  were  diligently 
circolated,  exhorting  the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedon^ 
against  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant  The  defection 
was  rapid  and  universal;  his  loyal  slaves  were  aacrifioed  t# 
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the  public  fury;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard  of  Bah* 
ram;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer  of  hia 
country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormouz  could 
only  compute  the  numher  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony 
of  a  guilty  consdence,  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who, 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgoi 
their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty ;  but  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  Among  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a 
dungeon ;  his  fetters  were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those 
trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  hi& 
confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed  by  the 
hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz 
looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance;  dis- 
covered that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others ; 
and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who 
dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  l£e  same  dungeon  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  first  tumult, 
Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  firom 
the  dty ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and 
friendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on 
his  father's  throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the  just  assurance,  that 
his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and 
enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East, 
The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly 
of  the  nobles  and  satraps.'*  He  was  heard  with  decent 
attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  order 
and  obedience,  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the  inevitable 


"  The  Orientals  suppose  that  Bahrain  convened  this  assembly  a«d 
proclaimed  Chosroes ;  out  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  dia 
tinct  and  credible.* 

*  Yet  Theophylact  seems  to  ha#  seized  the  opportonity  to  indulge  hb 
propeiisity  ftnr  writing  orations;  and  the  orations  read  rather  like  those  of 
a  Oredian  sophist  than  of  an  Eastern  assemhly.— M. 
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^soord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  each  other  to  trample 
on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  sel- 
dom refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and  while  they 
heheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  the 
prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious 
stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recently  they  had 
adored  the  divine  splendor  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sumed to  indicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories 
of  his  reign.  He  defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Per* 
sian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt;  they  were 
fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to  vilify  the  character 
of  Chosroes;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning  the 
sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  con- 
demnation, and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  own  innocent  fistvorite. 
The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed 
to  the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  <a  hot 
needle ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  hiher  was  succeeded  by 
the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son.  Chosroes  had  ascended  the 
throne  without  gutlt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch;  from  the  dungeon  he 
removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied 
with  liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and 
patiently  endui^d  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and 
despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and 
unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head, 
till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of 
the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revo- 
lution, in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  represent- 
atives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a 
general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was 
answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods, 
conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of 
satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.^*  He  commands  Chosroes, 
the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his 


^*  See  the  words  of  Theophylact^  L  iv.  c  7.    Bo^a/i  ^tXos  roTs  BsoTs^ 

vticnrhft    ^(^oy^f}    Tvp&vvtiw     ij(dfHi(f   varp&itnt   ^cycor^ruv,    riff    JJtpvtKHi 

ipx*'^  ^v^ftcbXi  Ac     In  answer,  Aiosroes  stales  himself  ry  vvkA 

Xap(^tfa(yo(  Suftara  .  .  .  .  i  rod;  'AfltMat  (the  gemi)  itia$o€iu»ou     T^  h 

genuine  Oriental  bombast. 
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&ther,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  releivsed  froin 
their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem  which 
he  had  usurped,  and  to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor 
the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  government  of  a  province 
The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly 
was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength, 
the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the  modesl 
language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  recon- 
ciliation. Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace 
and  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  beheld  with  terror  the 
banners  of  a  veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
surprised  by  the  evolutions  of  the  general ;  and  the  satrapi 
who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  punishment  of  theii 
revolt^  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Ohosroea 
were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring 
aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land;  and  the  implacable 
Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bowstring,  th€ 
wretched  existence  of  the  son  of  Nushirvan." 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat, 
he  deUberated  with  his  remaining  friends,^*  whether  he  should 
lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of 
the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long 
emulation  of  the  successors  of  •  Artaxerxes  and  Constantino 
increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival 
court;  but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  pru- 
dently considered  that  the  neighborhood  of  Syria  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succors  more  effectual. 


"  Theophylact  (1.  iv.  c.  7)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his 
son,  by  whose  command  he  was  oeaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have 
followed  the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and  Eutychius,  and  shall 
always  be  content  with  the  slightest  evidence^to  extenuate  the  crime 
of  narridde  * 

"  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  viii.  256 
— 456)  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking 
the  Parthians :  but  his  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance  * 
and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Chosroes  and 
his  companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  th6 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West 


*  Malcolm  concurs  in  ascribiDg  his  death  to  Bnndawee,  (Bindoes,)  vol 
L  p.  123.  The  Eastern  writers  generally  impate  the  crime  to  tba  iiiic]« 
8t  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  300.— M. 
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Attended  only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guaid^ 
he  secretly  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  <^ 
the  Euphrates,  traversod  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  Oiroesiom.  About  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  the  Roman  prefect  was  informed  of  his  approach,  and 
he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the 
more  honorable  rendence  of  Hierapolis;  and  Maurice  dis- 
semUed  his  pride^  and  displayed  his  benevolence,  at  the 
reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of 
Nushinran.  They  humbly  represented  the  yidsutudes  of 
fortune  and  the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the 
ingratitude  of  Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
urged,  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  tiie  advantage 
of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose 
salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of 
Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  em- 
peror had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  use- 
less visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  generous 
benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  furtive  prince, 
with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful  army 
was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  under 
the  command  of  the  valiant  and  fiuthful  Narses,'^  and  this 
general,  of  his  own  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed 
to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had 
restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*  The  enter- 
prise, however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness, 
which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition 
of  a  rebellious  subject :  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to 

— — * J  ,    J  ,        r      r    ■  ■  -■    

'^  la  this  ase  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  N'artes,  who 
have  been  onen  confounded,  (Pagi,  Gritica,  torn.  ii.  p.  640 :)  1.  A 
Persarmenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  suc- 
cessful action  against  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign, 
and  afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — 2.  The  eunuch  who  con- 
quered Italy. — 8.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the 
poem  of  Corippus  (L  iii  2^20 — 827)  as  ezcelsus  super  omnia  vertico 
agm'ina  ....  nabitu  modestos  ....  morum  probitate  placens,  vir* 
tute  verendus ;  fulmineus,  cautus,  vigilans,  ^. 

*  The  ArmcnianB  adhered  to  Chosroes.     St.  Martin,  vol  z.  p.  319.— II. 
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consecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bahrain  to  assume  the 
sceptre,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation. 
The  palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  citj  with 
tumult,  the  provinces  with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served  to  irritate  rather 
than  subdue  the  public  discontent  No  sooner  did  the  grand- 
son of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners 
beyond  the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the 
increasing  multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he 
advanced,  he  received  fix>m  every  side  the  grateful  offerings 
of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  usurper, 
the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at 
the  head  of  only  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted 
the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge 
of  their  truth  and  the  presage  of  his  approaching  success. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media.  The 
Romans,  with  the  &ithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men :  the  two  generals  signalized  their 
valor  and  ability ;  but  the  victory  was  finally  determined  by 
the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline.  With  th^  remnant 
of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Oxns :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the 
Turks ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the 
most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair, 
and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modem 
Persians  still  conmiemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some 
excellent  laws  have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and 
transitory  reign.* 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and 
executions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A 
general  pardon  might  have  dSused  comfort  and  tranquillity 
through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolu- 


*  Aooording  to  Mirkhond  and  the  Oriental  writers,  Bahram  reoeiyed  the 
jUtnghter  of  the  Khakan  in  marriage,  and  commanded  a  hodv  of  Turks  in  an 
inyasion  of  Persia.  Some  sav  that  ne  was  assassinated ;  Mucohn  adopts  the 
opini<Mi  that  he  was  poisontjf.  His  sister  Gourdieh,  the  oompanioa  of  his 
flight,  is  celebrated  in  the  Shah  Nameh.  She  was  afterwaroa  one  of  the 
wives  of  Chosroes.    6l  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  331. — M. 
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Cions;  jet,  beloro  the  sangninmy  temper  of  ChoBioeB  ii 
blamed,  we  should  leam  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been 
aocnstomed  either  to  dread  the  rigor,  or  to  despise  the  weak- 
ness, of  their  soyereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahiam,  and  the 
conspiracy  ci  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
rev^ige  or  justice  of  the  conqueror ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes 
himsdf  could  not  purify  his  hand  from  the  guilt  ci  royal 
blood :  and  the  son  of  Hormonz  was  desirous  to  assert  his 
own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  Dur- 
ing Uie  vigor  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  &e  authority 
of  the  first  Caesais.  But  their  new  subjects  were  soon  dis 
gosted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a 
foreign  land ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited  and 
rejected  with  equal  ardor  by  the  capricious  levity  of  Oriental 
slaves/*  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the 
long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of 
a  thousand  Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of 
Chosroes,  proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
strangers ;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this 
unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  &ther;  and  till  the  death  of 
Maurice,*^  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  empires  were 
fiiithfnlly  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary  friendship  of  the 
Roman  prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important 
gifts;  the  strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara*  were 
restored,  and  the  Persarmenians  beoime  the  willing  subjects 
of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was 
indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph 
in  this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to 
the  Christian  bishops,  the  impression  was  erased  by  the  zeal 

"  Experimcntis  cognitmn  est  Barbaros  malle  Romft,  petere  regea 
quaxn  habere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  the 
mvitation  and  ezpnlsion  of  Yonones,  (Annal  il  1 — 3,)  Tiridates, 
(AnnaL  vl  82—44,)  and  Meherdates,  (Anna!  zl  10,  xiL  10—14.)  The 
e^e  of  Tadtna  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthiana 
snd  the  walls  of  the  harem. 


*  Concerning  Nisibis,  see  St  Martin  and  his  Armenian  aiitharitiea»  tqL  a 
p.  S38,  and  M^moires  sar  TAnn^ie,  torn.  i.  p.  25. — M. 
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and  eloquence  of  the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  with  phhosophie 
indiflference,  he  accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his  pro- 
fessions, to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a  sov- 
ereign. The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king  of  Persia  -was 
reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for  Sergius,'* 
one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard  his  prayers  and 
appeared  to  him  in  dreams;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with 
oiferings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  this  invisible 
patron  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a 
devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.*®  The 
beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,*'  her  wit,  her  musical  talents,  are 
still  famous  in  the  history,  or  rather  in  the  romances,  of  the 
East :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  of 
sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes  to 
the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the 
passions  which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was 
tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that  while  he  possessed  her  per- 
son, she  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  a  meaner  favorite.'* 

*•  Sergius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
In  the  persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honor  in  France, 
Italy,  Confitantiiiople,  and  the  East  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was 
£Eimous  for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honor- 
able name  of  Sergiopolis.  Tillemont,  Mem.  £ccles.  tom.  v.  p.  481 — 
496.    Butler*8  Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  155. 

*•  Evagrius  (L  vL  c  21)  and  Tlieophylact  (L  v.  c.  13,  14)  have  pre- 
served the  original  letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,*  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been 
sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

'^  The  Greeks  onl^  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian 
by  religion :  but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maurice  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances  which  celebrate  the  love 
of  Khosrou  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferhad,  the  most  beautiful  youth 
of  the  East    D^Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  '789,  997,  998.| 

"  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bah- 
ram,  and  the  flight  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  con- 
temporary Greeks — ^more  concisely  by  Evagrius,  (1.  vl  c.  16,  IT,  18, 
19,)  and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (L  iii.  c.  6 — 18, 
V  iv.  c.  1 — 16,  1.  V.  c.  1 — 15:)  succeeding  compilers,  Zonaras  and 
Cedrenus,  can  only  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eu- 
tychius  (Annal.  tom.  il  p.  200 — 208)  ^nd  Abulpharagius  (Dynast 

*  St  Martin  thinks  that  they  were  first  written  in  Syriac,  and  then  tranalat 
ed  into  the  had  GredL  in  which  they  appear,  voL  x.  p.  334rf— M. 

t  Compare  M.  von  Hanmier's  preface  to,  and  poem  of,  Bdiirm'  ta  whioB 
hb  gives  an  account  of  the  varions  Persian  poems,  of  whfch  bo  ha»  «tideav 
•red  to  eztraet  the  esseiice  in  hia  own  work^-M. 
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WhiU  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  the 
East,  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  glo- 
rious. By  the  departure  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  rain  of 
the  Gepidae,  the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Dan- 
ube; and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  th^  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  s&ra  of  thdr  monarchy ;  their 
ehs^n,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attik,  appears  to 
have  imitated  his  character  and  policy;'*  but  as  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  repiesen 
tation  of  the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  nov 
elty  of  the  original.  The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud  Barbarian,  more 
prompt  to  inflict,  than  exposed  to  sufier,  the  injuries  of  war; 
and  as  often  as  Ajsia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Eu- 
rope was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friend- 
ship, of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman  envoys  approached 
the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were  commanded  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  he  condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the 
«tyie  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted, 
with  real  or  aflfected  friry,  their  own  dignity,  and  that  of  their 
prince;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were 
only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more 
respectful  address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  license  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople: 
they  urged,  with  importunate  clamors,  the  increase  of  tribute, 

p.  96 — ^98)  appear  to  have  constJted  some  particular  memoirs.  The 
great  Persian  historians  of  the  zvth  century,  Mirkhood  and  Khondemir, 
are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard,  (Tarikh, 
p.  150—165,)  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens,  (Hist  of  Persia,  p.  182—186,) 
a  Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  Abb6  Fourmount,  (Hist  de  I'Acade- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  m  p.  825 — 384,)  and  D^Herbelot,  (auz  mots 
Honnouz,  p.  457 — 459.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  996.) 
Were  I  pierfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  Orien- 
tal materials  had  been  more  copious. 

'*  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be 
taken  from  Henander  (Excerpt.  Legat  p.  118,  <&c.)  and  Theophylact^ 
(L  i  c.  8,  L  yil  c  15,)  whose  eight  books  are  much  more  honorable  to 
the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had 
ta^d  the  liberality  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  I^urice, 
(Buat,  BSst  des  Peuples  Barbares,  tom.  xL  p.  646.)  The  chagan  who 
invaded  Italy,  A.  D.  611,  (Muratori,  Anna^  tom.  v.  p.  806,)  was  then 
iuvenili  »tate  florentem^  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  I  T 
c  88,)  the  son,  perhaps,  :>r  the  grandson,  of  Baian. 
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or  the  restitution  of  captives  and  deserters :  and  the  nu^esty 
of  the  empire  'was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  com- 
pliance, or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses  with  which  they 
eluded  such  insolent  demands.    The  chagan  had  never  seen 
an'  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange, 
and  perhaps  £sibulous,  portrait^  that  wonderful  animal.    At 
his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the  Imperjal 
stables  was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  condacted 
by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary.   He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  indus- 
try of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities, 
could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.    He  wished,  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.    The 
wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her 
artists,  were  instantly  devoted  to  this  gratifi(^tion  of  his 
caprice;  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  he  rejected  with 
scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  great  king.'* 
These  were  the  casual  saUies  of  his  pride;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich 
and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate,  intro- 
duced tiie  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of  the 
Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper  and 
cinnamon  of  India;**    the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was 
raised  from  foursoore  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  after  each  hostile  interruption,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made 
the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.    In  the  langruage  of  a 
Barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to 
complain. of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks;'*  yet  he  was  not 
inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  refinement  of  dis- 
simulation and  perfidy.    As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards,  ' 
the  chagan  asserted  his  daim  to  the  important  city  of  Sirmium, 


•*  Theophylact,  L  i  c.  6,  6. 

'*  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aro- 
matics.     He  solicited,  as  a  gif^  *lvitK&s  KapvKta^,  and  received  irmpc 

ral  ^vAAoy  *l»ioiVf  icaatav  rt  Kot  r6v  \sy6iu»ov  Koarop.     Theophylact,  I.  VU. 

?.  18.  The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  conaomed  more  spiced  in 
their  meat  and  dnnk  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modem 
palate.    Vie  Priv^e  des  Francois,  torn,  il^  162, 168. 

**  Thecphvlact^  I  vL  c.  6,  i  vile.  15.    The  Greek  historian  coofc 
Um  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach 
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tbo  ancient  bulwark  of  tbe  lUjrian  provinces.*^  The  plains 
of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar  horse; 
and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercpiian  wood,  to 
descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  mate- 
rials of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum, 
which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have 
stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled 
their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath  that  his  views  were  not 
hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol 
of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  *^  If  I  violate  my  oath," 
pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  ^  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my 
^^tion,  perish  by  the  sword  1  May  the  heavens,  and  Are,  the 
deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads  I  ^  May  the  forests 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning, 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his 
angry  waters  T'  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly 
inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
Christians,  what  guilt  or  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous  to  in- 
cur. The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which 
the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  ^^I  swear,"  said 
he,  ^  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  I 
have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my 
heart"  As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated 
the  labor  of  the  bridge,  and  despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim 
what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal.  ^  Inform  the  emperor," 
said  the  perfidious  Baian,  ^*  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every 
side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  a^d  theit 
effectSf'and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve 
or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sir- 
mium was  prolonged  above  three  years:  the  walls  were  still 
untouched;  but  famine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls,  till  a 
merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and 
hungry  inhabitants.     Singidunum,   at  the  distance  of  fifty 


"  Menander  (in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  126 — 182, 1*74, 175)  descnibes  th« 
petjuiy  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  hip 
aoocunt  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  L  L  c.  8 


*  Compare  tfarcitglioat  Schlczer    Nordlnhe  Gesohicfate,  p.  3ft— 3lt 
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miles,  experienced  a  more  cruel  fate:  th)  buildings  were 
razed,  and  the  vanquished  people  was  condemned  to  servitude 
and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  ^ible ; 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  attracted  a 
new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and 
Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or 
the  White  Oity^  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the 
<Jhristian  and  Turkish  arms.'"  From  Belgrade  to  the  wails  of 
Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles : 
that  line  was  marked  with  .flames  and  with  blood ;  the  horses 
of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  tho 
Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  more  savage  enemy,'*  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lom- 
bards, as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive, 
whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars 
the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines.'* :  But  in  the 
first  attempts  they  were  rudely  framed,  and  awkwardly  man- 
aged ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and  Beraea,  of 
Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers,  llie  war&re  of  Baian  was  that 
of  a  Tartar;  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and 
generous  sentiment:  he  spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary 
waters  had  restored  the.  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  Eomans  confessed,  that  their  starving  army 
was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire 
extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder ;  '^  and  his  new  subjects 
were  divided  and  transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the 

"  See  lyAnville,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  luscriptioiiB,  torn. 
zxviiL  p.  412  113.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade  ia  mentioned  vo 
the  xtn  century  by  Constantino  Porphyro^enitns :  the  Latin  appella- 
tion of  Alha  drceca  is  used  by  the  Franks  m  the  beginning  of  the  izth, 
(p.  414.) 

'*  Baron.  AnnaL  Ecdes.  A  B.  600,  Na  1.  Paul  Wamefrid  (L  ir. 
c.  88)  relates  their  irruption  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  89)  tho  captivity  of  his 
ancestors,  about  A  D.  682.  The  Solavi  traversed  the  Adriatic  cum 
multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
(c.  47.) 

'*  Even  the  helepolis,  or  movable  turret.  Theophylact,  L  iL 
16,  17. 

'^  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighborhood 
ef  a  western  sea,  fifteen  months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itmerant  harpers  from  that  re> 
vote  coontiy,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  natai 
nieopbylact,  L  vl  a  2. 
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eonqueror."  The  eastern  r^ons  of  Gennany,  which  had 
been  left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  re* 
pleniRfaed  with  Sclavonian  colonists ;  the  same  tribes  are  dis- 
coveied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic, 
and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  lilyrian  cities  of  Neyss 
and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In  the  dis- 
position both  of  his  troops  and  provinces  the  chagan  exposed 
the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded,"  to  the  first  assault ; 
and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  w^re  blunted  before  they  encoun- 
tered the  native  valor  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the 
defence  of  Europe :  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  ten 
years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to 
march  in  person  against  the  Barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared 
in  the  field  :  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand, 
that  the  name  of  emperor^  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  the 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  The  martial  ardor  of 
Maurice  was  opposed  by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the 
timid  superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  em- 
press Constantina;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on 
some  meaner  general  the  fati^es  and  perils  of  a  Sc3rthian 
campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor 
boldly  advanced*^ seven  miles  from  the  capital;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front ;  and  Maurice 
reviewed,  with  consdous  pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Anchialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  land ; 
he  solicited,  without  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  noc- 
turnal prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a 

'*  This  is  one  of  the  moat  probable  and  laminous  conjectures  of  the 
learned  ooont  de  Buat,  (Hist  des  Feuples  Barbores,  torn.  xL  p.  646 — 
668.)  The  Tsecfai  and  Serbl  are  found  together  near  Mount  Oaucasua, 
in  lUyrioum,  and  on  the  lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of 
the  Bohemians,  <&a,  afford  some  color  to  his  hypothesis. 

*'  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn,  il  p.  4S2. 
Baian  did  not  conceal  his  proud  insensibility.  'On  roioprais  (not 
roffovroiif,  according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  iica^fiaia  rj  TcoiiaU^, 
^   ei   Kal    ovfi^aiii    yt   v^ui     Bwara    ^Xwrai,  dAX*   ^oi    y<  ^  ylvcerOat 

*^  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact;  L  v.  &  1 6 
L  vi  c.  1,  2,  3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of,  taste  or  genius*  we  might  sua 
pcct  tun  of  an  elegant  irony:  but  Theophylact  is  surely  harmless* 
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fiiTorite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  foi^ot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheathe  our  sword  in  the  defence 
of  our  country."  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  am- 
bassadors of  Persia,  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople, 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis* 
appointed  the  public  hope  by  his  absence  and  the  dioice  of 
his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might 
excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who  £bed  with 
equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiera. 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we 
may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the 
famous  Azimuntium,"  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest 
of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated 
to  succeeding  generations ;  and  they  obtained,  from  Uie  first 
or  the  second  Justin,  an  honorable  privilege,  that  their  valor 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate  this 
privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries 
of  his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  coward- 
ice of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injustice. 
The  military  fame  of  Conomentiolus'^is  the  object  of  satire 
or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even 
deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  quaUfication  of  personal  cour- 
age. His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret 
orders,  always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he 
marched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount 
Hsemus  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he 
explored,  with  fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obso- 
lete paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  native.    The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn,  in  a 

*'         JStts  oiavds  ipyros  Afe6vsoBai  xcpc  var^s,     Hiad,  zii.  24S. 
This  DoUe  vense,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  a  hero  with  the  reason  of  a 
sage,  may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and 
country. 

■•  Tlieophylact,  L  vii.  c  8.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had 
not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse 
A  note  in  Chapter  XXXI v.,  note  "'  of  this  History,  which  hastens  the 
decay  of  Asimus,  or  Azimuntium;  another  century  of  patriotism  and 
valor  is  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

"  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Commentiolus,  in  Theophylact^  1.  ii 
c  10—15, 1.  viL  c.  13, 14,  L  viii  c  2, 4. 
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real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ;  and  his 
health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensilnlity  the  approach  of 
the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and 
safety  of  tlie  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could  promote 
and  support  this  unworthy  ^ivorite  must  derive  no  glory  from 
the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague  Priscus.**  In  five  suc- 
cessive battles,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill 
and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  Barbarians 
were  made  prisoners :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons  of 
the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peace- 
ful district  of  the  Gepidee,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of 
the  Avars ;  and  bis  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan, 
tho  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient  and  bar- 
ren; and  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  apprehension  that 
Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  prepar 
ing  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walb  of  Constantinople. 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of 
Caesar  and  Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.^ 
The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper 
from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The  magazines 
were  plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms.  In  the  construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines, 
and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  ingenu- 
ity of  a  people  whom  they  had  so  often  vanquished  in  the  field. 
The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems 
of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the 
provinces  could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle 
those  weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate  those  ships, 
and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  bold  and  sucoessful 
practice.     The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been 

••  See  the  exploits  of  Priscus,  i  viiL  c.  28. 

■•  The  gener^  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars  may  ho  traced 
in  the  firs^  second,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  boolra  of  the  history  of 
the  emperor  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter ;  but  his  want  of 
judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles,  and  concise  in  the  most  inter- 
esting facts. 

^  Maurice  himself  composed  xii,  books  on  tho  military  art,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  ^TJpsal,  1664)  br  John 
Bcibeffer,  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Aman,  (Fabricius,  luibUDi 
Gr»ca,  L  iv.  c.  8,  tom.  iii.  p.  278,)  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  ot 
work  in  its  proper  place. 
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formed  ^rithout  a  master,  and  expired  Tnthout  a  disdple 
Neither  honor,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition,  could 
^mate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp 
alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  com- 
mand ;  it  was  only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  dis- 
obeyed and  insulted :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the 
licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent,  their 
victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  maintenance  ex- 
hausted the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to 
defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of 
this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash 
attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt 
from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim. 
The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious 
leader;  they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and 
sophists;  and,  when  they  received  an  edict  which  deducted 
from  their  pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  clothing,  they  exe- 
crated the  avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  tibe  dangers 
and  £sitigues  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious 
seditions  ;^^  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued  with 
reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling  gen- 
erals ;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the 
yoke  of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous 
model  of  voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always 
distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  But 
Uie  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  ac- 
cept any  act  of  valor,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abol- 
ished as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops, 
instead  of  punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and  rewards.  But 
the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant 
gifta  of  the  emperor :  their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  weakness  and  their  own  strength;  and  their 

^  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  ir  Theophylaet^  I  iii 
c:  1—4, 1  vL  c  7,  8, 10,  L  vii  c.  1  L  viii.  c.  6,  <&& 
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mutual  hatred  ^ras  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  fiogivenen 
or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times 
adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  labored  to  reform ;  the  misconduct 
and  &Yor  of  Commentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent 
design;  and  every  age  must  condenm  the  inhumanity  o. 
avarice*'  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  might  have  {»ievented  the  massacre  of 
twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the 
ust  fervor  of  indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  that  they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the 
province^  and  establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile 
country  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was 
full:  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  expelled 
or  slaughtered  his  fiaithful  adherents,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  by  hasty  marches  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of 
legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century 
were  again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise, that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rashness. 
They  hesitated  to  invest  their  &vorite  with  the  vacant  purple ; 
and,  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  diey 
held  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his  son  Theodosius,  and 
with  Germanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 
emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  learned,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in 
sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas !"  cried  the 
desponding  prince,  ^'if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a 
murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  £Euthful,  the  mur- 
derer might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walk ;  and  the 
rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  recon* 
ciled  by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice 
disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  hearty 
condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  factions,  and  fiat- 

■  I  ■     ■■      I  ■  ■     ■   »■■  ■       I      ll^.l       ■  ■■■■■■—        l^a Ill  ■■■^■ifc.^Ml  Ml.l       I     WMM        «>■■  I  ■■■!     ■  ■^^^^  ■■■■■» 

**  Theophylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy 
ind  avarice  of  Maurice.  These  charges,  so  unfavorable  to  the  memory 
of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  hy  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  (p.  379,  280 ;)  from  whence  Zonaras  (torn,  ii  L  xiv.  p.  77, 
78)  has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  899)  has  followed  anothsff 
•iimputation  of  the  ransom. 
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ioiod  iheir  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective  tribuses 
a  list  of  nine  hundred  bltus  and  fifteen  hundred  greens^  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne 
Their  treacherous  or  languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness 
and  hastened  his  £dl:  the  green  faction  were  the  secret  ac- 
complices of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended  lenity 
and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had  long  since 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  as  he  walked  barefoot  in 
a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and 
his  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in 
the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the 
streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against  him  the  wrath 
and  the  sentence  of  God ;  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented 
his  countenance  and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  imprecations  of  the  multitude.^'  The  emperor 
suspected  the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and 
citizens :  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to  strike ; 
the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards, 
and  the  lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine 
of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the 
Asiatic  shore ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him 
to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus,*^  near  Chalcedon, 
from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to 
implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
For  himself,  he  refused  to  fly:  his  body  was  tortured  with 
sciatic  pains,^'  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  susperstition ;  he 

^'  In  their  damors  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
branded  him  with  the  name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist;  a  heresy 
(says  Theophylact^  L  viiL  C.  9)  iitrk  nvos  fuopSs  ei>\a0dai  ^ifini  re  icai 
KaTaytXavros.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  reproach— or  had  the 
emperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient 
Gnostics! 

**  The  church  of  St  Autonomtis  (whom  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
know)  was  150  stadia  from  Constantinople,  (Theophvlact,  L  viil  c.  9.) 
The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  his  dliifdren  were  mur- 
dered, is  described  by  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  h  iil  c.  zi.)  as  one 
of  the  two  harbors  of  Chalcedon. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  tlie 
v6<rot  dperjTtSss;  and  Theophylact  insinuates,  (L  viiL  c.  9,)  that  if  it 
were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he  could  assign  the  medical 
eaose.    Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  more  impertinent 
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patientlj  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and  addressed  ii 
fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  the  punish 
ment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  'Jhis  world  rather  than 
in  a  future  life.  After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two 
factions  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  favorite 
of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists, 
and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds  who 
rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the 
city,  to  adore  the  ms^esty  of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A 
modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of 
Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  obstinate  and 
equally  sincere ;  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  summons ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox 
belief,  he  consecrated  the  successful  nsurper  in  the  church  of 
St  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  th< 
troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative ;  and  the  new  sov< 
ereign,  after  visiting  tiie  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the 
games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency 
between  the  two  fsustions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  greens.  *^  Remember  Uiat  Maurice  is  stil) 
alive,'^  resounded  from  the  opposite  side;  and  the  indis- 
creet clamor  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimulated  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  The  ministers  of  death  were  de- 
spatched to  Chalcedon :  they  drs^ged  the  emperor  from  his 
sanctuary ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively 
murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent  At 
each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength 
to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation:  *'Thou  art  just,  O  Lord! 
and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."  And  such,  in  the  last 
moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that 
he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse 
who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.*' 
The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the 
emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 

than  his  inquiry  (1.  vil  c.  16, 1*7)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject 

**  From  this  generous  attempt,  ComeiUe  has  deduced  the  intricate 
web  of  his  tragedy  of  ITeracHus,  which  requires  more  than  one  repro- 
Bentation  to  be  clearly  understood,  (Corneille  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p 
800;)  and  which,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have 
pnirJed  the  author  himself,  (Anecdotes  Dramatiques,  torn.  I  p.  422.) 
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sixty -third  of  his  age.  The  bodies  of  the  &ther  and  his  fire 
sons  were  cast  into  the  sea;  their  heads  were  exposed  at 
Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  that 
Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable 
remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice 
were  kindly  interred.  His  £ate  alone  was  reioembered ;  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of 
Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears  of 
the  audience.^^ 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion 
would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  who 
was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinoes  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  vrife  Leontia  were 
exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a 
subject  and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  established  government ;  but  the  joyful  applause 
with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied, 
with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint  The  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firm- 
ness the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  he 
b  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the 
fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  Imperial 
throne ;  to  pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against 
all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy, 
that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may  be  transferred 
from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom.^*  I  have  already 
traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opin- 
ion, both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear 

*^  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophy- 
lact Simocatta,  (1.  viii.  c  '7—12,)  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (j).  879,  880,) 
Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  238 — 244,)  Zonaras,  (torn,  il  1.  xiv.  p. 
77 — 80,)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  899 — 404.) 

**  Gixgor.  L  zi  epigt  88,  indict  vL  Benignitatem  vestrs  pietatia 
ad  Imperiale  fastigium  peryenisse  gaudemus.  LsBtenttir  cceh  et  ez- 
nltet  terra,  et  de  vestris  benignis  actibus  unlversse  reipublica  popiilus 
nunc  usque  vehementer  afflictus  hilarescat,  (fee.  This  base  flattery,  the 
topic  of  Protestant  invective,  is  justly  censored  by  the  ])hilosophei 
Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Gregoire  I.  Kot.  !Eu  torn,  ii  p.  697 
698.)  Cardinal  Baronius  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  isHkm 
amperor. 
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leBB  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  aoqniation  of  power. 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated  the  ]x>rtrait 
of  a  monster:**  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the 
closeness  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless 
chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discolored  by  a  formidable 
scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of  lust  and 
drunkenness;  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious 
to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himselfl  Without  assuming 
the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  sddier ; 
and  the  reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious 
peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  EUs  savage  temper  was 
inflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  and  exasperated  by 
resistance  or  reproadi.  The  flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Per- 
sian court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit^  or  a  deceit- 
ful message :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of 
the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and 
the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed 
the  repose  of  the  usurper :  a  whisper  was  circulated  through 
the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive :  the  people 
expected  their. avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the 
vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family,** 
the  mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these 
unhappy  females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina,  still  mind- 
ful of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspked  to  fif«e- 
dom  and  revenge.  ^  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Si.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her 
associate  Germanus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion. Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice! 
but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety  : 
a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of 
Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assasdn.    The 

*9  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed;  but  even  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  would  suffer  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature 
(Cedrenus,  p.  404)  to  escape  the  flames. 

**  The  fiEunily  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducaoge,  (Famili»  By 
zantiniB,  p  106, 10*J,  108 ;)  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned 
emperor,  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he 
is  fuwa^rs  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Qregory.  With 
the  Christum  daughters,  Anastasia  and  Theocteste,  I  am  surprieed  ta 
find  the  Pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy,  disiolvted 
the  engagements,  and  rekindled  the  fary,  of  Fhocas.  A  ma< 
tron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the 
vilest  male&ctor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and 
associates ;  and  ihe  empress  Gonstantina,  with  her  three  inno- 
cent daughters,  was  beheaded  at  Ohalcedon,  on  the  samo 
ground  which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 'her  husband 
and  five  sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  vie- 
tiras.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms 
of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  imbittered  by  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty :  their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were 
torn  from  the  root,  the  hands  and  feet  were  amputated ;  some 
expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames ;  others  again  were 
transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy 
which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred 
asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was 
polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the 
companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most  sensible,  that  neither  his 
favor,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the 
worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  ishe  first  age  of 
the  empire.** 

.  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  patrician  Gnspus,**  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride 
and  brid^room  were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the 
side  of  the  emperor.  The  Either  must  desire  that  his  pos- 
terity should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch 
was  offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  associatbn :  the 
tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error 
of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death:  their 
lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Orispus 
might  reasonably  doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  for- 
get and  pardon  his  involuntary  competition.      The  green 


**  Some  of  the  ernelties  of  Fhocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  L 
fill  c.  13,  14, 15.  George  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heradnis,  st^oa 
bim  (BelL  Avaricam,  p.  46,  Rome,  1777)  rift  rvpa^vtSos  h  iwKddtKrof 
Kal  0io<p$6pos  ip&KbiK  The  latter  epithet  is  jost-obut  the  ooirapter  of 
life  was  easily  yanquiahed. 

*'  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such 
hesitation  between  the  names  of  Pritcu*  and  OritpMy  (Ducange,  Fank 
Bvxant  p.  111>)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son^n^w 
vlYhxicaA  with  the  hero  fiye  times  yictiNrious  over  the  Avars. 
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fiwtioii  was  alienftted  by  the  bgratitudi  of  Phocas  and  tfa« 
loss  of  their  privileges;  every  province  of  the  empire  was 
ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heradina,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted 
above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the 
centurion  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By 
the  secret  emissaries  of  Orispus  and  the  senate,  the  inde* 
pendent  exarch  was  soHdted  to  save  and  to  govern  his  coun- 
try ;  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and  he  resigned  the 
dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Herachus,  and  to  Nicetas,  the 
son  of  Gregory,  his  friend  and  lieutenant  The  powers  of 
Mrica  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths;  they 
agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  the 
reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  &int  rumor  of  their 
undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Herachus  were  secured  as  the 
hostages  of  his  ^th:  but  the  treacherous  heart  of  Crispus 
extenuated  the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  w^re  neg- 
lected or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  Afri- 
ean  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was 
joined  at  Abidlis  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  ^r 
revenge ;  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty  masts  were 
adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion,*'  steered  their 
triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis ;  and  Phocas  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  his  approaching  and  inevi- 
table fate.  The  green  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the 
landing  of  the  Africans :  but  the  people,  and  even  the  guards, 
were  determined  by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus ;  and 
the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  pur- 
ple, clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was 
transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Herac- 
lius, who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable 
reign,  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?"  were  the  last  words  of 
the  despair  of  Phocas.    After  suffering  each  variety  of  insult 

**  Aooordiog  to  Theophanes,  Kipuna  and  tMva^  Oionfrropos.  Ce- 
irenus  adds  an  dYttporro(rirov  tiKova  roH  KvpioVf  which  Heraclius  bore  aa 
t  banner  in  the  nrst  Persian  ezpeditioa  See  George  Pisid.  Acroas 
L  140.  The  maDu£acture  seems  to  have  flourished ;  but  Foggini,  th« 
Bonuui  editor,  (p.  26»)  is  at  a  loss  to  detemune  whether  this  pictwt 
was  an  origins^  or  a  copy. 
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and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  bis  body,  the  mangled 
trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper,  and  the  seditious 
banner  of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend  the  throne 
which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after  some 
graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His  coro- 
nation was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eudoxia;  and 
their  posterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign 
over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage  of  Herachus  had 
been  easy  and  prosperous ;  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
not  accomplished  before  ihe  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and 
his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services  were 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army. 
His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the 
ingratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the 
weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  fiftther  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.** 

Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the 
crimes  of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most 
formidable  of  her  enemies.  According  to  the  friendly  and 
equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  courts,  he  an- 
nounced his  exaltation  to  the  throne ;  and  his  ambassador 
Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and 
his  sons,  was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  the  tragic  scene."  However  it  might  be  varnished  by 
fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the 
assassin,  imprisoned    the    pretended  envoy,  disclaimed   the 


^  See  Ihe  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  HeracKus,  in 
Chroa  PaschaL  p.  880 — 888.  Theophanes,  p.  242 — 250.  Kicephorus, 
p.  8 — 1.    CedrenoB,  p.  404 — 407.    Zonaras,  torn,  il  i  xiv.  p.  80—82. 

**  Ilieophybiet)  1  viii  c.  15.  The  life  of  Maurice  was  composed 
about  the  year  623  (L  viil  c.  18)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  ez-pr«- 
fecty  a  native  of  Egypt  Photius,  who  gives  an  ample  extract  of  the 
work,  (cod  Ixv.  p.  81 — 100,)  gently  reproves  the  affectation  and  alle- 
gory of  tiie  style.  His  preface  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and 
History;  they  seat  themselves  i!ni^.er  a  plane-tree,  and  tba  latter 
touches  her  lyre. 

VOL.  IV. — U 
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usurper,  and  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  his  &ther  and 
bene^tor.  The  sentiments  of  grief  and  lesentOLent^  ^hich 
humanity  would  feel,  and  honor  would  dictate,  promoted  on 
this  occasion  the  interest  of  the  Persian:  king;  and  his  interest 
was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  nationiil  and  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adula- 
tion, which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed 
to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the 
Greeks;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude 
either  peace  or  alliance;  whose  .superstition  was  devoid  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  who  mustj  be  ancapable  of  any  virtue, 
since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the 
impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.**  For  the  crime  of  an 
ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chas- 
tised with  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  same'  calamities,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the 
heads  of  the  Persians.*^  The  general  who  had  restored  Chos- 
roes  to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East;  and  the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the 
Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants. 
It  is  not  improbablcr  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should 
encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the 
provinces  of  Aaia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword 
which  they  dreaded  the  meet  would  remain  in  its  scab- 
bard, or  be  drawn  in  their  favon  The  hero  could  not  depend 
on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
Uttle  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  a  hero.  Narses  war 
removed  from  his  military  command ;  he  reared  an  inde- 
pendent standard  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria:  he  was  betrayed  by 
fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of 

-     ^        .  ___ ,_!^^_^„_ _^. ■  -  a 

**  Cfaristianifl  nee  pactum  esae,  nee  fidem  nee  foBdus  .....  quod  si 
nlla  illis  fides  fuisset,  regem  suum  Don  oecidissent  Eutych.  Annales 
torn.  ii.  p.  211,  vers.  Poeock. 

"  We  most  DOW,  for  some  age«»  take  our  leave  pf  contemporary 
historians,  and  descend,  if  it  be  a  desoent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhet 
orio  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  and  abridgments.  Those  of 
Theophanes  (Chronograpii.  p^  244^—279)  and  Kice{>horus  (p.  8 — 16) 
supply  a  regular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war ;  and  fin 
any  additional  facts  I  quote  my  special  aatliorities.  Theopfaaaes,  s 
courtier  who  became  a  monk,,  was  bom  A.  D.  748;  Nioephoms. 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  P.  829,  was  somewhat 
younger :  they  both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  iDoages  Hankios,  d» 
Bcriptoribus  Byzantinis,  p.  200—246. 
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Constantinople.  Deprived  of.  die  only  chief  whom  they  could 
fear  or  esteeni,  tlie  bands  which  he  had  led  to  victor j  were 
twice  broken  'by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbanans ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on. the  field  of  battle  by  the 
sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  sedi- 
tious mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  aocomplices  of  the  death 
of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of 
Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  successively  besieged, 
reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch :  he  passed 
the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hien^olis,  Ghalcis, 
and  Berfhsea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antiooh  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success 
discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas, 
and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosioes  provided  a 
deoeot  apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor, 
who  attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice*'  and  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  monarchy.  . 

The  first  intelligence  firom  the  East  which  Heraclius  re- 
ceived,** was  that  <^  the  loss  of  Antibch;  but  the  aged 
metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes,  and  pillaged 
by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but;  a  small  and  langmd  stream 
of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful, 
and  more  fortunate,  in  the  sack  of  Csesarea,  the  capital  of 
Gappado<Ma;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
the  frontier ,  the  boundary  of  aiid^it  war,  they  found  a  less 
obstinate  resistance  and  a  moce  plentiful  harvest  The  pleas« 
ant  vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a 
royal  city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  his- 
torian.of  the  Bomaa  empire :  but  Chosroea  reposed  his  troops 
in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  aeoended  the  hills  of 
fc«»-i»— ^^-^»— ■>«-     «■  ■  <  1     »   « "■ '   ■         1 1 1  I  ■  »   « ■  I 

**  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived:  but 
Theophanes  (p.  244)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood ;  and 
Eutychius  bebeves  (AnnaL  tom..il  pu  212)  that  the  son  of  Maurice, 
who  was  saved  from  the  asaaosins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  Mount 
Sinai, 

**  Eutychius  datos  aU  the  losses  of  the  emphre  under  the  reign  of. 
Fhocas;  an  error  which  saves  the  honoE  of  Heraclius,  whom  ha 
brings  not  fromk  Carthage,  but  Sfdonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  te^e- 
iiiAefi  for  &e  relief  of  Q<»uitantinople^  (AnnaL  torn,  iif  p.  228, .  224) 
The  Other  Obristians  of  the  ikurt,  Bw:hebr0ms»  (apud  Asseman,  !E^lio« 
ihea  Oriental  torn,  iil  p.  412, 418,)  Elmadn,  (Hist.  SadMsen.  p.  18-«» 
16,)  Abulpharagiufl,  (Dynast  p.  98,  99,)  are  more  sincere  and  accnrateb 
The  years  of  the  Persian  war  are  disppsed  in  the  ohronology  of  Pagi, 
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libanos,  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  PhoemciaQ  coast  The 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,**  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nu- 
shirvan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  fifrand- 
son ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Chiistianity  was 
vehemently  urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and 
he  could  enlist  for  this  holy  war&re  with  an  army  of  six-and- 
twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compen- 
sate, in  some  d^ree,  for  the  want  of  valor  and  discipline.* 
After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  £it€ 
of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itsdf  was  taken  by  assault  The  sep- 
ulchre of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churdies  of  Helena  and 
Constantine,  were  ccmsumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by  the 
flames;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were 
rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day;  the  Patriarch  Za(£ariah,  and 
the  trtie  cross,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre 
of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The 
fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the 
charity  of  John  the  Archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a 
crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  cUmsffwer  :*^  and  the  rev- 
enues of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor 
of  every  country  and  every  denomination.  But  Egypt  itself 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  sub- 
dued by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that 
impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Per- 
sians :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  tiie  innnmeiable  channels 
of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  kmg  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of  JSthiopia.  Alex- 
andria might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the 


'*  Od  the  conquest  of  Jenwaleni,  an  event  so  interestiog  to  the 
drardi,  see  the  Aimak  of  Eatyehios,  (tem.  il  p^  212—^28,)  and  the 
lamentatioDs  of  the  monk  Antiochug,  (apnd  Baronium,  AnnaL  Eodca 
A  D.  614,  No.  IS— *26,)  whose  one  bniidred  and  twenty-nine  honilies 
are  still  e/xttast,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  to  be  extent 

*^  The  life  of  this  worthy  soiot  is  eomposed  by  Leontm,  a  eontem* 
porary  bidiop ;  and  I  And  in  Baronias  (Anna!,  ficeles.  A.  D.  610,  Net 
10,  isL)  and  Fleury  (torn,  viii  p.  285^-242)  suffident  extracts  of  this 
ediffii^  work.) 

*  See  Hist' of  Jews,  toL  iii.  p.  240.*^ 
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arehbishop  and  the  praefect  embarked  for  Cyprus ;  and  Ohos- 
roes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  pre- 
served a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  Hi? 
western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,** 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tripoli ;  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  iu  triumph  through 
the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  In  the  same  campaign,  an- 
other  army  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian 
Ikxsphorus ;  Chalcedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege;  and  a 
Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of 
Ancyra,  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the 
last  conquests  of  the  great  king;  and  if  Chosroes  had  pos- 
sessed any  maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would 
have  spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of 
Europe. 

From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  .Yaphra- 
tes,  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suadenly 
extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Roman  government,  supported  with 
reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  repub- 
lic was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writ- 
ings, of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Herac- 
lius  had  been  educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and 
law.  But  it  has  always  been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Orien- 
tal princes  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnip- 
otence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name 
and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigor  of  their  absolute  commands.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  East  were  scandalized  by  the  worship  of  fire, 
and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  the  M£^ 
were  not  less  intolerant  than  the  bishops ;  and  the  martyrdom 
of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,**  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and 

**  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the 
arms  of  Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the 
Dear  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words  KaXx^^ovo  and  Kapxn^"*"^*  in 
the  text  of  Theophanes,  <fec.,  which  have  been  sometimes  confounded 
ty  transcribers,  and  sometimes  by  critics. 

**  The  genuine  acts  of  St  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  tho 
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general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justinian,  llie 
adversanes  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the 
state ;  the  alliaooe  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  fiivor 
to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fean  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con- 
queror governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptic ;  and, 
as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  lic^tious  rapine 
despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East;  and  trans- 
ported to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  pre- 
cious marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities. 
In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,*^  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Choeroes  himself  to  separate 
his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his 
personal  merit  in  the  general  blaae  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  enjoyed  wit£  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
frequently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of 
the  palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was 
deterred  by  superstition  or  resentment  fix>m  approaching  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon :  and  his  favorite  residence  of  Artemita, 
or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  capital**  The  adjacent  pastures  w^re 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park  was  re- 
plenished with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and' 
wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  some- 
times turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the 
use  or  splendor  of  the  great  king:  his  tents  and  baggage 
were  carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels 
and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size ;  *'  and  the  royal  stables 

viith  general  council,,  from  whence  Baronius  (Anna!  Eccle&  A.  D. 
614,  626,  62*7)  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol  i.  p.  242^248)  have 
taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  tr. 
the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the 
worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Gsesarea  in  Fal- 
estiue. 

*^  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  ^9.    Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracea  p.  14. 

*^  D'Anville,  M^m.  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xzzit.  p. 
668—571. 

••  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two 
humps ;  the  dromedaiy  has  only  one ;  tlie  size  of  the  proper  camel  is 
larger ;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turkistan  or  Bactnana ;  the  drom- 
edarv  is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.    Bu£fon,  Hist  NatuicUe^ 
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were  filled  witl.  tax  thoiuaiid  mules  and  horses,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Band  are  renowned  for  their  speed 
or  beonty.^  Six  thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before 
the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  per- 
formed by  twdve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of  three 
thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine 
might  eoost^  her  master  for  the  age  or  the  indifference  of 
Bira.  The  various  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silks,  and 
aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults ; 
and  the  chamber  JBadaverd  denoted  the  acddental  gift  of  the 
winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heradius  into  one  of 
the  Syrian  harbora  of  bis  rival.  The  vice  of  flatteiy,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty 
thousand  rich  hangings  that-  adorned  the  walls ;  the  forty 
thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble,  and 
plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thousand 
globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.*'  While 
the  Fenian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and 
power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle 
of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore  the  epistle.  ''  It 
is  thus,''  exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  ^  that  God  will  tear 
the  kiii^rdom,  and  reject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes."'*! 

torn.  zi.  p.  211,  <fec.    Aristot.  HIat.  Animal,  torn.  i.  L  il  c.  1,  torn,  ii  p. 
186. 

*^  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  268.     D'Herbelot,  Biblioifa^ue 
Orientale,  p.  997.    The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the 
iplendor,  of  Dastagerd ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  wit 
oess  of  ibe  eye,  the  latter  from  the  va^e  report  of  the  ear. 

'*  The  historians  of  Mahomet^  Abufieda  (m  Vit  Mohammed,  p.  92. 
98)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  il  p.  247,)  date  this  embassy 
in  the  viith  year  of  the  Hegira,  -which  commences  A.  D.  628,  May  11. 
Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  month  of 
February  of  the  same  year,  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  779.)  The  count 
de  Boulainyilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  827,  328)  places  this  embassy 
about  A.  D.  616,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomet 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 


*  The  rains  of  these  scenes  of  Khoosroo's  magniiioence  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  IL  K.  Porter.  At  the  rains  of  Tokht  i  Bostan,  he  saw  a  gorgeous 
pictore  of  a  hunt,  singoiarly  illustrative  of  this  passage.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
e04.  Kisra  Sfairene,  which  he  afterwards  examined,  appears  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Dastagerd.    VoL  ii.  p.  173 — 175. — M. 

t  Khoosroo  Parveez  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  Biver 
wien  he  received  the  letter  of  Mahomed.    He  tore  the  letter  and  threw  ft 
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Placed  on  the  verge  of  tlie  two  great  empires  of  Uie  Eai^ 
Mahomet  observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mu- 
tual destruction ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Peisian  triumphs, 
he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years  should  elapse, 
victory  should  again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.** 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered, no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accom- 
plishment, since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Heroolius  announced 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  motives 
of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and  honorable,  he  must  have  ended 
the  quarrel  with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  em- 
braced, as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  gen- 
erously avenged  the  injuries  of  his  bendactor  Maurice.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  chanicter  of  the  Bar- 
barian ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heradins  to  beseech 
his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a 
tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  con- 
temptuous silence  or  insolent  menace.  Syria,  £<gypt,  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while 
Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and 
rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  massacred  their 
male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia ;  the'  women 
and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  vir- 
gins were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli, 
passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the  next 
evenmg,  Bomilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve 
Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled 

"  See  the  xxzth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  t?ie  Greeks.  Ova 
Jieneet  aod  learned  translator,  Sale,  (p.  880,  831,)  fairly  states  this 
^i^bkietarlb,  guesi^  wager,  of  Mkhomet ;  bat  Boulainvilliers,  (p.  829—* 
844v)  with  wicked  intentions,  labors  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy 
of  a  future  ievent,  which  must,  in  his  opinitjn,  embarrass  the  Christian 
polemies. 

into  the  Karasoo.  For  this  action,  the  moderate  author  of  the  Zeennt-ul- 
Taatikh  calls  him  a  wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  suhseqaent  misfortunes. 
These  ImpressionB  still  exist.  I  remarked  to  a  Persian,  when  encamped 
near  the  Karasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  hanks  were  very  high,  whidi  must  make 
it  difficult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation.  "  It  once  fertilized  thr)  whols 
country,"  said  the  zealous  Mahomedw,  "hut  its  channel  sunk  wit!)  horrar 
from  its  hanks,  when  that  madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Prop!  Wf  let 
ler  into  its  stream ;  which  has  ever  siiu^  heen  aocunied  and  usdes*  '*  M»' 
Mlm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  126  — M. 
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in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  observed  with  a 
crael  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompense  of  hei 
lewdness  and  perfidy."  By  these  implacable  enemies,  Ue- 
radius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieg'ed:  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 
Aflber  the  loss  of  l^ypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine 
and  jiestilence ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance,  and 
hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and 
government  to  the  more  secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His 
ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace; 
but  his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the 
powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  led  Herac- 
lius  to  the  altar  of  St  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath, 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God  had 
intnisted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in'  the 
nlains  of  Thrace;  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs, 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of 
Heraclea.  Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  eques- 
trian games ;  the  senate  and  people,  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace ;  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with 
envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sud- 
den the  hippodrome  was  enconipassed  by  the  Scythian  cav- 
alry, who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march :  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault,  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm, 
was  saved  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
So  rapid  was'  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the 
golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds :  '^  but 
Uie  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they 
transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred  and- seventy 
thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperoi 
held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  honorable  foe,  who,  be- 
fore Heraclius  descended  from  his  galley,  sainted  with  rever- 
ence and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.     The  friendly  ofier 


"**  Paul  Wamefrid,  de  Gestis  Laogobardorum,  L  iv.  c.  88,  42.    lAn 
ratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  y.  p.  805,  <&c. 

'  **  The  Paschal  Ohronide,  which  sometimes  introdaces  fragments  of 
biatory  into  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account 
of  ilie  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  880,  890.  The  ntmiber  of  captives  is 
added  by  Nicephonis. 
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of  Sain,  iie  Persum  general,  to  conduct  an  oinbaaay  to  tiie 
presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with  the  warmeet 
gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was  humbly 
presented  by  the  PriBtoriaQ  prsefect^  the  praefect  of  the  dty, 
and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastioB  of  the  patriarchal  chuidL" 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  inten- 
tbns  of  his  master.  ^  It  was  not  an  embassy,"  said  the  ty- 
rant of  Asia,  '4t  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in 
zhains,  that  he  should  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  Uirone. 
[  will  never  give  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Eome^  till  he  has 
abjured  his  cruci^  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  his  country;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment of  the  ambassadors  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
faith  of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six 
years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual 
tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a 
thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heradius  subscribed 
these  igpnominious  terms ;  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East, 
was  industriously  employed  in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and 
desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Heraclius 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first 
and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperw  appears  to  be  the 
slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and 
impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But  the  languid 
mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meridian  sun ;  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace  arose 
the  CsBsar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honor  of  Borne  and  Heradius 
was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six 
adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigi- 
lance. At  this  distance  we  can  pnly  conjecture,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ; 
that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of 

^  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  (p.  886 — 888,)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pat- 
ehal  Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alezaadria,  undst 
ihe  reign  of  Heraclius. 
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his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  h6 
contracted  an  incestnous  marriage ;  ^*  and  that  he  yielded  to 
the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who  urged,  as  a  funda- 
mental law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never  be  ex- 
posed in  the  field.^^  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last 
insolent  demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes 
of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  might  threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and 
must  be  favorable  to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period 
of  depression."  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the 
fiist  care  of  the  emperor;  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the 
usud  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated 
oy  his  power;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  dis- 
played in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches, 
under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  public  distress;  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of 
sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  season- 
able  revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.^'     Of  the  soldiers  who 

^*  Kicephoros,  (p.  10, 11,)  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names 
of  iOcff/toy,  and  iBimroVf  is  hap]^  to  observe,  that  of  two  scxis,  its  in- 
cestuous  Iruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck, 
the  younger  with  the  loss  of  heaxing. 

^*  George  of  Piaidia,  (Acroaa  L  112 — 126,  p.  6,)  who  states  the 
opinions,  acquits  the  pusiUanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views. 
Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of 

«al  rots  ir^^w  iirc;^a)pttf^cty  ivvdiuaiv, 

**  Et  rkg  iff*  tucpov  i^pitivas  gii^hs 

'Kar^aXjiivag  Xlyovtrcv  v&k  direiKSraSf 

Kc((r0a)  rd  \otiedv  Iv  KaroTs  ri  UipaiSos,  , 

^AvTurrpSipoii  di,  <&c.    George  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  <&&  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude; 
and  I  remember  some  story  of  Ehosrou  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

"**  Baromus  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation, 
of  barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold,  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  620,  Kow 
8,  <fec.)  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold     Nioephorus,  (p.  1 1,)  two  hundred  yean 
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Lad  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  have  sur 
vived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barbarians ;  ^'  the  loe^ 
even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  by 
the  new  levies  of  Heradius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary 
united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages 
of  the  East  and  West  He  would  have  been  content  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the 
chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  guardian,  of 
the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  persuasive  donative 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the 
festival  of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the 
simple  garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,'*  gave  the  signal  of 
his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  recom- 
mended his  children;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  ^scretion  of  the 
patriarch  and  senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the 
city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighboring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been 
rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the 
sight  of  Constantinople  might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance 
into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry 
to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on  the  lassi- 
tude and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  mas- 
ters of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  transports,  and  store-ships, 
was  assembled  in  the  harbor;  the  Barbarians  consented  to 
embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left 
hand ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  flrst  displayed  in  a  storm , 
and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and 
to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 


afterwards,  speaks  with  ill  humor  of  this  contribution,  which  th« 
church  of  CSonstantinople  might  still  feeL 

^''  Theophylact  Symocatta,  L  viiL  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not 
excite  our  surprise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-fiye  years. 

***  He  changed  Impwrple  for  blacky  buckskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in 
Hie  blood  of  the  Persians,  (Georg.  Pisid.  4cro^.  ill  118,  121,  129 
Sm  the  notQs  pf  Fcggipi,  p.  85.) 
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where  the  coast  suddenly  turns  to  the  south  ;  '*  and  his  dis* 
oemment  was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post** 
From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime  cities 
and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  his 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  pro- 
tected, and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  Heradius,  which  was 
pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander  had 
vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle  which  the  emperor 
occupied  was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the 
Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Sjnian  provinces ;  and  to  whatsoever 
point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attack,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to  prevent 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  c^  Issus,  the  Roman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated 
the  new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military 
virtue.  Unfolding  the  miraculous  imape  of  Christ,  he  urged 
them  to  revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  pro&ned  by 
the  worshippers  of  fire;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing 
appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and 
private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch 
were  persuaded  that  they,  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  the 
interest  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  Herachus  himself  with  thi 
skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the 
school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of 

""  George  of  Pisidia,  (Acroas.  ii  10,  p.  8)  has  fixed  this  important 
point  of  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  gates.  They  are  elegantly  described 
by  Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thouBand  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep,  high  rocks,  (irirpat  ii\i0aro%) 
and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  im- 
pregnaUe  to  the  land,  (xaptXBsTw  oivv  ^v  0ifi)  accessible  by  sea,  (Anab- 
asis, Lip.  SA,  86,  with  Hutchinson's  Qeographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.) 
The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus,  (Anab- 
asis, Lip.  88,  84,)  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  Compare  Itinerar. 
Wesseling,  p.  580,  681.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit 
Saladin.  p.  9.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  tom.  L  p. 
78,  '79. 

**  Heradius  mig^t  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero : 
**  Oastra  habuimus  ea  ipsa  ques  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum 
Alexander,  imperator  hand  paulo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego.*  Ad 
Atticnm,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  dtv  in  the  time  of  Xen» 
^lon,  was  ruined  by  ib,Q  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  ScanderooBy  oa 
M  etber  side  of  the  bay. 
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tbe  field*  Tho  cavaliy  and  infimtry  in  light  or  hexry  annor 
were  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  tmmpetB  were  fixed  in  the 
eentre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  inaich,  the  charge,  the  re- 
treat or  pimiiit ;  the  direct  or  oUiqne  order,  the  deep  or  ex- 
tended phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  comhat  the  operatMHis 
of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardships  the  emperor  imposed  on 
the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself;  their 
iibor,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured  hj  the  inflexiUe 
rales  of  discipline ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they 
were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  conMenoe  in  their  own  valor 
uid  the  wisdom  of  their  leader.  Cilida  was  soon  encompassed 
with  the  Persian  arms ;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circamvented  by  the 
evolutions  of  Heracfius,  who  insensiUy  gained  their  rear,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battla  By  a  ^Ise 
motion,  whidi  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them, 
against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted 
by  the  artful  disorder  of  hb  camp ;  but  when  they  advanced 
to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both 
armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians ;  the  Romans  suc- 
cessfully repeated  their  tactics  ik  a  field  of  battle,*^  and  the 
event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that  the  Persians  were 
not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
Strong  in  victory  and  fiime,  Heraclius  boldly  ascended  the 
heights  of  Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plains 
of  Oappadoda,  and  established  his  troops,  for  the  winter  season, 
in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Halys.** 
His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Constantinople 
with  an  imperfect  triumph ;  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was 
indispensably  required  to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  dajrs  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise 
has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  empire.*'     He  permitted  the  Persians 

*^  Foggini  (Annotai  p.  81)  suspects  that  the  Persiaos  were  deceived 
by  the  ^ayi  veirXiiy^lyi)  of  JBUiiD,  (Tactic  c  48,)  an  intricate  sporal 
motion  of  the  army.  He  observes  (p.  28>  that  the  military  descriptioDS 
of  George  of  Pisidia  are  traoscribea  in  tne  Tactics  of  the  emperor  Lea 

"  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Across,  ii  122,  A&,)  described 
in  three  aeroaaeiBy  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The 
poem  has  been  lately  (1*777)  published  at  Rome ;  but  such  vague  and 
oecUmatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  Pagi,  D'AnviUe,  dtx 

**  llieopbwes  (p.  25G)  carries  ]3er<u^u8  swiftly  (nard  rax^)  inta 
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to  oj^ross  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  Mriih  impn- 
nily  the  capital  of  the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  ez- 
ploied  his  perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea,"*,  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Peisia,'* 
and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of 
their  hleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  &ve  thousand 
soldiers,  Heradius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trehizond ; 
assembled  his  forces  whidi  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions; 
and,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encour^ 
aged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantino under  the  Mthful  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross. 
When  the  l^ons  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the 
Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives 
of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience  of  war  had  hardened 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effeminate  peeple ;  their  zeal  and 
bravery  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a  dedining  empire ; 
they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sas- 
san,  and  the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed  their  pious 
hatred  of  the  en^nies  of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as 
it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far 
as  the  Araxes:  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a 
bridge,"  and  Heradius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  ad- 
Armenia.  Nieephonis,  (p  11,)  though  he  oonfonnds  ^e  two  expe- 
ditions, defines  the  proyince  of  I^zica.  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn, 
il  p.  281)  has  given  the  6000  men,  with  the  more  ^bable  station  of 
Trebizond. 

^*  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five 
days ;  from  thence  to  Erzerom,  five ;  to  Erivan,  twelve ;  to  Taurus, 
ten;  in  all,  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  12 — 66,)  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of 
Asia.  Toumefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pacha,  spent  ten  or  t^^ve 
days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  ill 
lettre  xviii. ;)  and  Ohardin  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  249 — 264)  gives  the 
more  correct  distance  of  fifty-uree  parasaogs,  each  of  5000  paces, 
(whatpaces  9)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

^'  Tne  expedition  of  Heradius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
D*Anville,  (Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zzviiL  p. 
669 — 673.)  He  discovers  the  situation  of  Qandzaca,  Thebarma,  Da» 
tagerd,  <&&,  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ;  but  the  obscure  cam- 
paign of  624  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

®"  Et  pontem  indignatus  Araxes. — ^Virgil,  jEneid,  viii  728. 

The  River  Arazes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  meltmg  of 
tlie  snows,  irresistible :  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept 
away  by  the  current ;  and  its  indignation  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages  de  Qiardin,  tom.  i 
Ik  262. 
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Tanced  towards  the  city  of  Tanris  or  Gandzaca,'^  the  ancient 
and  modem  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  A  t  the 
head  of  forty  Uionsand  men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned 
from  some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  hat  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius, 
dedining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of  hatUe.  In- 
stead of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Tauris  nnder  the  reign  of  the  Sophjs,  the  dty  contained 
no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  ralue  of  the 
royal  treasures. was  enhanced  by  a  tradidon,  that  they  were 
the  spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus 
from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius 
were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  pru- 
dence, or  superstition,"*  determined  his  retreat  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian;  and  his 
tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Mogan,** 
the  favorite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In  the  course 
of  this  successful  inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  a  Christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extin- 
gruished  the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of  the  Magi; 
the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honors,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Or- 
mia,**  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some 
atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  puref 
spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  deliverance  of 


"  Ohardin,  torn,  i  p.  266—269.  With  the  Orientals,  (lyHerbelot, 
BibliotL  Orient  p.  884,)  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Tebris, 
to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  the  names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca, 
Gaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  660,000 
iohabitants  is  reduced  by  Ohardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular  es- 
timate. 

^  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  inlerpreted  the  first  casual 
passage  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.    Theophanes,  p.  268. 

••  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breaath^TOlearius,  p.  1028, 1024,) 
abounding  in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures,  (Hist  de  Nadir  Shah,  trans 
lated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.,  part  ii  p.  2,  3.)  See  the  en 
campments  of  Timur,  (Hist  par  Sherefeddin  Ali,  L  v.  c.  37,  L  vi.  c.  13,) 
and  the  coronation  of  Nadir  Shah,  (Hist  Persanne,  p.  3 — 18,  and  the 
English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  66.) 

••  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  ijake  Spauta,  are  proved  to  be  the 
same  dty  by  D'Anville,  (M6moires  de  TAcad^mie,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  664, 
665.)^  It  is  honored  as  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  tlie 
Persiaos,  (Schulterj,  Index  Geograph.  p.  48 ;)  and  their  tradition  ii 
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fifty  thoujBand  captives.  HeraoUus  was  rewarded  by  theL 
tears  and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  whiefa 
spread  the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of 
the  Persians  against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sov- 
ereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius 
is  almost  lost  to  our  ey€s,  md  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians."^ From  the  spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania, 
the  emperor  appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  Moun- 
tains, to  descend  into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Oasbin 
and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a  Roman 
conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the 
powers  of  Ghosroes  were  already  recalled  from  the  Nile  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a 
distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Gol- 
chian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard ;  and  the  fears  of 
the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than  concealed, 
by  their  desponding  silence.  ^'Be  not  terrified,"  said  the 
intrepid  Heradius,  "  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  one. Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Bar- 
barians. But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our 
brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our 
immortal  reward  will  be  Hberally  paid  l^  God  and  posterity.'' 
These  magn^imous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigor 
of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Per- 
sians, improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefe,  and,  by  a  well- 
concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful  actions, 
finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 

fortified  by  M.  Perron  d'Anquetil,  (M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  lascript  torn 
xxxl  p.  375,)  with  some  texts  fcom  his,  or  their,  Zendavesta.* 

"^  I  cannot  find,  and  (wliat  is  much  more,)  M.  D'Anville  does  not  at- 
tempt to  seek,  the  Salban^  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.,  men* 
tioDed  by  Theophanes,  (p.  260 — 262.)  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p 
281,  232,)  an  insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan ;  and  Oasbin  is  most 
probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four  days'  journey 
from  Tauris,  and  Gasbin  lialf  way  between,  them  (Voyages  de  Tavcr 
nier,  torn.  L  p.  68 — 82.)    

*  D'AnyiUe  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  560)  labored  to 
prove  the  identity  of  tlese  two  cities ;  but  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vol. 
xi.  p.  97,  not  with  perfect  success.  Oarmiah.  called  Ariema  in  the  ancient 
Pehlvi  books,  is  considered,  both  by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  and  by  the 
ICf^metans,  as  his  birthplace.  It  is  situated  in  the  soathem  part  of 
Aderbidjan. — "M 
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Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  i?inter  season, 
Sarbaraza  deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban :  he 
was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his 
troops,  and  performed  a  labonous  march  in  the  silence  of  the 
night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  defended  with  use- 
leas  valor  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans :  the 
satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  flower  of  their  martial  yovith,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
but  his  golden  armor  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and 
the  soldiers  of  HerachuB  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which 
they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Ourdistan, 
and  paued  witiiout  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Hgris. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Ro- 
man army  Italted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and  Heraelins 
informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess, whidi  they  bad  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Sams,** 
in  CiUda.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  broad ;  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  tur- 
rets ;  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers.  After 
a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Ro- 
mans prevailed  in  the  assault ;  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  c^  the  em- 
peror himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed ; 
Heradius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in  Cappadoda ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine  apj^uded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedi- 
tion.'^ 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarcha 
who  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate 

*^  At  ten  parasflsgs  from  Tarsus  the  anny  of  the  younger  C^rae 
possed  the  Sarus,*  three  plethra  in  breadth:  the  Pyramns^a  staoiiun 
in  breadth,  ran  five  parasangs  farther  to  the  east,  (Aenophoa,  Anabas. 
L  i.  p.  88,  84.) 

"  George  of  Pisidia  (Bea  Abaricum,  246—266,  p.  49)  celebratei 
with  truth  the  persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaigiiB  {rpits 
wtfiipSnovs)  against  the  Persians. 


*  Now  the  Sihan.— M. 
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•tfokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival  The  military^  force  of 
Persia  was  wasted  by  the  inarches  and  combats  of  twenty 
years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils 
<^  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  for- 
tresses of  Egypt  and  Svria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition 
of  Ohosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of 
subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  for- 
midaUe  bodies.*^  The  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illus 
trious  by  the  ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  spears,  was 
destined  to  march  against  Heraclius ;  the  second  was  stalioned 
to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his  brother  Theodo- 
rus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  ohagan,  with  whom  the 
Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition. 
Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through  the 
provinces  <^  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Ohalcedon,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane buildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty  thou- 
sand Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peas- 
ants, citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thousand**  of  his 
native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidae,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of 
the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  negotiations, 
but  the  whole  dty  was  invested  on  the  thirty-first  of  July, 
from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blachemae  and 
seven  towers;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the 
flaming  sign^  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly 
strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagan ;  but  their  depu- 
ties were  rejected  and  insulted ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians 
to  stand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.     "  You  see,"  said  the  haughty 

'^  Petayiua  (AnnotatioQes  ad  Nioepborum,  p.  d2»  68,  64)  diacrimi* 
nates  the  names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals  who  were  sue- 
cessively  sent  against  Heraclius. 

**  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(BoU.  Abar.  219.)  The  poet  (50—88)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old 
chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  that  his  son  and  suocessot 
was  bom  of  a  foreign  mother.  Tet  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  6T)  has  giveo 
tnotlwr  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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Barbarian,  '^ihe  proo6  of  my  perfect  union  with  the  great 
king;  and  his  lieutenant  is  readjto  send  into  my  camp  a 
select  band  of  three  thousand  warrion.  Presume  no  longer 
to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom  * 
your  wealth  and  tout  cstj  are  the  only  presents  worthy  of  my 
acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart, 
each  with  an  under-^arment  and  a  shirt;  and,  at  my  entreaty, 
my  friend  Sarbar  wUl  not  refuse  a  passage  through  his  lines. 
Four  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left 
Constantinople  to  its  fiite ;  nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the 
Avars  and  Fenians,  unless  you  could  soar  into  the  air  like 
birds,  unless  hke  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves.^** 
During  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the 
Avars,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack; 
they  advanced  to  sapor  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of 
the  impenetrably  tortoise ;  their  engines  discharged  a  perpet- 
ual volley  of  stones  and  darts;  fuid  twelve  lofty  towers  of 
wood  exalted  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
ramparts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Heradius,  who  had  detached  to  their  rehef  a  body 
<k  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers;  the  powers  of  fire  and  me- 
chanics were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks 
of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Per- 
sians the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed;  a  fleet  of  Sdavonian  canoes  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  harbor;  the  vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened 
to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  afler  burning  his 
engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat 
The  devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance 
to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely 
have  condemned  their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Peisian  envoys, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not 
protected  by  the  laws  of  nations.*' 


**  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  tho  present  of 
the  Sc]rthian  king  to  Darius,  (Herodot  L  ir.  c  181, 182.)  Substitnei 
une  lettre  a  ces  signes  (savs  Rousseau,  with  much  good  taste)  plus  elle 
sera  mena^ante  moins  elle  effr^era ;  ce  ne  sera  qu*une  fanfarrooade 
dont  Darius  n*eut  fait  que  rire,  (&mle,  torn,  ill  p.  146.)  Yet  I  mucb 
Question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed  at 
uiis  message  of  the  ciiagan. 

•T  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  892 — 397)  gires  a  minute  and  authen- 
ftie  narratiye  of  the  siege  and  deliveranoo  of  Constantinople.    Tbcopk* 
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After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heradius  prudently  retired 
lo  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  horn  whence  he  maintained  f 
defensive  war  against  the  fifHy  thousand  gold  spears 'of  Per- 
sia. His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of  Con- 
stantinople; his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his 
brother  Theodoras;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Ghosroes 
with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and 
honorable  aDiance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation, 
the  horde  of  Chozars*'  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains 
of  the  Volga  to  the  motmtains  of  Georgia ;  Heraclius  received 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his 
nobles  dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple 
of  the  Caesars.  Such  voluntary  homage  and  important  aid 
were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments;  and  the 
emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  em- 
brace and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the 
gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been  used  at  the 
Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich 
jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview, 
b^  produced  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  £udocia,**  condo- 


anes  (p.  264)  adds  some  circumstances ;  and  a  faint  light  may  bo 
obtained  froin  the  smoke  of  George  of  Ksidia,  who  has  composed  a 
poem  (de  Bello  Abarico,  p.  46^-64)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious 
event. 

*^  The  power  of  the  Ohozars  preyailed  in  the  yiith,  viiith,  and  izth 
centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  under  the 
name  of  Kosa,  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist  des 
Huns,  torn,  il  part  ii.  p.  607 — 609.* 

*'  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his 
first  wife  Eudoda,  was  bom  at  Constaiitinople  on  the  7th  of  July,  A.  D. 
611,  baptized  the  16th  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of 
St  Stepnen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.    At 


*  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  Khazars  in 
the  second  century,  1.  iL  c.  62.  M.  Bt.  Martin  snspects  them  to  be  the 
■tune  with  the  Hmmish  nation  of  the  Acatires  or  Agaszires.  They  are 
called  by  the  Greek  hislmrians  Eastern  Turks;  like  the  Madjara  and  other 
Hunnish  or  Pinnish  tribes,  they  had  probably  received  some  admixture 
from  the  genuine  Turkish  races.  Ibn.  Hankal  (Oriental  Geography)  says 
that  their  language  was  like  the  Bulgarian,  and  considers  them  a  people 
0f  Finnish  or  Hunnish  race.  Klaprotb,  TabL  Hist  p.  268->273.  Aoei 
Heonisat,  RedL  snr  lea  Langoes  Tartares,  torn,  i  p.  315,  ZU\,  8t  Mania 
yoL  XL  p.  115.— -M 
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Boeoded  to  flatter  tbe  Barbarian  with  the  pvomiae  of  a  fiui 
and  august  bride;  obtained  an  immediate  sueoor  of  htiy 
thouaaild  horse,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diveruon  of  tbe 
Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.^^*  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation;  in  the  camp  <^ 
Edessa,  Heraclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thoinand 
Bomans  and  strangers;  and  some  months  were  sueoessfallv 
employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  eitieft  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia,  whose  fe«tifi4»tions  had  been  imperfectly -r» 
stored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  oT 
Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  ^  Chosroes,  or  the  artifioe  of 
Heraclius,  soon  alienated  th^  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap 
from  the  service  of  his  king  and  ^untry.  A  meesenger  wa9 
intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan« 
or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without  delay, 
to  the  throne,  the  h^  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  general 
The  despatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself ;  and  a» 
soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously 
inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  aseunbled  a  mili- 
tary <x)uncil,  and  asked  the  cadarigan  whelther  be  was  prepared 
to  execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant.  Tbe  Persians  unani- 
mously declared,  that.  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a 
separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  if  some  considerations  of  honor  or  policy 
restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the 
emperor  was  assured  tha^  he  might  prosecute,  without  inter- 
ruption, his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspic- 
uous in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  ^ve  hundred  thousand 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental,  metaphor,  to  describe  the 
men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media 
and  Assyria  agttnst  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and 
the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them 
by  forced  marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received 

thia  time  she  was  aboat  fifteea  Eudoda  was  afterwards  sent  to  her 
Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  joomey,  and 
prevented  the  consummation,  (Dacange,  FamilisB  Byzantin.  p  113.) 

'*®  Elmcain  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13 — ^16)  gives  some  curious  and  prob- 
able facta -y  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  high — 300,000  Romans 
assembled  at  Edesaa-r^OO^OOO  Persians  killed.at  Nineveh.  The  afantfr 
ment  of  a  cipher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restcYO  his  sanity. 
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a  peiemptory  mandate  to  risk  the  &te  of  Persia  iii  a  deoittve 
battle.  Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been  erected :  ^** 
the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared ;  '®'  the  vaoant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  foi 
the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  But  these  (^rations  are 
neglected  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors 
of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not 
to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal  valor,  of  their 
fiivorite  hero.  On  this  memorable  day,  HeracUus,  on  his 
horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors :  his  lip 
was  pierced  with  a  spear;  the  steed  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh ;  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  victorious  through 
the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  three  valiant  chie&  were  successively  slain  by  the 
sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor :  among  these  was  Rhazates 
himself ;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scat- 
tered grief  and  despair  through  the  Muting  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  EUs  armor  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle 
and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heradius ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  &ithful  to  Christ  tuid  his  mother,  the  champion 
of  Rome  might  have  (^ered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the 
Jupitw  of  the  Capitol.^^'  In  the  batUe  df  Nineveh,  which 
was  fiercely  fought  fh>m  daybreak  to  the  eleventh  hour, 


^'^  Otesias  (apad  Didor.  SicuL  torn.  I  L  il  p.  115,  edit  Wesseling) 
assigUB  480  Biadia  (perhaps  only  82  miles)  fat  the  circumference  of 
Nineveh.  Jonas  taUos  of  three  days'  journey:  tlie  120,000  perBons 
described  by  the  prodbet  as  in^pable  of  disceminff.  their  right  hand 
from  their  left,  may  8^ord  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  t»pital,  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  <&a, 
tom.  Iii.  part  i  p.  92,  98,)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before  Christ 
The  western  Bubnrb  still  sabsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Mosul  in  the  firat  age  of  the  Aralnan  khalife. 

^°'  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  <&c.,  torn,  il  p^  286)  passed  over 
Nineveh  without  perceiving  it  He  mi^ok  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the 
old  rampart  of  bnck  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high, 
flanked  with  IMO  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet 

'®*  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (fla^  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecration) 
....  bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10)  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parts 
sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Yarro  (apud  Fcfnp. 
Festum,  p.  806,  edit  Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  m  granting 
the  ^pime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slam  the  king  or 
general  of  the  enemy,  the  honor  would  liave  been,  mncb  more  comi| 
and  common 
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cweiity-€ight  %tandardB,  besides  those  which  Hiight  be  biokei 
or  torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians ;  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  was  cat  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  concealing 
their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field.  Thej  acknowl- 
edged, that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than 
to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Ghosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of 
their  friends,  no  more  than  two  bow-shot  from  the  enemj, 
the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their 
unrified  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The 
diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of 
victory ;  by  n  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the  great  and  the 
lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria  were  open 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of 
magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of 
Dastagerd,*  and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
removed,  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining 
wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  tc 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be  easily 
transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might 
feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds  which  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire :  and  justice  might 
allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license, 
and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habi- 
tations and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject  The  recovery 
of  three  hundred  BooKin  standards,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a 
purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of 
JDastagerd,  he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of 
Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigor  of  the  season, 
and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregnable  capital.  The  return 
of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of 
Sherhzour:  he  fortunately  passed  Mount  Zara,  before  the 
mow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days;   and  the  citi- 


*  Macdonald  Kinneir  places  Daatagerd  at  Kanr  e  Bhirin,  the  palace  «f 
BIra  on  the  basks  of  the  Diala  between  Holwan  and  Kanabet.  Ktoi^/ 
Uaograph.  Mem*  p.  306.— -M. 
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2ens  of  Gandzca;  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to  entertain  hk 
soldiers  and  their  horses  with  a  hospitable  reception.'** 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  de* 
fence  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glorj,  or  even 
the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to  meet  his 
rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his  oourage 
might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have 
&llen  with  honor  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The 
successor  of  Cyrus  chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to 
expect  the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to 
retire^  by  measured  steps,  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till 
he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd. 
Both  his  friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  and  palace :  and  as  both  might  have  been  equally  adverse 
to  his  night,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,*  and  three 
concubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  nine  da3rs 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  pro- 
cession in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd, 
was  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  first 
evening  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble 
door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great  king.^**  His 
superstition  was  subdued  by  fear :  on  the  third  day,  he  en- 
tered with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon ;  yet  he  still 
doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  River  Tigris  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  <£scovery  of  his  flight  agi- 
tated with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the 
camp  of  Dastagerd :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they  had 
most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy;   and  the 

^^*  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heradios,  the  facts,  the 
places,  and  the  dates  of  Tbeophanes  (p.  266 — 27l)'are  so  accurate  and 
authentic,  that  he  must  have  followed  the  original  letters  of  tiie  em- 
peror, of  which  the  Paschal  Chronide  has  preserved  (p.  898—402)  a 
yerv  curious  specimen. 

^^*  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable :  slfrHXesv  'X.ovpStis  sis 

•Xkov  yttoftyov  uttSafitvo'd  fieTvaif  fi6Xis  xuptiBsis  iv  rp  roirov  Svpf^  ii»  iiiip 
iaxaTO¥  'UpaxXcio;  iBaiftaasv,  (p.  269.)  YouDg  princes  who  dLvover 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  traDscribe  and  translate  such 
sBlutiuy  texts. 

*  The  Schirin  of  Persian  poetry.  The  love  of  Ghosm  and  Sdnrin  rivals 
b  Persian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with  Znleika  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  of 
Bolomoii  with  the  queen  of  Sbeoa,  and  that  of  Mejnoon  and  Leila.  The 
Dumber  of  Persian  poems  on  the  ailgect  may  be  seen  in  M.  von  Hammar'a 
preface  to  his  poem  of  Brbhrm.— If 
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females  of  the  harem  were  astonished  and  pleased  hj  the 
sight  of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand 
wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his 
command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp : 
the  front  was  covered  bj  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hund»}d 
elephants;  the  troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  succes- 
sively arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps 
were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was  still 
in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace ;  and 
he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengere  of  Heraclius  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  rd^eve  a  humane  con* 
queror  from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 
Uirough  the  fiiirest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the 
Persian  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune ;  he 
derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  em- 
peror ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assy- 
rian palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of 
the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were 
sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old 
roan  was  himself  'tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both  of 
mind  and  body  ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the 
most  favored  of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no 
longer  revered,  and  Siroes,*  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and 
merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malecon- 
tents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the.  rights  of  primogeniture.'** 
Twenty-two  satraps  (they  styled  themselves  patriots)  were 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honors  of  a  new  reign :  to  the 
soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay : 
to  the  Christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  the 
captives,  liberty  and  rewards;  and  to  the  nation,  instant 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the 
conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should 
appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  hit 
escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court.  But  tbe  new 
'nonarch  was  saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight 
4(  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  ?)  was  rudely 

10*  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in 
the  letter  of  Heraclius  (Chron.  Paschal  p.  898)  and  the  history  of 
TheojJiaQes,  (p.  271.) 

*^  Hifl  name  was  Kabad^  (as  sppears  from  an  official  letter  in  tb«  Pasdal 
Ohnmiclej  p.  402.)  St  Martin  considers  the  name  Siroes,  Schiiwiieh  oi 
flehirwey,  derived  from  the  word  schir,  rojal.    St.  Martin,  ». •159.-^M. 
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I  arrested,  eighteen  sons  were  mas&acred  *  before  his  face^  and 

he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  6fth 

}  day.     The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians  minutely  descnbe 

how  Chosroes  was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured^  by 
the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the 
example  of  his  hiher :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what 
tongue  would  relate  the  story  of  the  parricide?  what  eye 
could  penetrate  into  the  totoer  of  darkness  ?  According  to 
the  feith  and  merc^  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk  with- 
out hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;^*^  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  best  enti< 
.  tied  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of  the  house  of 
Saasan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  his  unnatnral  son 
enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes :  and  in  the 
space  of  four  years,  the  regal  tiUe  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  frag- 
ments of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each 
city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord, 
and  of  blood ;  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight 
years  longer^  till  the  factions  were  ulenced  and  united  un- 
der the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.^*' 


I 
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'**^  On  the  first  rumor  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
cantos  was  instaatly  published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(p.  97—105.)  A  pnest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the 
damnation  of  the  public  enemy  {iftneauv  rio  raprdpt^  v.  56 :)  but  such 
mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror  ;  and  I  am  sorry 

to  find  so  much   black   superstition   (9eo/ici;^of  Xoapdn;  Intatv  koX  iirrby- 
liariodti    eU    rh    ttaraxO^i^  .  •  «  iit   rd  iri(i  ri  dKardv^eoroVf   <&c)  in  the 

letter  of  Heraclius :  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  6f  Siroes  as  an 
act- of  piety  and  ju8tice.f 

loe  f]^Q  i^Qg^  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  are  found  in  Eutychius,  (Anna!,  tom.  ii.jp.  251 — 256,)  who  dis- 
sembles the  parricide  of  Siroes,  D^Herbelot  (&bUothdque  Otieatale, 
p.  789,)  and  Assemanni^  (Bibliothea  Oriental  tom.  ill  p.  415-^20.) 


*  According  to  Le  Beau,  this  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Mahnza  in 
Babyloma,  not  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes.  The  Syrian  historian,  Thomas 
of  Maraga,  gives  Chooroes  twenty-fimr  sons;  Mitisbond,  (translated  hv  De 
Sacy,)  nftcMen;  the  inedited  Moajmel-alte-warikh,  agreeug  with  Gibbon, 
eighteen,  with  their  names.    Le  Bean  and  St  Martin,  xi.  146. — M. 

t  The  Mabometails  show  no  nxwe  charity  towards  the  memoi^  of  Cbo»> 
noes  or  Khoosroo  Fonreez.  All  his  reverses  are  ascribed  to  the  inst  indig- 
nation of  God,  npon  a  monarch  who  had  dared,  with  impious  and  accorseq 
hands,  to  tear  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mahomed.  Compare  note, 
p.  231.— M. 

t  Yet  Gibbon  himself  places  the  flight  and  death  of  Yesdegird  HI.,  the 
M  king  of  Persia,  in  651.  The  famoos  era  of  Yesdegird  dates  froin  his 
•coesdon,  Jane  16,  632.— M.  ' 
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Ab  soon  as  the  mountaiDs  beoame  paasable,  the  emperor 
rooeiyed  the  welcome  news  of  the  sucoefis  of  the  ocfDspixBcjj 
the  death  of  Choaroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to 
the  throne  of  Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tanris,  preceded 
the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.'**  In  the 
language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes  his  own 
crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  majes* 
tj,  he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two  nations, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or 
iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and 
fiuthfttUy  executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and 
prisoners  which  had  fallen  into  the  heinds  of  the  Pereians,  the 
emperor  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the 
national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times, 
but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  measured  by  the  distance 
between  Horace  and  Geoige  of  Pisidia :  the  subjects  and 
brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution, 
slavery,  and  exile;  but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the 
true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  tiie  importunate 
demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine.  The  victor  was 
not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of 
his  father;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a 
war  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies, 
produced  no  change  in  thw  external,  and  relative  situation. 
The  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople  was  a 
perpetual  triumph ;  and  afler  the  exploits  of  six  glorious 
campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  Sabbath  of  his  toils. 
After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  cleigy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclama- 
tions, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps ;  he  entered 
the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of 

>•*  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Ohroniele  (p.  40^)  tmfortu- 
oately  ends  before  he  proceeds  to  boaiDess.*  The  treaty  appears  io 
ttB  execution  in  Ihe  histories  of  T^eophanes  and  Nicephorus. 


*  M.  Mai,  Script  Vet,  Nova  CoUectio,  vol.  i.  P.  3,  p.  933,  has  addod 
ioM,  bat  no  dear  sense  can  be  made  oat  of  the  fragment— M. 
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public  joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  iu  the  em* 
braces  of  his  mother  and  his  son."* 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  vert 
different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  hoi} 
sepulchre.  HeracUus  performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  (A 
Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  dis> 
creet  patriarch/"  uid  this  august  ceremony  has  been  com* 
memorated  by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  th< 
cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  oonse 
crated  ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the 
diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world :  but  in 
the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  was 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.*  He 
again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India:  and  the  &me  of 
Moses,  Alexand^,  and  Hercules,"*  was  eclipsed  in  the 
popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and  glory  of  the 
great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East  was  indigent 
and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion 
had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or 
buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine. 

■'■■III!  m  II  Ml  I  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■^■.■^■■■^■■■■.■»  ll^l  ■  ■■■■   l»WI«         ■ 

"•  The  burden  of  ComeilIe*s  song, 

^  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  Tattend,'' 

is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in 
Theof^iaues  (p.  272,  21B)  and  Nicephorus,  (p.  16,  16.)  The  life  of  tho 
mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(BelL  Abar.  255,  <Scc.,  p.  49.)  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used 
somewhat  profanely  bj  these  Byzantine  Christians. 

"^  See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  628,  No.  1 — 4,)  Eutychius, 
(AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  240 — 248,)  Nicephorus,  (Brev.  p.  15.)  The  seals 
of  the  case  had  never  been  broken ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross 
is  ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  Queen  Sira. 

'*'  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit  contra  Persas,  415, 
Ac,  imd  Heradeid.  Acroas.  i  65 — 138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  paral- 
lels of  Daniel,  Timotheus,  <&c;  Chosroea  and  the  chagan  were  of 
course  compared  to  Bclshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  <&c. 


*  If  the  clergy  imposed  upon  the  kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  provocation  wad 
not  w^anting ;  for  how  many  of  them  had  been  eye-witnesses  of,  perhaps 
sufferers  in,  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  on  the  capture  of  the  city  i 
Yet  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  great  severities  exercised  by  Ilerao- 
lius.  The  law  of  Hadrian  was  reenacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
approaching  within  three  miles  of  the  city — ^a  law,  which,  in  the  present 
exasperated  state  of  the  Christians,  might  be  a  measure  of  security  of 
■eicy,  rather  than  of  oppression.    Milman,  Hist  of  the  Jews.  iii.  242. — M 
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The  con&cience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  hy  the  obli- 
gation of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he  had 
borrowed  for  their  own  defence :  a  perpetual  fund  was 
required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors ;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were 
compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes ;  and  the 
arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers^"  who  had  &llen 
by  the  sword,  was  of  less  &tal  importance  than  the  decay  of 
arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destmetive 
war :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had  been  formed  under 
the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to 
have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While 
the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced 
to  its  relief;  an  ordinary  and  trifling  occurrence,  had  it  not 
been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robbers 
were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fieinatic  valor  had 
emerged  from  the  desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  provinces  which 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


"'  Suidas  (in  Excerpt  Hist  Byzant  p.  46)  gives  this  masiher ;  bat 
siiher  the  Persian  must  be  read  for  the  Jtawrian  war,  or  this  passage 
lo«s  not  belong  to  tlie  emperor  Heradios. 


J 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

tnSOLOGlCAL   BISTORT   OF  THE    DOCTRINE    07  THE   IN0AR9A 
TION. — THE    HUMAN    AND    DIVINB     NATURE     OF     CHRIST.-— 
BNMITT    OF    THE    PATRIARCHS    OF   ALEXANDRIA   AND    CON- 
STANTINOPLE.  ST.     CYRIL    AND     NESTORIUS. THIRD     GEN- 
ERAL    COUNCIL     OF'    EPHEBUS. — HERESY    OF     EUTYCHES. 

FOURTH     GENERAL    COUNCIL    OF    CHALCEDON. CIVIL    AND 

BCCLBfilASTICAL  DISCORD. INTOLERANCE    OF   JUSTINIAN. 

THE     THREE   CHAPTERS. THE    MONOTHELITE    CONTROVERSY. 

^STATB     OF    THE    ORIENTAL    SECTS  I ^I.   THE    NESTORIANS. 

II.     THE      JACOBITES. III.     THE      MARONITES. IV.      THE 

ARMENIANS. V.   THE    COPTS    AND    ABYSSINIANS. 

After  the  extinction  of  pagaDism,  the  ChristiaDS  ia  peace 
and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But 
the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they 
were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise 
the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
Incarnation  ;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious 
to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  the 
present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  ^y 
years,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of 
the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  san- 
guinary contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  church.* 

'  By  what  meanB  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
(have  studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress  ¥ — ^If  I  persist  in  sup 
porting  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every 
line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless,  passages  of  an- 
tiquity which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested^ 
and  iUostrated  by  Petavitu  and  Ze  ClerCf  by  Bsatuobre  and  Mosheim, 
I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  characters 
of  these  respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or 
remote  object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest 
glasses :  1.  The  Dogmata  Theohgiea  of  Petavius  are  a  work  of  incredi> 
ffle  labor  and  compass ;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  Ineama^ 
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I.  A  «aadable  regard  for  tlie  honor  of  the  first  proeeljts 
has  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the 
Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  onlj^ 
by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic 
rites.  Their  churcoes  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  ob- 
literated: their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of 
&uth,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  varionslj 
noulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries 
ny  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ. 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they 
had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a  human 
and  temporal  Messiah.'  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  their 
king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  ap< 
prehensions  were  incapable  of  discerning  their  God,  who  had 

lion  (two  folios,  vth  and  vith,  of  837  pages)  are  diyided  into  zvL  books 
— ^the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controyersy  and  doctrine.  The 
Jesuit's  learning  is  cofnous  and  correct ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method 
dear,  his  argoment  profnond  and  well  connected ;  but  he  is  the  slave 
of  the  fiithers,  the  scourge  of  hereticts  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and 
candor,  as  often  as  /A«y  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The 
Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amster 
dam,  1710)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was 
free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his 
thoughts  are  narrow ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the 
standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  impartiality  is  sometimes 
quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted  by  his  opposition  to  the  fathers. 
See  the  heretics  (Cerinthians,  Izxz.  Eblonites,  ciii.  Carpocratians,  cxx. 
Valentinians,  czxL  Basilidians,  cxziii.  Marcionites,  czlL,  <&c.)  undei 
their  proper  dates.  S.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manich^isme  (Am* 
tterdam,  1784,  1739,  in  two  vols,  in  4to.,  with  a  posthumous  disserta- 
tion sur  les  Nazardnes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  H.  de  Beausobre  is  a 
treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.  Hie  learned  historian 
spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and 
transforms  himself  bv  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  a 
heretia  Yet  his  rennement  is  sometimes  excessive ;  he  betrays  au 
amiable  partiality  in  iieivor  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards 
against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  -80000  for  superstition 
and  fanatidsia  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  tc 
any  point  that  ho  wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Peta 
vius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre, 
tlie  historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his 
learned  work,  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt, 
1758,  in4ta,)  see  the  Jiaxarenea  and  Ebionitet,  p.  172 — 179,  828 — 833 
The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  <b%  Cerinthus,  p.  196 — 202.  Baeillde^ 
p.  852 — 361.  Carpocrates,  p.  868—867.  Valentinus,  p.  871 — 889. 
Marcion,  p.  404—410.    The  ManichsBans,  p.  829—887,  Ac 
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studiously  disguised  his  celestial  character  under  the  namd 
and  person  of  a  mortal.*  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who^ 
in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  hfe,  appeared  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to 
youth  and  manhood  was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in 
stature  and  wisdom  ;  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and 
l)ody,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the 
service  of  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had 
likewise  been  devoted  .to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice; 
and  although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble 
virtues  of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and 
country  may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  human- 
ity. The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people 
who  held  with  intrepid  faith  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days  had  cured  dis- 
eases, raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  And  the  metaphorical 
style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr  the 
adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the  here- 
tics, who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered 
the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly 
father.  The  incredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by 
the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  the 

ytvf\<rtix$at,  says  the  Jew  TryphoD,  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207,*)  in  the 
name  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  stiU  hold  the  same  language, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophet8.f 

'  Ohrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist  des  Juifs,  tom.  v.  c.  9,  p.  183)  and 
Athanasius  (Petav.  Dogmat  Theolog.  torn.  v.  L  L  c.  2,  p.  3)  ar« 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by 
himself  or  his  apostles. 

*  See  (m  this  passage  Bp.  Kaye,  Jnsdn  Martyr,  p.  25. — M. 

t  Most  of  the  modem  writers,  who  have  doseJy  examined  this  snhject, 
and  who  wHl  not  be  suspected  of  any  theological  bias,  Bosenmuller  oo 
Isaiah  ix.  5,  and  on  Psahn  xly.  7,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia  JadKOrmu. 
c.  zz.,  riffhtly  asoibe  much  higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.  la 
fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the  notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and 
autkorized  notion  of  the  Messiah,  among  the  Jews,  whereas  it  was  probaUv 
■o  vague,  as  to  admit  every  shade  of  difference,  from  the  vulgar  expectatioa 
ef  a  mere  temporal  king,  to  the  philosophic  notion  of  an  emanation  fivn  tm 
Deity.— M. 

X* 
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reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  J  udah.  But  the  secret 
and  authentic  history  has  been  reoorded  in  several  copies  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew,^  which  these  sectaries 
long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,*  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband, 
conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assur- 
ance (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall 
under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future 
conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the 
ineffi&ble  operation  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without 
example  or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,*  the  Jews*  were  per- 


*  The  two  first  diapters  of  Si  Bifatthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite 
copies,  (£^phaii.  Hieres.  xxz.  13;)  and  the  miraculous  conception  is 
one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  curtailed  from  bis  scanty 
creed* 

'  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  Gospels  for  the  use  of 
the  Jewish  converts  Was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom : 
the  fact  is  attested  by  a  cham  of  fathers — ^Papias,  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Xerom,  i&a  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by 
Casaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Yossiusy  among  the  Protestant  critics. 
But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost; 
and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches, 
who  have  preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original 
Gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  <Scc.,  tom.  iii.  c  6 — 9« 
p.  47 — 101,  and  tlie  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New 
Testamentf 

'  The  meta{)hysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan. 
L  L)  and  Maximus  of  Tyre  (Dissertat  xvL)  from  the  intricacies  of 
dialogue,  which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  tlie  readers  of 
the  PhoedruSy  the  PhoBdon^  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

^  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have 


*  The  distinct  aliasion  to  the  facts  related  in  the  two  first  chapters  of 
die  Gospel,  in  a  work  evidently  wHtten  about  die  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
tlie  Ascensio  Isaice,  edited  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  seems  convincing 
aridence  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  authentic  Christian  history 
— M. 

t  Surelv  the  extinction  of  the  Judteo-Chrietian  community  related  firoHi 
MoBheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  xv.)  accounts  both  simply  and  nataraUy  fat 
iaa  loss  of  a  oemposition,  whioh  had  beomne  of  no  use — nor  does  it  foUsw 
Uiat  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  nnauihorized. — M. 
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luaded  of  the  preSxistence,  transmigration,  and  immortality 
^f  souls ;  and  providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that 
they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the 
stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.*  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  vir 
tuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  oSpring  of  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  *  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of 
his  voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was, 
to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward  of 
his  obed.ience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
imi^es  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo< 
tence  could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent 
of  his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the  title 
of  God  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first  parent,  and 
his  incomparable  minister,  his  only-begotten  son,  might  \Asam^ 
without  presumption,  the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship 
of  a  subject  world. 

11.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  liad  slowly  arisen  in  the 
rocky  and  ungratefal  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full 
maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the- Gentiles;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood, 
were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of 
Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and 
the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  sue- 

emned  before  he  was  born,  (John,  iz.  2,)  aod  the  Pharisees  held  the 
transmigratioD  of  virttioas  souls,  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judako,  L  11.  a  7 ;) 
and  a  modem  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  iScc,  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

'  Four  dLfferent  opinions  nave  been  entertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  souls :  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  Tliat 
they  were  created  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union 
with  the  body.  8.  That  mej  have  been  propagated  from  the  original 
stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  tne  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conceptioa — ^The  last  of  these 
sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  modems ;  and  our 
spiritual  histoiy  is  grown  less  snblime,  without  becoming  more  intel- 
ligible. 

*  'On  fi  To9  Ltarifpoi  xfAtxh  4  to9  'A%  H, — ^was  one  of  the  fifteen  her* 
esies  imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist,  (Photius,  Hb- 
Ife^ec  cod.  czviL  p.  296.)  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  aod  tfaa 
Mine  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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cession,  an  infinite  cbain  of  angels  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or 
leons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light  Nor 
could -it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  seons, 
the  LogoSy  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race 
from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life 
and  immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the  primitive  churches 
of  the  East.  Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes  refused  to 
believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure 
and  contaminated  flesh;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity, 
they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ.  While  his  blood 
was  still  recent  on  Mount  Calvary/®  the  Docetes^  a  numerous 
and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  the  phantastic  system, 
which  was  afterwards  propagated  by  the  Mardonites,  the 
Manichseans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy." 
Ihey  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  as  far 
as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance ; 
a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate 
the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual 
illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate 
sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  image 
which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve  eluded  the  more  stub- 
bom  evidence  of  the  touch ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual, 
not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of 
the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and 
the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurroction 
and  ascension,  of  Christ  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of 

^*  Apostolifl  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judseam  Christi 
sanguine  recente,  Pbantasma  domini  corpus  asserebatur.  Hieronym. 
advers.  Lucifer,  a  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnseans,  and 
even  the  Gk)epel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  JDocetes,  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  worl<£ 
(1  John,  iv.  1 — 6.) 

^^  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  sera,  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus 
refuted  the  thirty-two  sects,  riis  ^svd(avvnov  yvtaaiuny  which  had  xuul* 
tiplied  to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  (Phot.  Biblioth.  omL 
czz.  cekL  czzii)  The  five  books  of  Irenaus  exist  only  in  barbaroiM 
lAtin ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of 
Chreeee. 
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Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  it  were  virged^  tluU 
such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant  deception,  was  unwcxrthy 
of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Dooetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their 
orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creator 
of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant, 
spirit  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his 
lemple  and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sal- 
utary end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the 
hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtile  disputants  of  the  Manichsean  school 
has  pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus,  emerged 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious 
horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  disclaim  aU  sensual 
circumstances  of  conception  and  delivery;  to  maintain  that 
the  divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sunbeam  through  a 
plate  of  glass;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity 
remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  ^hen  she  became  the 
mother  of  Christ  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who 
taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed 
with  an  impassible  and  inoomiptibie  body.  Such,  indeed,  in 
the  more  orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  such  he  must  have  always  possessed,  if  it  were  capa- 
ble of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of 
intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  properties, 
it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the 
flesh.  A  foetus  that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to 
its  full  maturity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  per- 
fect manhood  without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the 
ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a 
daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might 
share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the 
calls  of  thirst  or  hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  never 
millied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence. 
Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise, 
by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally 
framed ;  and  our  sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answet 
which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and 
the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.  The  iaea 
of  pure  and  al^olute  spiiit  is  a  refinement  of  modern  philoso- 
phy:  the  incorporeal   essence,  ascribed   by  the   ancients  to 
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human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  aven  the  Deity  himself 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space;  and  theif 
imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtile  nature  of  air,  or  fire, 
or  sBther,  incomparablj  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of 
the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe 
the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity, 
represents  the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Creator.**  The  venerable  Serapion,  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  deserts,  relinquished,  with  many  a 
tear,  his  darling  prejudice ;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his 
unlucky  conversion,  which  had  stplen  away  his  God,  and  left 
his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion.'* 

IIL  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Doceies.  A 
more  substantial,  though  less  simple,  hypothesis,  was  contrived 
by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,**  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
world,  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite, 
by  confessing  in  the  same  Mesdah  the  supernatural  union  of 
a  man  and  a  God ;  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with 
many  fanciful   improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and 

"  The  pilgrim  Casflian,  who  visited  E^jpt  in  th«  beginning  of  the 
^'th  century,  obeerves  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
among  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the 
pystem  of  Epicurus,  (Cicero,  de  Nat  Deorum,  L  18,  84.)  Ab  universo 
propemodnm  genere  monadioram,  qui  per  totam  provinciam  Egyptum 
morabantnr,  pro  simplidtatis  errore  susoeptum  est,  nt  e  contraric 
memoratum  piontificem  {Theuphilw)  velnt  basresi  gravianma  deprava- 
tum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ab  universo  fratemitatucorpore  decemeret 
dctestandum,  (Cassian,  Collation,  z.  2.)  As  long  as  St  Augustiu 
remained  a  Manichsan,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

"  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  oonfiisus,  eo  qnod  illam  dyjpcd>r^ 
uofi^ov  imaginem  Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  otratione  consue- 
yerat,  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentiret,  ut  m  amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque 
singultus  repente  prorumpens,  in  terram  proetratus,  cum  ejulatii  vali- 
dlssimo  proclamaret ;  **  Heu  me  miserum  1  tuleru'nt  a  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quem  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  interpellam 
am  nescia"    Cassian,  Collat.  z.  2. 

^*  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80.  Cleric;  Hist  Eccles.  p.  493| 
accidentally  met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  flea 
ii'om  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton,  (Miscellaneous  WcM'ki^ 
vol  ii,)  is  related,  however,  by  Irenssus,  (ill  8,)  on  the  evidenee  oi 
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Valentine,^*  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.  In  th^ 
eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate 
fK)n  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore 
upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When 
he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the 
ieoBs,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  a  dove^  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during 
the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was 
deUvered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal 
and  impassible  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back 
to  the  pkroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suffer,  to  complain^  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable ;  and 
the  fate  of  fOi  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length 
abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity 
«nd  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  vari- 
ously silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified 
the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  alleged,  that  when 
Jesus  was  nafied  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mirac- 
ulous apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insen- 
sible of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these 
momentary,  though  real,  pangs  would  be  abundantly  repaid 
by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for  the 
Messiah  in  nis  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insin- 
uated, that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer ;  that  human 
nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  the  cross  and 
passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the 


Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerin- 
thus. The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  iv.  8 — 
S  Xvet  Tdv  ^IncoHi' — aUudes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive 
heretic* 

'*  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent, 
system.  1.  Both  Chrbt  and  Jesus  were  sBons,  though  of  different  de- 
gprees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine 
spirit  of  the  Savior.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired, 
and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  body.  8.  Even  that  body 
wsLi  ethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent — Such  are  the  laborious  oondu* 
aions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translatoi 
understood  Irenaus,  and  whether  Irenffius  and  the  Valentinians  under 
•tood  th6m8elve&  

*  Griesbach  asserts  that  all  the  Greek  MSS..  all  the  translators,  and  all 
the  Greek  fa'laers,  support  the  common  reading.—Nov.  Test  in  loc^lf 
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son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  ^itih  the  Son  of 
God." 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immaterialitj  of  the  soul,  a 
specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present 
experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mmd  and  matter. 
A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or 
even  with  the  highest,  degree  of  mental  faculties :  and  the  in- 
carnation of  an  aeon  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created 
pints,  does  not  involve  anj  positive  contradiction  or  absurd- 
ity. In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined 
by  the  ooundl  oi  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture, 
or  reason,  or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity 
had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  &ith  of 
the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  i1 
was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall 
and  the  manifold  inconveniences  of  their  creed  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  sublime  character  of  their  theology.  Ijbey 
hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  Qod  himself,  the  second  person 
of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh;"  that  a  being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been 
confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary ;  that  hb  eternal  durati(m  had 

'*  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exdamatioB  of  **  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou /orsaXren  me  f  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  elo- 
quent, but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that 
not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  nlofiSi  of  the 
dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only  ap* 
parent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  were  properly  explained  as  the 
application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

"  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St 
Paul,  (1  Tim.  iil  16;)  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modem  BiblesL  The 
word  J*  (which)  was  altered  to  Bedg  (God)  at  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  vith  century:  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in  the 
Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  thra 
vfitnesaeg  of  St.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britanniquo, 
torn.  XV.  p.  148 — 190,  861 — 890.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and 
may  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply 
skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 


*  It  shoald  be  o(  Griesbach  in  loc.  The  weight  of  authority  is  so  mvch 
against  the  common  reading  in  both  these  points,  that  they  are  no  loiter 
an;ed  by  pmdent  controversialists.  Would  Gibbon's  deference  for  tl^^Yl 
tf^phiiosopkers  have  extended  to  a2^  his  theological  conclusions  1 — M. 


-^ 
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Deen  marked  by  the  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  bumaii 
existence;  that  the  Alniighty  had  been  scourged  and  cruci* 
€ed ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and  anguish ; 
that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance;  and 
tluzt  the  .source  of  life  and  immorUlity  expired  on  Mount 
Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with 
unblushing  simplicity  by  ApoDinaris,**  bishop  of  Laodioea, 
and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a 
learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous 
in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the 
worthy  antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the 
Arians  and  Folytheists,  and  though  he  affected  the  rigor  of 
geometrical  demonstration,  his  conmientaries  revealed  the 
literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  A  mystery, 
which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popular  belief,  was 
defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he 
first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate  nature 
of  Christ,''  which  are  still  reechoed  with  hostile  clamors  in 
the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  JSthiopia.  He  taught  that 
the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ; 
and  that  the  Logos,  the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh 
the  place  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was 
heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man;  that  he 
might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  em* 
ploy  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the  meaoer  action, 
of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate  Docetes,  he  revered  Mary 
as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ} 
whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and  ix^oor- 
ruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into 
the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  ApoUinaris  wm 
strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines 

>>  For  ApoUinaris  and  his  seet,  see  Socrates,  L  iL  c.  46,  L  ill  c.  16 
Soacomen,  I  y.  c  18,  L  vL  c.  26,  27.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  8,  10,  11.  Tille 
VLont,  Memoires  Eocl^siastiques,  torn,  vil'p.  602 — 638.  Not  p.  789— 
794,  in  4to.  Yenlse,  1782.  The  contemporary  saint  always  mentions 
Uie  bisliop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  mor< 
rooent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile :  yet  Philoetorgius  compares  hin 
U.  ivL  &  11 — 15)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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<wli08e  Bchoolft  are  honored  by  tbe  tuimes  of  Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Ghrysoetom,  and  tainted  bj  those  of  Diodoms,  Theodore, 
tiod  Nestorius.  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laod  • 
icea,  hk  eharacter  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate ;  and  hia 
rivals,  mnce  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of 
toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
argument,  and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholio 
ehnrch.  Her  judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their  favor ;  the 
heresy  of  ApoUinaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  con 
gregations  of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Impeiial 
laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the 
monasteries  of  ^gjpt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

v.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  fantastic  Docetes, 
were  rejected  and  foi^otten :  the  recent  zeal  against  the 
errors  of  ApoUinaris  reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming 
agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But  instead 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and 
toe  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting 
union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  fiesh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unity  of  the  two 
natures  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all 
sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the  mode  of  their  co^xistende 
could  neither  be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by 
our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was 
cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating, 
the  divinity,  and  the  humanity,  of  Christ  Impelled  by 
religious  fi^nzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  error 
which  they  mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and 
salvation.  On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols 
of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each 
comparison  mislead  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incom- 
parable mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is 
enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exagger- 
ate the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might  bo  extorted 
from   the  principles  of  their  adversaries.      To  escape  from 
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each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  devioim 
thicket^  till  they  were  astonished  hy  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Gerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of 
(he  theological  lahyrinth.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight 
of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps, 
and  were  again  inyolved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  ortho- 
doxy. To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences,  explained 
their  principles,  .excused  their  indiscretions,  and  unanimcusly 
pronounced  the  scunds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a  latent 
and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of 
controversy :  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was 
quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes " 
of  the  Orient^  sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  churcb 
and  state. 

The  name  of  Ctril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controver- 
sial story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions 
and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox 
lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth 
were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria. 
Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such  indefatigable  ardor,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen 
he  detested  ;  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of 
Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands :  by  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  futh  was  confirmed  and 
his  wit  was  sharpened ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cob- 
webs of  scholastic  theology,  and  meditated  the  works  of  alle- 
gory and  metaphyRics,  whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios, 
now  peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of  their  rivals."'     Cyril 

^'  I  appeal  to  the  ooofesBioD  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory 
Abulpharagius  the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  and  Elias  the  Nesto- 
rian  metropolitan  of  Damascus,  (see  Assemaa,  Bibliothec.  Oriental 
torn,  il  p.  291,  torn,  iil  p.  614,  <bc,)  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobites, 
Nestorians,  <&a,  agree  in  tlie  doctrine^  and  d^er  only  in  the  exprestion. 
Oar  most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basnaee,  Le  Clere,  Beau- 
eobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonaki — are  inclined  to  &yor  this  chari- 
table judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  aad  the 
moderation  of  Dupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 

'*  La  Oroze  (Hist  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  touL  I  p.  24)  avows 
his  contempt  for  the  genius  and  writinffs  of  Cyril  De  tous  les  oo 
m^g^a  des  audens,  il  y  en  a  pen  qu*on  use  avec  moins  d'utilit6:  and 
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praTed  and  fiuied  in  fbe  deeert,  but  his  tboug'uts  (it  is  the  kB' 
proach  of  a  friend)'^  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ;  and  thf 
call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  dties 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  hermit 
With  the  approbation  of  his  unde^  he  assumed  the  office,  and 
acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  per- 
son adorned  the  pulpit ;  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded 
in  the  cathedral ;  his  fiiends  were  stalaoned  to  lead  or  second 
the  applause  of  the  congr^ation  ;*'  and  the  hasty  notes  of 
the  scribes  preset  ved  hok  discourses,  which  in  their  eflect^ 
though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded 
and  realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alex- 
andria was  divided ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported 
the  claims  of  the  aitshdeacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with 
voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  &vorite ; 
and  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Athanasius.'* 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance 
from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  th€ 
patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gradually 
usurped  the  state  and  authori^  of  a  dvil  magistrate.  The 
public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  hk 
discretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  nu« 
merous  and  fanatic  parabolani,**  &miiiarized  in  their  daily 

Dupio,  (Bibliothdque  Eccl^siaatique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42 — 62,)  in  words  of 
respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

'^  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (L  L  epist.  25,  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  if 
not  of  the  most  creditable  sort^  Tillemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bol* 
landists,  affects  a  doubt  -whether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophi- 
lus, (M6nL  £ccl6&  torn.  xiv.  p.  268.) 

'^^  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  18)  Sidirvpos  Si 

dxpoariis  roi  iww^irov  KvpiWov  KaBtctiiSf  km  mpl  t4  K^rovf  2jr  rats 
6i6a9Ka\iats  atSrotf  iyslptiv  ?y  tnroviaiiraro^ 

^*  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates,  (1.  vii  a  '7) 
acd  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  106,  108.)  The  Abbo 
Renaudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severua, 
bishop  of  Hermopdid  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  zth  century,  who 
can  neyer  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  l^e  internal 
evidence  of  facts. 

**  The  Paraholani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  C(irporation,  ior 
itituted  during  the  plague  of  Gallienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privil^iei 
«f  their  order.    'Dieir  outrageous  conduct  d  urin^  the  reign  of  Cyril 
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offi^  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  prsefects  of  l^pt  wen 
awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian 
ponti£&.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  au- 
spiciously opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  Novatians,  the 
most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sectaries.  The  interdic- 
tion  of  thdr  religious  worship  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and 
meritorious  act ;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  with- 
out apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and 
even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  the 
number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
Caesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hun* 
dred  years  since  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any 
legal  sentence,  withDut  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack 
^  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews 
^ere  incapable  of  resistance;  their  houses  of  prayer  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after 
rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  ex- 
pelled ftom  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation. 
Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  and 
their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had 
recentlv  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such 
crimes  would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magis- 
trate; but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were 
eonfounded  with  the  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a  wesdthy  and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal 
of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  pendties  of  the  Julian  law ;  but 
in  a  feeble  government  and  a  superstitious  age,  he  was  secure 
of  impunity,  and  evei^of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  minis - 
lers  of  Thec^osius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest 
who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  the  prsefect  of 
Egypt  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was 
assaulted  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks 
his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert;  his  prot> 
^stations  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered 
with  blood.    The  loyal  dtizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his 

pn>T'3kedthe  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nominatica, 
and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  i#* 
ttnints  were  transient  and  inefiTectuaL  See  the  Theodoeian  Code,  I 
iri  tat  il  and  TiQemont^  M^m.  Eodds.  torn.  ziv.  p.  276— 278. 
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rescue ;  he  instantly  satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  agaiast 
the  monk  by  whose  hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammo- 
nium expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of 
C^rril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported,  io 
solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ;  the  name  of  Ammonius 
was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  wonderful ;  Lis  tomb 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  pa« 
triarch  ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an 
assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honors  might  incite  the  &ithfui 
to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon 
prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  vii^n,  who  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathe- 
matidan,**  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  ApoUonius  and 
Diophantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  Uie  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  per- 
sons most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to 
visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumor  was  spread  among 
the  Christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  the  reconciliation  of  the  prsefect  and  the  archbishop ; 
and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  f^ital  day,  in 
the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  char- 
iot, stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of 
savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her  llbsh  was  scraped  fi*om 
her  bones  with  sharp  oyster  shells,^'  and  her  quivering  limbs 


^*  Por  Theon  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  FabricioB,  BibUotheci 
torn.  viiL  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  SuidBs  is  curious 
and  originaL  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  torn.  viL  p.  295, 296)  observes, 
that  he  was  persecuted  hth  t9iv  inpffaXXowav  ao^lav  ;  and  an  epigram 
in  the  Qreek  Anthology  (L  L  c  76,  p.  159,  edit  Brodtti)  celebrates  her 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  ^e  is  honorably  mentioned  (Epist  10, 15 
16,  88— -80,  124,  186,  153)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the  philosophic 
bishop  Syneaius. 

**  ^Oarp&Kois  dvtXXov,  «a2  fuKniiv  iiawiffovret,  A(X  OjTSter  isheUs 
were  plentifully,  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Cfissareum.  1 
may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphor- 
ical Tersion  of  U'gtUce,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  de  Yaloia.    i  am 
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were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  pn^ess  of  inquiijr 
and  punishment  was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts ;  but  the  mur- 
der of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character 
and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.*' 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood 
of  a  virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint ;  and  Cyril  had 
aoeompanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak. 
When  the  memory  of  Chr3rsostom  waB  restored  and  eonse* 
crated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he 
yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world."  His  enmity 
to  the  Byzantine  pontiflb"  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally 
of  passion :  he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  Imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
which  oppressed  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,*  in- 
vaded the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  measured 
their  diocese  by  the  Umits  of  the  empire.  The  long  modera- 
tion  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysos« 
torn,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs; 
but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival 
more  worthy  c^  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  fac- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  people  were  appeased  by  the  choice 
of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of 
fame,  and  invited  the  merit  of  a  stranger.     Nestorius,**  a 

igoo/tojoty  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their 
victim  was  yet  aliv& 

'^  These  exploits  of  St  Oyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates,  (L  vii  e.  13, 
14, 15  ;)  and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  histo* 
nan  who  coolly  styles  the  mm'derers  of  Hypatia  avipss  rd  6p6vijfta 
ivdspnoi.  At  the  mention  of  that  mjured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  obserye 
a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  416,  No.  48.) 

''  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  GonstantiDople,  and 
of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicepho- 
rus,  L  ziv.  a  18^  to  the  persoual  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  in  hia 
last  years  he  stdl  muttered  that  John  Chrjaostom  had  been  justly  con 
demned,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  tom.  xiv.  p.  278 — 282.  Baronius 
AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  412,  No.  40-^64.) 

'*  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (i  vil  c.  26— -28 ;) 
their  power  and  pretension^  in  the  huge  oompilation  of  lliomRsan, 
(Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  I  p.  80—91.) 

**  HU  elevation  and  oondnct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (L  vil  c  29. 
81 ;)  and  Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  eloquentiv  satis,  sap^ 
entitt  parum,  of  Sallust 
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Dative  of  Grermanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recoa^ 
meadfsdi  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
sermons ;  but  the  first  homily  which  he  preached  before  the 
devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of 
his  zeaL  ^  Give  me,  O  Caesar  I"  he  exclaimed,  '*  give  me  the 
earth  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me  the  heretics ;  and 
with  you  I  vfiU  exterminate  the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day, 
as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret  con- 
venticle of  the  Arians :  they  preferred  death  to  submission ; 
the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread  to 
the  neighboring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorins  was 
clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side  of  the 
Hellespont  his  episcopal  vigor  imposed  a  rigid  formulaiy  of 
£uth  and  disdpline  ;  a  chronological  error  concerning  the  festi- 
val of  Easter  was  punished  as  an  ofifence  against  the  church 
and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Miletus,  were  purified 
with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ;  and  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  three- 
and-twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punish" 
ment  of  heresy.*^  But  the  sword  of  persecution  which  Nesto- 
rius  so  furiously  wielded  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast 
Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  con- 
temporary saint^  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal 
warfere.". 

In  the  Syrian  school,  J^estorius  had  been  taught  to  abhoi 
the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate 
the  humanity  of  his  inciter  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mothei 
of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and 

*^  Cod  Theodos.  1.  zvL  tit  ▼.  leg.  65,  with  the  illustrations  of  Baro- 
nitifl,  (A.  D.  428,  Na  26,  &c,)  Godefroy,  (ad  locum,)  and  Pagi,  Oritica, 
torn,  il  p.  208.) 

*^  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  iy.  Episi  57.)    His  words  are  strong  and 

ma^ndalfflW  -—  rt  Oav/ca^ei;,  «i  Koi  viv  mpl  vftayyia  BtXov  koI  \6yov  Kpeirrov 
Staf6iviip  7rpooiroto9¥Tai  iird  <ptXap)((at  iK0aKX*'o6itspot.  Isidore  IS  a  saint, 
but  he  never  became  a  bishop ;  and  I  h^f  suspect  that  the  pride  of 
Diogenes  trampled  on  the  prioe  of  Plato. 

"  Xa  Croze  (Ghristianisme  des  Indes^  torn.  i.  p.  41-^58.  Tlicsaixruf 
Epistolicus,  La  Crozianus,  torn,  iil  p.  276 — 280)  has  detected  the  use 
of  h  it<nr6rns  and  &  Kvptes  'Iti(ro9s,  which,  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith  oentn- 
ries^  discriminates  t1»4  school  of  IHodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Neslocian 
disdples. 
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recent  title  of  mother  of  God,*^  which  had  heen  insensibly 
adopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the 
pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
wards the  patriarch  himself^  repeatedly  preached  against  the 
use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word'*  unknown  to  the  apostles,  un- 
authorized by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  fldarm 
the  timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  pro&ne,  and 
to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of 
Olympus.**  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed,  that 
it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures, and  the  oonmiunication  of  their  idioms :  *^  but  he  was 
exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a 
new-bom,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes 
from  the  conjugal  or  dddl  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe 
the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the 
pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful 
competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  their  pious  or  personal 
«*esentment,  the  Byzantine  deigy  was  secretly  displeased  with 
the  intrusion  of  a  stranger :  whatever  is  superstitious  or  ab- 


**  OeoT6Kos-~Deipara ;  as  in  zoology  we  fkmiliarly  speak  of  ovipa 
rous  and  yiviparous  nnimalB.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  tlus 
word,  which  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  liides,  torn.  L  p.  16)  ascribes 
to  Eusebios  of  Oeaarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testin^onies 
are  produceil  by  Cyril  and  Petavius,  f  Dogmat  Theolog.  torn.  v.  L  v. 
c.  15,  p.  254,  &c. ;)  but  the  veracity  of  me  saint  is  (questionable,  and 
the  epithet  of  Beoroicos  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a 
Catholic  MS. 

'^  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  TEgtise,  a  work  of  controversy,  (torn 
L  p.  605,)  justifies  the  mother,  by  the  Llood,  of  God,  (Acts,  xx.  28, 
with  Mill's  various  readings.)  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from 
imanimous ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved 
in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  oo  the  coast  of  Malabar,  (La  Croze,  Chris- 
tianisme^ des  Indes,  tom.  i  p.  847.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Kestorians 
and  Mono^ysites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text 

*'^  The  Paeans  of  Egypt  already  laugned  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
Christians,  (Mdor.  L  I  epist.  54 ;)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of 
H^rpatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin,  (Synodioon,  c  216, 
in  iv.  torn.  ConciL  p.  484.)  In  the  article  of  Nestokiits,  Bayle  has 
scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mafy. 

**  The  dkrt facts  or  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the 
idioms  or  properties  of  each  nature  to  the  other — of  infinity  to  mac, 
passibility  to  God,  Ac.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  com- 
jttsd  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius,  (Dogmata  The(dog.  torn. 
».  L  iv.  c  14, 15,  p  209,  *c.) 

VOL     IV.—  Y 
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•turd,  might  claim  the  protectioD  of  the  monks ;  and  the  pe(^ 
pie  were  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  yirgin  patroness.** 
The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  eeditioos  clamor;  his  authority  and  doc< 
trine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ;  every  wind 
scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy;  and 
the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  reechoed 
in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril 
to  enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks : 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed 
the  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athana- 
sius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms 
against  another  Arius,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on 
the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  correspond- 
ence, in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in 
the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pon- 
tiff From  the  East,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  ob- 
tained the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  which 
were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they  favored  the  cause 
of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the 
messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered 
by  the  appeal;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided 
the  faith  of  the  pope,  who  with  his  Latin  clergy  was  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the 
sentiments  and  person  of  Nestoriiis,  degraded  the  heretic  from 
his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recan- 
tation and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution 
of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, while  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal;  and  his  twelve  anathe- 
mas "*  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory 
of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.  These  bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy ;   but  the  serious^  and 

**  See  Dueaiige,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1. 1  p.  30,  Ac 

**  Ooneii  torn.  iii.  p.  948.  They  have  never  been  dirwtly  approwd 
l^  the  churdi,  (TiUemoat.  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  868 — 872.)  I 
almoBt  ]>ity  the  agony  of  rage  and  sophistry  with  whicn  Petaviuis  seeni 
to  be  agiteted  in  the  vith  book  of  his  Dogmata  TbeolOgioa 
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pefliaps  the  Einoere  professions  of  Nestorius  have  satksficKl  the 
wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.^ 

Yet  neither  the  etnperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were 
disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest;  and  a 
synod  of  the  Cath<^ic,  or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was 
unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole  remedy  that  oould  appease 
or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel/^  Ephesus,  on  all  sides 
accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  fes- 
tival of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meetings;  a  wrh  of  sum- 
mons Was  despatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was 
stationed  to  protect  and  conftae  the  fatheiB  till  they  shonla 
settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  &ith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a  onminal,  but  as  a  judge;  be 
depended  on  the  weight  rather  than  Uie  number  of  his  pre- 
lates, and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zenxippus  were 
armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his  adver- 
sary Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons  both  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least 
to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  sumil^ons,  he  was  attended  by 
fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriardi^^ 
nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  had  contracted 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The 
despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succors  of 
thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes:  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with 
blows  and  clamors  a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  people 
zealously   asserted   the    honor  of   the  Virgin,  whose  bodv 

reposed  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.^'      The  fleet  which 

- 

**  Sach  as  the  ratioDal  Basnage  (ad  torn,  i  Yariar.  Lection.  Ganisii 
in  Freefiit  c.  %  n.  11 — 28)  and  Ia  Oroze,  the  universal  scholar,  (Chria^ 
tianisme  des  Inaes,  torn.  L  p.  16^20.  De  TEthiopie,  p.  20,  Vt.  Tlie- 
saur.  Epist  p.  176,  Ac^  28S,  285.)  ffis  free  sentence  is  oonfirmed  by 
that  of  hia  mends  JabloDski  (Theaanr.  Epiat  tooL  L  p.  198 — ^201)  and 
Moeheim,  (idem,  p.  804^  Kestbrium  erimine  caniiaae  eat  ei  mea  sen- 
tentia ;)  and  three  more  respectable  jndgea  wOl  not  eieily  be  found 
Asseman,  a  learned  and  modest  shtve,  can  hardly  discern  (Btbliothea 
Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  190 — 224)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  Kestorians. 

^  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  e)ntroversy,-  till  flie 
svnod  of  Ephesus,  may  m  found  in  Socrates,  (L  yii  c  82,}  Evagrius^ 
(L  L  c.  1,  2,)  liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  1 — 4,)  the  original'  Acts,  (Condi 
torn,  iil  p.  661 — ^991,  edit  Venice,  1728,)  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and 
FUgi,  and  the  fiuthful  collections  of  Tillemont,  (Mim.  Eedea.  torn.  ziv. 
pi  288— 877.) 

^  The  GmistianB  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant^of  Hm 
death  and  burial  of  Marv.    The  tradition  of  Epheant  is  affirxied  hf 
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had  transported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  tbe 
riches  of  Egypt;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of 
mariners,  slaves,  and  fimatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.  The 
fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  w^e  awed  by 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were 
insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  elo- 
quence and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number 
of  his  adherents;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he 
might  command  the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two  hun- 
dr^  bishops.^  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas 
foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who, 
with  a  small,  but  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant 
capital  of  the  East  Impatient  of  a  delay,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  voluntary  and  culpable,^^  Oyrd  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  his  Eastern 
friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chiysostom,  to  disclaim 
the  jurisdiction,  and  to  disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies : 
th^  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat 
of  judgment  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan 
rank,  defended  lus  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest : 
they  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  their  brethren.  Can- 
didian,  in  the  emperor^s  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four 
days;  the  pix^ane  magistrate  was.  ddven  with  outrage  apd 

■■■■■*-  •  ■  ■        ^  ■  ■  ■        ■        r        - 

the  synod,  (iv$A  h  BeoXSyos  'Itaivvrfs^'  Koii  4  Btor^MOi  nofBhoi  h  iyU 
Mapicu  GoDciL  torn,  ill  p.  1102 ;)  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  Uie 
claim  of  Jerusalem ;  ana  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the 
pll^prims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  chiu'ches  have  piously  acquiesced  See 
Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  48,  Ko.  6,  ^)  and  Tillemont,  (M^m. 
Ecdea  torn,  i  p.  467—477.) 

**  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (ConciL  torn.  iv.  p,  1405,  1408)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Kgypt 
to  their  patriarch. 

**  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the. bishops  at  Antioch. 
till  the  18th  of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days* 
journey ;  and  ten  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and 
repose.  Th^  inarch  of  Zenophonover  the  same  ground  enumerates 
above  260  paraaangs  or  leases ;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated 
^om  ancient  and  modem  itin^aries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the 
■peed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reluc- 
tantly acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  ziv.  p.  889 
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insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  siunts.  •  The  whole  of  this 
momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a 
Rummer's  day :  the  bishops  delivered  their  separate  opinions ; 
but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
evidence  of  their  acts  and  subscriptions.^  Without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  they  recognized  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril  the  Nicene 
creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers :  bat  the  partial  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  interrupted 
by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  A'om 
his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  mali- 
ciously inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prdates,  as  they  issued 
from  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  hei 
champions ;  and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illumina- 
tions, the  songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival 
and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of 
the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John 
of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Oandidian,  the  Imperial  minis- 
ter ;  who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul 
the  hasty  violence  of  the  E^ptian.  With  equal  haste  and 
violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of  fifty  bish(^  degraded  Cyril 
and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honors,  condemned,  in  the 
twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarian 
heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster, 
born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.**  Hh 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible;  but  they  instantly  re- 
solved to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a 
faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches 
were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Oan- 
didian, advanced  to  the  assault;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the 


4ft 


lAtft<p6fU¥0»    nil    Kara    rd    ilo¥    ra    iv    *E(l>iaM    (rvvreBUvai    iiroftv^fiaraj 
vatfovpyif  H   Kal  rtirt  hdiff/tto  Katworofii/i  ISivpiWov  rc;^ya^oyrof.     Evag^ius, 

1.  L  c.  7.  The  same  imputation  was  urged  by  Count  Irenceus,  (torn,  iii 
p.  1249 ;)  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an  ea^  task  to  defend 
the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

**  'O  6i  In*  6Xf0p<>>  rdv  ivvXiifriuv  rtxBui  kuI  rpa^ptis*    After  the  COaHtioB 

of  John  and  Cyril  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.    Th« 
style  of  declamation  must  never  he  confounded  with  the  genuine  sensi 
wliich  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit,  (Oonv 
torn.  iii.  p.  1244.) 
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benegen  retired ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorooa 
sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  were 
dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.    Ephesus,  the 
city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamor,  with 
sedition  and  blood;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and 
excommunicatious  from  their  spiritual  engines ;  and  the  court 
of  Tbeodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  c(Hitradic- 
tory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Actions.    During 
a  busy  period  of  three  months,  Uie  emperor  tried  every 
method,  except  the  most  efioctual  meaiis  of  indifference  and 
contempt,  to  recoocile  this  theological  quarrel.     He  attempted 
to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence, 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives 
at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force;  he  sum- 
moned from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and 
candid  conference  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  &r 
from  the  contagion  of  populiur  frenzy.    But  the  Orientals 
refused  to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers 
and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toler- 
ation.   The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  provoked ; 
and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect 
of  the  third  oecumenical  council.^^     '^God  is  my  witness,'* 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  con- 
fusion.   His  providence  will  discern  and   punish  the  guilty. 
Return  to  your  provinces,  and   may.  your  private   virtues 
repair  tJbe  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting.^    They 
returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  passions  which  had 
distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the  East- 
ern world.     After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John 
of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain 
and  embrace:  but  their  seeming  reunion  must  be  imputed 
rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  a 
balefiil   prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 

*^  See  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a 
Latin  version  almost  contemporary,  (ConciL  torn.  lit.  p.  991— rlSSO,  with 
the  SynodicoD  adversus  Trag<fidiam  Irenasi,  torn.  iv.  p.  285^-497,)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (I  vii.  c.  84)  and  Evagrius,  (I  L  c 
t,  4|  6,)  and  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus,  (in  ConciL  torn,  vt  p.  419—^ 
469,  c.  6,  6,)  and  the  M6moires  Eocles.  of  Tillemont,  (torn,  xiv  iv.  879 
—487.) 
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E^ptian  rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective/'  which 
aocompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent, 
and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  futh, 
vicUated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful 
an«>  separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius, 
presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  disoord  in  the 
Imperial  family.  At  the  stern  command  of  his  sovereign, 
Cyril  had  repaired  to  £phesus,  where  he  was  resisted,  threat- 
ened, and  confined,  vby  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of 
Nestorius  and  the  Orientals;  who  assembled  the  troops  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train 
of  the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  the  royal  license,  he 
escaped  from  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted 
the  imperflBct  synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of 
safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in 
the  court  and  city,  successfully  labored  to  appease  the  resent- 
ment, and  to  conciliate  the  favor,  of  the  emperor.  The 
feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  his  wife 
and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  w<Hnen  of  the  palace :  super- 
stition and  avarice  were  their  ruling  passions ;  and  the  ortho- 
dox cbiefe  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  alarm  the 
former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and  the 
holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,^"  had  devoted  their 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary, 
and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their 
monastic  life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod 
the  pro&ne  ground  of  the  city.  Sut  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a 
more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long 
order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands,  and  chanted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they 

**  Tapa^hv  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  r6  y<  im  cravra 

Kal  ^ci)pt(r/idv  rais  ixxXi?(r/4(f  i^^i^XifKai  .  .  .  .  «is  Qpcurvripag  bpfxiii 
tptrovatis  fidWov  1}  dKpi06las  .  .  .  .  wal  iroutiXias  fiaXXov  rovrav  ^/iiv 
ipKOvaiji  iirep  hrrXdrriros  ....  iravrdi  fiaWov  1^  lipetus  .  .  ,  ,  rd  rs 
T(0¥  iKKXrifftCiVf  rd  rt  t'ov  0aat\tt»v  ftiWeiv  jf^api^tiw  /JovXctrdac,  a>(  oix  ovciii 
is^opftris  iripaf  ei&^o«ri/if|aca>f.  I  eUoald  be  cufious  to  know  how  much 
KestoriuB  paid  for  these  expressions,  so  mortifying  to  his  rivaL 

**  Eutjches,  the  heresiarch  Eutyches,  is  honorably  named  by  Cyril 
as  a  fnend,  a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  His 
brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatus,  is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor 
and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  conjuratione.  Synodicoa  c.  208,  ia 
OoQciL  torn,  ir  n  467. 
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pvooeeded  from  their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  Tbe  people 
was  edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adju- 
rations of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could 
hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  tha 
creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same 
time,  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold. 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benediethns,  the 
courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  power  and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  de- 
mands despoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria; and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence 
the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  mat  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense 
of  this  scandalous  corruption.**  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her 
brother  from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the 
thunders  of  the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that 
Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch, 
and  substitute  another  in  the  favor  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the 
Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory. 
The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops ; 
and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  am- 
biguity and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.** 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the 
synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and 

*^  derid  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alezandrina 
nudata  sit  hujus  caosft  torbelA :  et  debet  praster  ilia  qiUB  hioc  traiu- 
missa  Bint  auri  lihras  mille  guingetUas.  £t  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut 
praestet ;  sed  de  tuat  ecclesid  prsesta  ayariiisB  quorum  noeti,  <&a  This 
curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the 
new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in 
an  old  Latin  version,  (Synooicon,  c.  203,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  465 — 468.) 
Tlie  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language 
of  interest  and  confederacy. 

*^  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
are  diffusely  related  in  the  original  acts,  (ConciL  torn.  iii.  p.  1339 — 
1771,  ad  fia  voL  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.,)  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c  28, 
86,  40,  41,)  Evagrius,  (L  I  c.  6,  7,  8,  12,)  Liberatus,  (c.  7—10,)  TiUo- 
mont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  487—676.)  The  most  patient  reader 
will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  noi^sense  and  falsehood  in  a 
Ibw  lines. 
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fiiintly  supported  bj  his  Eastern  friends.  A  seitiment  ol 
kur  or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
affect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication :  *'  his  wish,  or  at 
least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with 
honor  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  siicoeaso]^,  Maximian  and  Proclus, 
were  adcnowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could 
no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private 
monk.  The  past  he  r^retted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the.  future  he  had  reason  to  dread  :  the  Oriental 
l»ahop8  sucoessifely  disengaged  their  cause  from  his  un- 
popular name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the 
schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the 
faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand 
of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,**  which  ranked  him  with 
Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followers, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person 
first  to  Petra,  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Libyan  desert.*^     Secluded  from  the  church 


*'   AvTov    Tt    aZ    ScridivTOSf   lircrpairri    tcarh    rd    oikcTov   lirapa^ei^ai   fiovao' 

rtiptov,  Evagrius,  I  i.  c  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon 
(c  16,  24,  25,  26)  justify  the  appearancB  of  a  voluntary  resignation, 
which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Atseman. 
Biblioi.  Oriental  torn,  iil  p.  299,  802. 

*'  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
(Concil.  toHL  iil  p.  1780 — 1736.)  The  odious  name  of  Simonians, 
which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  rtpardSavs  itdavKoXiai,  was 

designed  w;  £y  ivs(Ss»t  wpofiXiiBipTSS  aitaytop  ^oftivotev  riftwpiav  rd* 
iftaprtiftdTCiVf    koI    ^^rt     ^HivTat    rtftotpias,    ftnu     Bav6vT9%     hrtniag     hrdi 

vnapx^tv*  Yet  these  were  Christiana  I  who  differed  only  in  names  an<l 
in  shadows. 

^*  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  ihe  grave  civilians  (Pan- 
dect L  xlviiL  tit.  22,  leg.  7)  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  dis- 
criminated by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat :  1.  The  tempU 
uf  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  to  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  8.  The  southern,  where  Nestonus  was  banished 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  See  a  learned  note  of  MichaeliB,  (ad  Descript  uEgypt  Abul- 
fedffi,  p.  21—34.)*  

*  1.  The  Oasis  of  Sivah  has  been  visited  by  Mens.  Drovetti  and  Mr. 
Browne.  2.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  El  Kassar,  was  visited  and  described 
by  Belzoni.  3.  The  great  Oasis,  and  its  splendid  mins,  have  been  weD 
iesoribed  in  the  travels  of  Sir  A  Bdmonstone.  To  these  must  be  uddoi 
■aoiber  Western  Oasis,  also  visited  by  Sir  A  Bdmonstono. — M. 
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and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the  rage 
of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  Uie  Blemmyes 
or  NuDians  invaded  his  solitary  prison :  in  their  reitreat  they 
dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives:  but  no  soonw  had 
Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  woald 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  dty,  to  the 
milder  servitude  of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as 
a  new  crime :  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and 
eodesiastical  powers  of  Egypt;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers, 
the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St 
Cyril;  and,  as  &r  as  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia,  the  heretic 
was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated 
journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect;  the 
president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he 
sanrived  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  afber  sixteen 
yean'  banishmenty  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps 
Lave  restored  him  to  the  honors,  or  at  least  to  the  comma 
nion,  of  the  chuith.  The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his 
obedience  to  their  welcome  summons;**  and  his  disease 
might  afford  some  color  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his 
tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by 
the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmira ;  *'  but  the 
immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to 
cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish 
tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.*^ 

mmi^mt^'^mm^^r^^mama^^  i^n^i— *■■  iMii  wmi  m     i      ■■■■■pa^— ^^i       ■■  ■<   ■    ■  fc  i  ti^^-^^^  ■    i  w^       ■     ■■■■■■■  ■    i   ■  ■■^i^—i^^  i  i  ■■  ■■■■■  ill  ■- 

**  The  invitation  of  Nestorins  to  tbe  synod  of  OhaloedoD,  is  related 
by  Zscfaarias,  bi«iiop  of  Melitene  (Evagrins,  L  il  c  2.  Amapiimi. 
Bibliotb.  Orient  tooL  il  p.  ^5,)  and  the  famous  Xenaifis  or  Fhilozenua, 
bishop  of  Hierapotis,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  iom.  11  p.  40,  &c^) 
denied  by  Evagrios  andAjBseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze, 
(Thesaur.  Epistol.  torn,  iil  p.  181,  Ac)  The  fact'  is  not  improbable ; 
yet  it  was  the  interest  of  tbe  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invicRous  re- 
port, and  Eutjehius  (touLii.  p.  12)  (dmrnis,  that  Kestorius'died  after 
an  exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod 
of  Gfaaleedon. 

••  Consult   D'Anville,    (M6moire  sur*  V) 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ' 
p.  14,)  and  his  commentator  A 
Dian  Geographer,  (p.  42,)  who  mentions,  in  the'ziiih  century,  the  roiai 
and  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim.  ^ , 

*'  Eutychius  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  12)  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus^  cv 
Abulpharaffius,  (Asseman,  torn.  li.  p.  816,)  represent  the  cr^ali<7>  of 
tbe  ztU  ana  xiith  centuries. 
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Humamty  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  JSTestorios;  yet 
Uistioe  must  observe,  that  he  Buffered  the  persecutidd  which 
be  had  approved  and  inflicted/' 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance 
of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory.^*  The  mcnophyske  doc- 
trine (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the 
churches  of  E^pt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East;  the 
primitive  creed,  of  ApoUinarius  was  protected  by  the  sanctity 
of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of  Euttches,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian 
heresy  of  Kestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the 
opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired 
in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontiff, 
had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  their 
proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamor  and  artifice,  and  the 
aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession,  that 
Christ  had  not  deriv^  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed 
to  a  gepersd  cipuneil;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted 
by  his .  godsoti  Chrysaphiua,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices,  df  the  nephew 
of  Theaphilus.  By  the  spedal  summons  of  Theodosius,  the 
second  synod  of  Epbesus  was  judiciously  composed  of  ten 
metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the  six  dioceses 
of  the  Eastern  empire :  some  exceptions  of  favor  or  merit 
enlarged  the  nutnber  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the 
Syrian  B^rsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successors  of  the 

*•  "We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (L  i  c.  '7)  for  eomc  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Nestorius ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufTerings  \&  treated 
with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic.  ■ 

^'  Dizi  CyriUum  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  sui  effecisse^  ne  Eutvch- 
iaoismus  et  Monoph^sitarum  error  in  nerrum  erumperel:  idquo 
verum  puto  .  .  •  aUquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  •ira\ivfii6iav  cednerat. 
The  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  alwsiys  speak  the  whol^) 
truth.  Cum  Cyrillo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  ant  cum  aliis 
rei  hujus  probe  gnaris  et  se^uis  rerum  ssstimatoribus  sermones  privar 
toe  conferrem,  (Thesaur.  EpistoL  La  Crozian.  torn,  i  p.  197, 198;)  en 
excellent  key  to  his  diss^tations  on  the  NesttMian  contx^yversy  I 
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apoBtlea.  Bat  the  despotism  of  the  AlexanJHan  patriareh 
again  oppreased  the  freedom  of  debate :  the  same  spiiitaal 
and  carnal  weapons  were  again  drawn  from  the  anenals  of 
Egypt :  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers,  served  under 
the  orders  of  Diosooros;  and  the  more  formidable  monks, 
whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besi^ed 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the 
iaith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and 
writings  of  the  most  learned  Orientals.  "May  those  who 
divide  Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in 
pieces,  may  they  be  burned  alive!'*  were  the  charitable 
wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.**  The  innocence  and  sanctity 
of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the 
prelates,  m<Mre  espedally  those  of  Thrace  and  Aaia,  were 
unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the 
abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees 
of  Dioscoms,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspeet  on  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive  the  of- 
fences, and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  raise  a  sedition!''  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant 
"  Where  are  the  o£Scers  T  At  these  words  a  furious  multi- 
tude of  monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and 
chains,  burst  into  the  church ;  the  trembling  bishops  hid  them- 
selves behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches,  and  as  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  succes- 
sively subsmbed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian 
was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this  spiritual 
amphitheatre  :  the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and 
example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is 
said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted, 
and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople  :*^  it 

**  'H  liyta  ffvvoSos   uneVf  apor,    Ka^O¥    Hioiffiop^  •vtof  ^wy   ko^,  ovrv(, 
tls  iio  Yi¥^rt^    b>f  ifii^eSf  fupiadil    .  .  «  .  «f   rif  Xiysi    dv9,   dvi0<fta.     At 

the  requMt  of  Dioscorua,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar,  {0»H9m) 
•tretched  out  their  hands.  At  Cbidcedon,  the  Orientals  disclaimea 
these  exclamations:  bat  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared! 

ra^a  ««l  r6rt  eimftiv  xal  viv  Alyo/icc,  (ConciL  tom.  iv.  p.  1012.) 

'^  "EXcyc  6i  (Eusebius,  bishop    of   D<M7l«eiim)    rdv    «A«/9«iytfy  n 
itihatrs    dvaipsB^vai    xp4s    Atoegpov    didcwusy6v    rt   itai    \uKrt^6favo»  l    UOA 

lUi  testimony  of  Evagrius  (L  ii  &  2)  is  ampli^^  by  t^e  historim 
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18  certaiD,  that  the  victim,  hefore  he  could  reach  the  piaoe  of 
his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day  of  the  woands  and  brnisee 
which  he  had  received  at  Ephesns.  This  second  synod  has 
l)een  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet 
the  accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alle- 
viate the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behavior. 

The  faith  of  i^ypt  had  prevailed:  but  the  vanquished 
party  was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The 
theology  of  Leo,  his  femous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 
Ephesus :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was 
insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tjrranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  roartjrrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was 
itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation  of  a  general 
coundl  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From 
his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger  as  the  head  of  the  Chrisdans,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Val- 
entinian ;  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Ori- 
ental royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of 
the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant, 
and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the  just 
punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be 
still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites,  if  the  em- 
peror's horse  had  not  fortunately  stuinbled;  Theodosius 
expired ;  his  orthodox  sister  Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  hus- 
band, succeeded  to  the  throne;  Ohrysaphius  was  burnt, 
Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the 
tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the 
pope  was  disappointed  in  his  favorite  project  of  a  Latin  coun- 
cil :  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  waa 

Zonaras,  (torn.  iL  1.  xiiL  p.  44,)  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked 
like  a  wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  1?,  in  Con- 
ciL  torn,  vl  p.  488)  ia  more  cautions;  and  the  Acts  of  Chaleedon, 
which  lavish  the  names  of  homicide,  Cain,  <bc.,  do  not  justify  so  pointed 
a  diarge.  The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused — ia^^t 
*dv  Hwcaptov  ^)iavtav6v*  airds  fcrr/Ke  xai  Aeye,  vipd^ov,  (ConciL  tom.  i*  p 
141&) 
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speedily  assembled  at  Nice  ia  Bithyaia ;  hb  legatea  required 
in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  th€ 
weary  fathers  were  transported  to  Ohaloedon  under  the  im* 
mediate  eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphonis,  the  church 
of  St.  Eaphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy 
of  Mi,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were 
ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church ;  but  the  patriardbs 
of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third 
was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for 
twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The  gospel 
was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of 
&ith  was  defined  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon." 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  ahouts 
and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but, 
on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal, 
already  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orien- 
tals, less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Romans  as  their  deliverers:  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the 
new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their 
places  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of 
Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the  fSuth 
of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  season- 
able desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 

•■  Tho  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (ConciL  torn.  iv.  p.  761 — 
2071)  comprehend  those  of  Ephesus,  (p.  890— 11 89,)  which  again  com- 
prise the  t'ynod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian,  (p.  930 — 1072 ;)  and 
tt  .requires  some  attention  to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The 
whole  business  of  Eutycbes,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by 
Svagrlus  (1.  i.  c  9 — 12,  and  I  iL  c.  1,  2,  3,  4,)  and  Liberatiis,  (Brev.  c. 
11,  12, 18, 14.)  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal  to 
the  di'iigence  of  TUlemont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  479—719.)  Tha 
aimals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi  wUl  accompany  me  much  further  oa  my 
!oDg  and  laborious  journey. 
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thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mei^ 
of  the  council,  "with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declara* 
tion,  that,  if  they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their 
return  to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repent- 
ance was  allowed  to  expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accom- 
plices of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  his 
head ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  mod- 
eratiou  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  was 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To 
save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal 
offences  were  skilfully  detected ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excom- 
munication oi  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while 
he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  to  the  summons  of  the 
synod*  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts 
of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty ;  and  the  fathers  heard  with 
aUiorrence,  that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the 
female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even  his  bath,  was  open 
to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the  infamous  Pan- 
sophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly  entertained  as  the  concubine  of 
the  patriarch**' 

For  these  scandalous  offences,  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by 
the  synod,  and  banished  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  purity  of 
his  faith  was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit 
approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather 
than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never 
^  summoned  before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and 

abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophysite  casting  at  their  feet  a 
volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chal- 
cedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party ,*^  we  shall 

-^'  *■*■■•■■■■    m^M     —     .^  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■«■■.■  I  ■    ■  ■  ■     ^^  .■«     .     ■  ^1  I  ■■■■■■■■       I  ■■■     ■  I.  ■ ■    ■    — 

*'  MaXi<rra  h  JttpiB6nrot  ILtyoo^fa,  ii  ra>ov/ilvij  ^O^ivht  (perhaps  Eipiyi'j),) 
«e/)2  lis  ral  h  ToXviv$puvos  rfis  * AXs^avipiur  Slffios  a^flKt  ifxapiiv,  airifs  rt  xal 
To9  ipaffToH  fufivnitivot,  (CoDciL  tom.  iv.  p.  1276.)  A  specixnen  of 
the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, (L  il  a  6,  p.  188,  edit  Wecnel,)  although  the  application  was  un- 
known to  the  editor  BrodsBua  The  nameless  epigrammatist  raises  a 
tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of  ''Peace 
be  to  allr  with  the  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  bishop'i 
concubine : . 

Ei^^vif  irdvnvaiVf  inlaKowoi  tlxtv  hreXduVf 
Tl<os  ivvarai  wdvtVf  ijv  fi6voi  Iviov  txtt ; 

I  am  iffnorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous 
lover,  18  the  Cimon  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  irUi  larnnoi  wm 
viewed  with  envy  aud  wonder  by  ]nriapus  himself. 

••  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  aecer- 
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find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  mmpk 
anitj  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambignous  conoessioa  that  he  wai 
formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply  either  their 
previous  existence,  or  their  sube^uent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and 
the  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  more 
poatire  and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the 
3ars  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed  ik  two  natures ;  and 
this  momentous  particle**  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism 
among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  tome  of  Leo  had  been 
respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed;  but  they  pro- 
tested, in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient 
nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmarks  which  had  been 
fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  their  masters ;  but  their  infallible  decree,  after 
it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehement  accla- 
mations, was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  oppontion 
of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  thai 
a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  ^  The  defi- 
nition of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable !  The  heretics 
are  now  discovered!  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians!  Lei 
them  depart  from  the  synod !  Let  them  repair  to  Rome."  ** 
The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a 
committee  of  eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which 

tain  their  sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or 
careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Oar 
Greek  MSS.  are  BulUed  with  the  false  and  prescribed  reading  of  Ik 
Tbiv  ipwritavf  (Gonctl.  tom.  iil  p.  1460:)  the  authentic  translation  of 
Pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed,  and  the  old  Latin 
versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  whidi  was  revised 
(A.  D.  650)  by  Rusticus,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the 
*AK6(}itfr»i  at  Constantinople,  (Ducange,  0.  P.  Christiana,  L  iv.p.  151,) 
a  famous  monastery  of  Latins,  Greelu,  and  Syrians.  See  ConciL  torn, 
iv.  p.  1959 — ^2049,  and  Pagi,  Critiea,  tom.  it  p.  826,  <&e. 

'^  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petavius,  (torn.  ▼. 
I.  iii.  c.  5 ;)  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid — ne  quia  for* 
tasse  sup^vacaneam,  et  nimis  anziam  putet  hujusmodi  yoeularom 
inauisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologid  gravitate  alienam,  (p.  124.) 

**  *E06iiaaVf  ^  h  Bpos  KpareiTUy  Ij  diripx^f^f^  »  »  ,  ,  ol  divriXivovTSf 
^avepol  yi¥tu¥Tai,  al  dttrtXiyovres  ^saropiavol  ctViv,  ol  &vrfXfyovrc(  tis  *ro)fni9 
hwiXOaoiv,  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  preseirf 
(Nily  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  slide  over  tkesc; 
bars,  suppositos  cineri  dolosa 
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was  imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly.  In  the  name  of 
the  fourth  general  ooundl,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  u. 
two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  worid:  an 
invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  AppUinaris 
and  the  faith  of  St  Cyril;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a 
bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended '  over  the  abysf« 
by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist  During  ten 
centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe  received  her 
religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican;  and  the 
smne  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity, 
was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers, 
who  disdaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
synod  of  Chaloedon  still  triumphs  in  the  Protestant  churches ; 
but  the  ferment  of  controversy  has  subsided,  and  the  most 
pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of 
their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious 
emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their 
&ith ;  *'  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honor  of 
five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
oedon  might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satis&ction,  that  the  same  synod  was 
odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites ;  **  but 
the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the 
East  was  distracted  by  the  ol»tinate  and  sanguinarv  zeal  of 
the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of 
monks;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged, 
they  burnt,  they  murdered ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled 

"  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Aets  of  Ohaleedon,  the  confirmatiun 
of  the  Synod  by  Marciao*  (CoDoiL  torn.  iv.  p.  1781, 1783;)  his  letters 
to  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1791,)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1793,^  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  (p.  1798 ;)  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians, 
(p.  1809, 1811, 1881 ;)  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial 
sjrods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1835 — 1980.) 

**  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogins  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine 
passa{^,  the  specious  color  of  this  double  charge  against  Pope  Leo 
and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  (Bibliot  cod  ccxxv.  p.  768.)  He  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  eitiber 
foo  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — traraXXaXii^  PiXeai  rovs  dvrirAXovf 
Irirptonct,  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  vvyx^^^i 
of  the  Mtmophysites ;  against  Entyches  he  appeared  to  countenanee 
the  iiToeraei^v  ita<popa  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims  a  chari- 
table  interpretation  for  the  saints :  if  the  same  had  been  extended  iotlM 
Iteretics,  ihe  sound  of  the  cctntroversy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  tir 
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with  blood :  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in  tnmui- 
tuoiis  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted 
their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  sue- 
cesscNTy  who  was  introdnced  by  the  fathers  of  Chaloedon.  The 
throne  of  ProteVius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand 
soldiers :  he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mar 
dan,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  aeaL  On  the  third  day 
before  the  festival  of  £aster,  the  patriarch  was  besieged  in  the 
cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of 
his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his 
ashes  to  the  wind ;  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision 
of  a  pretended  angel :  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,'*  sncceeded  to  the  place  and  opin- 
ions of  Dioseorus.  This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on 
either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation : 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands  *' 
were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were  deprived 
of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  sodal  life,  and  of  the  invis 
ible  gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an 
extravagant  fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  these  fimatics,  who  tortured  each  other  and  themselves. 
^*  Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave 
bishop,  ^*  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  E^pt,  were 
seized  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  firenzy :  great  and  small, 
slaves  and  fi!eedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives  of  the 
land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chaloedon,  lost  their  speech 
and  reason,  Wked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth 
the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms." '' 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  famous 
Henoticon  "  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and 
m  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 

*'  AiXovpof,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  dis- 
giUBe  he  crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren,  (Theodor.  Lector.  L  L) 

vr.v  dXXa  Mi  airdy  rdv  Stpa,    Such  IS  the  hyperbolic  language  cf  the 
Hencticon. 

^^  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Anti 
qn*  of  Canisius,  republished  by  Basoage,  torn.  326. 

^'  The  Heootioon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrius,  (L  iil  c  13,)  and  trans- 
lated by  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  ragi  (Critica,  torn,  it  p.  411)  sai 
Aasenian  (Bibliot  Orient.  t<»n.  i  p.  843)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  fret 
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Bsfit,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  r^ 
jccted  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  Tho 
elergy  noay  smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman 
who  defines  the  articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humil- 
iating task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest, 
and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  fan  only  be  maintained  by 
the  concord  of  the  peopla  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
Zefno  appeals  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern 
any  Manichaean  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of 
Anastasius,  That  it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute 
the  worshippers  of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  Tho 
Henoticoa  w^  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians;  yet  tho 
smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the  jealous,  and 
even  jaundiced  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it  accu- 
rately represents  the  Catholic  &ith  of  the  incamiMion,  without 
adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hos- 
tile sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  i^ainst  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided, 
or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the 
number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of 
St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is 
respectfully  confirmed ;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name 
of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure 
of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such  have  been  taught  either 
elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression, 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might  unite  in 
H  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  Christians  acquiesced 
in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason  was  feeble  and  in- 
constant, and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  ser- 
vile by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject 
which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was 
difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a 
prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy;  and  the  bonds 
of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nesto- 
rius and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language 
and  opinion;  the  acephaW*  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tic, of  equal    valor,  though-  of  unequal    strength,  may  be 

from  heresy;  but  Petavius  (Dog^mat  Theolog.  torn.  v.  L  i.  c  13,  p.  40) 
most  imaocountably  affirms  Chalcedonensem  ascivit  An  adversary 
woald  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticon. 

»•  See  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131, 145,  195,  247.) 
Iliey  were  reconciled  by  the  care  of  Majk  L  '^A.  D.  799 — 819;)  he 
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found  'ftt  the  two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  Hie 
aoephali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated  above 
three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  accepted  the  communion  of  Constantinople,  without  ex- 
acting a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Ohaloedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  hrma\ 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  des* 
]x>ti8m  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in 
this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments,'^  and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  ^e  schism  of 
the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  tne  memory  of 
four  Byzantine  pontifEs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  suprem- 
Bcy  of  St.  Peter.'*  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  trace 
of  Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal 
of  the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod 
of  Chaloedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have  pur- 
chased its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound  of 
a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire. 
The  Trisagion"  (thrice  holy,)  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  Hosts !"  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  iden- 

promoted  their  chiefs  to  tbe  bishoprics  of  Athribis  and  Talba,  (perhaps 
Tava.  See  D'Anvilie,  p.  82,)  aad  supplied  the  sacraoienta,  which  had 
failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

"**  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quo3  ordinavit  Acaciua,  majorum  traditionc 
confectam  et  veram,  prjecipue  religiose  solicitudini  congruam  prsBbemus 
sine  difficultate  medicinam,  (Galacins,  in  epist  i.  ad  Euphemiam,  Concil. 
torn.  V.  286.)  The  offisr  of  a  medieine  proves  the  disease,  and  numbers 
must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tillc- 
mont  himself  (Mem.  Ecd^s.  torn.  zvL  p.  372, 642,  <bc.)  is  shocked  at  the 
proud,  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes ;  they  are  now  glad,  says  he, 
to  invoke  St  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  <&c.,  to  whom 
they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  Cardinal  Baronius  is 
firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St  reter. 

^*  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church:  ex 
venerabili  diptycho.  in  quo  pise  mejnoriae  transitum  ad  ccelum  haben- 
tium  episcoporum  vocabula  continentur,  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1846.)  This 
ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 

'•  Petavius  (Dogmat  Theolog.  tom.  v.  L  v.  c.  2,  8,  4,  p.  217—225) 
and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl^.  tom.  xiv.  p.  718,  Ac.,  799)  represent  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  be* 
twoen  Isaiah  and  St  Proculs's  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven 
befiire  the  bishop  and  people  of  Constantinople,  the  song  was  coiisid^- 
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tical  bymn  which  the  angeb  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat 
biefi>re  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  oentury,  was  miraoolouslj  revealed  to  the  church  of 
Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added,  ^who 
was  crucified  for  us  I"  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to 
Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the 
rules  of  theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  East  and  West  But  it  had  been  imagined 
by  a  Monophysite  bishop ;  ^^  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first 
rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash 
innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne 
and  his  life.^'  The  people  of  Constantinople  was  devoid  of 
any  rational  principles  of  freedom;  but  they  held,  as  a  lawful 
cause  of  rebellion,  the  color  of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the 
color  of  a  mysteiy  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and 
without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral 
by  two  adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  aiguments  of  sticks  and 
stones;  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the  emperor,  and 
defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were 
staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets 
were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array, 
marched^  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head,  ^  Christians ! 
this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom :  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual 
father ;  anathema  to  the  Manichsean  tyrant !  he  is  unworthy 
to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic  cry;  and  the  galleys  of 
Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the  patri- 
arch had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  multitude.  The  tariumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked 
by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  sseal  of  his  flock  was  again  ex- 
asperated by  the  same  question,  ^  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  crucified  ?"    On  this  momentous  occ^ion,  the  blue 

ably  improved  The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing,  **  Holy  Qod  I  Holy 
strong  1    Holy  immOTtal  T 

^ '  Peter  Gnaphens,  the  fulUr,  (a  trade  which  he  had  exerdsed  in  his 
monastery,)  patriarch  of  Antiooh.  His  tedious  story  is  diseoflsed  in  the 
Annals  of  Pagi  (A.  D.  47'7— 490)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Yalois  at 
the  end  of  his  Evagrins. 

^*  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  firom 
the  Chronicles  of  Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last 
was  not  pnbUshed  in  the  time  of  Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  ov 
pionS)  M  well  as  more  correct 
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and  green  fiictioiis  of  Constantbople  suspended  thdr  disootd, 
and  the  civil  and  military  powen  were  annihilated  in  ihek 
presence.  The  keys  ct  the  city,  and  the  standards  of  the 
guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of  Constantine,  the  prin* 
dpal  station  and  camp  of  the  fiuthful.  Day  and  night  they 
were  incessantly  htfsied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honor  of 
their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of 
their  prince.  The  head  of  his  fiivorite  monk,  the  fiiwd,  as  they 
styled  him»  of  the  enwny  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  home  aloft 
on  a  spear ;  and  the  firebrands,  wKksh  had  been  darted  against 
heietioal  rtnicturas,  diffused  the  undistingnishing  flames  over 
the  most  orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperw  were 
broken,  and  his  person  was  .concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  be  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Ids  sub- 
jects. Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant, 
Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circns.  The  Catho- 
lics, before  his  faoe,  rehearsed  ihekr  genuine  Tnsa^on ;  they 
exulted  in  the  offer,  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  of  abdicating  the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admo- 
nition, that,  since  au  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously 
agree  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the 
blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their  master,  without 
hesitation,  condemned  to  the  hons.  These  furious  but  transient 
seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who, 
with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idol- 
aters, declared  himself  the  champion  <^  the  Catholic  nith.  In 
this  pbus  rebellioiL  he  depopulated  Thraoe^  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of  hu  fellow- 
Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  oouncil  of 
Chalcedoa,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying 
Anastasius,  and  more  feithfully  performed  by  the  uncle  of  Jus- 
tinian. And  such  was  the  event  of  the  first  of  the  religious 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the  disd- 
ples,  of  the  God  of  peace." 

I  • 

^'  Th«  general  history,  from  the  oouocil  of  Ohaloedon  to  the  death 
of  Anastasius,  may  be  UHmd  in  the  Breviary  of  liberatus,  (c.  14—" 
19,)  the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Evagrioa,  the  abstract  of  the  two 
books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  T&yia* 
ties  of  the  Pope,  (OoncQ.  torn,  t.)  The  series  is  continued  with 
some  disorder  in  the  xrth  and  xvith  tomes  of  the  Mommres  Eod^ 
Miastiques  of  Tillemont  And  here  I  must  take  leave  forever  cif  thai 
inoomparable  guide — whose  bigotrj  is  overbalaaeed  by  the  merits  of 
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Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian  **  -still 
remains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavorable  prejudice,  that  his 
theology  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait 
The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints:  his  Code, 
and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy;  and  in  every  dii^ute  between  a 
monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce, that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always 
on  the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devo- 
tions, the  emperor  was.  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  prayers, 
vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  ^e  austere  penance  of  a  monk; 
his  &ncy  was  amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal 
inspiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Michad  the  archangel ;  and  his  recovery  fh>m  a  danger- 
ous disease  Ivas  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succor  of  the  holy 
martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  proiances 
of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  '*  and  though  the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly  struc- 
tures may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the  zeal  of 
the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  bene&ctors. 
Among  the  titles  d[  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Pious 
was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interest  of  the  church  was  the  serious,  business  of  his 
life ;  and  the  duty  of  &ther  of  his  country  was  often  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  d^ender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of 
the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding 
and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  dili- 
gence of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected 
his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his 
associates,  ^^from  your  bigoted  tyrant?     Sleepless  and  un- 

erudition,  diHgence,  vwacity,  and  flcrupoloas  minat«ie8&  He  waf 
prevented  by  death  from  eompleting,  as  he  designed,  the  vith  century 
of  the  ehurca  and  empire. 

^^  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Prooopius;  (c.  11,  18,  18,  27,  S  8,) 
frith  the  learned  remarks  of  Alemaimus,  is  confirnied,  rather  than 
contradicted,  bv  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus,  in  his  zii!:h  book — ds 
tribus  capitulis,  "cum  videri  doctus  appetit  importune  .  .  .  spoo- 
taaeis  quiestionibus  ecdesiam  turbat."  See  Procop.  de  BelL  Gortti.  I 
ttlOL85. 

*^  Proeop.  de  Edifidit,  L  l  a  e,  7, 4^*,  passim. 
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armed,  he  sits  ^ole  nights  in  lis  closet,  debating  ^th  rer* 
erend  graybeards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  eodAiastical 
volumes."  **  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed 
in  many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the 
loudest  and  most  subtile  a(  the  disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon, 
which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  episUes,  proclaimed  to 
the  empire  the  tbedogy  oi  their  master.  While  the  Barba- 
rians invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  van* 
quish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods 
A  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have 
learned,  "  that  religious  controversy  is  the  ofbpring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed  by 
silence  and  subnlisBion ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature, 
should  not  presume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence 
are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."  ** 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence 
to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when 
the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a 
disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argu- 
ment by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy 
the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian 
was  a  uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  siupassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the 
contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigor  of  their  execution.  The 
insufficient  term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conver- 
sion or  exile  of  all  heretics;*^   and  if  he  still  connived  at 


^  *0s  Sfi  K&Btirai  d^^axrof  Is  del  hi  Xev^^irf  rivSt  dcapl  vwtriav^  hfnoi 
roTf  row  Ufittw  i^X'^TOv  yipowrtv  dvoKVKXsXp   to.  ^pttrrtavwp  Xdyta  wovSfiv 

Ix*^'  Prooop.  de  BelL  Gkith.  L  iil  c  82.  In  the  life  of  St  Eutychiofl 
(spkl  Alemajo.  ad  Procopt  Arcan.  c.  18)  the  same  charBcter  is  given 
with  a  design  to  praise  Jostioian. 

"  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Prooopias  (de  BelL 
Ooth.  i  i  c.  8)  is  scoured  in  tiie  prefiMe  of  A1ftmanniii»  who  ranks 
him  among  ike  poUiwd.  Christians — sed  longe  yerios  hssresimn 
omnifim  sentinas,  pForansque  Atheoe —- abominable  Atheists,  who 
preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man,  (ad  Hist  Arcaa 
&  18.) 

^  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  Jofaa 
Ifalala,  (tom.  il  p.  63,  edit  Venet  1788,)  who  deserves  more  credit  as 
he  draws  tmrards  his  end.    Aftejr  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorisi^ 
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their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  uuder  his  iron  yoke, 
not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birth- 
right of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia  "  still  breathed  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  perfection  and  prophecy  which  they  had  imbibed 
from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the 
Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  sol 
diers,  they  grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom  • 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in  the  flamee, 
but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extinguished  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  their  tyrant  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  tbeir  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  at 
Constantinople  had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws:  their 
clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate ; 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret 
remuant  of  Pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most  refined  and 
most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  strangers 
should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bishop 
was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faitib,  and  his  diligence  soon 
discovered,  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawprs, 
physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they  mus' 
choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  c. 
Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference  o. 
impiety.  The  patrician  Photius,  perhaps,  alone  was  resolved 
to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors :  he  enfranchised  himself 
with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  con- 
solation of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the 
fugitive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly 
monarch,  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  labored, 
by  their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expi- 
ate the  guilt,  of  idolatry.    The  native  country  of  Homer,  and 


Eutychiaos,  Ac,  ne  expectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  venift  judicen 
inr:  jubemus,  enim  ut   .   .  .   convicti  et  aperti  haeretici  justsB  et 
idone»  animadversioni  subjiciantur.     Baronius  copies  and  applands 
this  edict  of  the  Code,  (A  D.  527,  No,  89,  40.) 

^  See  the  character  and  principles  of  ine  Montanists,  in  Moeheim, 
itf  Rebus  Ohrist  anto  Oonslantinum,  p.  410 — 424. 
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the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained  the  last  sparka  of 
his  mythology:  by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy 
thousand  Pi^ans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phry- 
gia,  Lydia,  and  Garia ;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the 
new  proselytes;  and  linen  vestments,  Bibles,  and  liturgies, 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  mu 
nificenoe  of  Justinian."  The  Jews,  who  had  been  gradually 
stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious 
law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Ghristians.^^ 
And  they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the 
Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  cal- 
culations of  their  sovereign:  the  people  of  Constantinople 
delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had 
been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
fiisting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine** 
were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect^  rejected  as  Jews  by 
the  Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians 
as  idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been 
planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,**  but  the  persecution 
of  Justinian  o&red  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebel- 
lion. They  chose  the  latter:  under  the  standard  of  a  des*  ^ 
perate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs 
on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless 
people.    The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular 

'*  Theophaa  Ghroa  p*  168.  John,  the  Monophydte  bishop  of 
Asia,  ia  a  more  authentic  witness  of  this  transaction,  m  which  he  was 
himself  employed  by  the  emperor,  (Asseman.  Bib.  Orient  torn,  ii 
p.  86.) 

"  Compare  Procopius  (Hist  Arcan.  c.  28,  and  Pieman's  Notes) 
with  Hieophanes,  (Ohron.  p.  190.)  The  oooooil  of  Nioe  has  intrusted 
the  patriaitth,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  an- 
nual proclamation  of  Easter ;  and  we  stiU  read,  or  rather  we  do  not 
read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St  Cyril.  Since  the  reign  of 
Monophytism  in  Egypt,  the  Catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  fool- 
ish prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  Protestants, 
the  reception  of  the  Gregorian  style. 

'*  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage^ 
HistcHre  des  Jui&,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

**  Sichem,  Neapolia,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modem  seat  of  the 
Samaritans,  is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  moon- 
tain  of  cursing  to  the  norUi,  and  the  froitfol  Oarizitn,  or  *n^nntain  of 
cursing  to  the  sooth,  ten  or  eleven  hour^  travel  from  Jemsakoi.  Set 
Maandrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo*  Ac  p  99--4IS 
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foites  of  the  £^t:  twenty  thoiisabd  were  filaio,  twenty 
thousand  were  acid  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidds  of  Persia  and 
India,  atid  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy. .  It  has  been  com- 
puted iliat  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were  extir- 
pated in  the  Samaritan  war,*^  which  converted  the  once  fruit- 
fiil  province  into  a  desolate  and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in 
the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers ;  and  he  piously  labored 
to  establish  with  fire  and  sWord  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least, 
to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the. first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  dssdiple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  estab- 
lished the  tame  of  St  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire;  the  Nestorians  and  Eutyohians  were  exposed^ 
on  either  side^  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the 
four  synods  of  Nice^  Constantinople,  Ej^esus,  and  Chalcedon,, 
were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.''  But  while 
Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices  were  not  incompatible 
with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teachers ;  and 
the  open  or  clandestine  enemiea  of  the  diurch  revived  and 
multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracaous  patroness.  The  cap- 
ital, the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  dis- 
cord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts, 
that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  impulsed  by  many  to  a 
secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness   of  their  people.^'    The  &mou3   dispute   of  the 


**  Proeop.  Aneodot  cl  11.  Tbeopban.  Ghroa.  p.  122.  John  Mslala 
ChroD.  torn,  ii  p.  62.  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical, 
lialf  tuperstitioiis,  l^t  the  province  whicb  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans 
penetrated  into  the  empire. 

'^  The  expression  or  Proeopius  is  remarkable :  o4  yi^  ol  liiien  ^tfva; 

dvd^taniav  etyai,  f}v  yc  ^i^  riis  airoi  66^fiS  ol  reXcvrtiivrsg  rix"^'^  Svret,  Aneo- 
dot  c.  18. 

*'  See  the  Ghronide  of  Victor,  p.  828,  and  the  os'i^nal  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  Justiniaa  Boring  tike  first  years  tff' his  reign,  Baromns 
iHidself  is  in  extreme  good  humor  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the 
popeS)  tin  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

'*  Proeopius,  Aneodoi  c.  18.    Evagrius,  L  iv.  e.  10.    If  the  eodesii 
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TBBKB  CHAFTERs,**  which  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  de- 
serves lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  sabtile  and  disingenu- 
ous spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  body  of 
Origen"  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which 
he  held  the  preSzistenoe,  vras  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator ;  but 
his  writings  were  ei^rly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine. 
In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried  more 
than  ten  metaphpical  errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  F^agoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy 
to  the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  fathers  had  listened 
without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia  ;**  and  their  justice  or  indulg^ce  had  restored  both  The- 
odoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental  bishops 
were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends, />f  Nestorius: 
their  most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the.  title 
of  the  three  chapters;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  mem- 


astical  never  read  the  secret  historian,  their  common  fiuspicion  proves 
at  least  the  general  hatred 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth 
general  council  of  OoDstantinople  Bupi^jr  much  nseless,  thoogh  au- 
thentic, knowledge,  (ConciL  torn.  vi.  p.  1 — 419.)  .  The  Cfreek  Evagrins 
is  less  copious  and  correct  (L  iv.  a  38)  tiian  the  three  zealous  Africans^ 
Facundus,  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  tribus  capitulis,  which  are  most 
correctly  published  by  Sirtnond,)  liberatus,  (in  his  Breviarium,  c.  22, 
23,  24,)  and  Victor  Tunnunenoa  ia  his  OhroBlde,  (in  tooL  i  Anti<i. 
Lect.  Canisii,  330 — ^834.)  The  liber  PontifioaliS)  or  Anastasiua,  (in 
Vi^lio,  Pelagic,  <fec.,)  is  original  Italian  evidence.  The  modem  reader 
will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot  Ecd^s.  tonu  v.  p. 
189—207)  and  Basnage,  (Hist  de  TEglise,  tom.  i  p.  619—541 ;)  yet 
Ihe  latter  is  too  firmlyr  resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  char- 
ncter  of  the  popes. 

'  **  O^igen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  tr^ii^ti 
and  iwfv0sta  of  the  old  philosophers,  (Justinian,  ad  Mennain,  in  Gon- 
ciL  tom.  VL  p.  366.)  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repognaot  to 
the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he- was  found  guilty  of  the  her.$9y  of 
reason.  . .      .  - 

"  Basnage  (Prss&t.  p.  11 — 14,  ad  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Lect  Canis.)  baa 
fairly  weighed  the  guilt  apd  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If 
he  composed  10,000  volumes,  ajs  manv  errors  would  be  a  diaritabkf 
allowance.  In-  aJl  the  tabeeqneat  catalogues  of.  hereeiarchi,  he  jikMb 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  mduded ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Aflseouyi 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  iK)3— 207)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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ory  must  involve  the  honor  of  a  synod,  whose  name  was  pro 
nounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence  by  the  Catholic 
world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were 
annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  bo 
awakened  by  the  clamor  which,  after  a  hundred  years,  was 
raised  over  their  grave.  .  If  they  were  already  iu  ^he  fangs  of 
the  daemon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor 
assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints 
and  angels  they  enjoyed  the.  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have 
smiled  at  the  idle  fury  <^  the  theological  •  insects  who  still 
crawled  on  the  surfiEkce  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these 
insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  dis- 
tilled his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning  the  true  motives 
of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  fectioD.  The  victims 
were  no  longer  subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style 
of  his  edicts  could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite 
the  clergy  of  the  East  to  jdn  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesitation,  consented  to  the 
voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council,  of  three 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held 
at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders, 
of  the  three  chapters  were  sepirated  from  the  communion 
of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon :  and  if  they  had  fought 
as  they  usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might 
have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But 
their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the 
throne  of  St  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony, 
was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigihus,  who  yielded,  after 
a  loiig  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian 
and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could 
l)e  found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and 
successor  Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insen- 
sibly transferred  to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schis- 
matics; the  lUyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without 
•ome  efibrt  of  military  force  ;'^   the  distant  Barbarians  tran- 

*^  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortatiost 
of  Pope  Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Itafy.  Schisma  .  .  . 
per  potestates  publicaa  opprimatur,  &c,  (OoncU.  torn,  vi  p.  467.  Aa) 
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acribed  the  croed  of  the  VaticaD,  and,  in  the  period  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure 
angle  of  the  Venetian  province.'  But  the  religious  discon- 
tent of  the  Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
Busj^ect  the  faith  and  to  detest  the  government  of  their  Byzan- 
tine tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  pro- 
cess of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure 
of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the 
Catholics,  were  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never 
subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our 
mortal  flesh.  This  fantastic  opinion  was  announced  in  the 
last  edicts  of  Justinian;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable 
departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was 
prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer 
or  resist  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language 
of  authority  and  affection.  ^  Most  gradons  Justinian,  remem- 
ber your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your  gray  hairs 
be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers  from  exile,  and 
your  fol lowers  from  perdition.  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall, 
and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you 
destroy  what  you  have  taught;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestori- 
us,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same 
flames  in  which  they  will  eternally  bum."  He  died  and  made 
no  sign.*^     His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of 

■-  -III.  ■■  P  |..l.  ^^■■..  <,■■■■■,  ■■■■  I  ^,M     ■»     ■■■■■■■■■^»»-l  ,■  ■  ■  P. 

An  army  was  detained  to  snppress  the  sedition  of  an  Illyrian  citv.  Sec 
ProcopiuB,  (de  BelL  Goth.  L  iv.  c  26 :)  Z^mp  Uexa  viftisn  aitroU  ol  Xfiitr- 
Ttavoi  itanaxovrai.  He  seems  to  promise  so  jBodetiai^tical  hiatory.  It 
would  have  been  curious  and  impartial 

^"  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  bjr 
Pope  Honorius,  A.  D.  638,  (Mnratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  8^6 ;) 
but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished 
till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked 
the  vth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence,  (xiil  Coadl 
To.otan.  in  ConciL  torn.  tii.  p.  467 — 404.) 

••  Nicetus,  bishop  of  Treves,  (Condi  tom.  vl  p.  611—618:)  he 
kimself;  like  most  of  the  Qallican  prelates,  (Qregor.  %>ist  L  vii  epi  S' 
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the  church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin, 
Tiherius,  Maurice,  and '  Phocas,  are  distinguished  by  a  rare, 
though  fortunate,  vacancy  iu  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
East."* 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  act 
ing  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessiUe  to  the  sight, 
the  soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  om 
willy  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essentia  to  a  rational  and 
conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the 
Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures, 
was  actuated  by  h  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in 
the  singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the 
profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most 
probably  true,  BJoce  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nestorians 
themselves."^  The  experiment  was  tried  without  effect,  and 
the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance 
of  a  retreat  in  tJi)e  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy. 
The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of 
speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation:  to  either ' nature 
of  Christ  they  speciously  applied  a  prbper  and  distinct  ener- 
gy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  al- 
lowed that  th«  human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the 
same."'      The  disease  was   attended   with    the    customary 

in  Concll.  torn,  vl  p.  1007,)  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chapters. 
Baronius  almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of  Justinian,  (A.  D.  565, 
No.  6.) 

^^°  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (L  iv.  c.  89,  40,  41,) 
and  the  edict  of  his  successor,  (I  v.  c.  8,)  the  remainder  of  the  history 
of  Evagrius  is  filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical  events. 

**^  This  extraordmary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the 
Nestorians,  had  been  observed  by  La  Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 
torn.  i.  p.  19,  20,)  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius,  (Bib- 
liot  Orient  torn,  il  p.  292.  Hist  Djnast  p.  91,  vers.  Latin.  Pocock,) 
aind  Asseman  himself,  (torn,  iv,  p.  218.)  Thev  seem  ignorant  that 
they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ectheftis.     *0  {tiapot 

Neardpioi  Katrrtp  Siatpaif  rfiv  dsiav  to9  K.vplov  Ivavdptiitrfffiv,  koi  iito  tlaay<$i9 

vMii  (^®  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites,)  66o  BthfiyLara  to^7c» 

ttftti¥  oi>K  'kT6\nn9t^  rtntvavriov  61  ra^ro  0ov\[av  ruv    ....    i6o  irp6a«iirun 

k66(afft,  (ConciL  tom.  vii.  p.  205.) 

'**  See  the  Orthodox  faith  m  Petavius,  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tcm.  ▼ 
L  UL  c.  6 — 10,  p.  488 — 147 :)  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  ar 
lociiied  in  the  Greek  dialop^e  between  Maximns  and  Pvrrhus.  (a% 
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symptoms :  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  end- 
jess  oontroversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel 
into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  them- 
selves MONOTHELiTES,  (asscrtcrs  of  ihe  unity  of  will,)  but  they 
treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  superfluous ;  and 
recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
prudence  and  charity  of  the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence 
was  successively  imposed  by  the  ecihem  or  exposition  of 
lleraclius,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson  Gonstans;"* 
/ind  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  re- 
luctance by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Je- 
rusalem sounded  the  alarm :  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the 
silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the .  Latin  'churches  detected  a  latent 
heresy:  and  the  obedience  of  Pope  Honorius  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the 
bolder  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned  the 
execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who 
revived  the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  <Sz;c. ;  they 
signed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  ink  wa^i  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill 
the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and  affright.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Western  church.  Pope  Martin  and  his  Lat- 
eran  synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence 
of  the  Greeks :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate 
his  wicked  type^  and  the  impious  ecthesis  of  his  grandfather ; 
and  to  confound  the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  the 
twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the  apostates  from  the  church, 
and  the  organs  of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the  tamest 
reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended 
his  days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised 
by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.'**     But 

calcem  torn.  yiiL  Aonal.  Baron,  p.  756 — 794,)  which  relates  a  real  con- 
ference, and  produced  as  ehort-Iiyed  a  conversion. 

^^*  Impiissunam  ecthesim  ....  sceleroeum  typom  (ConciL  torn.  vii. 
p.  866)  diabolicn  operationis  genimina,  (fors.  germin^or  else  the  Greek 
Ytvnjiara  in  tl^e  originaL  ConciL  p.  S63,  364,)  are  the  expressions  of 
the  zviiith  anathema.  The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to  Amandus,  a  Gal- 
ilean bishop,  stigmatises  the  Monothelites  and  their  heresy  with  •qual 
virtdence,  (p.  892.) 

'*^  Th«  flufferioflrs  of  Martin  and  Maximiis  are  descrilod  with  im 
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ihe  same  inviDcible  spirit  survived  in  their  successors ;  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent  <lefeat,  and 
oblijbej^ied  the  disgrace  of  .the  three  chapters.  The  sjnods 
of  Borne  were  confirmed  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  palace  and  the  |»*e8enee  of  a  new  Constan 
tine,  a  descendant  of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  convert- 
ed the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops;'** 
the  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
condemned  to  the  spiritual  ai)d  temporal  pains  of  heresy ;  the 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West;  and 
the  ereed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 
every  age,  that  two .  wills  or  energfts  are  harmonized  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman 
synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three 
bishops.;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arn^  to  compel, 
nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am 
ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperoi 
01  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  tc 
persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  nsonks  and 
people  of  Constantinople"*  were  favorable  to  the  Lateran 
creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  reasonable  of  the  two :  and 
the  suspicion  is  iiountenanced  by  the  unnatural  moderation  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious 
of  their  weakness.  While  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  pro- 
posed a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to 
life  :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial ;  but  the  acknowledged 
failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothe- 
lites.    In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantino 

■  III  I       -  I  '  - 

Uietic  simplicity  in  their  original  letters  and  acta,  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p. 
63 — 78.  Baron.  Anna!  Eccles.  A.  D.  656,  Na  2,  et  anuoa  subsequent) 
Yet  the  chastisemeot  of  their  disobedience,  i^djua  and  v<aftaros  aUianos^ 
had  heen  previously  announced  in  the  Type  of  Conatans,  (Concil.  torn 
vii  p.  240.) 

^'^^  Eutychius  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  868)  most  erroneously  supposes  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  R6man  synod  transported  themselves  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes 
the  sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

'**  The  Monothelite  ■Oonstans  was  hated  by  all,  6ia  rot  ravra  (says 
Fliaopbanea,  Chron.  p.  292)  i/ii(rj}0i?  aip66ptH  napa  vavruv.  When  the 
MoDOtlielite  monk  fitifed  in  nis  miracle,  the  people  shotted,  &  Xats  dvc 
fiirm,  (ConciL  tom.  viL  p.  1082.)  But  this  was  a  natural  and  transient 
0moti0n;  and  I  much  fear -that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  or  m 
doxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
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was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  disdple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted 
the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  monument 
of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  ori^nal  acts  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their  patron 
was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman 
£iith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  successors 
of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine-  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 
forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship 
of  images.'" 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the 
incarnation,  which  had  been  defined  at  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland;"'  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or 
rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians 
whose  liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendor,  bestowed  an 
Imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the 
East,  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honorable  name  of  Mel- 


^^  Tbe  history  of  Monoihelitism  may  be  found  in  ihe  Acts  of  the 
Synods  of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77 — 395,  601 — 608)  aod  Constantinople, 
(p.  609 — 1429.)  Baroniiis  extracted  some  original  documents  from 
the  Vatican  Ubrary;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the.  diligence 
of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Bibliothdque  EocUs.  torn.  yL  p.  67 — ^71)  and 
BasQdga  (Hist  de  TEglise,  tom.  L  p.  451 — 555)  afford  a  tolerable 
Bbridgmeot 

*"  In  the  Laieran  synod  of  679,  "Wilfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop, 
subscribed  pro  omui  Aquilonari  parte  Britanniae  et  Hibernis,  qu^  ab 
Anglorum  et  Britonum,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorum  gentibus  cole- 
bantur,  (Eddius,  in  Yit  St  Wilfrid,  c  31,  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iil 
p.  88.^  Theodore  (magn^  insulsB  Britannue  archiepiscopus  et  philos- 
ophus)  was  long  expected  at  Rome,  (OondL  t<mL  Tii  p.  714,)  bat  he 
contented  himself  with  holding  (A.  V.  680)  his  proymcial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  ue  decrees  of  Pope  Martin  and  the  first 
Lateran  council  against  the  Monothelites,  (OonciL  tmn.  yil  p.  597, 
(&c)  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named  to  the 
primacy  of  Britain  by  Pope  Yitalian,  (A.  D.  688 ;  see  Baronius  and 
Pagi,)  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some 
distrust  of  his  national  character — ne  quid  oontrarium  veritati  fidei, 
GrsBOorum  more,  in  ecdesiam.  cui  prieesset  introduceret  The  Oili- 
clan  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  triition  of  bh  Afri- 
can guide,  (Beds  Hist  Eccl^s.  Anglorum,  1.  iy.  c.  1.)  He  adhered  to 
(he  Roman  doctrine ;  and  the.  same  creed  of  the  incarnation  has  been 
uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates,  whose 
sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  widi  that  abstniM 
Mystery.  ,. 
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ehites^  or  Royalists ;  '**  of  men,  whose  &ith,  instead  of  resting 
on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  esta1> 
lished,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  the  king;  and  they  might  relate,  with 
malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  in 
spired  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgic 
bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the 
duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should 
feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under  the  rod-  of 
persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degenerated 
into  rebels  and  fugitives;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useful 
allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as 
the  chief,  but  ns  the  enemy  of  the  Christians.  Language, 
the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of 
mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a 
peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of 
mtercourse  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  long  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their 
eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most 
perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  EJgypt,  still  persevered 
in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the  rude  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,"*  from  the  mountains 
of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of 
poetry  and  argument  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected 
by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;   and  their  Barbaric 

'^  Hiis  name,  unknown  till  the  zth  century,  appears  to  be  of 
Syriac  origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometans ;  but  it  was  accepted  witnout 
shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Aimals  of  Eu- 
tychius,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn.  u.  p.  607,  <&c.,  torn,  iii  p. 
865.  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  119.)  *'ELneTs  Sov>oi  roH 
Batri Xla>f,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fitthers  of  Constantinople,  (ConciL 

torn.  vii.  p.  'ree.) 

"•  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language, 
ras  divided  mto  three  dialects.  1.  The  Aramcean,  as  it  was  refined  at 
Sdessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Palestiney  which  was 
osed  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  8.  The  Nabc^ 
ikisan,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assvria  and  the  villages  of 
frflJc,  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist  Dynast,  p.  11.)  On  the  Syriao^  see 
Ebed-Jesu,  (Assemaa  tom.  iil  p.  826,  <nx,)  whoee  prejudice  aloM 
BMdd  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 
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tongues,  which  have  been  revived  in  the  studies  of  modeiB 
Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eomao 
empire.  The  Sjriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the 
^thiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
churches:  and  ;their  theology  is  enriched  by  domestic  ver- 
sions"^ both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular 
fathers.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
tho  spark  of  controversy,  first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nesto- 
rius,  still  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile 
communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  disciphne  of  their 
founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  servitude,  the  Nestoriaus  and  Monophysites  reject  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Borne,  and  cherish  the  toleration  of 
their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to  anathematize,  on 
the  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus :  on  the 
other,  Pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight 
which  they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 
various  prospect  of,  L  The  Nestorians ;  IL  The  Jacobites ;  "* 
m.  The  Maronites;  IV.  The  Armenians;  V.  The  Copts; 
and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac 
is  common ;  but  of  the  latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  use 
of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modem  natives  of  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with  their  ances- 
UfTs ;  and  the  Christians  of  i^ypt  and  Syria,  who  reject  the 
religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.  The 
liipse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an 
obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 


Ill 


I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Wal- 
ton, Mill,  Wetstein,  Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  hav« 
consulted  with  some  care.  It  appears,  1.  That,  of  all  the  versiont 
which  are  celebrated  by  the  fatners,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are 
now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  TTiat  the  Syriac  has  the  best 
claim,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

"•  In  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  N'estorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana  of  Joseph 
Simon  Assemannus.  That  learned  Maronite  was  despatched,  in  the 
year  1715,  by  Pope  Clement  XL  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  E^pt  and 
Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes,  published  at  Rome 
1719 — 1728,  contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
of  liis  extensive  project^  ■  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed 
the  Syriac  literature ;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  t« 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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L  Both  in  bis  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heretj 
of  the  unfortunate  Xestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The 
Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the 
arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions. 
The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  with- 
out a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ;  the  power  of  the 
Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in  the  con- 
formity of  passion,  of  interest,  and,  insensibly,  of  belief;  and 
their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the 
three  chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  or 
more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws ;  and,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire.  Beyond 
bhose  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they 
might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck 
a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its  salu- 
tary shade.  The  catholic^  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital : 
in  hh  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops, 
and  clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular 
hierarchy:  they  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who 
were  converted  from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Per- 
sian church  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria; 
and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely 
interwoven  with  its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected 
and  ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  depend- 
ence on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of 
the  Oriental  church."'    In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,"^ 


"*  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham 
Ecchelensifl,  No.  87,  88,  89,  40.  ConciL  torn.  ii.  p.  885,  836,  edit 
Venet.  These  vulgar  titles,  Nieene  and  ArabiCy  are  both  apocryphal 
The  coancil  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canons,  ^Theodoret, 
Hist  Ecdes.  L  I  a  8 ;)  and  the  remainder,  seventy  or  eighty,  were 
collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  Th»  Synac  edition 
of  Maruthas  is  no  longer  extant>  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Oriental  torn,  l 
p.  196,'  torn,  iil  p.  'Zi,)  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many 
recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  Code  contains  many  cmious  relics  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the 
Eastern  communions,  it  was  probably  finisned  before  the  schism  of 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Griec.  torn,  zl  u  868 

— wy 

i*<  TheodiNrft  the  Reader  (I  il  a  6,  49,  ad  calcem  Hist  Eodes.)  ks* 
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the  nsjng  generations  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theol<^icaI 
idiom :  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  yd" 
umes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  they  revered  the  apos- 
tolic fEuth  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose 
person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations 
beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the 
synod  of  Epbesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were 
twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd 
of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  re« 
venge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones 
of  ihe  £ast,  provoked  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom, to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  Sassanian  kings  beheld  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  a 
race  of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion, 
and  who  might  favor  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their 
country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  danger- 
ous correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy :  the  progress  of 
the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and 
he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted 
N^estorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the 
Gdelity  of  his  Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference 
lo  the  victims  and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant  The  Nes- 
torians  composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people : 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword, 
of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred Monophysites,  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of 
faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia."*    Their  eode^ 

noticed  this  Peraian  sehool  of  Edessa  Its  ancient  splendor,  and  the 
two  ssras  of  its  downfall,  (A.  D.  431  and  489)  are  dearly  discussed 

I  by  Aseemanni,  (BibliotK  Orient  torn,  ii  p.  402,  ill  p.  8*76,  878,  iv.  p 

i  10, 924.) 

"*  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the 
h.onds  of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned 
researches  are  difinested  in  the  most  Indd  order.  Besides  this  ivth 
Tolunie  of  the  BiUioiheea  OrienUdiSy  the  extracts  in  the  three  preced- 
ing tomes  (torn.  i.  p.  208,  il  p.  821—468,  iiL  64—70,  878—896,  k^ 
408—408,  580—689)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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eiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  principle  of 
reason,  or  at  least  of  policy:  the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was 
relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ;  houses  of  charity  were  en- 
dowed for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings ;  the  law 
of  oeHbacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bi^ops,  and  even  the  patriarch 
.himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom, 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empir%;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished 
by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ;  they  trans- 
ported into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  wieu* :  and  those 
who  deserved  the  favor,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a 
discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops, 
by  the  desperatie  sectaries  who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities 
of  the  East :  their  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  gift;  of  the  Cath- 
olic churches ;  but  when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recov- 
ered by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign 
ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was  often 
endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved 
in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism :  tbeir  enmity  to 
Eome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gos- 
pel :  and  a  colony  of  Uiree  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  cap- 
tives of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  a  hostile 
altar  in  the  &ce  of  the  catholic^  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  conditions 
which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who 
denied  the  authority  of  the  holy  synods :  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits 
of  union  with  tbe  empire  and  the  church  of  Eome ;  and  if  he 
failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  their  sovereign.  In  a  later  age  the  Lutherans  have 
been  burnt  at  Paris,  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  super- 
stition and  poHcy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

The  desire  of  gaining  souls  for  God  and  subjects  for  the 
church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Christ 
tian  priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their 
spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south ;  and  th^ 
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rimplidtj  of  the  goepel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the 
colon  of  the  Syiiao  theology.  In  the  sixth  oentuiy,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,"*  Christianity  was 
sucoessfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Hans,  the  Persians, 
the  Indiana,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites : 
the  Barharic  churches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian 
Sen,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent .  fiuth  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs. 
The  pepper  coa^t  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ooean« 
Socotora  anu  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increaang  multi- 
tude of  Christians;  and  the  bishops  and  Q|^rgy  of  those 
sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  Catho- 
lic of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent  age  the  zeal  of  the  Nesto> 
rians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined  the  ambition 
and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  mission- 
aries of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  lear  the  foot- 
steps of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaua  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illit- 
erate shepherds:  to  tboee  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recom- 
mended humanity  and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whoso  power  they 
vainly  magaified,  is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of. ordination;  and  the  fame  of 
Prester  or  Fx^JfyUr  John"^  has  long  amused  the  credulity 


"'  See  the  Topographia  Christiana  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indico- 
pleusfceS)  or  the  Indian  navigator,  I  iiL  p.  1*78, 179, 1  zi.  p.  88*7.  The 
entire  work,  of  whidi  aotne  eiiricNis  extracts  may  be  foaod  in  Photius, 
(cod  zxxvi.  pk  9,  10,  edit  Hoeschel,)  Thevenot,  (in  the  lat  part  of  his 
Relation  des  Voyages,  die^)  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  Grsoe.  1  ill  c.  26, 
torn,  il  p.  603 — 617,)  has  been  published  by  Father  Mont&ucon  at 
Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  OoUectio  Patrum,  (torn.  ii.  p.  113 — 846.)  It 
was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those 
who  maintained  that  the  .earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat,  oblong  table, 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  (L  ii.  p.  188.^  But  the  nonsense 
of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller, 
who  performed  his  voyage  A.  D.  522,  and  publishedilfi  book  at  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  647,  (L  ii.  p  140,  141.  Montfiiucon,  Prae&t  a  2.)  Tlie 
NestorianiBm  of  Oosmaa,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected 
by  La  Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  40 — 66,)  and  is  con- 
firmed b^  Assemanni,  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  606,  606.) 

^^^  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  <&c,the  story  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  (}6n6alogique 
des  Tartares,  P.  ii  p.  42.  Hist  de  Oengiscan,  p.  81,  <&c.,)  and  were 
^orantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
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of  Europe.  The  royal  convert  wii  indulged  in  the  use  of  a 
portable  altar ;  but  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch, 
to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  a 
desert  that  produced  neither  com  nor  wine.  In  their  progress 
by  sea  and  land,  the  iN^estorians  entered  China  by  the  port  of 
Canti^n  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters 
of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the 
reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  i^vate  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they  confounded 
the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and,  after  a 
short  vicissitude  of  favor  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect 
expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion."*    Under  the  reign  of  the 


(Ludolph.  Hist.  JSihiop.  Comment  L  ii.  c  1.)  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
ID  the  zith  and  xiith  centuries,  Nestorian  Ghristianity  was  professed 
in  the  horde  of  the  Keraites,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  256, 916,  tf69.  Aseemanni, 
torn.  iv.  p.  468— 604.)» 

"^  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  invmcibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Ara- 
bian, Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence,  (Assemanni,  BibUoth.  Orient  torn.  iv. 
p.  502 — 552.  Mem.  de  I'Acaddmie  des  Inscript  tom.  zxx.  p.  802 — 
819.)  The  inscription  of  Siganfu  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the 
Nestorian  church,  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  636,  to  the  current 
year  '781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  <bc,  who  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical 
fraud-f 

*  The  extent  to  which  Nestorian  Christianity  prevailed  among  the  Tar- 
tar trihes  is  one  of  the  most  carious-  questions  in  Oriental  history.  M. 
Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  Ost  Mcmgolen,  notes,  p.  363)  appears  to  question 
the  Ohristianity  of  Ong  Chaghun,  and  his  Kenute  snbjects. — M. 

t  This  f^oos  monument,  the  anthenticitv  of  which  many  have  at- 
tempted to  impeach,  rather  fxtnn  hatred  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was 
made  known,  than  by  a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  above  aU  suspicion.  The  Chinese  text  and  the  facts  wnicli 
't  relates  are  equally  strone  proofig  of  its  authenticity.  This  monument  was 
raised  as  a  memorial  <k  the  establishment  of  Chrutianity  in  China.  It  is 
dated  the  year  1092  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  SeleucidsB,  A.  D.  781, 
in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Anan-jesu.  It  was  raised  by  Iezd< 
bouzid,  priest  and  chorepiscopus  of  Chumdan,  that  is,  of  tlie  capital  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  tlie  son  of  a  priest  who  came  from  Balkh  in  Tokha- 
ristan.  Among  the  various  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
anthenticity  of  this  monument  sod  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced, 
may  be  reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  was  raised.  The  name 
Is  rersian,  and  at  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered,  it  woald  have 
be^  impossible  to  have  imagined  it ;  for  there  was  no  work  extant  fran 
wnenoe  the  knowledge  of  it  could  be  derived.    I  do  not  believe  that  erav 
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ealiphfl,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from  China  ti 
Jerusalem  and  Cyrus ;  and  their  nnmbers,  with  those  of  the 
Jacobites,  were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions."*  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
composed  their  hierarchy;  but  several  of  these  were  d»- 
pensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  six 
yean  they  should  testify  their  ^th  and  obedience  to  the  catk- 
9lie  or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation  which  has 
been  successively  applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  Hiese  remote  branches  are  long 
finee  withered;  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk ^'"^  is  now 
divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives  almost 
41  lineal  descent  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succession; 
;he  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  recondled  to  the  church  of 
/iome ;  "*  an4  the  Simeons  of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt, 
it  the  head  of  forty  thousand  fiunilies,  was  promoted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  number  of 
iiree  hundred  thousand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  th* 
^estorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians, 
tre  confounded  with  the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful 
.lation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 


"*  Jaoobitffi  et  Nestor iana  plures  quain  GriBGi  et  Latini  Jacob  a 
Vitriaco,  Hist  HierosoL  I  il  <x  76,  p.  1098,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos. The  ntimbers  are  given  by  ThomasBin,  Diacipline  de  TEglise, 
torn.  i.  p.  172. 

^^^  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Orient,  of  ARsemanoi,  torn.  I  p.  528 — 549,  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  <fec^  torn,  ill 
p.  603J3.  621 — 623,  torn.  iv.  p.  164—169,  p.  423,  p.  622—629,  <fcc 

^^^  The  pompous  language  of  Borne  on  the  aubmiaeioa  of  a  Nes- 
torian  patriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra 
Paola,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of  Alexander, 
Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 


since  this  period,  any  book  has  been  published  in  which  it  can  be  found  a 
second  time.  It  is  very  celebrated  among-st  the  Armenians,  and  is  derived 
from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by  birth,  of  the  royal  race,  who  perished  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  centary,  and  rendered  his  name  celebrated 
among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East  St.  Martin,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  M. 
Remnsat  has  also  strongly  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  anthenticity  of 
this  monnment.  Melanges  Asiatiqnes,  P.  i.  p.  33.  Yet  M.  Schmidt  (Greschichta 
der  Ost  Mongolen^  p.  384)  denies  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
Rich  a  monument  was  ever  found  in  China,  or  that  it  w^as  not  manufactured 
fai -Europe.  But  if  the  Jesuits  had  attempted  such  a  forgrery,  would  it  nol 
Wve  been  more  adapted  to  further  their  peculiar  views  ? — ^M. 
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.  According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  India  by  St  Thomas."*  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  his  shrine,  .perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madras,  was  devoutly  yisited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred  ] 
and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded 
the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest 
projects  of  trade  and  discovery.'"  When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St 
Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  difference  of  their  ch^acter  and  color  attested  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  art3,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan ;  the  husband- 
men cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles 
of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected 
by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the 
Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign, 
but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the 
bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of 
metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  religion  would 
have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  ailies  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  St  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and 
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The  Indian  missionary,  St.  Thomas,  an  aposfcle,  a  Manichnan,  or 
an  Armenian  merchant,  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i. 
p.  67 — 70,)  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom,  (ud 
Marodlam,  epist  148.^  Marco-Polo  was  mfonned  on  the  spot  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  m  the  city  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league 
only  from  Madras,  (D'Anville,  Edaircissemens  sur  Tlnde,  p.  1^5,) 
where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of 
St  Thom^,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he 
was  silenced  by  the  profane  neighborhood  of  the  English,  (La  Croze, 
torn,  it  p.  7 — 16.) 

^"  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  SSS)  nor 
William  of  Malobesbury  (de  Gestis  Begum  Angliae,  L  il  c.  4,  p.  44) 
were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  centurr,  of  mventing  this  extraorcunary 
fact ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaimng  the  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfi'ed ;  and  their  nasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity. 
William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  quod 
quivis  in  hoc  sfieculo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  mispect  that  the  English 
Ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt  The  royal 
author  has  not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Barringtons  Miscelianies) 
with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage. 
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schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Bo* 
man  pontiff  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe^ 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  comnnmion  of  the 
Nestorian  patriarch;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained  at 
Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to .  reach 
their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Syriae  liturgy 
tlie  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  com- 
memorated :  they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons 
of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honors 
of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
almost  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image 
was  first  presented  to  the  disdples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indig- 
nantly ezdaimed,  ^'We  are  Christiana,  not  idolaters!^  and 
their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Their  separation  from  the  Western  world  had  left 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  with  the  &ith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fifth  century  would  equally  disappoint  the  preju- 
dices of  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant  It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bishops  expired  in 
the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a  shepherd, 
was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Gioa, 
in  his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod 
of  Diamper,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious 
work  of  the  reunion ;  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical 
torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see 
of  Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and 
hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portu- 
guese empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigor  and  effect,  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing the  power  which  they  had  abused ;  the  arms  of  forty 
thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  fiiUing  tyrants ; 
and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriae  missionaries 
90uld  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.     Since  tk« 
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expulsion  of  the  Portugtiese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  6eelj 
professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies 
of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if 
oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas  hare  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent 
indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Eurt^."* 

IT.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  in* 
terestiDg  than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East^  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Mo- 
nophysite  &ith  was  defined  with  ex(^site  discretion  by  Seve- 
rus,  patriarch  of  Antioch :  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the 
HenoticoQ,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius;  and  Entyches 
maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who 
Bpoke  truth."*  But  the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not 
abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party  was  the  more 
astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so 
trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  molks,  who  were  slain,  not  perhaps  without 


"*  Concemiog  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  see  Assemann.  Bibliot 
Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  301—407,  486—461 ;  Geddes's  Church  History  of 
Malabar ;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  In- 
des,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  La  Haye,  1768,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work. 
They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and  Italian 
narratives;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rected by  those  of  the  Protestants.* 

^"  Olov  gimiv  \ptv6aXSieiii  is  the  expression  of  IlieodOre,  in  his  Trea 
tise  of  the  Incarnation,  p.  246,  247,  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze,  (Hist 
du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d*Annenie,  p.  86,)  wno  exclaims,  per- 
haps too  hastily,  .*'Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement  I**  Benaudot  has 
touched  (Hist  ratriarch.  Alex.  p.  127 — 188)  the  Oriental  accounts 
of  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of 
John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  zth  century,  to  his 
brother  Mannas  of  Alexandria,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn,  il  p. 
132—141.) 

*  The.  St.  Thome  ChristiaiiB  had  excited  great  interest  in  the  fodeut 
itiiod  of  the  admirable  Bishop  Heber.  See  his  carious  axid,  to  his  friend^ 
highly  characteristic  letter  to  Mar  Athanasins,  Appendix  to  JoaraaL  The 
■rgaments  of  his  friend  and  ooa^jutor,  Mr.  Robinson,  (Last  Da^s  of  Bishop 
Heber,)  have  not  convinced  me  that  tie  Christianity  of  India  is  older  than 
dbe  Nestorian  dispersion. — M 
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proTdcation  or  resbtance,  under  the  walk  of  Apamea*"*  The 
snoceseor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the 
East;  Severus  fled  into  E^pt;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent 
Xenaias,"^  who  had  escaped  fbm  the  Nestorians  of  Persia, 
was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphlagonia. 
Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hun* 
dred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,^''*  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  ambiguous  favor  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks, 
deprived  of  their  shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  been  either 
femished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring 
fection  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labors 
of  a  monk ;  and  the  naifte  of  James  Baradseus "'  has  been 
preserved  in  the  appellation  of  JtnoohiteSj  a  familiar  sound, 
which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the 
holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received 
ihe  powers  of  bishop  of  £dessa  and  aposUe  of  the  East^  and 
the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible  source.  The 
speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest 
dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the 

^^*  Epist  Archimandritaxmn  et  Monachorum  Sjriaa  SecundsB  ad 
Papam  Hormisdam,  CoodL  torn.  v.  p.  598 — 602.  The  courage  of  St 
Sabas,  ut  leo  aoimosus,  will  justify  tM  suspicion  thai  the  arms  of  these 
monks  were  not  always  spuritual  or  defeusive,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  613, 
Na  7,  ifec) 

"^  Assemauni  (Biblioi  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  10 — 46)  and  La  Croze 
(Cbristiaoisme  d'£thiopie,  p.  86 — 40)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias, 
or  PhUozenus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapous;,  in  Syria.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a 
version  of  the  "Sew  Testament 

"®  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty-four  bishops  who  were  exQed  by 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Bionysius,  (apud  Asseman. 
lorn.  ii.  p.  54.)  Severus  was  personally  summoned  to  Constantinople 
--for  his  trial,  says  laberatus  (Brev.  c.  19) — that  Im  tongue  might 
be  cut  out^  says  ■  Evaerius,  (1.  iv.  c.  iv.)  The  prudent  patriarch  did 
not  stay  to  examine  uie  dioerence.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  is 
tized  by  Pagi  to  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518,  (Critica, 
torn,  il  p.  606.) 

"'  The  obscure  history  of  James  or  Jacobus  Baradseus,  or  Zanzalust^ 
may  be  gathered  from  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  tom.  iL  p.  144, 147,)  Renau 
dot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Al^i.  p.  188,)  and  Assemannus,  (Biblkrt.  Oriebt 
torn,  i  p.  424,  tom.  ii.  p.  62—69,  824r— 882,  414,  tdm.  iit  p.  885—888.) 
He  secerns  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Jacobites  themselves 
had  ratker  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St  James  tin 
apostle. 
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dominions  of  Justanian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  opmpe&ed  to 
violate  the  kiws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legblator.  The  sw> 
oessors  of  Severua,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages, 
while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of 
hermits,  pr  the  tente  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they 
now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch:  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin, 
in  the  pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  em- 
bellished with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  second" 
ary,  though  honorable,  place  is  filled  by  the  maphrian,  who, 
in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  catholic  with 
whom  he  contests  the  primacy  of  the  East  Under  the  patri- 
arch and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifly  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities 
of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious  mechanics, 
*■'  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance  from  their 

daily  labor :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose 
their  excessive  fasts :  five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  fcom  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even 
from  the.  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present  num 
bers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the 
remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which  was  gradually  decreasec^ 
under  ^e  impression  of  twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted  to  the 
Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulphara- 
gius,  *"  primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life 
wd  death.  In  his  life  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  tongues,.  ^  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a 
subtile  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian'  patriarch,  with 
a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes, 
and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.    The 


i>*  The  aooouDt  of  hia  person  axA  writings  is  perhaps  the  moM 
curious  article  m  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemaimus,  (torn,  il  p.  244— r821, 
nnder  the  name  of  OregoriuB  Bar-HebrcBua,)  La  GroEe  (Ghristianisme 
dSfliiopie,  p.  63 — 68)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  againsi^ 
tlie  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  denies  their  church  and  state. 
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sect  which  was  honored  bj  the  virtues  of  Abialphan^os  ap- 
pears, however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  I^toriao 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject^ 
their  fiists  more  rigid,"^  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the  degrees 
of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  th^  predncts  of  reason^ 
Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigor  of  the  Mo- 
oophysite  theology;  much  more  for  the  superior  influence 
of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  E^ypt,  in  Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distingunhed  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or 
dead,  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favorites  of  the  Deity ;  the 
crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable 
hands ;  and  they  assume  the  government  of  men,  while  they 
are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  clois- 
ter."" 

m.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites 
of  every  age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maron- 
ites^**  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  a 
hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.  Maron, 
a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  bis  religious 
madness  in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Aparaea  and  Emesa  dis- 
puted his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and 
six  hundred  of  his  disci{>les  united  their  solitary  cells  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation 
they  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of 
Nestorians  and  Eutyches ;  but  the  unfortunate  question  <A  one 
will  or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated 
by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Herac- 
•iu8,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa; 

'*'  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze,  (p.  852,)  and 
even  by  the  Syrian  Assenumnus,  (torn,  i  p.  226,  torn,  ii  p.  804,  805.) 

^*^ .  Ijie  state  of  the  Monophyaites  is  ezcelleDtiy  iliostrated  in  a  dis- 
sertation  at  the  beginning  of  the  iid  volume  ctf  Aflsemannus,  which 
contains  142  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebrsaus, 
or  Abulphara^us,  (Biblioi  Orient,  torn.  u.  p.  821--468,)  pursues  the 
double  series  of  the  Nestorian  Catholics  and  the  Maphrians  of  the 
Jacobites. 

"•  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  En- 
tycbius,  (AnnaL  torn,  it  p.  191,  267,  882,)  and  many  similar  passages 
which  may  be  found  ui  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  xth  century; 
and  we  may  believe  a  Melcfaite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  tat 
Jacobites  and  Latins. 
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he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren;  and 
their  theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  a  spa- 
cious and  wealthy  domain.  The  name  and  doctrine  of 
this  venerable  school  were  propagated  among  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  li&cariusy  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constuitinople, 
that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he  would 
submit  to  be  hewn  piecemeal  and  cast  into  the  sea."*  A  sin* 
ilar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  thtt 
unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of 
Mardmies^**  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy 
natives  of  Mount  libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  character 
of  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  his  nephew,  Abraham,  at  the  head 
of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  reli^ous  freedom 
against  the  tyrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox 
Constantine  pursued  with  pious  hatred  a  people  of  soldiers, 
who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the 
common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks 
invaded  Syria;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed 
with  fire ;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to 
the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  hum- 
ble nation  of  the  Maronites  had  survived  the  empire  of  Con> 
stantinople,  and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters, 
a  free  religion  ana  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic 
governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility :  the  patri- 
arch, in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fiuicies  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Antioch :  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one 

"^  ConciL  torn.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported 
with  firmness  and  subtilty  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea, 
(p.  1040,- Ac) 

***  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  296,  296,  800,  802,  806)  and  Oedrenua 
(p.  487,  440)  relates  the  exploits  of  the^iardaites :  the  name  {Mardy 
in  S  jriac,  rebdlavit)  is  explained  by  La  Roque,  f  Voyage  de  la  Syrie, 
fcom.  ii  p.  68 ;)  and  dates  are  fixea  by  Pagi,  (A.  J).  676,  Na  4 — 14, 
A.  D.  686,  No.  8,  4  Q  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
Maron  (Asseman.  Biblioi  Orient  torn.  I  p.  496--620)  illustrates  from 
the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  Mount  libanus.* 


**  Compare  on  the  Mardaites  An(^etil  da  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  Tolame  of 
tlie  M^m.  de  I'Acai.  des  Inscriptions;  and  Schlosser,  BildentunnendHi 
Kaiser,  p.  100.— M 

VOL.  IV. — Aa 
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hmdred  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liheriy  of  marriage, 
are  intrusted  with  tlie  care  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  libanus  to 
.  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  afifords,  in  a 
narrow  space,  each  variety  of  soil  and  dimate,  from  the  Holy 
Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,"*  to  the  vine,  the 
mulherry,  and  the  olive-trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  ths 
twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  errw, 
were  recondled  to  the  Latin  churdies  of  Antioch  and  Rome,^** 
and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the 
amlntton  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  evei 
been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the 
college  of  Rome  have  vainly  labored  to  absolve  their  ancestors 
from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism."* 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armxkians  "'  had 

*'*  Id  the  last  century  twentv  large  oedare  still  remained,  (Toyage 
de  la  Roqne«  tons.  i.  p  68 — 76 ;)  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  fow 
or  ioYe,  ( Volnev»  torn,  i  p  264.)*  These  trees,  so  fianoos  in  Scriptnre, 
were  guarded  oj  excommunication ;  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed 
for  small  crosses,  &c, ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  uieir  shade ; 
and  the^  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of  erect- 
ing then:  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  wMch  Mount  Libanus  h  less 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tadtne :  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque 
nivibufr-^a  daring  meta^Dr,  (Hist  v.  6.) 

"^  The  evidence  of  William  of  T^e  (Hist  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Fran 
cos,  L  zdi.  c.  8,  p  1022J[  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Yitra, 
(Hist  Hierosolym.  L  il  c  77,  p.  1098,  1094.)  But  this  unnatural 
league  expired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abul{^iaragius 
(wbo  died  in  1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monotbelites, 
(Bibliot  Orient  tom.  ii.  p.  292.) 

"*  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage 
de  la  Syrie  et  du  Mont  liban  par  la  Boque,  (2  vols,  in  12mo.,  Amster- 
dam, 1723 ;  particularly  tom.  i.  p.  42^7,  p.  174 — 184,  tom.  u.  pw  10— 
120.)  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the 
other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce  and 
ashamed  to  support  ^^blonaki,  (Institut  Hist  Christ  tom.  iiL  p  186.) 
Niebuhr,  (Voyage  de  TArabie,  &c^  tom.  iL  p.  846, 870 — 381,)  and,  above 
all,  the  judicious  Volney,  (Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  tom.  iL  p  8 
— 81,  Paris,  1787,)  may  be  consulted. 

^"  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  Ia  Crose, 
(Hist  du  Chnst  de  I'Ethiopie  et  de  I'Arm^e,  p.  269—402.)    H« 


*  Of  the  oldest  and  best  lookisg  trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twdve 
twenty-five  very  large  ones ;  and  about  fifty  of  middlini?  rize ;  and  vaan  tbar 
three  hundred. smaller  and  young  ones.  Burekfaarot's  Tvavek  in  Svrii 
p.l9.— M.  ' 
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aignalised  their  attachmeiit  to  the  religion  imd  empire  of  the 
Ohristiaofl.*  The  disorden  of  their  country,  and  their  ifroo* 
ranoe  of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  deigy  from 
assistiog  at  the  sjnod  of  Chaloedoo,  and  they  floated  ei^tj- 
four  years  ^**  in  a  state  of  indiffeienoe  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  £aith  was  finally  occupied  hy  the  missionaries  of 
Julian  of  Halicamassns,"^  who  in  E^ypt^  their  common 
exile,  had  been  Tanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  iDfluence 
of  his  rival  Sevems,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  Armeniims  alone  are  the  pure  disciples  <^  Eufycbes,  an 
unfortunate  parent^  who  has  hoea  renounced  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  manhood  oi  Christ  was  created,  or  existed 
without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  inoorraptiUe  substance. 
Their  adversaries  reproadi  them  with  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or 
execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to 
the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural 
eflfects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  rel^on  of  Armenia 
could  not  derive  much  gloiy  from  the  learning  or  the  power 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of 
their  schism ;  and  thdr  Christian  kuigs,  who  arose  and  fell  in 
the  thirteenth  centnry  on  the  confines  of  Cilida,  were  the 
clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the  Tuildsh  sultan  of 
Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to 
eujoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earEest  period 
to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual war:    the  lands  between    Tauris  and   Erivan  were 


refers  to  the  great  Armeoian  History  of  Oalanna^  (3  vols,  in  foL 
Rome^  14NM) — ^1661,)  and  oommends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  the  iiid 
Yohmie  of  the  Nouveacx  If  ^moires  des  Ifiasaoiis  da  Levant  Hie 
work  of  a  Jesoit  mast  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  pnueed  by  La 
Croze. 

'**  The  tfcfaism  of  the  Armenians  ia  j^aced  84  years  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Chaloedon,  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A  !>.  535.)  It  was  oonsommated 
at  the  end  of  seyenteoi  years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552 
tiiat  we  date  the  aera  of  the  Armenians,  (L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
puxzzv.) 

1^  The  sentiments  and  snooess  of  Jnlian  of  Halicamassns  may  be 
seen  in  Liberatas,  (Brev.  a  19,)  Benandot,  (Hist  Fatziarch.  Al^  p 
182,  803,)  and  Assenuumos,  (Bibliot  Orient  tooL  il  Bissertat  am 
IfaKyphyaitis,  L  vnL  p  286.) 


*  See  ToL  liL  ck  xx.  p.  87Lp— M. 
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dispeopled  by  the  crael  policy  of  the  Sophia ;  and  myriads  of 
Chnstian  fiimilies  were  traDsplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppres- 
sion^  the  ceal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid ;  they 
have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white 
tarban  of  Mahomet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is 
not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops,  whom 
their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'** 
The  eatkolie,  or  patriarch,  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the 
monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty- 
seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience 
of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with 
their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.  As 
soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the 
garden;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the 
austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns  or  vil- 
lages of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity  and 
tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Arme- 
nians have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighborhood  <^  Erivan,  the  altars  are 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry;  and  the 
faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of 
Barbary  and  Poland."* 

y.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the 
prince  might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnox- 
ious creed.    But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  E^ptians  main- 

^**  See  a  remarkable  &ct  of  the  ziith  century  in  the  History  (»f 
Kicetas  Choniates,  (p.  268.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Photius 
(EpistoL  ii  p.  49,  edit  Montacut.)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians— Xarpcvec  cfifiepov  dftOoi6^<oi. 

"•  The  trayeUinfl^  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and 
their  mother  churdb  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan ;  for  their  present  state,  see  Fabricius,  (Lux  Evangelii,  AL,  c 
xxxviiL  p.  40—61,)  Olearius,  (1.  iv.  c.  40,)  Ohardin,  (voL  iL  p.  2S2,) 
Toumefort^  (lettre  zz.,)  and,  above  all,  Tavemier,  (tom.  i  p.  28 — 8*7, 
SIO— 618,)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  i 
io  much  and  so  well 
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tamed  their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Ohsloedon,  and  the 
policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alex- 
andria*^^ was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  cormpttbles  and 
incorruptibles,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two 
factions  upheld  their  respective  candidates/^*  Gaian  was 
the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of  Seve* 
rus :  the  claims  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the  consent 
of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  province ;  the 
latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the  favor  of 
the*  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  ennuch  Narses, 
which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honorable  warfare. 
The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia 
inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria;  and  after  a  schism  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Gaianites  still  levered 
the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  stiength  of 
numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  citi- 
zens and  soldiers;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous  utensil 
on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  cap- 
ita] of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had 
not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic;  Theodosius  him- 
self was  speedily,  though  gently,  removed;  and  Paul  of 
Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Atha- 
nasius.  The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his 
support ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes 
of  Egypt ;  %the  allowance  of  bread,  which  Diocletian  had 
granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  na- 
tion of  schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and 
carnal  food.  In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by 
the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  people  :  and  rjone  except  his  ser- 
vile Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a 
bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when 
Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicite*!,  with 
a  bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to 


>^  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscoros  to 
BeDJamin,  is  taken  from  Renandot,  (pu  114—^164,)  and  the  second  tome 
of  the  AnnalB  of  Entychiu& 

**•  liborat  Brev.  c.  20,  28.  Victor.  Ghron.  p.  829  880.  rrooop 
Aaecdot  c.  Sft,  2T. 
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the  same  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor 
ApoUinaris  entered  the  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike 
qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms, 
were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the 
choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on 
bis  throne,  and,  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  war- 
rior, suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held 
them  mute ;  but  no  sooner  had  ApoUinaris  begun  to  read  the 
tome  of  St  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives,' and 
stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  the 
synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor 
of  the  apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen 
by  the  sword :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended 
from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  ApoUinaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulo^us'^*  and 
John,^*'  labored  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and 
arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession.  The 
theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a 
volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Seve- 
rus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of 
St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  fathers 
of  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosy- 
nary were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy. 
Seven  thousand  ^vq  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his 
expense ;  on  his  accession  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  ;  he  collected  |en  thousand 
from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  yet  the  primate  could 
boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than 

'**  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  AAtioch,  was  more  conspic- 
uooB  for  snbtilty  than  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  the  Gaianites  and  Theodosians,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled ;  that 
the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  hereti- 
cal in  that  of  Severus ;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  are 
equally  true,  <&c.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant  except  in  the 
Extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfaction, 
cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv.  ccxxvi.  ccxxviL  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 

" '  See  the  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leon- 
tias,  bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyrus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or 
hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  Latin  version  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  610,  Na 
•,  A.I).  620,  No.  8.)  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  il  p.  763)  and  Fabricioa 
%  Y   c.  11,  tom.  vii.  p.  454)  have  made  some  critical  obeervationa 
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the  third  part  of  tke  Bmailest  of  the  silrsr  coins.      The, 
churches  of  Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the 
religbn  of  the  Monophjaites  was  proscribed  in  Egypt^  and  a 
law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarchy 
the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius 
had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the 
spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  "  Such,"  replied  the 
patriarch,  ^^  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  eartL  But  my  soul  is  ixr  dearer  to  me  thdn 
life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  can  kill  the  body  ;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own ;  and  in 
exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  stead&stly  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  my  holy  prodecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chaloedon  ! 
Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  1  Anathema  to 
them  now  and  forevermorel  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother^s  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let 
those  who  love  God  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  Af- 
ter comforting  hk  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople, 
and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews,  the  almost  irre< 
sistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions  were 
favorably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city  ;  the  influence 
of  Thebdora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honorable  dis- 
mission ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne, 
yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his 
death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy ;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new 
election ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  hi^ 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpet- 
ual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
united  by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the 
faith.  But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  nar- 
row sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years 
were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 
since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the 
ra&dy  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  poirer 
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asoend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zed 
and  persecation  rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit 
They  abjured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks :  every  Meichite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  alliance  of  marriage 
the  offices  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin 
the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  and  his 
orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under 
the  pressure  of  military  force.  A  generous  eflfort  might  have 
redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of  E^ypt,  and  her  six 
Hundred  monasteries  iright  have  poured  forth  their  myriads 
of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should  have  no  terrors, 
since  Ufe  had  no  comfort  or  delight  But  experience  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage ;  the  fa- 
natic who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
the  stake,  would  tremble  and  4y  before  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyptians  conid 
only  hope  for  a  change  of  masters;  the  arms  of  Ghosroes 
depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  en- 
joyed a  short  and  ]>rocarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Herac- 
ius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the  patri- 
arch again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert  In  his 
flight,  Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him 
expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation, 
marked,  like  the  Egyptians  themselves,  with  the  andent  rite 
of  circumcision.  The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  I 
shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the 
present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of  ^ypt  The  populous 
city  of  Gairo  affords  a  residence,  or  rather  a  shelter,  for  their 
indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops ;  forty  mon- 
asteries have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  serritude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Goptic  nation 
to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
families ;  '^*  a  race  of  illiterate  b^gars,  whose  only  consola- 
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This  Dumber  is  taken  from  the  carious  Rediercfaes  Bur  les  £^nrp- 
tieDfl  et  les  Ohioois,  (toic  iL  p.  192, 198,)  and  appears  more  proMble 
than  the  600,000  ancient,  or  16,000  modem,  Copts  of  Qemelli  Caireri. 
pyril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that 
those  heretics  were  ten  times  more  mmieroas  than  his  orthodox 
Greein,  ingeniously  applying  the  mWai  kw  SiKiSts  isvoimr^  oivx^*** 
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tion  is  derived  from  the  snperior  wretchedness  of  the  Oroek 
pAtriarch  and  his  diminutive  congregation.'*' 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Caesars,  or  a  slave 
to  the  khalife,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings 
of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magni- 
fying their  greatness;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  ^y 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an 
equal  number  of  camels ; "®  that  their  hand  could  pour  out 
or  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile;"'  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople, 
Theodoeius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of 
the  black  nations  of  Nubia,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
confines  of  Abyssinia.'"  Her  design  was  suspected  and 
emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival  mission- 
aries, a  Melcbite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time ; 
but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more 

of  Homer,  (Hiad,  iL  128,)  the  most  perfect  expression  of  contempt^ 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.) 

"'  The  history  of  ^e  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  <kc^  may  be 
found  in  the  AbD6  Renaudot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor 
an  original ;  the  Chronicon  OrieDtale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite ;  in  the  two 
versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1651 ;  and  John  Simon  As- 
soman,  Venei  1729.  These  annals  descend  no  lorwer  than  the  ziiith 
century.  The  more  recent  aocountB  mutt  be  searched  for  in  the  travel- 
lers into  Egypt  and  the  Nouveaux  M^moires  des  Missions  du  Levant 
In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at 
Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147,  post  p.  150. 

"®  About  the  year  787.  See  Renaildot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  221,  222.    Elmaom,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  99. 

"^  Ludolph.  Mst  ^fchiojHC  et  Comment  L  i.  c.  8.  B«Daudot, 
Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  480,  <&c.  This  opinion,  introduced  into 
Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  tlie  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even 
the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  j£thiopiia  do  not,  in  the  increase 
of  the  Nile,  cmisult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  riter  appronch^t 
at  Napata  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  D'AnviUe't 
MapsO  a  canal  that  shotdd  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most 
probamy  surpaD^  the  power  of  the  CsBsars. 

^*^  The  Acyasinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  com 
plexion  of  the  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thoiisand  year»  arc  not 
Buffldent  to  change  the  color  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  ao 
African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Cengc^ 
with  flat  noses^  wick  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  (Buffon,  H^  Naturelle^ 
torn.  V.  p.  117,  148,  144,  166,  219,  edit  in  12ma,  Paris,  1769.)  Tht 
ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phenome- 
non whidi  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  mede>9 
times. 
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adcctamJIy  obeyed ;  and  the  Otdholac  priest  was  deUlbied  by 
the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  long  of  Nubia  and  hii 
court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  fiuth  of  Diosooras.  The 
tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  reoeired  and  dismisBod  with 
honor :  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the 
EJgyptiana,  the  negro  conyert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  h« 
would  never  abandon  his  brethren^  the  true  betievers,  to  the 
persecuting  ministeis  of  the  miod  of  Chalcedon.^**  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Jacobite  patriaich  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some 
ruins,  are  still  risible  in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.**^  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats 
of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  the  climate  required 
the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they  have  finally  prnmed 
the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  (>06s.  A 
metaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity 
of  the  n^o  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught 
to  repeat  the  wordt  ci  the  Chaloedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian 
empire;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  some- 
times interrupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the 
mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of 
^lerpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  JSHhi- 
*^\c  synod :  had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might 
^lave  elected  an  independent  primate;  and  one  of  their  kings 
#as  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecdedastical 
t  hrone.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ; 
#Ve  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  die  oftteno,'** 


IM 
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The  Ghri«tMtiity  of  the  Nubuiis(A.  D.  116S)  is  attested  by  the 
•heriff  si  Edriu,  fiUaely  described  under  the  namec^  the  Nubian  geqg^- 
rapher,  (p  18,)  who  represents  them  as  a  natkn  of  Jaoobitea  The 
rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  'Rfloandot  (p  178, 
220—224,  281—286,  405,  484,  451,  464)  flr«  att  OTevknis  to  this  asra. 
See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Reeneil,  iv.)  and  Bus- 
cfai^,  (torn.  ix.  p.  152 — 189,  par  Berenger.) 

'**  The  abona  u  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  Abyssinians  aclmowledge  only  the  foor  patriardis, 
and  their  diief  is  no  more  than  a  metropoUtaB  or  nationlu  primate^ 
(Ladolph.  Hist  iBthiopie.  et  Comment  L  ui  c.  7.)  The  seven  bishopa 
•f  fi^naudbt^  (pi  511,)  who  existed  A.  D.  1181,  are  unkwrnn  t»  tbi 
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ne  head  and  author  of  the  Abjasinian  priesthood ;  the  patri* 
arch  supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk ;  and  the 
eharacter  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  lees  dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of  £^pt  was  confirmed,  the 
rival  ohiefe^  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  inde- 
pendent province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was  again 
victorious,  and  the  pons  Theodora  has  established  in  that 
sequestered  church  the  &ith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.^** 
Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion, 
the  JBlthiopians  slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  Aouthern  promontory  of 
Africa,  appeared  In  India  and  the  Bed  Sea,  as  if  they  had 
descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet  In  the  first 
moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  feith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important 
benefits  from  an  alUatice  with  thdr  Christian  brethren.  In 
their  lonely  situation,  the  JSthiopians  had  almost  relapsed  into 
toe  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to  Ceylon, 
scarcely  piesnuoed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa;  the  ruins 
of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages, 
and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  with  the  immovable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious 
of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Eu- 
rope;"' and  their  ambassadon  at  Rome- and  Lisbon  were 
instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  <^  smiths,  carpenters,  tilers, 
masons,  printed,  surgeons,  and  ph3micians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  puUio  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant 
and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwarlike 


^**  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (BlbUot  Orient  totn.  ii.  p.  884) 
should  call  in  question  these  probable  misaioDs  of  Theodora  into  Nnbia 
and  JSthiopia.  The  slight  notices  of  Abyssitua  till  the  year  1600  are 
supplied  hy  Benaudoi  (p.  886—841,  881,  882,  406,  448,  <&&,  462,  46$, 
468,  476, 480, 611, 626, 669—664)  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind 
i  Ladolphos  was  a  perfect  blank. 

"^  Ludolph.  Hist  ^thiop.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  The  most  necessary  arts  are 
jow  exercised  by  ihe  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  ti 
Uie  AzmeniaBs.  What  Gregory  prindixJly  adnured  and  enyied  was 
dw  industry  of  Europe — artes  et  opifioia., 
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people  from  the  Barbarwns  who  ravaged  the  inland  conntiy 
and  the  Turks  and  Arabe  'who  advanced  from  the  sea-ooast  ic 
more  fonnidable  array.  JBIthiopia  was  saved  by  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  &e  native  valor 
of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  power  of  the  musket  and  can- 
non. In  a  moment  of  terror,  Uie  emperor  had  promised  to 
reoondle  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  a  Latin 
patriardi  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope :  ^**  the  em- 
pire, enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain 
more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  the  wildest  hopes 
of  avarice  and  xeal  were  built  on  the  willii^  submission  of  the 
Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted  were  forswcmi  on  the 
return  of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Monophysite  fiiith ;  their  languid  belief  was 
inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the  Latins 
with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the 
adoration  of  four  gods  to  those  who  separated  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  Fremona,  a  place  of  worsnip,  or  rather  of  exile, 
was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the 
decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  ^h  of  miracles,^**  and  they  vainly 
soUcited  a  reinforcement  of  European  ttoofps:  The  patience 
and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length  obtained  a  more  favor- 
able audience,  and  two  emperors  of  AbyBsinia  were  persuaded 
that  Rome  could  insure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happine)98 
of  her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  hir 
crown  and  his  life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  th« 
ahina,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absdved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fiftte  of  Zadenghel 
was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 

"*  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was 
translated  into  English  by  Purcbas,  (Pilgrims,  L  vii.  c.  7,  p.  1149,  Ac^) 
and  from  thehoe  into  French  by  La  Oroze,  (OhristianiBme  d'Ethiopie, 
p.  92 — 265.)  The  ^iece  is  curions ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected 
of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal  His  titie  to  the  rank 
ot  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Oommeni  "No.  101,  p 
US.) 

"'  Religio  Romana  . .  .  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculid  ab  ipsb 
editis  si^BFiuciebatur,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurSnce  of  flie  devout  em- 
peror Susneus  to  Ins  patriarch  Mendez^  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  126, 
p  529;)  and  such  assurances  should  be  jveciously  kep(^  as.  an  antidels 
against  any  marvellous  legends. 
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ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  mora 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman. 
After  the  amusement  of  some  unequal  combats  between  the 
Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself 
a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Chaloedon,  presuming  that  his 
clergy  and  peo{^e  would  embrace  without  delay  uie  religion 
of  l£eir  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law, 
whidi  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures 
of  Christ :  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play 
on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  fiMse  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  renounced  his  ocmnection  with  the  Alexandrian  church. 
A  Jesuit,  Alj^onso  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriardi  of  JBlthio- 
pia,  accepted,  in  the  name  of  Urban  YHI.,  the  homage  and 
abjuration  of  the  penitent  ^*  J  confess,"  said  the  emperor  on 
his  knees,  ^  I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the'vicar  of  Christ,  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To 
him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person 
and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his 
brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the 
court:  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honors  and 
wealth ;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their  churches  or  citadek 
in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who 
forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policv  of  his  order, 
to  mtrodttce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Kome  and  the 
inquisition  of  PortuffaL  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice 
of  cmmmd8i«»,  whii  beaith,  rather  than  superatition,  M  &«t 
invented  in  the  climate  of  JSthiopia.^*^  A  new  baptism,  a 
new  ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the  natives ;  and  they  trem- 
bled with  horror  when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn 
from  their  graves,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were 
excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest    In  the  defence  of  theii 


'**  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  drcumcision.  Yet  I 
will  affirm,  1.  That  the  JSthiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the 
circumcision  of  males,  and  even  of  females,  (Rechcrches  Philoso- 
phiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn,  ii)  2.  That  it  was  practised  in 
Ethiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity, 
(Heroaoi  L  il  c  104.  Marsham,  Ganoa  Ohron.  p.  '72,  ^Z.)  "  Infantes 
drcumcidunt  ob  consuetudinemn,  non  ob  Judaiamum,"  says  Gregory 
the  Abyssinian  priest^  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Ohristiana,  p.  720.)  Tot 
in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  aometimff<^  branded  with 
the  name  of  uncireumeised,  (La  Croze,  p,  80.  LudoXph.  Hist  and 
Cknament  1.  iil  c.  L) 
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rdigvon  and  fil>erty,  the  Abjasmians  rose  in  armB,  widi  des* 
perate  bat  nnsuooefisful  ceaL  Fi^e  rebeUiona  were  exti&« 
giiished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents :  two  abnnas  were  shun 
in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suf- 
focated in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex, 
jould  save  from  an  igrnominious  death  tiie  enemies  of  Rome. 
But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the  con- 
stancy of  the  nation,  of  his  Hiother,  of  ma  son,  and  of  his  most 
faithfiil  fiiends.  Segued  listened  to  the  roioe  of  pify,  of  rea- 
son, perhaps  of  fear :  and  his  edict  of  Hberty  of  consdenoe 
instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patri- 
arch, and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  fiuth  and 
the  discipline  of  Egypt  The  Monophysite  ehnrches  re- 
sounded with  a  song  of  triumph,  'Hhat  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia 
were  now  detivered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the  West  f  and  the 
gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  forever  shut  against  the  arts, 
the  4Maencc,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.'*' 

-  • —  -         ^  -  —     ----  —  -   —  —-_--■-   —  -■         —  -      -—      -      ,■■■- 

**'  The  three  Protestant  historians,  Ludolphus,  (Hist.  JSthiopica, 
Franoofurt  1681;  Oommentarius,  1S91;  Relatto  Nova,  Ac,  1698,  in 
folio,)  Geddes,  (Gharob  History  of  iEthiopia,  Loodon,  1696,  in  Bvo^) 
and  La  Grose,  (Hist  da  Coristianlsme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie, 
La  Haye,  1789,  in  12mo.,)  have  drawn  their  principal  materiaU  fi*om 
the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  published  in 
Portuguese  at  Ooimbra,  1660.  We  mig^ht  be  surprised  at  their  frank- 
ness; but  their  most  fiagittous  vice,  the  Bprit  of  persecutioa,  was  in 
their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  Tirtiie.  Liidolphiia  posseaaed  tome, 
thoi^h  a  sligjbt^  advantage  from  the  iEthionio  hingu«|ge^  and  the  per- 
sonal conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spiritea  Abyssinian  priest,  whom 
he  invited  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saze-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia 
iEthiopica  of  Gregory,  m  Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  '716—784.)* 


*  The  travels  of  Bmce,  illustrated  by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  narrative 
of  Nathaniel  Pearoe,  have  brought  us  again  acquainted  with  this  remote 
region.  Whatever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions,  the  barbarous  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  seem  to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendency  over 
Hw  pcMtke  of  Christianity.— mT 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FLAK   OP  TBJB   TWO   LAST  YOLUMBS. — SUCCESSION    AND    CHAB 
AOTBtlS    QV    TH«    ORSKK    SMFERORS    OF    CONSTANTINOPLB, 
VBOU  THE   TIMS   OF  HERACUUS   TO   THE   LATIN   CONQUEST. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Gonstantine,  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  still  separate  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labors,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should 
I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the  same 
measure,  a  prdix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate 
reward  of  instruction  or  amusement.  At  every  step,  as  we 
sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and  M  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
fuinak  of  each  succeeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  un- 
grateful and  melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue 
to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  •f  weakness  and  misery ; 
the  natural  connection  of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken 
by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a.  minute  accumu- 
lation of  drcumstanees  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  of 
those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament 
of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzan- 
tine theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened :  the  line  of  empire, 
which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms 
of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view;  the  Roman 
name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  rednced  to  a  nar- 
row comer  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  befoi'e  its 
waters  can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is 
diminished  to  our  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place; 
nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendor  compensated  by  the  nobler 
gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay, 
Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than 
Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  sera,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six 
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thousand  talents,  or  twelve  handred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an 
adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman,  who 
dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ; 
whose  person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and 
who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of  the 
republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong 
nnd  various  discriminations  of  character;  under  the  shield  of 
freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  ea<^  Athenian 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity ;  from  this  com- 
manding eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a 
great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experi- 
ence, would  excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions. 
The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  idlies,  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England ;  but  after 
the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platea,  they  expand  in  our  &ncy 
to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  bad  been  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonor  the  names  both  of 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vioes^ 
which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  not 
animated  by  the  vigor  of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen 
of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm  the  sen- 
tence of  Homer,  ^  that  «n  the  first  day  d[  his  servitude,  the 
captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the 
poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor 
could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism  which  shackles  not  only 
the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By 
this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Heraclius ;  the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in 
the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless 
diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject 
compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a 
space  pi  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  over- 
spread with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays 
of  historic  light :  in  the  liye^  of  the  emperors,  from  Maiirice 
to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Mac^dotiian  has  alon^  h^n  the  theme 
of  a  separate  work;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfectioa 
of  eontemporary  evidenoe,  miist  be  poorly  suj>plied  bv  the 
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donbtfii]  authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  four  last  oen^ 
tunes  are  exempt  fr<»n  the  reproach  of  penury ;  and  with  the 
Comnenian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again 
revives,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  hir  motions  are  without 
elegance  or  grace.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers, 
treads  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same  path  of  servitude 
and  superstition :  their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  fee« 
ble  or  corrupt ;  and  we  close  the  yolume  of  copious  barrenness, 
stil.  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of  the 
actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times  which  they  celebrate  or 
deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man, 
may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the 
sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  found  by 
experience,  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with  the 
spirit  of  tiie  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned  with- 
out regret  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I 
not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy  is 
poLsdvely  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms:  the  active  virtues  of 
peace  and  war  deserted  from  die  vanquished  to  the  victorious 
nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their 
religion  and  government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  decline  and  &I1  of  the  Ei»tem  empire.  Nor 
will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of  these 
materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and  com- 
position. As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or 
Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the 
historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia 
and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the 
decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  last 
two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will 
contain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  fi^t)m  the 
days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest;  a  rapid  abstract, 
which  may  be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and 
text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the  succession 
of  families,  the  personal  characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the 
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mode  of  their  life  sod  death,  the  masdms  and  influence  of 
their  domestic  government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to 
accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfiall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each  circum- 
stance of  the  eventful  story  of  the  Barbarians  will  adapt  itself 
in  a  proper  place  to  the  Bysantine  annals*  The  internal 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Pauli- 
ciansy  which  shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West,  wifJ 
be  the  subject  of  two  separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries 
must  be  postponed  till  our  further  progress  shall  have  opened 
the  view  of  ue  world  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  sera.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzantine  history, 
the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will 
occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or 
merit,  or  the  degree  of  connection  with  the  Roman  world  and 
the  present  age.  L  The  Fbakks;  a  general  appellation 
which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  (Ger- 
many, who  were  united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  persecution  of  images  and  thdr  votaries 
separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West 
JI.  The  Ababs  or  Sabaobnb.  Three  ample  chapters  will  be 
devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object  In  the  first, 
after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  inves- 
tigate the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and 
success  of  the  prophet  In  the  second,  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs 
to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  i^jrpt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious  career 
till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  third,  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe 
were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single  chapter  will  include, 
III.  The  BuLOABiANs,  IV.  HuMaABiANS,  and,  Y.  Rusbians, 
who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  great 
ness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and  infrmcy. 
VI.  The  NoBif  AN8 ;  or  rather  the  private  adventurers  of  that 
warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of 
romance.  VII.  The  Latins;  the  subjects  of  the  pop^  the 
nations  of  the  West,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
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ffO0S  for  tho  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
Gh-eek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  mynada 
of  pilgrims  who  marehed  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  trod  in  the  fisotsteps  of  the  fifst :  Asia  and  Europe 
were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the 
Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted^  and  finally  expelled. 
by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  E^gypt  In  these  memo- 
rable crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Yenetiane 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thradan  Bosphorus:  they 
assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy: 
and  a  djrnasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  threescore 
years  on  the  throne  of  Constantine.  VIL  The  Grbekb  them- 
selves, during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  nation;  the  enemies,  and  again  the 
sofpereigns  of  Constantin^le.  Misfortune  had  relandled  a 
spark  of  national  virtue;  and  the  Imperial  series  may  be 
continued  .with  some  dignity  fifom  their  restoration  to  the 
Turkish  conquest  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tabtabs.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken 
from  China  to  Poland  and  Greece:  the  sultans  were  over- 
thrown :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Csesars  trembled  on  their 
throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  ^hy  years 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Tubxs  ;  and  the  names  of 
the  fiithers,  of  Siujuk  and  O^unan,  discriminate  the  two 
successive  dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the 
eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former 
established  a  splendid  and  potent  kingdom  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  to  Antiodi  and  Nice;  and  the  first  crusade  was 
provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of 
Constantinople.  From  an  humble  origin,  tho  Ottomans  arose, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  IL,  and  lus  triumph  annihi- 
lates the  remnant,  the  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  East  The  schism  cf  the  Greeks  will  be  connected 
with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning  in 
the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity  of  the 
new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ron ;  and  the  venerable  name, 
the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conelu' 
«o&  of  ny  labors. 
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Ths  empeior  Heradiiu  had  pnnuhed  a  tyrant  and  ascended 
bk  throne ;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetoated  by  the 
trannent  conqnest,  and  irreparable  loss,  of  the  Eastern  pror- 
tnces.  After  the  death  of  Endoda,  his  first  wife,  he  disobeyed 
(he  patriareh^  and  vioUited  the  laws,  by  his  second  mamage 
with  his  niece  Marthia ;  and  the  snpemtition  ci  the  Gre& 
beheld  the  judgment  of  Heaven  in  the  diseases  of  tiie  &ther 
and  the  deformity  of  his  oftpring.  But  the  opinion  of  an 
ill^timate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen 
the  obedience,  of  the  people :  the  amUtion  of  Martina  was 
qnickraed  by  maternal  lo?e,  and  perhaps  by  the  eawj  of  a 
step-mother ;  and  the  ased  husband  was  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  arts  h(  conjugal  aUurements.  Constanttne,  hir 
eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustas;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  required  a  coU^gue  and  a 
guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret  reloctance  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  empire.  The  senate  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  assodatioa  of  Hersdeonas,  the 
son  of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated 
by  the  prayer  and  blessinj^  of  the  patriardi ;  the  senators  and 
patricians  adored  the  mmsty  of  the  great  emperor  and  the 
partners  of  his  resgn ;  and  as  soon  as  ue  doors  were  thrown 
open,  they  were  hmled  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voiee 
of  the  s<NdierB.  After  an  interval  of  Ave  months,  the  pomp- 
ons ceremonies  whidi  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine 
state  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome ; 
the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  aflfectedly  dv^ayed  by 
the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the  name 
of  luulina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  renal  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Heraclius  survived  this  association  about  two 
rears;  his  last  testimony  dedared  his  two  sons  the  equal 
hdrs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  lK«or 
hb  widow  Martina  as  thdr  mother  and  thar  soverdgn. 

When  MartiuB  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  royal^,  she  was  diecked  by  a  firm,  ihim^ 
lespectliil,  oppontion ;  stnd  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  *^  We  rev- 
erence," exdaimed  the  vdce  of  a  citizen,  ^  we  reverence  the 
mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedi- 
ence is  due ;  and  Conrtantine,  the  eld^  emperor,  is  of  an  age 
to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Y<m 
sex  b  exdnded  by  nature  fi'om  the  toib  of  government 
How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  ^  Baite 
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riaiif,  whot  with  hottila  or  friendly  inientioDt,  nmy  approndi 
the  iDjal  eitjr  t  May  Heaven  avert  horn  the  Romaa  republie 
tbift  natbnaf  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of 
the  ikvee  of  Peiaial''  Martina  descended  from  the  throne 
with  indignation,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment 
of  the  palace*  Hie  reign  of  Constantine  the  Third  huited 
only  one  hundred  and  three  days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and,  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady, 
a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  meansy  and 
his  cruel  step-mother  Uie  author,  of  his  untimely  &te.  Martina 
reaped  indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor ;  but  the 
incestuous  widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred ;  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  tne  two  orphans 
whom  Constantine  had  left  became  the  objects  of  the  public 
care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Martina,  who  was  no 
more  than  fifteen  ^ears  of  age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself 
(he  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had  presented 
at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  ene- 
mies. On  his  death-bed,  the  kte  emperor  had  despatched  a 
Crusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops,  and  provinces  of  the  Etmt  in  ^e 
defence  of  his  helpless  children:  the  eloquence  and  liberalitv 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chal- 
cedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir.  The  license  of  the 
soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the  wine  of  their 
Asiatic  vinevards,  provok^  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
against  the  domestic  authors  of  their  caUmities,  and  the  dome 
of  6t  Sophia  reechoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  with 
the  cUmon  and  imprecations  of  an  enraged  multitude.  At 
their  imperious  command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
with  the  eldest  of  the  royal  orphans;  Constans  alone  was 
saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  ffold, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed 
on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church  was  pilf 
laged,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
Jews  and  Barbarians ;  and  the  Monotnelite  Pyrrhus,  a  crear 
ture  of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the  altar, 
escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  m>m  the  zeal  of  the  CatholicSi 
A  more  serious  and  bloc^y  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate, 
who  derived  a  temporary  strcngtk  from  the  consent  of  the 
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foldiefs  and  pec^le.  The  spirit  of  Bonum  freedom  lemed 
the  aiuaeot  aod  awful  examples  of  the  jodgmeiit  of  ijnata,^ 
and  the  Imperial  ealprits  weie  deposed  aod  eoodeuoed  as  the 
anthon  of  the  death  of  Constaotme.  Bnt  the  severity  of  the 
conscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  indiscrimiiiate  pooiib* 
ment  of  the  innoeentand  the  goiltj:  Martioa  aod  Heradeooas 
were  sentenced  to  the  ampntation^  the  former  of  her'  tongas^ 
the  hUter  of  his  nose;  aod  after  thk  emel  execotion,  thej 
consaroed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oUiirioa* 
The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  ledeetion  might  find  some 
consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of 
power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  haods  of 
an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  omsdves  transported  five  hundred  jears 
backwards  to  tM  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the 
oration  which  Constans  IL  pronounced  in  the  twdfth  year  of 
his  age  before  the  Bjzaotine  senate.  After  mtnrmng  his 
thanks  for  the  just  pumshment  of  the  asMssins,  who  had  inter' 
cepted  the  fairest  hopes  of  his  fother's  leign,  ^Bj  the  divine 
Providence,^  said  the  joung  emperor,  ^and  by  jcai  right- 
eous decree,  Martioa  and  h^  incestuous  progeny  have  been 
cast  headlong  from  the  throne*  Your  nu^ertf  and  wisdom 
have  prevented  the  Bomao  state  from  degraerating  into  law- 
less  tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  aod  boeedi  yoa  to  staod 
forth  as  tbe  counrellofs  and  judges  of  the  common  safety." 
The  senators  were  giatafied  by  the  lespectfrd  address  md 
liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign;  bnt  these  servile  Gredn 
were  unworthy  aod  regardless  of  frdbdom ;  aod  in  his  mind, 
the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  qnidtly  erased  by  the  mjudices 
of  the  age  aod  the  habits  ik  deqx>tism.  He  retomed  ody 
a  jealous  foar  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade 
the  right  of  primogenitorey  ana  seat  his  brother  Theodosms 
cm  an  equal  throne.  By  the  impositaon  of  hdy  ordefs,  the 
graodsoo  of  Hemdim  was  disquslified  for  the  purple;  bnt 
this  ceremony,  whidi  seemed  to  profooe  the  sacraments  of 
the  chnreh,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
tynmt^  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodonus  eonld  alone 
ei^jate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.*  His  murder  wai 
avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  fwsi—in^ 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  inte 


*  tiUt  mMien   (aecordiiig  to  AMfimidjL   Cbroo.  fifyr,  p.  119) 
•tai  Mother  C«B.    8c  liartu,  t  zL  p.  379^11 
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Tobmtary  and  perpetual  exile.  Ckmstans  embarked  for  Greece; 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserved, 
he  is  said,  from,  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have  spit  against  the 
walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  vrinter  at  AtkenS; 
he  sailed  to  Tarentnm  in  Itsdy,  visited  Home,*  and  condnded 
a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegions  rapine,  by  fixing 
his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  could  fly  from 
his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself  The  remorse  of  his 
conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and 
sea,  by  day  and  by  night;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  pi^ 
senting  to  his  lips  a  4;up  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
^^  Drink,  brother,  drink  f  a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggravation  of 
his  guilt,  since  Jie  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  deacon 
the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Odious  to  himself  and 
Lo  mankind,  CAistans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  epis- 
copal, treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily*  A  servant  who  waited 
in  the  bath,  ajp^r  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him 
violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and 
suffocated  by  the  water ;  and  his.  attendants,  who  wondered  at 
the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifibrence  the  corpse  of  their 
lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple 
an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  el^ed,  and  it 
might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculp- 
tors of  the  age. 

Gonstftns  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  in&ncy  with  the  purple. 
When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in 
Sicily,  these  predous  hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  firm  refusal  informed  Mm  that  they  were  the  children  of 
the  state.  Ilie  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Ckmstantmople ;  and 
Oonstantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  with- 
out being  the  heir  of  the  publio  hatred.  His  subjects  con* 
tributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hel- 
lespont with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  lemons  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  assembled  under  his  standanl  in  the  harboir  of 
Syracuse.    The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his 

*  He  was  received  in  Eomef  and  pfflaged  the  cfanrcfaes.  He  cairied  oft 
the  brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Syracuse,  or,  ajs  Seddosser  conoeives,  ti 
Constantinople  Bchlosser  Gescfaichte  der  bilder-stdrmen^ti  Kainr 
p.  80.— M. 
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piiniahmeDt  just,  and  hk  beauteous  head  was  exposed  ui  the 
hippodrome :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  demency  of  a  prince, 
who,  among  a  crowd  of  Tictims,  condemned  the  son  of  a 
patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  the  execution  of 
a  virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  Survived 
the  operation,  and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  pre- 
seryed  by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch 
and  saint  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his  father's 
tomb»  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital ;  and  the  growth  of 
his  young  beard  during  the  Sidlian  voyage  was  announced, 
by  the  &mihar  surname  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world. 
But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  stained  with 
fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heraelius  and  Tibe- 
rius, he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus ;  an  empty  title, 
for  they  continued  to  languish,  without  trust  oi^  power,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province  approached  the  dty  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal  l»rothers  the  partition 
or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  chum 
by  a  theological  argument.  They  were  Christians,  (they 
cried,)  and  orthodox  Catholics;  the  uncere  votaries  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  per- 
sons in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal 
persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned 
divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  in  which  they  might  propose 
their  arguments  to  the  senate:  they  obeyed  the  summons, 
but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the 
suburb  of  Galata  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of 
the  rdgn  of  Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their 
names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclamations :  but 
on  the  repetition  or  suspidon  of  a  similar  offence,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,* 
in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  g^peral  synod.  In  the  dose  of 
his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious,  only  to  establish  the  right  of 
primogeniture :  the  heir  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Herac- 
uusy  was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  JPeter,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone 

*  SchloBser  (Geschichte  der  bilder-stunnenden  Kaiser,  p.  90)  aappoies 
fbat  the  yowag  princes  were  matilated  after  the  first  insarrecticni;  that 
after  this  the  acts  were  still  inscribed  with  their  namas,  the  princes  bemg 
olosehr  sednded  in  the  palace.  The  improbability  of  this  circomstanot 
uwy  be  weis^d  against  Gibbon's  want  of  authority  for  his  statemet 
-11. 
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exalted  to  the  rank  of  Auguituf ,  and  the  anaranoe  of  tKo 
empire. 

After  the  deceaae  of  bu  father,  the  inberitance  of  the 
Boman  world  devolved  to  Juatiman  IL ;  and  the  name  of  a 
triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonored  bjr  the  vices  of  a  boy, 
who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
buifding.  His  passions  were  strong ;  his  understanding  was 
feeble ;  and  he  wu  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his 
birth  had  given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the 
smallest  communitv  would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local 
magistrate.  His  nvorite  ministers  were  two  beings  the  least 
susceptible  of  human  sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk :  to 
the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ; 
the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge, 
the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  hemls 
downwards,  over  a  slow  and  smoky  firs.  SiAce  the  days  of 
Oommodus  and  Oaraoalla,  the  crueltv  of  the  Roman  princes 
had  most  commonly  been  the  effect  or  their  fear ;  but  Justin- 
ian, who  possessed  some  vigor  of  character,  enjoyed  the  suf- 
ferings, and  braved  the  revenge,  of  bis  subjects,  about  ten 
years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their 
patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputar 
tion,  had  groaned  above  three  ^ears,  with  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians :  he  was  suddenly  drawn 
forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  this  promo- 
tion of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather 
than  of  the  confidence  of  his  orinee.  As  he  was  followed  to 
the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of  nis  friends,  Leontius  observed, 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  fbotsteps.  They  ven* 
tured  to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  recompense 
of  a  generous  resolution ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred 
the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands  of  two  hundred 
thousand  patriots  expected  onlv  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The 
night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the  first  eflbrt 
of  the  conspirators,  the  prnfect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons 
were  foroed  open :  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in 
every  street,  ^Ohristians,  to  St  Sophia  I"  ana  the  season- 
able text  of  the  patriarch,  ^  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  P 
was  the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  Fiom  the 
ehureh  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome :  Justinian,  in 
whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before 
these  tumultuary  judges,  and  their  clamors  demanded  the 
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instaiit  death  of  the  tyrant  But  Leoiitiiis,  whc  was  Bbnadj 
dothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate 
aon  of  his  own  bene&ctor  and  of  so  many  emperors.  The 
life  of  Justinian  was  spared ;  the  amputation  of  his  nose,  per- 
haps of  his  iongne,  was  imperfectly  pedbrmed:  the  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  eould  impose  the  name  of 
Rhinotmetns;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was  banished  todber- 
Bon»  in  Crim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement,  where  com,  wine^ 
and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign  luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
cherished  the  pride  of  his  iNrih,  and  the  hope  of  his  roBtonir 
tion.  After  three  years'  exile,  he  reoeired  the  pleasing  intel- 
ligence that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  revohition, 
and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and  muti- 
lated by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respect- 
able name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  daim  of  lineal  succession 
was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of  the  Oher- 
sonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the 
exile.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by 
common  hope  or  common  despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the 
inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitdied 
their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  sdppliant :  Phana- 
goria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake 
Meeotis,  was  assigned  for  his  residence;  and  every  Roman 
prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
Barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theodora, 
to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But  the  fidthless 
Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constantinople: 
and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal  love  of 
Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated  or  be- 
trayed into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strangling,  with 
his  own  hands,  tiie  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent 
back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  new  and  more  faithful  ^es.  His  vessel  was  as- 
saulted by  a  violent  tempest;  and  one  of  his  pious  compan- 
ions advised  him  to  deserve  the  mer^  of  God  by  a  vow  of 
general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  thronei 
'^Of  forgiveness?''  replied  the  intrepid  tjrrant:  '^may  I 
perish  this  instant — may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the 
waves — ^if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies  P 
He  imrvived  this  impious  menace,  sailed  into  the  month  of  tiia 
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Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the  royal  village  of  the  Bulg» 
rians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror, 
by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the 
treasures  of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended 
to  the  confines  of  Thraoe ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimai 
was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile  apparit'ra  of  his  rival, 
whoso  head  had  been  promised  by  the  Chozar,  md  of  whose 
evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant  Af£er  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and  the 
birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited 
the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling 
powers ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents,  he  was 
mtrodueed  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Gonstaottne. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  dis- 
played some  sense  of  honor  and  gratitude;*  and  Terbelis 
retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he 
measured  with  his  S^thian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more 
reliriously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which 
he  nad  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two 
usurpers  (for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  con- 
queror) were  dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his 
prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution, 
Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath 
the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on 
each  of-  their  necks,  contemplated  above  an  hour  me  chariot- 
race,  while  the  inconstant  people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on 
the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot  I"  The  universal 
defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might  provoke  him 
to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  tnat  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  that  such  a  wish 
is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenue,  and 
cruelty  would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  bbw,  in- 
stead of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted 
on  the  victims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexhausti- 
ble: neither  private  virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate 
the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  estab- 
lished government;  and,  during  the  six  years  of  his  new 
feign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the 


*  Of  fear  rather  than  of  more  genenras  nodvea.    Comparo  Le  B( 
voL  xiL  p.  64.-*-M. 
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oaljT  instnunento  of  rojaltj.  Bat  his  most  implacaUe  hatnd 
wM  pointed  agaiost  the  GhefBonUes,  who  had  iosiiUed  hk 
exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hotptalily.  Their  lemote  ait- 
nation  affbided  aome  means  of  defenceyor  at  least  of  eBcape; 
and  a  gfievoos  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to  sa|^jr 
the  pr^Huations  of  a  fleet  and  armj.  ''All  an  goilij,  and 
all  most  pemh,^  was  the  mandate  of  Jnstanian;  and  the 
bloody  exeeotion  was  intrusted  to  his  £iTorite  Stejdien,  who 
was  recommended  bj  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even 
the  savage  Stephen  imperfectlj  accomplished  the  intenticms 
of  his  soveragn.  The  slowness  of  lus  attads  allowed  the 
gieatei  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  coantiy ; 
and  the  minkter  of  vengeance  contented  himsdf  with  redodng 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitode^  with  roast- 
ing alive  seven  of  the  principal  dtiaens,  with  drowning  twentjr 
in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  <^  the  emperor.  In  their  retom, 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rodty  shores  of  Anat<^;  and 
Justinian  apphmded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  whidi  had 
involved  so  many  thoosands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies  in  a 
common  shipwieck :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of 
blood  ;  and  a  second  expedition  was  ccmimanded  to  extirpate 
the  remains  of  the  jnxMcribed  colony.  In  the  shcvt  interval, 
the  ChenKMutes  had  returned  to  thdr  city,  and  weie  prqiared 
to  die  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  the  Chozais  had  renounced  the 
caose  of  his  odious  brother;  the  exiles  of  every  province 
were  assembled  in  Tanris;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name 
of  Philippicas,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The  Impaial 
troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of  Jus- 
tinian, esci^ied  his  di^leasnre  by  abjuring  his  all^;iance :  the 
fleets  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  m(»e  anspi- 
dons  course  to  the  harbors  of  Sinope  and  CoD8tantino{^ ;  and 
every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  exe- 
cute, the  deadi  of  the  tyrant  Destitute  <^  frienda,  he  was 
deserted  by  his  Barbarian  guards ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  as- 
sassin was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  Soman  virtoe. 
His  son  Hberius  had  taken  rdfbge  in  a  church;  his  aged 
grandmother  guarded  the  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  sns- 
pen<ting  round  his  nedc  the  most  formidable  relics,  embraced 
#ith  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  ibe  wood  of  the  true 
tttomL  But  the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  super- 
stition, is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity ;  and  tlie  race  of 
Heraclins  was  extingmshed  aflter  a  reign  of  one  hundred  yeami 
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Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  cl  the  Isai 
rian  dynasty,  a  short  intenral  of  six  years  is  divided  into  three 
reigns.    Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  at  Constantinople 
as  a  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  firom  a  tyrant ;  and 
he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 

garts  of  sincere  and  uniyersal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind 
im  an  ample  treasure,  the  frait  of  cruelty  and  rapine :  but 
this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  sncoessor. 
On  the  festival  of  his  birthday,  Philippicus  entertained  the 
multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome ;  from  thence  he 
paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  and  a 
thousand  trumpets ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxip- 
pus,  and  returning  to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with 
a  sumptuous  banquet  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to 
his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful 
that  his  example  had  made  every  subject  ambitious,  and  that 
every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some  bold 
conspirators  introduced  themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the 
feast;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
Yet  the  traiton  were  deprived  of  thdr  reward ;  and  the  free 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the 
office  of  secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Anastasius  the  Second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  trou- 
bled  reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was 
violated,  and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolu- 
tions. In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleets  an  obscure  and  reluctant 
officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple : 
after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastanus  resigned  the 
sceptre ;  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted 
in  his  turn  to  the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and 
emperor  of  the  Oriental  troops.  His  two  predecessors  were 
permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession:  the  rest- 
less impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose 
his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theo- 
dosius were  honorable  and  secure.  The  nngle  sublime  word, 
^HEALTH,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the 
confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion;  and  the  fame  of  hii 
miracles  was  long  preserved  among  the  people  of  Ephesus. 
This  convenient  shelter  of  the  church  might  sometimes  im- 
pose a  lesson  of  demeney ;  but  it  may  b^  questioned  whethef 
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it  k  for  the  public  interest  to  diminisli  the  perils  of  unsuocess- 
ful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  repre- 
sect  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity 
1*7  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  pri- 
vate life  is  involved  in  the  eodesiastical  story  of  the  Icono- 
clasts. Yet  in  spite  of  the  damors  of  saperstition,  a  favor- 
able [prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  may  be 
reasonably  drawn  fix^m  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the 
darati<Hi  of  his  reign.  —  L  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the 
prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled  every 
eneigy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as 
deserving  as  they  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  debility  of  the  modem  Greeks,  the  elevation  of 
a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  society,  supposes 
some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  speculative 
science;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  migh^  absolve 
himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice ;  but 
to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  directing  their 
passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of  Isauria,  and 
that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The  writers,  whose 
awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedler, 
who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  coun- 
try fain ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road  some 
Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman  empire, 
on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A 
more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative 
trade  of  a  grazier;  and  he  must  have  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was  procured  by 
a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  Hia 
first  service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of  the 
tyrant.  His  valor  and  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the 
Uolchian  war:  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he 
was  raised  to  ^e  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
Roman  world.  — 11.  In  this  daufferons  elevation,  Leo  the 
Third  supported  himself  against  ue  envy  of  his  equals,  thu 
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discontent  of  a  powerful  i^tion,  and  the  assaults  of  his  for 
eign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his 
religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  wer« 
undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their 
silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years^ 
he  peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople;  and  Uie 
purple  which  he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.* 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Leo,  Constantino  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  at- 
tacked with  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the 
church.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of 
religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this 
autichrist,  this  flying  dragon  of  .the  serpent's  seed,  who  sur- 
passed the  vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the 
execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to 
their  groans,  and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite  fot 
blood:  a  plate  of  noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  offering, 
and  his  domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of 
his  baptismal  font  The  infant  might  be  excused;  but  the 
manly  pleasures  of  Copronjonus  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  a  brute ;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions 
of  sex  and  species,  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural 
delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In 
his  religion  the  Iconoclast  was  a  Heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahome- 
tan, a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and  his  belief  of  an  invisible 
power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his  magic  rites,  human 
victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices^  Venus  and  the  daemons 
of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite 
vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  anticipated 
before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures.  Of  these  ac- 
cusations, which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by 

*  Daring  tUe  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  bostilitieB  of  the  Saracens,  who 
invested  a  Pcrgaxnenian,  named  Tiberius,  with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed 
him  as  the  son  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  waits 
of  Constantinople,  ocnnpeUed  Leo  greatly  to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxa* 
tion  upon  his  subjects,  A  twelfth  was  exacted  in  addition  to  every  auieiia 
(vo/icfffia)  as  a  wall  tax,  Theophanes  p.  275  Schlosser,  BildfnMrtamMud 
Kaiser,  p.  197.-^M, 
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ite  own  absurdity ;  and  in  the  prirate  anecdotes  of  the  life  of 
the  princes,  the  he  xb  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  diflScolt 
^thont  adopting  the  pemicioos  maxim,  that  where  mndi  is 
alleged,  something  must  be  tme,  I  can  however  discern,  that 
Constantino  the  ^fth  was  dissolute  and  cmeL  Galunm j  ib 
more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and  her  hoentioiis 
tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the 
age  and  country  to  which  she  appals.  Of  the  bishops  and 
monks,  the  generals  and  magiBtnites,  who  are  said  to  ha^e 
suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the 
names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  pubBc^  the  mnti- 
ktion  visible  and  permanent*  The  Cathdics  hated  the  per- 
son and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but  even  thenr  hatred 
IB  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissembled  the  provo- 
cations which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigor,  but  even 
these  provocations  must  gradually  inflame  his  resentment  and 
harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Tet 
the  character  ot  the  fifth  Constanline  was  not  devoid  of  merit, 
nor  did  his  government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks.  Wom  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I 
am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  andent  aqueduct,  of  the 
redemption  of  two  thousand  ^ye  hundred  captives,  of  the 
uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  d  the  new  colonies  witli 
which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thradan  dties. 
They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and  courage;  he  was 
on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and.^ 
although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed 
by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  dvi! 
and  Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the 
scale  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  invective. 
The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  yean 
after  his  death  they  still  prayed  before  the  toipb  of  the  saint 
A  miraculous  vision  was  propagated  by  fenatidsm  or  fraud : 
and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  bran* 
dishing  his  lance  against  the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  ^  An  absurd 
feble,"  says  the  Catholic  historian,  ^  since  Copronymus  is 
chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  helP 


*  H«  Is  aeeased  of  bonniMr  tlie'Hbnny  of  CbmlaiitiDOpK  fiMmded  by 
JaHui,  wilh  its  presideiit  and  twelre  profisssws.  This  esstern  fikiriMniK 
had  disoonlited  the  Impenal  IheoloeiaBs  on  the  mat  qnesdon  of  imsg* 
wionfaip.  ScUosser  obserres  that  this  aflri<1wtfal  fire  took  place  six  yean 
after  the  eniueror  had  kid  the  qoesdoo  of  image-wanhip  befixe  the  pns 
feaaora.  Bnder^uTm'md  Kaiser,  p.  294.  Compare  Le  Beaa.  vol  zb 
p.  ISS^K. 
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Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of  the 
uxth  OoDstantine,  was  of  a  feehle  constitution  hoth  of  mind  * 
and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.    The  association  of  the  young  Con- 
Btantine  was  urged  by  the  offidous  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.    The  royal  infant,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene ; 
and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance 
of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes  or  bind 
the  conscience  of  the  Greeks.    An  oath  of  fidelity  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  palace,  the  chcrch,  and  the  hippodrome,  to 
the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  adjured  the  holy  names 
of  the  Son,  and  mother  of  God.     *'Be  witness,  O  Christ! 
that  we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Conslantine  the  son  of 
Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  posterity.^    They  pledged  their  faith  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engagement  was 
deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.     The  first  to  swear,  and 
the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  ^\e  sons  of  Coprony- 
m  us  by  a  second  marriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  prioces  is 
singular  and  tragic.     The  right  of  primogeniture  excluded 
them  from  the  throne ;  the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother 
defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ; 
some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a  sulSicient  compensation 
for  wealth  and  power ;  and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against 
their  nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father.    Their 
first  attempt  was  pardoned  ;  for  the  second  offence  f  they  were 
condemned  to  the  eodesiastical  state;  and  for  the  third  treason, 
Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemea<«, 
and  Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the 
amputation  of  their  tongues.    After  five  years'  confinement, 
they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a 
pathetic  spectacle  to  the  people.    ^^  Countrymen  and  Chris- 
tians,''  cried  Nicephorus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren, 
*^  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize 
our  features  in  this  miserable  state.    A  life,  an  imperfect  life, 

*  SchloBsefr  thinks  more  highly  of  Leo's  mind ;  bat  his  only  proof  ol 
«is  soperiority  is  the  successes  of  his  generals  against  the  SaraomA 
Bcblosser,  p.  256.— M. 

t  The  second  offence  was  on  the  accession  of  the  ywing  Constantba 
— M. 

BB* 
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is  ail  that  tae  malice  of  our  dnemies  has  spared.  It  k  now 
thieatenedf  and  we  now  throw  ouraelTes  on  yoor  oompas* 
•ion.''  The  risiog  murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolutioni 
had  it  not  been  ched^ed  by  the  presence  of  a -minister,  whc 
soothed  the  unhi^py  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and 
gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They 
were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted 
for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat^  and  in  their 
helpless  condition,  l^lcephoras  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sdavoman 
chief,  who  offered  to  break  thehr  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in 
arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Athenian  people,  ever  xealoos  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  pre- 
vented her  justice  or  cruelty ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  hinuel^  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the 
dau^ter  of  the  khan  of  the  Ohozars ;  but  in  the  marriage  of 
his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seven- 
teen years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her 
personal  aoeomplishmentB.  The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene 
were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love 
and  confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament  he 
declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of 
their  son  Constantine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten 
years  of  age.  During  his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and 
assiduously  disdiai^ed,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties 
of  a  &ithfnl  mother ;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images 
has  deserved  the  name  and  honon  of  a  saint,  which  she  still 
occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained 
the  maturity  of  youth;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more 
grievous;  and  he  listened  to  the  fiivorites  of  his  own  age, 
who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharii^  his 
'H>wer.  Their  reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their 
praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward 
the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  Isle 
of  Sidly.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  discon- 
certed tiieir  rash  projects :  a  similar,  or  more  severe,  pumsh- 
mont  was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their  advisers;  and 
Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a 
boy.  After  this  contest^  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the 
h«id  of  two  domestic  fiictions;  and  instead  of  mild  influence 
and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an 
enemy.    The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  vio- 
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toiy ;  Uie  oath  of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  henelf  alone, 
was  pronomioed  with  relnctaDt  mnrmnn ;  and  the  bdd  tefosal 
of  the  Annenian  gnards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  deda- 
raiion,  that  Constantino  the  Sixth  was  the  lawfod  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his  hereditaiy 
throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose. 
But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimnUi' 
tion :  she  &£tered  the  bishops  and  eunuebs,  revived  the  filial 
tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed 
his  credulity.  The  character  of  Gonstantine  was  not  destitute 
of  sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  n^- 
lected ;  and  the  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  cmsnn 
the  vices  which  she  had  nouiidied,  and  the  actions  whidi  she 
had  secretly  advised :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
Ihe  prdudices  of  the  dergv,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigor  he 
torfeited  the  attachment  of  ue  Armenian  guards.  A  powerful 
wnspiraqr  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ;  and  the 
secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above  eight 
months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  <^  lus  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the  prov- 
inces and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  yet  b^Ebre  she  implored  the 
mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends 
whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  thai 
unless  ihey  acoomphshed,  the  would  rereal,  thdr  treason. 
Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry 
apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light 
In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stiffed  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody 
council,  that  Constantino  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  tlie 
throne:  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and 
stabbed  their  da^ers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into 
his  eyes  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An 
ambiguous  passace  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of 
the  <£urch  that  £ath  was  xm  immediate  consequence  of  this 
barbaraMP  execution.  The  C^itholics  have  been  decrived  or 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  Banmius;  and  Ftotestant  zeal 
has  reechoed  the  wwds  of  a  cardinal,  deMions,  as  it  should 
^eem,  to  &vor  the  patroness  of  images.*    Yet  the  blind  son 


*  GiUxm  Imu  been  attsclMid  on  aoooant  of  this  miwnenr,  bat  I0 
idlj  deieoded  by  SddoMer.  B  B.  Kaiaer,  p.  3S7.    Courotra  Le  Beaa,  e.  idl 
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of  Irene  rarviTed  maaj  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and 
foigotten  by  the  world;  the  Isaorian  djmasty  was  silently 
eztingnished ;  and  the  memory  of  Ck>n8tantine  was  recalled 
<Hily  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Enphrosyne  with  the 
emperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  roost  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  nn- 
natoral  mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  pandleled  in  the  history 
of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed  saperstition  has  attributed  a 
subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days ;  during  which  many 
reesels  in  midday  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  sun, 
a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathize  with 
the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet  On  earth,  the  crime  of 
Irene  was  left  five  yean  unpunished ;  her  reign  was  crowned 
with  external  splendor ;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  r^arded  the  reproaches  of 
mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a 
female ;  and  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  reins  of  four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as 
many  patricians,  who  marched  on  £x>t  before  the  golden  char- 
iot of  their  queen.  But  these  patridans  were  for  the  most 
part  eunudiB ;  and  their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  this 
occarion,  the  popular  hatred  and  contempt  Kaised,  enriched, 
intrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely 
conspired  against  their  benefiictress ;  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple;  her  sue 
cesBor  was  introduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St 
Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she 
recapitulated  with  dignity  Ihe  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently 
acdved  the  perfidy  St  Nicephoms,  insinuated  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  her  un8U8[ncious  clemency,  and  for  the  throne  and 
treasures  which  she  resigned,  solidted  a  decent  and  honorable 
retreat  His  avarice  reftned  this  modest  compensation ;  and, 
in  her  exile  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  tiie  labors  of  her  distaff. 

Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  than 
Nioephoms,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurred  the 
universal  abhorrence  of  thdr  people.  His  character  was 
stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude, 
and  avarice:  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qual- 
ifications. Unskilfal  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was 
vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians;  and 
the  advantage  of  Us  deat^  overhalanoed,  in  the  pnblio  opinvMr 
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the  detraction  of  a  Roman  army.*  JSk  son  and  heir  Stanrac 
cius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound;  yet  six 
months  of  an  expiring  life  were  snfficient  to  refbte  his  inde- 
cent,  though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all  things 
avoid  the  example  of  his  &ther.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his 
decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  hus- 
oand  of  his  sbter  Procopia,  was  named  hy  every  person  of 
the  palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious 
of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against 
the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing 
to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects 
served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scraples  of  the  candidate :  Michael  the  Birst  accepted  the 
purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave  the  son  of  Ni- 
oephorus  implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had 
Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne, 
he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  father  of  his  people :  but 
his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor 
was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of 
resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians,  while  his 
want  of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who,  in  the  fiK>nt  of 
the  standards,  presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate 
their  valor;  and  their  licentious  clamors  advised  the  new 
Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  win- 
ter-quarters of  Thrace,  a  disafifected  army  under  the  command 
of  his  enemies ;  and  their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  mX- 
diers  to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eunudis,  to  degrade  the 
husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  elec- 
tion. They  marched  towards  the  capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Michael ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have 
protracted  the  mischie&  of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by 
the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness^  protested  that  not 
a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  nis  quarrel,  and  his 
messengers  presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  dty 


*  The  Syrian  historian  ▲honUaradj.  Chran.  Bvr.  pw  133, 139,  apeaka  oTliifli 
■a  a  brave,  pnident,  aad  pkniB  prinoe,  fonnidable  tc  the  Araba.  8t  Martii^ 
«.  jriL  p.  409.    Compai )  Scfaloaaer,  p.  350.— M. 
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ttod  the  palace.  Tbej  were  disanned  bj  his  innocence  and 
•abmiaeion ;  bis  life  and  his  eyes  were  spaied ;  and  the  Imperia! 
monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above  thir- 
ty-two years  after  be  bad  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and  sep- 
trated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfor- 
tunate Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic 
prophet^  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall,  announced  the 
fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  the  Phrygian,' and  Thomas  the  Gappadodan,  the  sue- 
oeaaive  re^^  of  &e  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  &tal  enter- 
prise of  the  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather  was 
produced,  by  the  event  Ten  years  afterwaids,  when  the 
Ihracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown 
was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and 
the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affiscted  to  hesitate, 
<^  With  this  sword,**  said  his  companion  Michael,  ^  I  will  open 
the  sates  of  Ck>nstantinople  to  your  Imperial  sway ;  or  instant- 
ly plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just 
desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Ar- 
menian was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven 
years  and  a  half  under  the  name  <x  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated 
in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  letters,  he  introduced 
into  his  civil  government  the  rigor  and  even  cruelty  of  military 
discipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  re- 
ligious inconstancy  was  taxed  bv  the  epithet  of  Chameleon, 
but  the  Catholics  nave  acknowle<u[ed  by  the  voice  of  a  saint 
and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to 
the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid 
with  nches,  honors,  and  military  command ;  and  his  subordi- 
nate talents  were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service. 
Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  fiivor  a 
scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated 
in  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and 
hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel 
tyrant  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned, 
Mid  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and 
resentment  prevailed  over  gratitude;  and  Michael,  after  a 
icrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  m  the  furnace  of  the  private 
baths.    The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Theoj^iaQO 
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filial  to.  her  husband  and  familj.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty* 
6flh  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution:  she 
urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Savior's  birth  would  be 
profaned  by^this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with 
reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast, 
his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night 
the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld 
him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  jailer's 
bed  in  a  profound  slumber.  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs 
of  security  and  intelligence ;  but  though  he  retired  with  silent 
steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who 
lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence 
of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed 
the  conspirators,  that  their  Uvea  depended  on  his  discretion, 
and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by 
the  deliverance  of  their  friend  and  country.  On  the  great 
festivals,  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted 
into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ; 
and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  discipline 
of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  %eldom  absent  fi*om  these 
early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  their  swords 
under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession, 
lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signal 
of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor 
himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress, 
might  have  &vored  his  escape,  whilst  their  assault  was  pointed 
against  a  harmless  priest ;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take, and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without 
a  weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross, 
and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he 
asked  for  mercy,  ^  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of 
vengeance,'^  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a 
well-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm  and 
the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  U^  foot  of  the 
altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael 
the  Second,  who  from  a  defect  in  his  sp^^h  was  sumamed 
the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to 
the  sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith 
could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs 
several  hours  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Onsars. 
The  royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation, 
unprofitahly  spent :  in  the  purple  he  retained  the  ignoble 
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HeeB  of  his  origin;  and  Michael  lost  his  proTiiioes  irith  m 
sapine  indifierenoe  as  if  thej  had  been  the  inheritanoe  of  his 
fiith^s.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  U»t  of  the 
military  triomyirate,  who  transpoited  into  Europe  fboracon 
thonsand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed  the  si^e  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  bat  the  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and  canal 
weap(Mis ;  a  Ba^g;arian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orien- 
tals, and  Thomas  had  the  misfortone,  or  the  weakness,  to  fiill 
alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  hands  and  feet 
of  the  rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  led  through  the  streets, 
whidi  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  man- 
ners, as  sayage  as  they  were  corrupt,  k  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  empMPor  himsel£  D^  to  the  lamentation  <^  a 
feUow-soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  disoorery  of  more 
accomplices,  till  his  cariosity  was  diecked  by  the  question  of 
an  honest  or  guilty  minister :  ^  Would  you  give  credit  to  an 
enemy  against  the  most  feithful  of  your  friends  f  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  tM  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  sen- 
ate, drew  from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  marrii^e-contract,  that  her  children  should  equally 
share  the  empire  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials 
of  Ifichael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  con- 
tent with  the  title  of  motho'  of  Thec^hilua,  his  son  and  sue- 


Tbe  character  of  Tlieophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  whidi 
religious  seal  has  allowed,  and  peiiiaps  magnified,  the  virtues 
of  a  heretifi  and  a  posecutor.  EBs  ^or  was  often  felt  by  the 
enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monardiy ; 
but  the  valor  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  firuitless,  and  his 
justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saracens;  but  his  five  expeditions  w^e  con- 
cluded by  a  signal  overthrow :  Amorium,  the  native  city  of 
his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground  and  from  his  mil- 
itary tmb  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate. 
The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of 
laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  vrith- 
out  action,  his  dvil  government  revolves  round  his  c^itre  with 
the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  tlie  jus- 
tiee  of  Theophilus  was  feshioTOd  on  the  model  of  the  Ori^tnl 
da^Nils,  who^  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  con- 
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suit  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measnrii^ 
the  sentence  by  the  law,  or  the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A 
poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace-wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that  her 
humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air !  On  the 
proof  of  the  £ict,  instead  of  granting,  hke  an  ordinary  judge, 
sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintifl^  the  sovereign  ad- 
judged to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor 
was  Theophilus  content  with  this  extravagant  satis^Eiction  :  lus 
zeal  converted  a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public 
place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  ofifences,  some  de- 
fect of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  praefect, 
a  qusestor,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated, 
or  scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error 
or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the.  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was 
flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ; 
and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  danger 
and  debasement  of  their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigor 
was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  consequences ; 
since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  or 
abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city ;  and  it  might  be 
alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  bended  only  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  su- 
preme judge.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspidon,  of  treason, 
that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial. 
Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assassins 
of  Leo  and  the  saviors  of  his  £»ther;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  crime;  and  his  jealous  tjrranny  sacrificed  a 
brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Per- 
sian of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile 
at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian 
marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth  of 
l*heophobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  th« 
career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand  of  the  em* 
peror's  sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from  the 
Mahometan  conquerors.    These  troops,  doubly  infected  with 
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amreeuttj  and  iaDatic  vices,  were  denroos  of  reirohiig 
^gaiut  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the  staodaid  cf  their 
native  king  hat  the  loyal  Theophobaa  npected  their  <4kn, 
diflconceried  their  achemei^  and  escaped  froni  their  hands  to 
the  eamp  or  palace  of  his  lojal  brother.  A  geoeroos  eoofi- 
dence  might  have  seemed  a  nithfnl  and  aUe  goardian  for  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theof^nlos,  in  the  flower  of 
his  ace,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  cmpm. 
Bat  his  jealoosjr  was  exasperated  bj  envj  and  disease;  he 
feared  the  dangeroos  virtues  whidi  mig^  either  siqiport  or 
oppress  their  infencj  and  weakness ;  and  the  dving  empetot 
demanded  the  head  of  the  Peraan  prince.  With  savage  de- 
sig^t  he  recognized  the&miliar  featnresof  his  brother :  '^Thoa 
«irt  no  longer Theq^bos^^  he  said;  and, sinking  co  UsonicIi, 
be  added,  with  a  £dtering  voice,  ^  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shaJI  be 
no  more  Theophilns  T 

The  Rossians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Gre^  tho 
greatest  part  of  their  dvil  and  eeclcwartinil  pofi^,  pre- 
served, till  the  last  centofj,  a  singnlar  institution  in  die  mar- 
riage of  the  Czar.  Th^  collected,  not  the  viigina  of  evetj 
rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  bat  the 
daaghters  of  the  nrindpal  noUes,  who  acwaHed  in  the  palace 
the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed,  that  a  simikv 
method  was  adopted  in  the  nnptiab  of  Theophilns.  With  a 
g(Adea  apple  in  his  hand,  he  dowly  walked  betwe^i  two  linea 
of  contending  beauties ;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  diarms 
of  Icana,  and  in  the  an^waidness  cl  a  fint  dedaratioD,  the 
prince  coald  only  observe,  that,  in  this  world,  women  had 
been  the  cause  oi  moch  evil ;  **'  And  sorely,  mr^  die  pertly 
replied,  ''they  have  likewise  been  the  occanoo  of  modi 
good.''  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  deceased  the 
Impefial  lover :  he  turned  adde  in  daigBst ;  Icasia  concealed 
her  mortification  in  a  convent;  and  the  modest  silence  of 
Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved 
the  love,  but  did  not  esa4>e  the  severity,  of  her  lord*  From 
the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steer- 
VK^  into  the  port :  on  the  diBeovery  that  the  precioos  eatgo 
of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he  condemn^ 
the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  diarp  reproadi,  that  her  ava- 
rice had  degraded  the  chaiact^  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merdiant.  Yet  his  last  dioice  intrusted  her  with  the  gaar- 
dianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son  Ifidiael,  who  was  left  sm 
orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age*    The  restosation  ef 
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images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  haa 
endeared  her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks  ;  hut  in  the 
fervor  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After  thirteen 
years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she  perceived  the 
decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only 
the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  stmg- 
ele,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private 
nfe,  de[d(Minff  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin, 
of  the  worthkss  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have 
not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character 
ef  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of 
life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of 
Michael  the  Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he 
was  a  man.  K  the  ambitious  mother  labored  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion ; 
and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and 
ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteea. 
he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapocit} 
to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  nh 
gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it 
was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire 
or  preserve  the  favor  of  the  emperor.  The  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the 
Btate,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his 
passions  and  shared  his  pleasures ;  and  in  a  reien  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the 
palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious  furniture.  Like 
Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  and 
dighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in  which  he 
should  have  blusned  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in 
music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal  taste  ; 
the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined 
to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of 
the  capital :  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery ; 
the  three  rival  colors  were  distributed  to  his  favorites,  and  in 
the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
penon  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.    He  silenced  tha 
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messeDger  of  an  invasioD,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  atten' 
tion  in  the  most  criUcal  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  his  com- 
mand, the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that  too 
frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople. 
The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  hii 
confidence  and  esteem ;  their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded 
the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  presented  theif 
children  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  while  he  applauded  his 
own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately 
reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts  which  had 
degraded  even  ike  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  from  the 
world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the 
indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.*  In  his  midnight 
revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  wal 
provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the 
return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his 
servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character 
of  Michael,  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.  The  superstition  of  the  Qireeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have  been 
rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the 
ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of  public 
veneration.  A  buffoon  of  the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes 
of  the  patriarch  :  his  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the 
emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments : 
they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  in 
their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  communion  was  adminis- 
tered in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor 
were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  firom  the  eyes  of  the 
city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his 
bishops  or  bufbons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets,  encoun- 
tered the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and  by 
their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the 
gravity  of  the  Christian  procession.  The  devotion  of  Michael 
appeared  only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety  :  he  received 
his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an 
Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones 
of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  conduct, 
the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible   as  he  was 


la  a  campaign  against  the  Saracens,  he  betrayed  bott  Imbecility 
^iice.    Genesins,  c.  iv.  p.  94. — ^M. 
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odious:  every  citizen  was  impatient  for  the  ddiveranoe  of 
2us  country;  and  even  the  &vorites  of  the  moment  were 
apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice 
had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  murdered 
in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the 
emperor  had  raised  to  an  equaUty  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealc^  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the 
spurious  ofl&pring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  £imilies.  The 
Arsaddea,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the 
East  near  four  hundred  years:  a  younger  branch  of  these 
Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia;  and  their 
royal  deaoendiants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that 
ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Ohlienes, 
escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First :  his  bounty 
seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia:  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement  During 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth ; 
and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native 
country.  But  their  splendor  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time 
and  poverty ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  snudl 
farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands :  yet  he  scorned 
to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance : 
bis  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among 
her  ancestors  the  great  Constantino;  and  their  royal  infant 
was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  bom, 
than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  &mily,  and  his  city,  were  swept 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated 
a  slave  in  a  foreign  land;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he 
acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which 
promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the  ag^  of  youth  or  man- 
hood he  shared  the  deliverance:  of  the  Roman  captives,  who 
generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  Barbarians, 
embarked  .in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their 
reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.  But  the  freedom 
of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the 
calamities  of  war :  after  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labor, 
cr  service,  could  no  longer  support  a  &mily  of  orphans ;  and 
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he  rsBoWed  to  seek  a  more  conspiouons  theatre,  in 
every  virtue  and  every  vioe  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  great- 
ness. The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  Sie  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St  Diomede :  he  was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality 
of  a  monk ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and 
namesake  oi  the  emperor  Theophilus ;  who,  though  himself 
of  a  diminutive  person,  was  alwajm  &>llowed  by  a  train  of  tall 
and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his  patron  to  the 
government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  l^  his  personal  meri^ 
Uie  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  a  useful  con- 
n»)ction  with  a  wealtiiy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Hei 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty 
slaves ;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the 
support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates 
in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him 
to  the  service  of  Theophilus;  and  a  ludcy  accident  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  court  A  £unouB  wrestler, 
in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the 
royal  banquet^  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
and  the  Barbarian  champion  was  overthrown  at  the  fint  onset 
A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung : 
it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honor< 
able  rank  in .  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael,  without  complying  with  his 
vices ;  and  his  new  fiivorite,  the  great  chamberliun  of  the 
palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraoefal  marriage 
with  a  royal  concubine,  and  tlie.  duhonor  of  his  sister,  who 
succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administnition  had  bee& 
abandoned  to  the  Csesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy  of 
Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael 
to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  firom  Oonstantir 
nople,  under  the  pretence  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed 
in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  uie  chainberiain,  an<^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a  month  after  this 
execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  At^ustus  and 
the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequid 
association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular  esteem. 
His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
hia  dignity  was  profimed  by  a  second  colleague,  who  ha^ 
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rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefiictor  must 
be  oondemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the 
churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St  Michael  were 
a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Augustus.  The  sitiation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow 
him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country ; 
or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition 
and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an 
aflsassin,  the  emi»ro  which  he  ruled  witk  the  wisdom  and  ten- 
derness of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest 
repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  lus 
happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glcxry  from  the  pubuc  weifiire. 
The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  Icmg  reign  of  his  descendants ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be. justly  ascribed  to  the 
superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  duuacter,  his  grand- 
son Gonstantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of 
royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real 
model,  ooukL  not  easily  have  soared  so  hi^  above  the  level 
of  his  own  conduct  or  coooeptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise 
of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  disso- 
lute Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Mecedonian 
dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
example,  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand;  and  he  revived, 
if  not  the  national  spirit,  al  least  the  order  and  majesty  of  the 
Roman,  empire.  E^  application  was  indefiitigable,  his  tem- 
per cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his 
practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which 
pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  His  mihtary  service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace ; 
nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of 
a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Boman  arms  were  again 
formidable  to  the  Barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had  fenned  a 
new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person 
on  the  banks  <^  the  Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  cf  the  Sar- 
acens, and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  iust  revolt  of  the 
ManichiBans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long 
elvded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to:  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by 
Hie  grace  of  Qod,  he  might  drive  three  anowa  iato  the  head 
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of  Ghrysochur.  That  odious  head^  which  had  been  obtained 
bj  treason  rather  than  by  valor,  was  suspended  from  a  tree, 
and  thriee  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer; 
a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times 
than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  Bnt  his  principal  merit  was 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws. 
To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasiuy,  it  was  proposed  to  resume 
the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  hb  pradenoe 
abated  one  moiety  ci  the  restitation ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve 
handled  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  answer 
the  moat  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some  space  for  the 
mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenne,  a  new  mode  was  sug- 
gested of  ca{Mtation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors.  A 
sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  produced 
by  the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
himself  only  two  coujd  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  such  dangerous  powws;  but  they  justified  his 
esteem  by  declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suc- 
cessful diligence  of  the  emperor  established  by  degrees  the 
equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and 
expenditure;  a  pecuhar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  ser- 
f  ice ;  and  a  public  method  secured  ihe  interest  of  the  prince 
«nd  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury, 
ne  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty, 
of  the  Imperial  table :  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were 
ceserved  for  his  defence ;  and  the  reudue  was  em^oyed  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for 
building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much 
excuse :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and 
some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  {Measure :  the 
use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  ho^itaU  is  obvious  and 
solid ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command 
of  Bfisil  were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the 
character  of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous 
to  aave,  but  not  afraid  to  strike  :  the  oppressors  of  the  people 
were  severely  chastised ;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  pardon,  ware  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their 
eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian :  the  volumioous  body  of  his  Insti* 
tutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels,  was  digest^  under  forty 
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tiftleB^  in  tiw  Giedc  idiom;  and  the  BoMUkMj  wbidi 
m^roved  and  oonqileted  bj  kb  son  and  gnmdaon,  most  ba 
refened  to  the  oi^;inal  geniiB  of  the  loonder  of  their  laee. 
Has  ^otioQS  reign  was  tenmnated  faj  an  accident  in  the 
diaae.  A  luioiBata^  entangled  his  hoiiB  in  the  bdfc  of  Banl, 
and  raised  him  from  hii  hooe:  he  was  rescoed  Ij  an  attend- 
ant who  cot  the  bdt  and  slew  the  animal ;  hot  the  hSk^  or 
the  fever,  erhansted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monardi,  and 
he  expired  in  the  paiaoe  anudst  the  tean  of  his  femil^and 
pec^k^  If  he  stnick  off  the  head  of  the  finthfid  servant  for 
presoming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sofereign,  the  pride 
of  de^KitiBm,  whidi  had  hun  doimant  in  his  fife,  revived  in 
the  last  moments  of  despairy  what  he  no  longer  wanted  oi 
valoed  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  IcNir  sons  <^  the  empoor,  ConstantiBe  died  befors 
his  fether,  whose  grief  and  crednlitj  were  amused  hj  a  flat- 
toing  impoBfeor  and  a  vain  lyparition.  Stephen,  the  yom^est, 
was  contoit  with  the  honors  of  a  patriardi  and  a  saint;  both 
Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  porple^  but 
the  powers  of  government  were  %Mj  exerosed  ly  the  ddef 
broChtf  •  The  name  <^  Leo  the  Sixth  has  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  phUotopher  ;  and  the  nnion  of  the  prince  and  the 
aa^e,  of  the  active  and  specolalive  virtues^  would  indeed  cod- 
stitnte  the  perfection  of  hnman  nature.  But  the  daims  of 
Leo  are  fer  short  of  this  ideal  exodlenoe.  Did  he  reduce  his 
passions  and  appetibss  under  the  dominkMi  of  reason !  ffis 
life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  sodetf  of  his 
wives  and  coneubineB;  and  e?en  the  demency  whidi  he 
showed,  and  the  peace  whidi  he  strove  to  preserve^  must  be 
imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his  diaiacter.  Did 
he  subdue  his  prgudioes^  and  those  of  his  sutjedsf  His  mind 
was  tilled  widi  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  inttnence 
of  the  deigj,  and  the  errns  of  the  peofde,  were  consecnted 
by  Ins  laws;  and  the  orades  of  Leo^  whidi  reveal,  in  prophetic 
style,  the  fetes  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  as- 
trology and  divination.  If  we  stiD  inquire  the  reason  of  his 
sage  i^Mdlation,  it  can  only  be  rq^ied,  that  the  son  of  Ban] 
was  less  ^nmant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries 
in  diurdi  and  state;  that  his  education  had  been  directed 
4y  the  leamed  ^Miolius;  and  that  several  books  of  pralane 
and  ecdesjawtiral  sdoice  were  composed  by  the  poi,  or  in 
the  name,  of  the  Imperial  pkikmopher.  But  the  rqmtation 
flf  his  philosc^y  and  reGgion  was  overthrown  by  a  domcatif 
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ncOf  the  repetition,  of  his  nuptials.  Ibe  primitive  ideas  of 
the  merit  and  hoHness  of  celibacy  were  preached  bj  the 
monks  and  entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed 
as  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  after 
the  death  of  either  party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a 
second  union,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh :  but 
a  third  marriage  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication ; 
and  a  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Christians'  of  the  East.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo  ^ 
himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  condemned, 
without  annulling,  third  marriages:  but  his  patriotism  and 
love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to 
incur  the  penance,  which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on 
his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was 
unfruitful ;  the  emperor  required  a  female  companion,  and 
the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of 
her  fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared 
his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child,  by  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  Nicholas 
refused  his  blessing :  the  Imperial  baptism  of  the  young  prince 
was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ;  and  the  contuma- 
cious' husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of 
his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the 
danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the  empire, 
could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death 
of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical administration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemned  the  future 
scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  hv 
own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language,  purple  and  porphyry  are  the  same 
word :  and  as  the  colors  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may 
learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained 
the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine 
palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  pregnant  empresses;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  pdrphyrogeiiite^ 
or  bom  in  the  purple.  Several  of  the  Koman  princes  had 
been  blessed  with  an  heir ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first 
applied  to  Constantine  the  Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign 
were  of   equal  duration;    but  of   fifty-four  years,  six  had 
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elapsed  before  hb  father^s  death ;  aud  the  son  of  Leo  wai 
ever  the  vohintaiy  or  reluctant  subject  of  those  who  oppressed 
his  weakness  or  abused  his  confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander, 
who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was 
the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince :  but  iii 
a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother  of  Leo  already 
emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was  extin^ 
guished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  cas- 
Utiting  his  nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless 
favorite.  The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constant 
tine  were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  or 
council  of  seven  regents,  whp  pursued  their  interest,  gratified 
their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other, 
and  finally  vanished  in .  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  Fiy)m  an 
obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  armies;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national 
esteem.  With  a  victorious  and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed 
from  thd  mouth  of  the  Danube  into  the  harbor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  de- 
fined by  the  new  appellation  of  father  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers  of  a  minis- 
ter, and  assumed  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the 
full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five-and- 
twenty  years.  His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and 
Constantino  were  successively  adorned  with  the  same  honors, 
and  the  lawful  emperor  was  degraded  firom  the  first  to  the 
fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet^  in  the  preservation 
of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune 
and  the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient 
and .  modem  history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of 
Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in 
his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine  would  have  justi* 
fied  his  exclusion  ;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open 
to  receive  the  son  of  the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
of  a  tyrant  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dis- 
solved away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne ;  and  in  his  licen- 
tious pleasures,  he  foigot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and 
of  his  &mily  Of  a  mild  and  reli^ous  character,  he  re* 
apected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  peopki 
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Vie  Btudioos  temper  and  retireinent  of  Oonstantine  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his 
penolf  were  a  constant  source  of  amusem^ent;  and  if  he 
could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures, 
if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist^  he 
was  endowed  with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could 
employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was-  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and 
those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his 
eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the 
palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  forced  and 
conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community. 
The  rumor  of  this  domestic  revolution  exdt^  a  tumult  in  the 
city ;  but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor, 
was  the  object  of  the  public  care ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus 
were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a 
guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival. 
Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife  of  Oonstantine,  revealed,  or 
supposed,  their  treache^us  design  of  assassinating  her  hus- 
band at  the  royal  banquet  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed, 
and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  d^raded  from 
the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and  monastery 
where  their  fiither  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Itomanus 
met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just 
reproach  of  their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial 
colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  v^etable  diet 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  rdgn,  Ck>nstantine  the  Seventh  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  oi 
seemed  to  rale,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action 
and  glory ;  and  the  studies,  which  had  amused  and  dignified 
his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  instruct 
his  son  Bomanus  in  the  theory  of  government ;  while  he  in- 
dulged the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the 
reins  of  (he  administration  into  the  hands  of  Helena  lus  wife ; 
and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  &vor  and  caprice,  each  min 
later  was  regretted  in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  suo- 
oessor.  Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantino  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  his  fidlmgs;  thef 
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respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  charity,  his  love  of 
justice ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with 
the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ; 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate, 
and  the  clergy  approached  in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the 
inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession 
moved  towards  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed 
this  awful  admonition :  ^'  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey 
the  summons  of  the  King  of  kii^  I" 

The  death  of  Oonstantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  his 
son  Romanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipating 
his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  Ifist  in  the  public 
esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rathei  weak  than  wicked ;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife, 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin^  masculine  spirit,  and 
flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public 
happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the 
son  of  Oonstantine ;  and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorns 
and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the 
emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idle- 
ness. In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted 
the  senators ;  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in 
the  spTiceristerium,  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his 
victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the 
largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with 
the  labors  pf  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  con- 
spicuous above  his  equals:  tall  and  straight  as  a  young 
cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even 
these  perfections  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theoph 
ano ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four*  years,  she  mingled  for  hei 
husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  foi 
his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the 
younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  and  Oonstantine  the 
I^inth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.    The  eldest 


*  Throe  years  and  five  montba.    Leo  Diaoonas  in  Niebnhr.  Bys.  HiK 
p.90— M. 
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rffcter  was  given  to  Otho  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  West; 
the  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and 
•iposUe  of  Russia,  and  by  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter 
with  Henry  the  First,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  ^ve,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ; 
but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants 
who  could  not  be  feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a 
protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest 
soldier ;  her  heart  was  capacious ;  but  the  deformity  of  the 
new  favorite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  interest  was 
the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus  Phocus 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  a  hero 
And  a  saint.  In  the  former  character,  his  qualifications  were 
genuine  and  splendid  :  the  descendant  of  a  race  illustrious  by 
their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  every  station  and 
in  every  province  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct 
of  a  chief;  and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels, 
from  the  important  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Crete.  His  reli- 
gion was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth,  his 
tasta,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  business 
•of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and  dan- 
gerous ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by 
whose  influence,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was 
intrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the 
absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  Oriental  armies. 
As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he 
boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies, 
avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and  without 
degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the 
preeminence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his 
marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patriarch 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head :  by  his  second  nup- 
tials he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance;*  a  bar  of 
spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to  their  celebration ;  and  some 
evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of 
the  clergy  and  people.     The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 


*  The  canonical  objection  to  the  marriago  was  his  relation  of  Qodfatkn 
•  ber  aouB.    Leo  Diac.  p.  50. — M. 
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lost  in  the  purple :  Id  a  reign  of  six  years  he  proroked  ih« 
hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects :  and  the  hypocrisy  and  aya* 
rice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate ;  but  I  will  dare  to 
observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a 
private  citizen,  our  ju^^gment  seldom  expects  an  accurate 
scrutiny  into  his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the 
public  treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his 
patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus  had  been 
proved ; '  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state:  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person 
against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Eastern  banrier.* 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served 
under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved 
and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature  of  John 
Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard :  but  this  diminu- 
tive body  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of 
a  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother,  he  was 
degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the  East,  to  that  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with 
disgrace  and  exila.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the 
numerous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  her  intercession,  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous 
visits  to  the  palace ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacrity, 
to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold 
and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with 
his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed 
the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently 
ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the 
female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspidons,  n9t  the  warn- 
mgs  of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor 
the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect 
N^icephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every  door 
^as  open  to  the  assassins.    As  he  slept  on  a  t)ear-skin  on  the 


*  He  retook  Antioch,  and  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  "i 
vnholy  and  impioas  Mahomet."    Leo  Diac.  p.  76. — M. 
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gfoimd,  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusioD,  and  thirtv 
daggers  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whethei 
Zimisoes  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge*  The  murdei 
was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty :  and: as  soon  as.  the  head 
of  NicephoruB  was  shown  fix>m  the  window,  the  tumult  was 
hushed,  aiid  the  Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East  On  the 
day  of  his  ctffonation^  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St 
Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who  chaiged  his  eonsdenoe 
with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood ;  and  lequired,  as  a  sign 
of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
crimuud  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  o£fen- 
s  ve  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  wo- 
man who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations ; 
and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their 
last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage; 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover;  assaulted,  with  words 
and  blows,  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  ^ 
the  presence  of  a  RU|>orior  colleague;  taid  avowed  her  own 
proetitutiou  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The 
public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  meaner  accomplices :  the  death  of  an  unpopulai 
prince  was  forgiven ;  and  the  guHt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten 
in  the  splendor  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  big  profusion  was  less 
useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  Qf  Nicephorus ;  but  his 
gentle  and  generous  behavior  delighted  all  who  approached 
his  person ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  h€ 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  field :  his 
personal  valor  and  activity  were  signalized  on  the  Danube  and 
•the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world ;  and 
by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he 
deserved  the  titles  of  savior  of  the  empire,  and  conqueror  of 
the  East  In  his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the 
most  fruitRil  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by 


*  Aceording  to  Leo  DiaoonaB,  Zimisces,  after  ordering  the  woanded  em 
peitnr  to  be  dragged  to  his  feet,  and  heaping  him  with  msalt,  to  which  tho 
iiiisGrable  man  only  replied  trjr  invoking  the  name  of  the  "mother  of  God," 
with  his  own  hand  plucked  his  heard,  while  his  accomplices  beat  out  hif 
leeda  with  the  hilts  m  their  swords,  and  then  trampling  nim  to  the  groondv 
4gwre  his  sword  into  his  sknlL    Leo  Disc,  in  Niebnhr.  Byz.  Hist )  viL  6.  S. 
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the  eunuchs.  ''And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
honest  indignation,  "  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ?  la 
it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasured 
of  our  people  ?"  The  complaint  was  reechoed  to  the  palace, 
and  the  death  of  Zunisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion 
of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  r^ency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two 
lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Oonstantine,  had  silently  grown  to 
the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  incapable 
of  dominion :  the  respectful  modesty  of  their  attendance  and 
salutation  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians ; 
the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation 
to  violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was  ably 
and  faithfully  administered;  and  the  premature  death  of 
Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons  of 
Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister, 
who  extended  his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labors  of  government. 
In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Oonstantine  was  forever 
entangled;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius 
and  the  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was 
no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed 
by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately 
friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maiucained  their 
independence,  and  labored  to  emulate  the  example  of  suc- 
cessdil  usurpation.  Against  these  domestic  enemies  the  son 
of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in 
the  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke 
of  poison,  or  an  arrow;  the  second,  who  had  been  twice 
loaded  with  chains,*  and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes 
and  faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power, ''  And  is  this 
the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  terror?" 
After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zim/iGes  would 

,ir        ;    I.  n  -  -       .  .       ■  ■■■■.. 

*ODoelijtho  caliph,  oiDOd^biBrival  Phocas.   (Tompava  Ln  tfflM  I  «>▼ 
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act  suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  long 
and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rathef 
glorious  than  useful  to  the  empire ;  but  the  final  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisa- 
rius,  the  most  important  triumph  of  thei^^man  arms.  Yet, 
instead  of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the 
imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the 
courage,  patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious 
education,  which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his 
mind ;  he  was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage 
his  real  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists 
and  arts.  Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition 
took  a  firm  and  lasting  possession ;  after  the  first  license  of 
his  youth,  Basil  the  Second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and 
the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armor,  observed  a  vow  of  conti- 
nence, and  imposed  on  his  appetites  a  perpetaal  abstinence 
from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ;  he  was  prevented  by  death, 
and  Basil,  surnamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  -  was  dis- 
missed from  the  world  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and 
the  curse  of  the  people.  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Con- 
stantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the 
pleasures,  of  royalty;  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and 
most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  ihe  loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice 
respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death 
of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last  male. of  the  royal  race,  a 
new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated 
years  of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single 
reign.  His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to 
the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had  only  three 
daughters ;  Endocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theo- 
dora, who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state  of 
IpMHrance  and  virginity.  Whian  their  marriage  was  discuased 
in  the  council  of  their  dyfng  father,  the  cold  or  pious  Tk&ih 
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dora  reiiised  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister  Zoe 
presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanua 
Argyrus,  a  patrtcian  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation, 
was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining  that  honor, 
was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alter- 
native. The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  flection 
but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety 
and  greatness;  and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removed 
the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials,  ^fter  the  decease  of 
Gonstantine,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Eomanus  the  Third ;  but 
his  labors  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruit- 
less ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years  of-  Zoe,  were 
less  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  the  indul- 
gence of  pleasure.  Her  favorite  cLamberlain  was  a  hand- 
some Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade 
had  been  that  of  a  money-changer;  and  Romanus,  either 
from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal  inter- 
course, or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence. 
But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulter- 
ess is  capable  of  poboning  her  husband;  and  the  death  of 
Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage 
and  elevation  of  Michael  the  Fourth.  The  expectations  of 
Zoe  were,  however,  disappointed :  instead  of  a  vigorous  and 
grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch, 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse 
The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  popu- 
lar saints ;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
Testitution,  (but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored  ?)  Michael 
«:>aght  every  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he 
groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcltth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the 
eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest 
of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty 
aatbor.  His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his 
avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  \he  palace  of  her 
fathers,  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  ho  perceived 
the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  introduced 
hi»  nephew,  another  Midiael,  who  derived  his  surname  of 
Oalaphates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening  of 
vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  ounudi,  Zoe  adopted  for  her 
ton  the  son  of  a  mechanic;  and  this  fictitious  heir  waa  !n 
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Tttted  with  the  title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was  the  character  of 
Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power  which 
she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphla^nian ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days,  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Michael  the  Fifth,  who  had  protested,  with  tears  and  oaths, 
that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her 
subjects.  The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his  base  ingrat- 
itude to  his  benefSltors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The 
disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public:  but  tibe 
murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamors,  of  Constantinople  de- 
plored the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors ; 
her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  thi^t  there 
is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises 
into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of  everv  degree,  assem- 
bled in  a  formidable  tumult  which  lasted  three  days;  they 
besieged  the  palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers, 
Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  £rom  her  monastery,  and  con- 
demned the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his 
life.  For  the  first  time  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the 
two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the 
senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations. 
But  the  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ; 
the  two  sovereigns,  their  tampers,  interests^  and  adherents, 
were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  Theodora  was 
still  averse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces 
of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  the  Greek  church. 
His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  the  Tenths  and  the 
epithet  of  Mowmuuhus,  the  single  combatant,  must  have  been 
expressive  of  his  valor  and  victory  in  some  public  or  private 
quarrel.  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  wras  spent  in  the  alternative  of 
sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accom- 
panied Constantine  in  his  exile  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  anfl 
Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his 
marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in 
the .  palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or 
corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous 
partition;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his 
wife  and  his  concubine.  He  survived  them  both;  but. the 
last  measures  of  Consta^itiue  to  fs^ange  the  order  of  diMxes- 
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Bion  were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of  Tbeo* 
dora;  and  after  his  decease,  she  resumed,  with  the  general 
consent,  the  possession  of  her  inheritance.  In  her  name,  and 
by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was 
peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months;  and  as  they 
wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged 
princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor  Michael  the  Sixth. 
The  surname  of  Siratiotieus  declares  his  military  profession ; 
out  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with  the 
eyes,  and  execute  with  the  bands,  of  his  ministers.  Whilst 
he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily 
reviewed,  and  gladly  dismise,  this  shameful  and  destructive 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like 
a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent 
females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least 
of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or 
revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  &me  of 
hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession, 
and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond.  The  Oomnenij.  i?ho  upheld  for  a  while  the 
fate  of  the  mnking  empire,  assumed  the  honor  of  a  Roman 
origin :  but  the  &ni]y  had  been  long  since  transported  from 
Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the 
district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and 
one  of  their  chiefs,  who. had  idready  entered  the  paths  of 
ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret,  the 
modest  though  honorable  dwelling  of  his  lathers.  The  first 
of  their  line  was  the  illustrioos  Manuel,  who  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  the  East :  he  left,  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favor  of  his  sovereign.  The 
noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the 
monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exeroses  of  the 
camp:  and.  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they 
were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and 
armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputar 
lion  of  the  Oomneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illostrated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  ci^tive  princess 
flf  Bidgiaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obiaiMd 
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tke  Diime  of  Okaron  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he 
had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  serred 
with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  efifeminate  masters;  the 
elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  the 
more  deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent  was  inflamed 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor  and  the  insolence  of  the 
eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St 
Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  been 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the 
patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  suggested  the 
importance  of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sover- 
e^.  Isaac  Comnenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and 
the  associates  separated  without  dday  to  meet  in  the  plains 
of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and  de- 
tachments. The  cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single 
battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial  guard,  who  were 
aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
<^  honor  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  ih^  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Oomnenian.  But  the  former  was  betrayed 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  his 
friends.  The  soittary  Midiael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his 
beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  prie^  on  his  own 
account,  would  prolubly  have  declined.  .  By  the  hands  of  the 
same  patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned ;  the 
sword  which  he  inscribed  ,on  his  coins  m^ht  be  an  offensive 
symlx^,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest;  but  this  sword 
would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies of  the  state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigor  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose  some  moments 
between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  incli- 
nation  concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  &ther  of  five  sons,-  the  future  :  pillars 
of  an  hereditary  succesnon.  His  first  modest  reluctance 
might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but 
his  obstiaate  and  suocessfiil  perseverance,  however  it  may 
daazle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  oensured  as  a  crim* 
mal  desertion  of  his  du£^,  and  a  rare  ofiehce  against  fak 
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(aanily  and  country.  The  pnrple  T^hich  he  had  ^refused  was 
BCoq)ted  by  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian 
house,  and  whose  nobtp  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience 
and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
j^covered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary 
abdication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile  <^o$s  of  the 
convent:  but  lus  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent 
and  respectfuL  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in 
his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In  the  labor  of  puerile 
declamations  he  sought,  without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  elo- 
quence, more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that-  of  Home ; 
and  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  waarrior.  Far  from  imitating  the 
patriotic  iodiiference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas 
was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children i  His  three  sons, 
Michael  the  Seventh,  Andronicus  the  First,  and  ConstantuMk  the 
Twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  tine  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened  hy  their 
father's,  death.  His  widoWj  Eudociai,  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration ;  but  exp^ience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the 
dying  monarch  to  protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her 
second  nuptials ;  and  her  solemn  engagement^  attested  by  the 
principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch. 
Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or 
those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a 
soldier ;  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen  Romanus  Diogenes, 
whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the 
severity  of.  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valor  absolved  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romaaus,  from  a  mild  exile, 
was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental 
armies.  Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public; 
tnd  the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood 
and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  ^m  the  am- 
otion of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  Uie  sanctity 
of  oaths,  and  the  sacred  niUure  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whi»per,  that 
bis  brother  was  the  future  emperor^  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
iMced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme 
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law.  He  resigned  tlie  important  paper ;  and  when  hi^  hopa 
were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Bomanns,  he  eovld  no 
longer  legain  his  security,  retract  hj^  declarations,  nor  op 

Cthe  second  nuptials  of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  waf 
d  in  the  palace ;  and  the  Barbarian  guards  had  raised 
their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lucas,  till  tlu 
young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of  thesr  mother  and 
the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  wlu 
filled  the  Imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honor.  Hereaftei 
I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  resist  th(« 
progress  of  the  Turks,  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  s 
deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  ai  the  East ;  and 
after  he  was  released  fix>m  ih»  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainlj 
sought  his  wife  and  his.  subjects..  His  wife  had  been  thrust 
into  a  monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced 
the  rigid  maxim  ci  the  (nvil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the 
public  and  private  rights  <^  a  dtiJEen.  In  the  general  con- 
sternation, the  Csesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of 
his  three  nephews ;  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice :  and 
the  Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received 
on  %e  firontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic  Romanus  was 
not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war :  the  loss 
of  two  battles  compelled  hitn  to  yield,  on  &e  assunmoe  of 
feir  and  honorable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of 
feith  or  humanity ;  and,  afiber  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight, 
liis  wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt^,  tiil  in  a  few  days 
he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  miseiy.  Under  the  triple 
reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were 
reduced  to  the  vain  honors  of  the  purple;  but  the. eldest,  the 
pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Ro- 
man sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Farapinaees  denotes  Ihe 
reproach  which  he  shared  with  im  avaricious  favorite,  who 
enhanced  the  price,  and  dinlfnished  the  measure,  of  wheat 
In  the  school  of  f  seUns,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother, 
the  spn  of  Ettdocia  made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  his  .character  was  degraded,  rather  than  enno* 
bled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sokvereign  and  their  own 
esteem,  two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adria^c^e  and  Nice.  Their 
revolt  was. in  the  same  .months ;  they  here  the  same  name -of 
Nieephorus ;  but  the  tw<r  candidates  were  di^nguished  by  the 
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urnames  of  Bryennins  and  Botauiates;  the  former  in  the 
maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only 
by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  ad- 
vanced with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor 
stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
of  Bryennius  was  illustrious ;  his  cause  was  popular ;  but  his  li- 
centious troops  could  not  be  restrained  from  burning  and  pil- 
laging a  suburb;  and  the  people,  who  would  liave  hailed  the 
rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  country. 
This  change  of  the  public  opinion  was  favorable  to  Botaniates, 
who  at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores 
of  Chalcedon*  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  Uie  patri* 
arch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order  and  calmneie,  oq  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  liave 
dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude ;  but  the  feeble  empevcnr,  ap- 
plauding his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  t2ie  resigns 
of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  adnd  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  i^hesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  OoMtantine, 
bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daughter  oi  ihe  house 
of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the  sh^cession,  of 
the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  broUier  of  the  emperor  Isi  ^c,  survived 
in  peace  and  dignity  his  gmerous  refusal  of  the  t  ^eptre.  By 
his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  an  I  policy,  he 
left  eight  children  :  the  three  daughters  multipL^d  the  Com- 
nenian alliance  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  five 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death ;  Isaac  and 
Alexius  restored  the  Impeiial  greatness  of  their  house,  which 
was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  breth- 
ren, Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  brothers*  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
choicest  gifts  both  of  mind  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by 
a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience 
and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dismissed  firom  the  perils  of 
the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus :  but  the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring 

aoe,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of 
DofiiBs,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon 
emerged  into  &vor  and  action,  f  >ught  by  each  ot)\er's  nde 
against  the  rebels  and  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  i^mperof 
Michael,  till  he  was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  h*cmtt 
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In  his  first  interview  with  Botaniates,  **  Prince/'  said  Alexius 
with  a  noble  frankness,  ^*  my  duty  rendered  roe  your  enemy ; 
the  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people  have  made  me  your 
subject.  Judge  of  my  future  loyalty  by  my  past  opposition.'' 
The  successor  of  Michael  entertained  him  with  esteem  and 
confidence  :  his  valor  was  employed  against  three  rebels,  who 
disturbed  the  peace  ^f  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  em- 
perors. Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basiladius,  were  formidable 
by  their  numerous  forces  and  military  fame :  they  were  suc- 
cessively vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receive 
from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  th^  applauded  the  clemency, 
as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty 
of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt, 
and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal 
of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel,  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of  his  past  services : 
the  £ftVorite&  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  they 
apprehended  and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers 
might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their  life  and  liberty. 
The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary, 
respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers  who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and 
the  nei^borhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious 
and  injured  leader :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic 
alliance  secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and 
the  generous  dispute  of  the  Oom&eni  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his 
younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege  that 
impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  cor- 
rupted ;  a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by 
the  active  courage  of  George  Palaeologus,  who  fought  against 
his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  labored  for  his  posterity. 
Alexius  ascended  the  throne ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disap- 
peared in  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  grat- 
ified with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but  the  public  disorders 
were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  fastA  of  the  Comneni,  who  sub- 
ttiitted  to  ^very  penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  tlM 
empirA. 
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The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a 
^vorite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  his 
person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Con- 
scious of  the  just  suspicions  of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna 
Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowl- 
edge, she  had  searched  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the 
most  respectable  veterans :  and  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  forgotten  by,  and'  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful 
solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear ;  and  that  truth,  the 
naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the 
memory  of  her  parent  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affecta- 
tion of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity 
of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost 
in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy,  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We 
cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark, 
that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the 
glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a 
declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice 
of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the 
victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont, 
the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent :  the  West  was 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  valor  of  the  Normans ;  and,  in  the 
moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who 
had  gained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than 
the  land ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  asscaulted  by  an  open 
enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  con- 
spiracy. On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed 
by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Con- 
stantinople had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.  In  the  tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel 
with  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he 
was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  &tigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats 
with  inexhaustible  vigor.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was 
revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created 
by  the  example  and  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his  inter- 
oouise  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown 
world  *  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
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which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions 
of  the  first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he 
subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals :  the  laws  of 
public  and  private  order  were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth 
and  science  were  cultivated:  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Oomn^iian  sceptre 
was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. Yet  the  difficulties  of  ^the  times  b^rayed  some 
defects  in  his  character ;  and  have  exposed  his  memory  to 
some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The  reader  may  possibly 
%mile  at  the  lavish  praise  wluch  his  daughter  so  often  bestows 
on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage^  and  his 
poUtical  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male  and 
female  branches  of  his  &mily  -adorned  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  succession ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  ofiSdnded 
the  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery 
of  the  pe(^le.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness 
was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a 
pubUc  life ;  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by 
the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred 
riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state ;  but  they  applauded  his 
theological  learning  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
His  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of  human  nature  enjoined 
the  emperor  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  and 
to  direct  the  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burned  alive  in 
the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral 
and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  empress 
may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  ^'  You  die,  as  you 
have  lived — a  htpocrite  I" 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sur- 
viving  sons,  in  &vor  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anne^ 
wt>.06e  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  ol  a 
diadem.    But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asMrted  bv 
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the  firi^ds  of  their  country ;  the  lawful  heir  diew  the  royal 
signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father 
and  the  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.    Anna 
Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  reveage  to  conspire 
against  the  Hfe  of  h^r  brother,  and  when  the  design  was 
prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  pas- 
sionately exclaimed  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexe?, 
and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.    The 
two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal 
concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race,  and  the  younger 
brother  was  content  with  the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which 
approached  the  dignity,  without  sharing  the  power,  of  the 
empevor.    In  the  same  person  the  claims  of  primc^eniture 
and  merit  were  fortunately  united ;  his  swarthy  complexion, 
harsh  features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the  ironi- 
cal surname  of  Oalo-Johannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which 
.  his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of 
his  mind.    After  the '  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and 
fortune  of  Anne  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.    Her  hfe 
was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  visited 
the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich 
con&cation   on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.      That 
respectable    friend  Axiich,  a    slave    of  Turkish   extraction, 
presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  crimi- 
nal :   his  generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue 
of  his  favorite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of  an  injured 
brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the  guilty  princess. 
After  this  example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  never  disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion:   feared   by 
his  nobles,  beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to 
the  painfrd  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his 
personal  enemies.     During  his  government  of   twenty-five 
years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in   the  Roman 
empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightfril  to  the  humane  theorist, 
but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  lai^e  and  vicious  community, 
is  seldom  consistent  with  the  public  safety.    Severe  to  him- 
self, indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philo- 
sophic Marcus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues 
of  his   successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed 
from  the  schools.    He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.    Under  such  a 
fMrince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit  had  ever? 
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thiog  to  hope ;  and,  without  aasnming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a 
oenaor,  he  introduced  a  gradual  though  yisible  reformation  in 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
defect  of  this  accomplished  character  was  the  frailty  of  noble 
minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent 
expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least 
in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
(he  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Iconium 
was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the 
transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople 
to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy 
war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit 
and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  b^an  to  indulge  the 
ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread 
of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular 
accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazar- 
bus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious 
animal ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from 
his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a 
mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Com* 
nenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel, 
his  judgment  or  aflfection  preferred  the  younger ;  and  the 
choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who 
had  applauded  the  valor  of  his  fiivorite  in  the  Turkish  war 
The  faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person 
of  Isaac  in  honorable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gifl 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of 
St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration 
of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  affectionate '  troops, 
Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople;  his  brother  acquiesced 
in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty 
stature  and  martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened 
with  credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the 
wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigor  of  youth.  By  the 
experience  of  his  government,  they  were  taugnt,  that  he  emu« 
lated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his  father,  whos* 
social  virtues  were  buried  in  the  prave.     A  reign  cf  thirty 
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seven  jeara  is  filled  by  a  perpetaal  though  various  war&rt 
against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the  wil- 
derness beyond  the  Danube.    The  arms  of  Manuel  were  ex- 
ercised on  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece : 
the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while, 
became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia 
and  Europe.    Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East, 
Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot 
easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  First 
of  England,  and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.    Such 
was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  sur- 
named  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wielding  the 
lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.    In  a  famous  tour- 
nament, he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  overturned 
in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights. 
The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and 
his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the 
latter  for  their  own.    After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood, 
he  rode  forwards  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused 
to  desert  their  sovereign.    Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short 
combat,  ^d  before  them :  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  in- 
creased ;  the  march  of  the  rednforcement  was  tardy  and  fear- 
ful, and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way 
through  a  squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against 
the  Hungariians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  he 
snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the 
first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him 
from  the  enemy.    In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his 
.  army  beyond  Uie  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order 
under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave 
him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.    In  the  siege  of 
Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood 
aloft  on  the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  Sowing  sail ;  nor  could  he  have 
escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined 
his  archers  to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.    In  one  day,  he 
is  said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his 
own  hand;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  tx>  the  rings  of  his  sad- 
dle: he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  » 
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flingle  combat ;  and  the  giganHe  champions,  who  enconnterej 
his  ann,  were  transpieroed  by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by 
the  Bwordf  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  story  of  his  ez« 
ploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  may  mduce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  thd  veracity  of 
the  Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my 
own :  yet  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  long  series  of  their  an- 
nals, Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
similar  ezi^eration.  With  the  valor  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not 
unite  the  slali  or  prudence  of  a  general ;  his  victories  were  not 
productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turk- 
ish laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in 
which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  I^dia,  and  owed 
his  deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most 
singular  feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast 
and  vidasitude  of  labor  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy. 
In  war '  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared 
incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
snoWy  tired  ip  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men 
and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than 
he  resiffued  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  lux- 
ury :  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  sur- 
passed the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer 
days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis, 
in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue, 
and  multiplied  the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his 
last  Turkish  campaign,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the 
mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with 
Christian  blood.  ^  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
irom  the  crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood 
3f  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch. 
The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela,  a 
Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  Alexius  ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  fi^ 
and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch 
had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights 
of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  pronuMid 
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bride ;  but  Ihe  HuDgaiian  prinqe  resumed  his  name  and  ih« 
kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such  virtues  ua  might 
excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria 
was  named  Alexius ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his  father's  decease  had  closed  the 
glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius 
had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and 
passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to 
flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome.  The  errors 
of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short 
and  venial ;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  forever 
his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his 
uncle,  he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  :  his 
apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  sultanas  daughter,  the  title  of 
Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  Second  boasted  of 
his  Imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian  family.  Androni- 
cus,  the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the 
sulyect  of  a  very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of 
three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe, 
that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces 
was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic 
muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  pres- 
ervation,' in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigor,  was  the  reward 
of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast;  and  if  he 
tasted  of  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his 
own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 
Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  f^|^ ;  his  persuasive 
eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life ; 
his  style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his 
youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  moun* 
tains :  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  himtsmeo, 
and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  m 
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the  power  of  tiie  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  his  cousin :  he  shared  the  perils  and  the 
pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public 
incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  affections  of  her  sister 
Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  bj  Andronicus.  Above 
the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name 
of  his  concubine ;  and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could 
witness  that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the 
first  scene  of  his  valor  and  imprudence.  He  pressed,  with 
active  ardor,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed 
in  the  boldest  attacks  ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and 
dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest 
part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally 
of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  in- 
vincible lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Arme- 
nians. On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he 
was  received  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  private 
reproof;  but  the  duchies  of  Naiissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria, 
were  the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  general. 
Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions  :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate 
her  infamy  in  his  blood :  his  daring  spirit  refused  her  advice, 
and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit;  and,  boldly  starting  from 
his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way  through  the 
numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his 
ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  Gerpan  em- 
peror ;  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed 
tn  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe;  and  impru- 
dently praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as  an  instrument  of 
flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions; 
but,  after  the  close#of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Gonstanti- 
fiople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  about  twelve  years ;  a  most  pain- 
'nl  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure 
perpetually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he 
perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber, 
and  gradually  widened  the  •  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a 
dark  and  forgotten  recess.  Ijito  this  hole  he  conveyed  him- 
•elf,  and  the  remsdns  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  brieki 
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in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  ^ith  care  the  footsteps 
of  his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards 
were  amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and 
reported,  with  shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight. 
The  gateis  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut :  the 
strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the '  provinces,  for  th« 
recovery  of  the  fugitive;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of 
a  pious  act,  was  basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At 
the  dead  of  night  she  beheld  a  spectre ;  she  recognized  hei 
husband :  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son  was  the 
fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  confinement.  In  \hQ  custody  of  a  woman,  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the 
captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered, brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a 
double  chain.  At  length  he  found  the  moment,  and  the 
means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant, 
intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression 
of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key, 
with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introdued  into  the  prison,  in  ihts 
bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  employed,  with  industry 
and  courage,  Uie  instruments  of  his  safety,  unlocked  the 
doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day 
among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of 
the  palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception  :  he  vis* 
ited  his  own  house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his 
i^hain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Anchialus  in  Thrace, 
an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses  and  money :  he 
passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of  Moldavia 
and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of 
Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  in^portant 
captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extri- 
cated him  from  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness^ 
he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside 
from  the  troop:  he  planted  in  the  ground  his.  long  staS^ 
olothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment ;  and,  stealing  into 
the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes 
of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honorably  conduct- 
«d  to  Eiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subtle  Greek 
•con  obtained  the  ^teem  and  confidence  of  leroslaua ;  hk 
character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  climate;  and 
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the  Barixuianft  appbuded  his  strength  and  courage  in  the 
chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest  In  this  northern 
region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  vho  solicted 
the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hun* 
gaiy.  The  influence  o(  Andronicus  achieved  this  important 
service:  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of 
fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he 
marched,  at  the  head  oi  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borys- 
ihenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever 
sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his 
coosm;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of 
Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the 
valor  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  coun- 
try, than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length 
to  the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble 
bar  to  the  suecession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the 
Oimnenian  blood;  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Bungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the 
pnnces  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was 
required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted 
the  honor  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engage- 
ment, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed  from  the  royal 
presence  by  an  honorable  banishment,  a  second  command 
of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  rev'^ 
enues  of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exer- 
cised his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence ;  and  the  same 
rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed,  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigor  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discov- 
ered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Phi- 
lippa,  sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond 
of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake  he 
deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tour- 
naments:  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputa- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the 
resentment  of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront  interrupted  his 
pleasures :  Andronicus  left  tne  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and 
to  re])ent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  under- 
took the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial 
renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  ann|j|inced  him  as  the 
eliampion  of  the  Cross :  he  soon  captivated  both  the  i^iatgf 
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and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the 
lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neigh- 
borhood  resided  a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own 
nation  and  family,  great-granddaughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexis,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third 
victim  of  his  amorous  seduction ;  and  her  shame  was  more 
public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  predecessors.  The 
emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies 
of  the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the 
person,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine 
ho  was  no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his 
danger,  and  accompanied  his  flight  The  queen  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  East,  his  obsequious  concubine ;  and  two 
illegitimate  children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weak- 
ness. Damascus  was  Jiis  first  refuge;  and,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant  Saladin,  the 
superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of 
the  Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  be  visited, 
most  probably,  Bagdad,  and  the  courts  of  Persia ;  and,  after 
a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of  Colo- 
nia  afforded  a  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress, 
and  his  band  of  outlaws :  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  pmd  by 
frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ;  and 
he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of 
Christian  captives.  In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was 
fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long 
exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he 
presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state, 
the  life  of  the  avarkaous  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Com- 
nenian  prince  had  a  wider  range ;  and  he  had  spread  over 
the  Eastern  world  the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a 
sentence  of  the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the  &ithful;  but  even  this  excommunica 
tion  may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the  profession  of 
Chistianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 

Eersecution  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was  at  length  insnared 
J  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.    The  governor  of 
Trebiaoad  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  perBon  of 
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Theodora:  tlie  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the 
tedious  solitude  of  banishment  The  fugitive  implored  and 
obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  t£row  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission 
of  this  haughty  spirit  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion;  nor 
would  he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  faithful  subject  would 
drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain  with 
which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary 
penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly ;  his 
sins  were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state ;  but  the  just  sus- 
picion of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  I^e  death  of 
Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority,  soon  opened  the 
fiftirest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigor,  or  wisdom,  or 
experience:  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her 
person  and  government  to  a  &vorite  of  the  Comnenian  name ; 
and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Cnsar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and 
at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  step-mother.  The 
provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  fiames,  and  a 
century  of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Con- 
stantinople; the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia.  The  patriarch  labored  with 
r^onest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most 
respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger, 
and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement,  he  afifected  to 
revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath:  ''If  the  safety  oi 
honor  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and 
oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  His  cor* 
respondence  with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned 
with  apt  quotations  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her 
deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from 
Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army:  his  professions  of  religion  and 
liivalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his  heart ;  and  ike 
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simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to  advantage  his 
majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  pov(»rty  and 
exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from 
the  harbor  to  receive  and  transport  the  savior  of  the  empire  : 
the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favpr  disappeared  at  the  blast 
of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy 
the  palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to 
punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tran 
quillity.  He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spec* 
tators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  mur- 
mur of  triumph  or  revenge :  ^^  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old 
enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of 
the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven-fold 
dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of 
the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  tram- 
ple on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his  subsequent 
tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the 
moment;  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an 
articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  sem- 
blance of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude ;  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared  that  he 
lived, .  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his  beloved 
pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  main- 
uiin,  that  the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  that  the  Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran 
prince,  bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by 
the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of 
Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  public  care.  The 
young  emperor  was  himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to 
the  general  acclamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a 
colleague,  who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme 
raQk,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead,  so 
soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian. 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tkm  of  his  mother.    After  blackening  her  reputation,  and 
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^nflamiog  against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant 
accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspond' 
ence  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of 
honor  and  humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious 
act)  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring  their 
conscience  to  their  safety :  but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  wiUi- 
out  requiring  any  reproof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned 
che  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed 
the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the 
insult  most  offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  repre- 
sentation of  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was 
not  long  deferred :  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring ;  and 
the  tyrant)  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the 
body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot : 
^  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  **  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore^ 
and  thyself  Bkfool  .^" 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  by 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  oi 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singu- 
lar contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his 
passions,  he  was  the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason, 
the  father^  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice, 
he  was  equitable  and  rigorous:  a  shameful  and  pernicious 
venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the 
most  deserving  candidates,  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to 
choose,  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman 
practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked 
mariners;  the  provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression 
or  neglect)  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty;  and  millions 
applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient 
proverb.  That  bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  ban- 
ishment to  power,  had  beien  applied,  with  too  much  truth,  to 
Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for.  the  third  time 
in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a 
black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his 
merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  cit  insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and 
the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young  emperor 
and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin ;  ana 
the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and  le» 
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able,  to  forgive.*  A  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  who«xi  he 
saorificed  by  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  fb^mea, 
would  be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation  of 
the  halcyon  aays,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless 
week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and 
the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen, 
and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of 
their  calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially 
those  who,  by  descent  or  alhanoe,  might  dispute  the  Comne- 
nian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  and 
Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge ;  and  as 
their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  offence 
by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  title.  Yet  Andronicus 
resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  formidable  ene* 
mies:  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised:  the 
Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the 
distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than 
to  the  tyrant.  His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without 
merits  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descend- 
ant in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as 
a  victim  by  the  prudence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.f  In 
a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
slew  the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 
The  .sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  mourn- 
ful crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But 
their  lamentations  were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses 
to  threats :  they  dared  tp  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we 
obey  ?  We  are  many,  and  he  is  one :  our  patience  is  the 
only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city 
burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open, 
the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raisea 

*  Fallmerayer  (Gescliicbte  des  Kaiserthnms  von  Trapeznnt,  p.  29,  3^ 
has  highly  drawn  the  character  of  Andronicas.  In  his  view  the  cxtemii- 
nation  of  the  Byzantine  factions  and  dissolute  nobility  was  part  of  a  deep- 
laid  and  splendid  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  wise  and  benevolent  schemes  of  the  father  of  his  people  to  lop  on 
those  limbs  which  were  infected  with  irremediable  pestilence — 

-  "  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant^s  plea,  exeosed  his  devilish  deeds  IP — 

Btill  the  fall  of  Andronicns  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 
— IkL 

t  According  to  Nicetas,  (p.  444,)  Andronicus  despised  the  imbecile  Isaao 
too  much  to  fear  him ;  he  was  arrested  by  the  officious  zeal  cf  Stephen,  tht 
hutmment  of  die  Emperor's  craelties. — M. 
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from  the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger, 
the  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in 
the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an 
indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis 
the  Seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius ; 
and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favorite  concubine.  On 
the  first  alarm,  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  llie 
blood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of 
the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of 
mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant,  forgiveness ;  he 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues 
of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was 
still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was 
no  more :  the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an 
armed  brigantine ;  and  the  tyrant  was  draped  to  the  presence 
of  Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  witJk  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  roun* 
his  neck.  His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female  coc 
panions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  the 
decendes  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned 
the  criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair^  an  eye 
and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  fot 
their  loss :  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel 
die  bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any 
danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the 
basest  of  the  populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  maj- 
esty of  their  prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars,  that 
supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand 
that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body  some 
mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious 
Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him 
from  all  human  punishment  In  this  long  and  painful  agony, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  and  "  Why  will  you  bruise  a 
broken  reed?"  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  from  his 
mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  iis  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ; 
nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resignation,  siaod  a  Greek 
Christian  was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate   on  the   extraordinarj 
ibaracter  and  adventures  of  Andronicus ;   but  I  shall  here 
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terminate  tLe  series  of  the  Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of 
Heraclius.  The  hranches  that  sprang  from  the  Comnenian 
trunk  had  insensibly  withered  ;  and  the  male  line  was  contin- 
ued only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the 
public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so 
obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A  privat« 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantino  Angelus,  had  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honors,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
dmperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is  conspicuous  onlj 
by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac  punished  and  suc- 
ceeded the  tyrant ;  but  he  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother ;  and  their  discord  introduced 
the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  first  great 
period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it 
will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by 
sixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female 
sovereigns ;  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never 
acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not 
live  to  possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion 
will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chrono- 
logical rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience 
of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign. 
The  Byzantine  empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous 
when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ;  ^ve  dy- 
nasties, the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  anu 
Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patri- 
mony during  their  respective  series  of  ^ve,  four,  three,  six, 
and  four  generations;  several  princes  number  the  years  of 
their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy;  and  Constantinethe 
Seventh  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties,  the 
succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a  successful 
candidate  is  speedily  erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor. 
Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty :  the 
fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  con- 
spiracy, or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue :  the 
favorites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy, 
of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  wet«  alternately  clothed  with  the 
purple:  the  means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their 
end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  natort 
cf  idan,  endowod  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
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measure  of  ezistenoe,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and 
contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so 
eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short- 
lived enjoyment  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history 
ezaltB  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In 
a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six 
hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  duration  of  a  \ik 
or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is  ever 
beside  the  throne :  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly 
followel  by  the  loss  of  his  prize  and  our  immortal  reason 
survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings  who  have 
passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  our  remer 
branoe.  The  observation  that,  in  every  age  and  climate,  au. 
bition  has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy,  ma; 
abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher :  but  while  he  condemns 
the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire 
to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe 
the  love  of  feme  and  of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  Johi. 
Comnenus  was  beneficent  and  pure :  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have 
trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigor  the  crooked  and  bloody 
paths  of  a  selfish  policy :  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  char- 
acters of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  First,  and  Alexius  Com- 
nenus, of  Theophilus,  the  second  Bissil,  and  Manuel  Comne- 
nus, our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the .  Imperiistl  crowd  could  only  desire 
and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  hap- 
piness the  aim  and  object  of  tJieir  ambition  f  I  shall  not 
descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings ;  but  I 
may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope. 
For  these  opposite  passions,  a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the 
revolutions  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper 
of  the  modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them  to  domestic 
perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign  con- 
quest From  the  pinnade  of  greatness,  AndronicuB  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  th« 
vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  pi^decsesson 
had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from 
tiieir  enemies.    The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  th«i 
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nation  turbulen*  without  freedom:  tbe  Barbarians  of  the 
East  and  West  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude  of  the 
capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
Cffisars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen 
Hundred  years :  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  for- 
eign conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monar 
chies;  the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  success  Drs  of  Cyrus,  of 
thoeo  of  Alexander. 
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